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TRAVEL 


I should like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow — 
Where below another sky 

Parrot islands anchored lie, 

And, watched by cockatoos and goats, 
Lonely Crusoes building boats:— 
Where in sunshine reaching out 
Eastern cities, miles about, 

Are with mosque and minaret 
Among sandy gardens set, 

And rich goods from near and far 
Hang for sale in the bazaar ;— 
Where the Great Wall ’round China goes, 
And on one side the desert blows, 
And with bell and voice and drum, 
Cities on the other hum ;— 
Where are forests hot as fire, 
Wide as England, tall as a spire, 
Full of apes and cocoanuts 

And the negro hunters’ huts;— 
Where the knotty crocodile 

Lies and blinks in the Nile, 

And the red flamingo flies 
Hunting fish before his eyes:— 
Where in jungles, near and far, 
Man-devouring tigers are, 

Lying close and giving ear 

Lest the hunt be drawing near, 

Or a comer by be seen 

Swinging in a palanquin;— 
Where among the desert sands 
Some deserted city stands, 

All its children, sweet and prince, 
Grown to manhood ages since, 

Not a foot in street or house, 

Not a stir of child or mouse, 

And when kindly falls the night, 
In al] the town no spark of light. 
There I’]] come when I’m a man, 
With a camel caravan: 

Light a fire in the gloom 

Of some dusty dining room; 

See the pictures on the walls, 
Heroes, fights, and festivals; 

And in a corner find the toys 

Of the old Egyptian boys. 


- 
- 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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INTRODUCTORY 


res ‘| HE most of the “copy” of this book was gleaned from two 
rs | separate trips ‘Round the World.” ‘The first to Japan, 
4 ‘y mm 


China, and Korea in the winter of 1921-22, and the 
second in an eight months’ trip during the winter and 
spring of 1924-25. We have combined both stories into 


es 


Thruout the first trip, which included Japan, China and 
Korea, the descriptions sent home were exhaustive treatises 
of buildings, temples, shrines, palaces, etc. This required time and labor 
to gather and to write, especially when traveling about. 

This book is, therefore, a composite gathering of the descriptions of 
both trips into and as tho it was one. 

The author wrote most all of it on the run—as it was, as it happened, 
and when it happened. We believe this the best way to record the 
actual impressions. Some of this MS. was written while being carried 
by four coolies in a palanquin chair, in jinrikishas, and on trains between 
jumps, while actually observing many things that it was desired to record 
and the actual impressions of immediate observation, but for the most 
part notes were made while actually sight-seeing and then rewritten 
carefully at hotels, on trains, and on board ships; in fact the little Corona 
was a constant piece of hand baggage. 

The object of writing up the trip was to send it home in the form 
of weekly letters, which were printed in the author’s personal house- 
organ, The Fountain Head News, which was then published and sent 
forth to all his chiropractic professional family from week to week. 
References here and there perhaps need explanation; without this ex- 
planation the personalisms would be out of place. 

At various places in this book will appear apparently contradictory 
language such as “I,” or “we,” or “the speaker,” or ‘‘the author.” This 
will be so because parts of this production were written by B. J. enroute 
on the travel; parts of it were written by B. J. and Mabel; other parts 
are the product of his typewriter after returning home which were 
never read over the air, hence “the author,” and other parts are direct 
applications of ideas which were broadcast over the air, hence ‘‘the 
speaker.” We trust that our audience will make the proper allowances 
when reading. 

The letters were not written with any idea of publication in book 
form. ‘They are now reprinted, as is, with that explanation due the 
reader. 

The author was constantly on the search for publications, authors 
and authorities who could, and did, correctly state the facts and issues 
which he had verified to be true. We are glad to give credit to various 
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works for their splendidly worded descriptions of certain places, some 
of which we have extracted. It is impossible for an author to have 
taken the time to spend years, such as they have done, to gather the 
measurements and historic, as well as exact, data. 

Both of these trips have also been broadcast over radiophone station 
WOC, 

‘These talks became so popular to the estimated four million people 
who “‘listened in” regularly every Tuesday and Friday nights that, as a 
result, over 50,000 requests came in by letter, postal, and wire, insisting 
that they be published—so here they are. 

Subsequent to the publication of these talks, in their original form, 
they were given, in person, in snatches here or there to many luncheon 
clubs. 

The WOC radio audience will please note that, while the speaker 
assumes a certain position on the missionary question, every Sunday 
night the pastor of one of several different denominational churches 
fills our WOC pulpit in carrying the Gospel to our audiences, which 
proves that both sides of this most vital question have an opportunity 
to be heard. It seems that this answers every criticism that has been 
directed in rebuttal to this speaker’s position. 

What a man is not up on, he is down on. That is to say, that a man 
cannot be a master of every subject that he sees, studies, becomes in- 
terested in, or talks about—or even sets down in a book. It should be 
every man’s object to become as efficient and state himself as accurately 
as possible—but, even here, it is not given for every man to know the 
exacting minute detail of every subject that he might desire to see and 
then describe to another via the printed page. The reader as well as the 
radio audience must and should clearly understand by this time that the 
speaker is mot a member of any of the religions or sects or creeds that 
he has studied or investigated on these trips around the world, therefore 
he is not posted on any of their massive intricacies of forms and ceremonies. 
Those who are, therefore, should be considerate of any mistakes that he 
may have made in trying to describe them. As a traveler, he presents his 
impressions, which, from a strictly ecclesiastical or religious language 
could be stated wrongly. Whatever the mistake, if such it be, the writer 
gladly corrects it to whatever the follower of that religion knows that it 
should be; the words in this book may not actually change, but the intent 
does. 

The speaker is prone to weigh the mass of material at his command, 
pick out the things he thinks of human interest and speak about these; 
and perhaps in so doing passes up much that might come to your minds. 
We did ask our radio audience to feel perfectly free to ask questions 
and we answered them to the best of our ability; in this way you can 
check us on the issues that are vital to your minds. In this way we 
made these travel talks personal between us in clearing up problems 
that might otherwise continue as such. 

We have already received many questions. Some of them deal with 
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human relations, or are political subjects, or become rather personal 
on religious issues that further discussion would but defeat the end 
intended, which is educational, not controversial. 

The speaker wishes to thank the educators in universities, colleges, 
high and graded schools, as well as the many teachers who have in- 
structed their students, pupils, and children to listen in for the educa- 
tional features they felt these talks contained. 

He also wishes to extend personal thanks to the many physicians and 
surgeons who have so kindly written him thanking him for these talks. 

Commendation is also due the many ministers who have advised their 
congregations, during their services, to “tune in.” 

Many kind friends have called our attention to various books they 
ask us to get, or have sent us. We shall secure each and read all that 
have been sent. A progressive mind never seals the book on any subject. 

We have also supplemented the original letters with many addi- 
tional items which we believe should be included into a permanent 
record of this character. 

Few references are made to the speaking engagements of the author 
while abroad. While they were many, he prefers not to make a business 
trip out of one intended for recreation, study, pleasure, and enjoyment. 
Noon speaking engagements make many other things impossible because 
they “kill” a day that might otherwise be used for some all-day trip. 

The average writer of his tours describes the usual, talks the usual, 
sees the usual, and consequently writes the usual. We have herein 
tried to introduce the many human things that are ordinarily ignored by 
the usual traveler. Many travel, few see, and less reason, and still 
less are fearless in speaking what they reason and see. We offer no 
apologies for speaking what we reasoned and saw. We offer no apolo- 
gies for speaking the facts and facing the truth. It was this fact which 
seemed to meet the approbation of the multitudes ‘‘on the air.” 

The only excuse for another traveler writing another book of his 
travels ‘“‘’Round the World” is that it must cover some new field 
or new angle of vision. ‘The fearlessness of the author of searching 
for truth and speaking it, we believe, justifies this work to an already 
crowded field. 

The author feels a kindly friendship relationship with all his radio 
audience, and, as one friend to another, feels interested in them and their 
welfare. What now follows may seem almost like a direct paid-for 
ad and perhaps that will make it seem all the more peculiar; but 
if you felt towards that to which I am going to refer as I do, you 
will see that no amount of valuable consideration could buy this space. 
In the pages of this book, mention is made of a “Biltmore Homespun” 
suit getting burned. I regretted that as much as any one accident that 
befell us. ‘The author’s suits—all of them, likewise overcoats—are all 
Biltmore Homespuns. To have a coat of that material duplicated, 
while on a trip, was impossible. There is a very interesting heart- 
twang story behind Biltmore Homespuns. I would suggest that you 
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send to my good friend Mr. Seely, Manager of The Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., and ask him to tell you all about it, then you'll better 
understand why I think so much of my Biltmore Homespun suits. 
And, should you send for samples and get some suits, you will never 
go back to anything else, partially because they hardly ever wear out, 
and, second—you just never would anyhow. 

P.S.—I am not interested in them in any manner, shape or form, but 
I am in you—my friends “over-the-air.” 

Some of the fotos here contained are not as clear as might be 
expected for perfect work. ‘This was due to several reasons. The light 
Was so intense that it was an unknown factor to us. “The English 
films were faster than we had been used to; and the local fotografers 
were always an unknown quantity thruout the entire Far Eastern 
countries. We offer no apologies, we did the best we could—we merely 
offer the explanation. 

Naturally, we were very proud of Dave, who, as our “‘staff fotografer,”’ 
took practically all the fotografs reproduced in this book, and on the en- 
tire trip. Each of us laid out our portion of the work and each developed 
himself to doing it well. In other words, we were “organized” to make a 
success of this the same as we would organize a business to accomplish its 
objective. The author (father) pays tribute to the “staff fotografer” 
(his son) for the excellent artistic work done in the pictorial line. 


The Trip in General 


Id} 6 Vie had the choice of several touring companies to take charge 


cal 


and make all preparations in advance of our going. It is 
not imperative that you do this; but it is better that you do, 
because there is so much that no person or persons traveling 
alone can do that is vitally essential to welfare and comfort. 

We had the choice of one company that charged very low 
prices, herded the people, took them on certain well-worn 
travel paths, and bunched them in groups. You had to 
stay together, for your time was not your own, and you saw and thought 
just what they wanted you to see and think. Naturally, to secure favors 
from certain Governments, they must give certain favors to these Govern- 
ments by way of making certain observations possible that best pleases that 
Government through which they are passing. 

Did we want that? No! 

Between that company and the one we chose there were many grades, 
qualities, and values. 

We had the choice of taking a “’round the world cruise” as they 
are so well known and advertised. In this you get on a boat at New 
York, you stay on that boat until you arrive back to New York, or 
until you leave that ship at some port in Europe to come home via 
several optional routes. On these ‘‘cruises’’ you practically see only 
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the port towns, and very little of the internal parts of the countries 
through which you pass. 

Assume a German wished to make this “’round the world cruise.” 
He would come to New York, get aboard, and he would “see” New 
York. They pass down the Atlantic to Havana and “‘see” all of Cuba 
in Havana in one or two days. ‘They pass through the Panama Canal, 
up the Pacific to San Pedro, to the port of Los Angeles and spend one 
or two days there, and thence on to San Francisco. He would spend 
one or two days there motoring around, after which this same German 
could, and probably would, say that he “had seen America.” He has 
not only wot seen America but he hasn’t seen any of the real United 
States. New York, Los Angeles, and San Francisco are not typical 
United States cities and neither has he seen any of the real American 
People; their methods, customs, or ways. 

That is practically the way these “’round the world cruises” see the 
world or the countries they “hit” the port towns of, 

Did we want that? Certainly not! 

Mabel, Dave and I were going to jaunt around the world. ‘There 
is a difference between racing, traveling, and jaunting. In the latter 
you take more time and come and go with more leisure. 

There are several kinds of ways to go: 

First; with a special private chartered boat, under the guidance of 
some touring agency such as Cook’s, Raymond & Whitcomb, American 
Express, etc. In these large groups, hundreds are herded about from 
town to town, country to country, like people on ‘‘rubber-neck”’ wagons. 
This would not do for us because we have been so used to crowds that 
we want to get away from them—that is what a vacation means, at 
least to us. 

Second; to travel independent. To come and go under our own 
arrangements, buy our own tickets, worry ourselves through as best we 
could, etc. This hardly would do for us because we did not want to 
be bothered with detail, for that would be too much like running the 
P.S.C. at home. 

‘Third ; travel on an all-inclusive, privately-managed, independent tour. 
By this is meant one fee includes everything from San Francisco until 
we sail from Cherbourg, France. It is privately managed because we 
have one man who travels with us as business manager and private 
guide; relieving us of every worry and responsibility. He makes all 
reservations for boats, trains, hotels, etc., in advance. He pays all bills 
of every kind and nature. It is independent because there are no others 
to be considered at any stage of this entire trip but ourselves, and the 
manager follows our likes and dislikes, our pleasures and wishes. 

When we finally decided the plan, it was then a question of the most 
worthy, reliable, and responsible firm to fulfill our desires. I made 
several trips and investigated thoroughly, taking much advice from 
former travelers. I studied the Raymond & Whitcomb and other firms, 
after which we decided on the Raymond & Whitcomb. I went into the 
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trip thoroughly with their Davenport agent, Gus Ficke, who made a trip 
to Boston, where he talked us over with the head officers. Gus Ficke 
had been sold to us, therefore he went East and sold us to his firm. 

They scouted around and finally secured a retired English Major to 
act as our guide. He is retired, having served fifteen years in India 
and five years in Egypt. He talks many languages—Egyptian, French, 
Italian, Swiss, Russian, the dialects of India, etc. He knows the coun- 
tries we are most interested in wanting to know. 

We chose the Raymond & Whitcomb Co. We traveled independent. 
Our time was unlimited to what we wanted to see. “The price of inde- 
pendent touring is higher and the charges of Raymond & Whitcomb 
may be slightly higher, but the value of the service is so much greater 
than the trifle additional cost that it paid us many times over. 

The schedule being subject to our convenience, on time and locations, 
we got into the interiors of the countries. We spent practically five 
months on the first trip and practically eight months on the second. 

We found that Raymond & Whitcomb were rated very highly every- 
where by all organizations that cater to tourists. We were immensely 
pleased with the direct service rendered us and when we make future 
trips it will be the same way and with the same company. 


The Route in General 


By rail, Davenport to San Francisco, California. 
By boat, San Francisco to Honolulu, H. I. 
By boat, Honolulu to Yokohama, Japan. ‘Toured Japan. 
By rail, Yokohama to Shimonoseki to Fusan, Korea. 
By rail, Fusan, through Korea to Mukden, Manchuria. 
By rail, Mukden to Peking, China, 
By rail, Peking to Shanghai. 
By boat, Shanghai to Hong Kong. Victoria Island. 
By boat, Hong Kong to Manila, Philippine Islands. 
By boat, Back to Hong Kong. 
Changed boats at Hong Kong to Messageries Maritime, French Line. 
By boat, Hong Kong to Touraine and Saigon, Indo-China. 
Same boat to Singapore, Malay States. 
By rail, to Jahore, Kaulua Lumpur and Penang, Malay States. 
By rail, from Penang to Bangkok, Siam. 
By rail, boat, etc., throughout Siam. 
By rail, Bangkok to Penang. 
Change to Bibby Line boats to Rangoon, Burma. 
Rangoon, Bibby Line boats to Calcutta, India. 
By rail, Calcutta to Bombay, via Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, Delhi, Jai- 


pur, Udaipur, Mt. Abu, etc. Crossing India from East to 
West. 
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By rail, Bombay to Madura, via Trichinopoly, Madras, crossing India 
from the northwest to the southeast corner. 

By rail, Madura to Tuticorin. 

By boat, Tuticorin, India, to Ceylon. 

By rail, Ceylon to Columbo, Ceylon. 

By auto, Columbo to Kandy and Nuwara Eliya back to Columbo. 

By boat, Mooltan to Port Said, Egypt, via Aden, Arabia. 

By rail, Port Said to Cairo. 

By rail, Cairo to Luxor, and return. 

By rail, Cairo to Haifa, Syria. 

By auto, 850 miles, to Beirut, Ballbeck, Damascus, Nazareth, Jerusalem, 
Palestine, Bethlehem, etc. throughout the Holy Tand, 

By rail, Jerusalem to Cairo, Egypt. 

By rail, to Alexandria. 

By boat, (Sardegna) to Naples, Italy. 

By auto, Naples to Sorrento and return. 

By rail, Naples to Rome, Florence, Venice and Milan. 

By rail, Milan to Villa Du Este, Lake Como, etc. 

By iL Lake Como to Stressa, Italy. 

By rail, Stressa, to Montreux, Switzerland, through Simplon Tunnel. 

By rail, Montreux to Interlaken. 

By ails Interlaken to Lucerne, Lake Lucerne, etc. 

By rail, Lake Lucerne to Basil. 

By rail, Basil, Switzerland, to Paris, France. 

By aeroplane, Paris, France, to Croydon, England. 

By rail, London to Southampton, England. 

By steamer, Berengaria to New York, U.S. A. 

By rail, New York to Chicago, 20th Century Limited—which was too 
slow. 

By rail, Chicago to home at Davenport, Iowa, by Rocky Mountain Lim- 
ited, Rock Island Lines, which dragged every minute. 


General Items 


Time all told (both trips), 13 months. 
‘Time consumed on water, 514 months. 
Total mileage, 60,225 miles. 
Continents, 5. 

Countries, 22. 

Oceans, seas, etc., 18. 


CONTINENTS 
America Asia Africa Arabia Europe 
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COUNTRIES 

United States Singapore Egypt 
Hawaiian Islands Straits Settlements Syria 
Japan Siam Palestine 
Korea Burma Italy 
China India Switzerland 
Victoria (Hong Kong) Ceylon France 
Philippine Islands Arabia England 

OCEANS, SEAS, GULFS, AND BAYS 
Pacific Ocean Arabian Sea Mediterranean Sea 
Shimonoseki Straits Gulf of Aden Bay of Naples 
Yellow Sea Suez Canal English Channel 
China Sea Red Sea Atlantic Ocean 
Indian Ocean Sea of Galilee Inland Sea 
Bay of Bengal Dead Sea 


Accuracy of Oceanic Navigation 


DMIRAL BULLARD of the U. S. Navy was asked :— 
“Suppose, Admiral, that one boat was to SOS its latitude 
and longitude into the air, and another boat was somewhere 
<==) within a radius of 500 miles and it picked up this SOS call, 

sj how close could the rescuer actually go to those needing to 

be rescued ?” ; 

He said: “If they could go directly towards them, and 
actually arrive within ten miles of them, this would be con- 
sidered excellent seamanship.” 

“At this distance, Admiral, they would not be able to see a boat 10 
miles over the horizon.” 

“That is true,” said he, “but they would then begin zig-zagging back 
and forth until they precisely located them.” 

This was a new insight into the difficulties of navigation I had not 
realized before. 


How We Traveled 


During our trips we have been 


ON 
Foot, Sanpans, 
Ponies, Steamships, 
Horses, Junks, 


River boats, Donkeys, 
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Sail boats, Carrimata, 
Ocean going steamers from 2,500 Venetian gondolas, 
tons up to 52,000 tons, Camels, 
Pekin ponies, Elephants, 
Carritella, 
IN 
Tongas (bullock carts), Filipino shingles, 
Automobiles—and Fords, Funicular railroads, 
Jinrikishas, Aeroplane, 
Palanquin chairs, etc. 


Sedan chairs, 


We have traveled on trains and slept in trains in 


Japan, Ceylon, 

China, Egypt, 

Korea, Syria, 

Mongolia, Palestine, 

Manchuria, Italy, 

Hawaiian Islands, Switzerland, 

Malay States, France, 

Siam, England, 

India, and The Dear Old U. S. A. 


And, I say to you, there is no country that equals the United States in 
hotels, railroads, sleepers, dining cars or things worth seeing. 


Boats and Harbors 


‘| HE average person who has heard about the landing of gang- 
planks of boats on the Mississippi thinks that all he has to 


do is to wait until the boat shoves its nose into the dock and 
the gangplank is let down and then walk ashore, a process 
that takes but a few minutes, or perhaps fifteen at the most. 
Not so with the ocean going steamers. They are big crea- 
tures. ‘They enter a harbor very slowly, because if they 
ever bumped anything they would just naturally rip a great 
hole in it. They ease up very slowly and, if they do go to dock, it takes 
them a long time before everything is in order for passengers to alight. 
We were three hours getting out of the harbor at Honolulu going 
west this last time, because the wind was driving us right back to the 
dock, and these big boats are handled very carefully. Finally, when 
we thot our bow was going to ram the dock, we cleared it by about 
five feet. When the Captain finally got out of the harbor, he was all 
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in, tired out. The financial responsibility of a big boat means some- 
where between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000, according to the kind and 
quantity of cargo on board, much less the value of the personnel on 
board ship. 

We believe that the nicest system of docking of any was at Yoko- 
hama. The hotel runners came out and got on just after you left 
quarantine. Your work was taken care of quietly, orderly, on board 
ship before you docked. You turn your keys over to the porter, land, 
gato your hotel, and forget your baggage. He gets it thru customs and 
in a jiffy here it is at the hotel, more than likely never opened, at least 
seemingly nothing disturbed. 

At any port over which the U. S. has control you may pleasurably 
anticipate trouble with customs. We were in Manila four days. As 
we were going back on the same boat we came in on, we left our trunks 
on board ship, thinking we could go down any time and get anything 
we needed. Mabel wanted some clothes, so she went to the ship to get 
them. Coming off, the customs refused to pass her with two dresses, 
some shoes, and a little leather hat. ‘The hat was bought in San Fran- 
cisco, but it had a German trade mark. ‘The shoes were bought in 
Chicago, but they had an English manufacturer’s name in them. ‘The 
dress was bought in New York and had a French tag on it. He in- 
sisted upon customs, claiming that she was trying to get it into the 
country. Finally she convinced him that all three had been worn. 
Then, not until then, did he release the articles. 

If the tide is up, you can go right to dock in Shanghai. If it is out, 
a tug comes away down the river and takes you in. And you may 
have to go from town to ship the same way. 

At the harbor of Hong Kong, we docked across the bay and had to 
ferry back and forth between Kowloon and Hong Kong. We stayed 
at the hotel anyhow. Hong Kong is where we struck the little boats, 
lying alongside, each boat carrying all kinds of birds for sale, cages ’n 
everything. Canaries, parrots, trained birds to go up into the air for 
a seed and then come back to your finger, etc. ‘Thousands of them. 

At Touraine, Indo-China, we dropped anchor out in the harbor. 
We took little boats which rolled and tossed as they made for dock. 
Sometimes the wind is so strong from landward that even one anchor 
won't hold, so they drop another. At times even this does not suffice. 

At Saigon, Indo-China, we docked at the dock, but going up a river 
made it slow work and it was several hours before passengers could go 
ashore. At some ports you go off in tugs which rock and roll at the side 
of the boat; this makes going from the big to the little boat very unsafe 
and you must watch your step. 

Usually there is the wildest-yelling mobs of any and all kinds waiting 
at all docks. Hotel runners by the score, each yelling and trying to 
body-snatch you. Baggage is piled up mountain high and it is one mad 
scramble to keep your eye on yours until it is safely handed over to the 
proper hotel man—and then you can rest safely, 
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At Port Said we were dumped into little skiffs, while a policeman 
stood guard and advised the passengers which to take and which not. 
The natives stand there and try to grab you, then take you out in the 
middle of the river and threaten you if you don’t come across with some 
exorbitant fee. 

Port Said was undoubtedly the most wild, but New York was the 
most desired, harbor of all. The Statue of Liberty certainly does look 
mighty good to every American. 

If your steamer is anchored out in the harbor, or in the river, and you 
go to town in the evening, when you come back to the boat at night 
don’t take just anybody who comes along with a boat and offers to 
ferry you across for a few coppers. He will more than likely take you 
out in the river, hold you up or knock you on the head, drown you, 
and that is the end of that trip. Steamship companies always provide 
regular ferry service with reliable steamers between ship and shore. 
Wait for these. 

Everybody must pass medical inspection at every port where they 
land and passengers are going ashore. ‘This is usually a line-up and they 
may look at your hands and face. No covering of either is usually 
permitted. Your passports are then inspected and some sort of iden- 
tification is given you which is taken up as you go ashore. ‘The most 
inquisitive of any and all is the Japanese Government. ‘They want to 
know who you are, your business, where you come from, where you 
go, how long you are going to stay, what you are going to do here, where 
do you leave the country and when, etc. And they follow you thru 
their special police system to see that you do it. During your absence 
at hotels, it will not be surprising to return and find that everything 
has been ransacked and laid carefully back to try and deceive you of that 
fact. “They want to know! 

In all the large ports you are given a slip to fill out. On this they 
ask how many pieces of baggage you are going to take off. You must 
state the number of hand bags and trunks. You are then given 
lettered slips “P,’’ which are pasted on each piece. When the baggage 
is taken off, it is placed with that letter. You go there, get it all to- 
gether, and then customs comes and inspects your baggage and passes 
you with a chalk mark which shows it is ready to be released, after which 
you can carry away your property. 

Very little trouble is given the ordinary traveler. They know he is 
traveling. They know he buys and takes home certain trinkets. They 
pass most of these with little trouble. But, the most careful govern- 
ment is the U. S. Don’t try to smuggle in the slightest thing regardless 
of value. ‘They'll catch you at it sure. They have spotters, profes- 
sional shoppers, in every important city of Europe. They are checking 
daily on buyers. ‘They follow purchasers thru and see if you declare 
them. 

The writer bought some marble in Florence. One month after we 
arrived home, we received a letter asking us what piece of baggage we 
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brot it home in, that it had not been declared. As a matter of fact, it 
weighed four tons and was coming by freight and had not yet been 
shipped. 

Entering customs in the Far Eastern countries, they were very anxious 
to know if you had firerams, such as revolvers, etc. We did not and 
so declared. But others, who thot they needed them for self protection, 
were compelled to declare them, after which they were sealed, taken up, 
and it was made possible for the owner to get it at the port where he 
left the country, after paying a certain small duty upon same for bring- 
ing it into the country. If there was a need for carrying firearms, you 
could get a permit from the proper authorities. The reason for being 
so strict is to prevent the natives from getting firearms from people who 
would bring them in. Thruout China it is generally conceded that the 
foreigner who carries a gun is usually a pretty bad man or he would not 
find it necessary to have one. “They regard quite suspiciously any for- 
eigner who carries a gun and are more liable to make him an instru- 
ment of attack to protect themselves against him. ‘Thruout all our 
travels, we have never carried a gun and never believed it necessary. 
Any man with a gun will find many small provocations to cause use 
for it, which anywhere might end in disastrous consequences; which, if 
he did not have it, would save him endless complications, especially in 
foreign countries. 

No two harbors look alike or are alike. Each harbor is a new thrill, 
an unexpected anticipation. New kinds of hand-propelled boats are for 
your amusement. 

By all means, when taking a long trip, confine yourselves to several 
smaller pieces, if necessary, in preference to one or two large strong 
trunks. We took one Hartmann and one Oshkosh and, believe me, 
they stood the trips mighty well, but they sure do bang your baggage. 
Steamer hand bags made of reliable and solid leather are preferable. 
Travel as light as you can, even then you will have too much. 

Hotels on land all] cater to boat business. Some of them advise you 
to wireless from the ship, collect, what reservations you want. Espe- 
cially is this true with American hotels. Their runners meet you and 
relieve you of all unnecessary trouble. 


Salient Precautions 


The “East” is divided into three divisions: 
Near East, 
Middle East, 
Far East. 
In all the oriental countries (except in the largest cities) the water 
is poor, food is unfit and beds are boards. Plus the extreme heat, plus 
going night and day, and studying, runs you down in physical resistance. 
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Under no circumstances think of going about, in the middle of the 
day, without a “‘topi” or pith helmet. 

The sun’s rays beat down so direct, and the heat is so intense, that 
it tends to produce a “violet ray” effect that bakes your brain. Any 
attempt to beat this necessity finds people suddenly paralyzed as a direct 
result. 

Some women, who are nicer than the necessity, resent giving up their 
Parisian hats for the awkward and heavy “‘topi,” only to find themselves 
in bed suffering with something quite serious, which, under proper and 
due care, they will overcome, even tho it does discommode you for the 
time being in being unable to travel on or seeing the things you came 
at great expense to see. 

It is better to be safe than sorry. “These hats can be secured at 
Hong Kong on your way going from East to West or at Cairo on your 
way going from West to East, but get them! 

On a recent “’round the world” cruise, some 350 out of 700 people 
were laid up in their berths on board ship, at Bombay, as a result of 
the heat. 

On account of the heat it is best to enter India during the month 
of December, and you should be out of there by March first at the 
latest. We people of the temperate zone do not adapt ourselves like the 
native does. Even the “foreigners” in India go to the “hill stations” 
to avoid the heat of the low lands and only under necessity would they 
come down from the mountains during the summer, which lasts from 
March first to about November first. 

Notwithstanding, this is a wise precaution, yet “ ’Round the World 
Cruises” are scheduled, annually, to leave New York on or right after 
Christmas. This is done to take advantage of an economic situation 
as well as the best period for people to get away, altho not the best 
for health, as evidenced by the above statement of what recently hap- 
pened on one. 

Eat no raw fruits, or vegetables, even tho thoroly washed, unless 
it is imported fruit. Eat no food unless you positively know that it 
has been thoroly cooked. Local native cooks can hardly be relied upon. 
They cook it slightly because fuel is scarce and they get used to it prac- 
tically raw and think you ought to. Drink no water from any public 
place. Drink only Tansan in Japan and bottled soda in other countries. 
They can be had. It is better to become hungry and thirsty than 
to lay yourself wide open to sickness in a careless country where you 
would get careless attention from the purveyors to the sick. 

In India, on a restaurant car, for “Tiffin” I asked for ice to be put 
in my warm bottled soda water, to drink. ° 

They told me they “had no ice for water,” but I noticed that they 
had ice for whiskey-and-sodas. I finally ceased arguing and bought a 
whiskey-and-soda, took the ice out, threw the whiskey away and: put 
the ice in my soda water. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of a 
rj/HROUGHOUT the most of the Far Eastern countries, we 
| were taught to wear a “‘cuma-bund” which consists of a 
=< It is known in China as a “cholera belt.” 
oil The days are very hot, and the chill comes on quite sud- 
Then is when you put it on. 
It keeps the intestines from getting chilled and tends to 
over the outer clothing. 
Dysenteries and fevers are common. 
and you expect to return in the evening or at night, take along a light 
top coat or other wrap which you can put on as the sun goes down. 
tense heat of the noon hours—and you need to protect yourself. 
If these few, but important, precautions are taken, you need have no 
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woolen band several times wrapped around the intestines. 
S=| denly as soon as the sun goes down. 
prevent an adaptative dysentery. It can be wrapped next to the skin or 
If you are going out for the day, regardless of how hot the day is, 
It suddenly turns quite chilly—which is only by contrast with the in- 
hesitancy in taking this sort of a trip. 


ADVANTAGES 


It pushes back the horizon of prejudices. 

It increases the fund of understanding of other peoples, ways and 
customs. 

It broadens the mental activities. 

It increases the scope of human educations. 

It produces a clarity for those who differ in theories, conclusions, or 
activities. 

It liberalizes the narrowness of the average mind, 

It teaches you there is more than one religion. 

It gives you to understand that others may disagree and still be right. 

It proves that, letting time do its work, every country has a way of 
working out its own salvation under its own conditions and environments. 

It teaches that transplantation or forcing a vital change of thot is not 
successfully possible. 


It pungently suggests that human nature has a way of solving its own 
problems best suited to its needs. 


DISADVANTAGES 


That the people at home have a way of coddling their prejudices. 
That while people, at home, want to hear and know what you have 
gained, it is more congenial that you agree with them. 
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That while you have broadened, it is unpleasant to try and lift others 
up by educating them to what you have gained. 

That people at home still maintain their rights to be limited in their 
constructions regardless of whether right or wrong. 

That any definite working principle that you have earned your right 
to think, speak, or write about, it is not always as welcome as you 
think it ought to be. 

That, by contrast, the only fellow that really profits most, is your- 
self. Others prefer to be stable. 

That you may disagree with the folks at home, and they are always 
right because they have never been there. 

That what you have actually studied, seen, and know cannot over- 
come the conceptions that people who stay at home want to do. 

That the stay-at-homes have it all figured out that every other 
country ought to think, speak and act as we do here, whether it is 
suited, agreeable, or wanted in other countries or not. 

That forced transplantation is the thing, because the folks at home 
give money to help bring it about, without knowing what or why they 
do it. 

And, it pungently also suggests that the folks at home know more 
about other countries the less they know about them, therefore, what 
you have gleaned from travel, keep it to yourself, or forever expect to 
be kept in controversy and be the center of a storm of protest because you 
think facts and truth take precedence over ignorance and hypotheses 
and theories. 


How to Carry Money 


FE carried a Letter of Credit as well as the American Ex- 
press Company’s checks. Either is alzay's recognized every- 
where for their full face value. The only place we had any 
trouble cashing any American Express Company’s checks 
was an American Express Company’s $50 check in the 
headquarters office of the American Express Company, at 
Paris, France. Peculiar? We thot so. 

In carrying a Letter of Credit, carry your indentification 
book in a separate place than where you carry your letter; if possible, on a 
separate person. “Thieves abound most everywhere. Getting the one, 
without the other, does no good. They must be together to be cashed. If 
both are kept together, and they are stolen together, it will cause you no 
little inconvenience to get your money to go on with. Of course, when 
you go to the bank to get cash, the two must be together for that short 
period of time, after which they should be separated. 

The fourth member of our party had his Letter of Credit stolen in 

Milan, Italy; but having them separated he did not worry, altho it 

Was Inconvenient. 
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Speaking of thieves, the worst place perhaps in all continental Europe 
is Rome, Italy. Schools there make a business of teaching subtle methods 
of cutting even inside pockets open. They “jam” a crowd on you that 
appears innocent and, next thing you know, your money is gone. Hip 
wallets, and inside coat pockets are easy even for children to “swipe.” 

It is well to be on the lookout anywhere in Italy. The banks daily 
post a long list of the numbers of stolen certificates which they must 
check up against your certificate before they will issue money on it. 
They do this to safeguard you. 

The ‘‘rate of exchange” is always fluctuating. If you are going to 
remain in a certain country or province any length of time take cog- 
nizance of the market before you “buy money.” By doing so you can 
often “earn” many dollars. 

I recall in Peking—we were there three weeks. We wanted to buy 
some Chinese rugs. We watched the market. It was $1.40 when we 
arrived. That is, we got $1.40 Peking money for our $1.00 American 
money. About two days before we left, it had raised to $1.86. ‘Then 
was when we “‘bought”’ Peking money with our American money. ‘The 
difference bought us another Chinese rug. 

Do not exchange money at hotels when you pay your bills. Pref- 
erably, take a little extra time and run over to the American Express 
Company office (even tho you have other kinds of certificates) and they 
will usually give you a higher rate of exchange than is quoted even at 
the banks, and considerably higher than the hotels will cash your cer- 
tificates for. Hotels are usually telling about the “‘loss’”’ they must take 
and discount you considerably. 

We have found that the American Express Company will give you a 
higher rate of exchange than does Cook’s at any of its offices. 

And, while we are talking money, be careful. In China they have 
two kinds of dollars. There is the dollar ‘with the face on it” and 
the dollar ‘‘without a face.” There is an actual difference of several 
cents per dollar. Suppose, for instance, you buy something and pay 
for it in Peking dollars ‘‘with a face on it.” He will give you change 
for money “without a face on it,” meanwhile he is actually ahead be- 
cause you gave him a dollar “with a face on it” that is worth, say $1.04, 
and he gives you change for money “without a face on it” and he is 
ahead $.04. 

The Chinese have a “squeeze,” which means the difference between 
which they make change out of your big money or little money. Every 
Chinese who buys or sells gets his “‘squeeze’”’ on the transaction. If he 
buys groceries for the Master who pays him wages, he gets his ‘‘squeeze.”’ 
The “squeeze” is the illegitimate gain he makes off of what is a 
legitimate transaction in his mind. 

On the reverse to all this, a money exchanger usually comes on board 
ships as you are leaving the last port town in one country on your way 
going into another port town in another country. He will exchange 
your money for full-face value, perhaps even more than you bought it 
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for. You wonder how he can afford to do this, even tho on “an even 
break,” and still live and make a living. 

Here is what he does. He buys your money at current. rates of ex- 
change. He then holds that money until the rate of exchange goes up, 
which might be tomorrow or a week from now, and then sells. And, 
as he is playing money both ways between two or more countries, he 
is actually giving you a square deal and getting rich on it. “These fellows 
usually are quite trustworthy, at least we have always found them so. 
More so than the average hotel keeper. 


EXCHANGE OF MONIES 


Passing from one country to another United States money needed to 
be exchanged. 
Yen and sen ( Japan) 
Korea currency 
Shanghai dollars (Shanghai) 
Peking dollars (Peking) 
Hong Kong dollars (Hong Kong) 
Pesos ( Philippine Islands) 
Malay Straits dollars 
Ticals (Siam) 
Rupees, annas and pice (India) 
Rupees of different value (Ceylon) 
Rupees of still different value (Burmah) 
Pound of 100 piasters (Egypt) 
Pound of 500 piasters (Syria) 
Pounds and pence, shillings (English as well as Egyptian) 
Piaster (Palestine) 
Lira (Italy) 
Franc (Switzerland) 
Franc (France) 


Morals 


ORALS are largely a question of geography. 
Here at home—the men wear the pants and the women 

fies lig oy the skirts. 
Pars In China, the men wear the skirts and the women the 
is iit pants. 
o> In India nakedness is based on a necessity. 
— > In the U. S. to have nude statues is either art under cover 
or illegal in public. 

In Egypt a man can have as many women in his harem as he can 
afford to support. 

In the U. S. and Europe if he has more than one and it is found 
out, into the lock-up he must go. 
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In making a trip of this magnitude, if you are going to turn up your 
nose at everything you see, or are going to act the prude at things you 
might not like, or are going to be offended at everything that strikes 
your priggish instincts, then you might as well stay at home because 
you will be offended everywhere and your trip will be anything but 
pleasant. 

Make up your mind when leaving home, that what is, is, and that 
you'll make the best of it. Try and look at it as they do; try to get 
their version of why they do what they do as they do, and you'll better 
understand the things you see. 

To study the people, see the people as is. Go anywhere, everywhere. 
Take life as it is. See the various theatres and dancers; take in the 
Yoshiwara in Tokio. See the highest and lowest and get the con- 
trasts. 

To the pure all things are pure is an overworked expression, but if 
that is what you are, seeing what you will will not change you, and you 
will the better understand human nature as it is over there. 

Every place that any of us could go, we went, including my son of 
nineteen and Mrs. Palmer. Being students of man, we were rarely 
refused, anywhere, any of us. 

One great objection we found to some travelers is that they are told 
in advance; they refuse to go and see, then come home and talk of 
things regardless of the facts. 


SJHERE are many things we world-globe-trotting Americans 
would like to have. For instance: A daily newspaper which 
tells us what is going on in the rest of the world as well as 

Although there were three world-trip cruises in Columbo 

(Ceylon) harbor, with many very famous American people 

2593 on board, there appeared but one short squib in the local 

The local people do not desire to encourage news about travelers be- 

cause they do not desire to encourage tourists, because they claim that 

it raises local prices they have to pay after the tourists are gone, not- 

of thousands of rupees behind them. The native uses a very short- 
sighted illusion. 

A bathtub with hot and cold water faucets and not a jar full of water, 

A chain that we can pull rather than a commode to fill, with its 

notices to call a coolie, or to use the sawdust; 

A climate where you are not wet through after a short walk or a 


What a Globe Trotter,Wants 
locally. 
papers about any of them. 
withstanding these three boatloads of rich Americans leave hundreds 
a tin dipper and a concrete floor; 
climb upstairs ; 
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A sight of a telephone in the room, with a “Hello” girl at the other 
end rather than a walk down to the office and then an ‘“‘Are you there?” ; 

Something to eat different than a thin consomme, goat’s meat, poorly 
cooked chicken and boiled potatoes; 

Something to drink besides soda water, which gas-bloats you up to a 
perfect eighty-four ; 

A bed, not boards; something with springs that fit the body and pro- 
duce rest; 

A pillow that is soft, rather than a slip filled with matted grass or 
sand; 

A night without jackals calling each other, “cheechars” calling each 
other up and down your walls; a room without mosquitoes singing their 
songs of stings; a bed without a mosquito cage that has holes and lets 
them in; or the flapping of the wings of the flying fox. 

““Cheechars,” as they are known locally, are what we call chameleons. 
Vhey call each other, and to each other, and it sounds exactly like 
“chee-char,” hence the name. 

A morning without crows and dogs howling for something to fill their 
starved bodies; 

A night without screaming crows and wailing dogs; 

A real cup of coffee with real cow’s cream; 

A meal without mosquitoes, flies, or a punkah; 

A ship that will move forward without taking sudden notions of jerk- 
ing sideways or up and down at the ends; 

A “Hello” girl at the other end of the telephone instead of some 
native boy who jabbers to you and you jabber back and neither of you 
understand each other, nor do you get anywhere. 

We soon learned that brilliant colors symbolized the Far East, for 
there we saw—gorgeous purples, screaming yellows, sombre bronzes, and 
exciting reds. 

Also we found delicious fruits—such as pomelo, papati, oranges of all 
kinds, cocoanut, the magosteen, bananas all colors and sizes, delicious 
dates, duku, papaya, limes, etc. 

There are many things we would like to have, but, as I often told 
our folks, if that over there was as it is at home, we would have stayed 
at home. 

We go there because it is what it is, therefore we must take it as it is. 

And, in speaking of things we would like, we would like to run 
across a French boat in the Indo-China waters where men would dress 
before they come down to the dining salon for dejeuner, in their pajamas 
and bedroom slippers and then loll about on the decks until 9 or 10 A.M. 
before they retire to dress for the day. 

Finicky? Not a bit of it. It mattered not to me, but, I had a 
reaction that made me slightly peeved. On this same boat, where this 
sort of thing was actually happening daily, I retired to the smoking 
room which is reserved for men who smoke. [ retired there, took out 
my Corona and started to write. It got hot, about 150 to 160 Fahren- 
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heit, so I took off my coat. In a few minutes the bar-boy came to me 
and asked me to “please put on your coat, for a woman may come in.” 

Men could go to the dining salon and loll about the decks, where 
Women were, in their pajamas and slippers, but if I, dressed, went to the 
men’s smoking room and removed my coat, I had to put it on again. 
Straining at a gnat and gulping an elephant, says I. 


Being Disillusioned 


TRIP of this kind is a great educational disillusioner. 
Meeting a famous hotel proprietor in Switzerland, I asked 
him where I could go to see unusual buildings, or places of 
business to get unusual ideas. 

He told me that he had just returned from such a trip, 
from America. 

“What you want to see is in America.” 

“There are three places over there worth seeing.” 
“Roycroft Inn at East Aurora, N. Y., Mission Inn, at Riverside, 


California, and The Palmer School of Chiropractic, at Davenport, 
Towa.” 


You associate certain countries with certain things. 

You go there expecting to get the very best of that thing there. 

Ceylon—Ceylon Tea. Poor! 

Egypt—Fatima. “Egyptian cigarettes.” ‘They are all made in Turkey 
and shipped to Egypt. 

Egypt—Cleopatra. ‘The only evidence was her Palm Olive Soap. 

Cleopatra is pictured as a white woman. 

She was as black as a chunk of coal. 

(It pays to advertise!) 


We attend a theatre in America. 

We see the “Indian Rajah” gazing into a crystal and telling us the 
wonders of the mystic. 

That’s the bunk. 

Never saw a crystal anywhere in India. 

There is a contrast between the methods of colonization of the U. S. 
in the Philippines—and of Great Britain in India. 

The U. S. began a plan of education, building schools, etc. 

The Filipino is coming through. 

Great Britain is using military strength, regarding the native as a 
dog, hence he is where he was in the beginning. 

But, let it be said to the credit of Great Britain, no other country 
could have done any more, even with different methods. 


In Switzerland, we expected to see Swiss people in quaint costume. 
We saw none. 
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We expected to get plenty of “Swiss Cheese.” 

We expected to see large dairies, but saw few cows because they keep 
them locked up in the daytime. 

We expected to see St. Bernard dogs, like my Big Ben, but we saw 
only four. 

We expected to get plenty of ‘‘Swiss Cheese.” 

Only to find that so called ‘Swiss Cheese” is made in America and 
that American Cheese is sold in Switzerland. 

We expected to see “white elephants” in Siam but we didn’t. 


Troubles Wherever We Went 


N China, fighting in and around Shanghai. 

Could not go to Canton, because of the fighting. 

It was impossible for us to get to Peking (on our second 
trip) because of the railroad lines being taken over by the 
army of one of the Generals. 

At Java there was serious earthquakes, and many places 
closed to visitors, so we cut Java. 

Vesuvius shot her head off while we were there. 

In Italy, Strambouli, Aetna and Vesuvius were unusually active. 

In Egypt, there was an insurrection brewing and imminent. 

In the Holy Land, Lord Balfour and the Jews and Mohammedans 
Were cutting up. 

Even old Neptune tuned up for our special occasion. 

We were in two typhoons in the Yellow Sea and the Pacific Ocean 
off Yokohama, and went thru tailenders of two others—yes we were!! 


Fish We Saw 


HROUGH the Indian Sea, Japan, wonderful phosphores- 
cence at night. Through the Gulf of Aden, brilliant light- 
blue-green phosphorescence. In the Gulf of Aden, a fight 
between a sword fish and a porpoise. 

Frequent schools of porpoises. 

Whales—saw about 50 out of New York. 

In all my 470,000 miles in the last 16 years (1909-1925) 
these were the first live whales. 

Among all the rest we had pink prawns to eat which the tourist 
should guard against carefully, fat-eyed fish in Malaya, blue, red, and 
black crabs, octopus made into soup in Honolulu and Japan, raw fish 
cut into strips and sun-dried to eat in Japan, jelly fish made into stews, 
fish with whiskers, whip tail fish which puff themselves up so that one 
can stand on them, fish with poisonous spines, etc. It’s wonderful what 
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is in the sea that the landlubber does not know about. Over at Port Said, 
the ships had just come in from sea and they emptied about 100 shark. 
The hide makes wonderful shoe leather. 

The “phosphorescence” spoken of is a myriad of small fish that, when 
agitated, throw off a light. Given millions of them, stirred up by the 
bow of the boat, the light was often sufficient to read a paper by on 
board deck, especially when we would go to the bow where all other 
lights were off. 

We noticed this phosphorescence particularly at Penang, Malay States, 
where the fish were in thousands, altho of greater size, I should judge 
about the size of river minnows. In the Inland Sea they were much 
smaller altho of greater quantity. In the Gulf of Aden the light was 
actually brilliant. 


At the Risk of Our Lives 


HAVE no desire to say that such trips are without danger, 
nor would I care to be quoted as saying that it was fraught 
with danger. Accidents will happen anywhere, any time, 
with anybody. 

Five times we almost lost our lives. 

Three of these times were on drives in the Holy Land. 
The roads over the Lebanon or Anti-Lebanon mountains 
are built in the cheapest possible way, which is to follow 
around the curves of the hills. The roads in Syria are wonderful—of 
crushed rock. Smooth, but not wide enuf. 

The chauffeurs, or cyse, are Mohammedans, therefore fatalists. To 
kill a Christian is to greet Mohamet sooner in Heaven—and cut off 
several thousand years getting there. ‘‘What is to be, will be” is their 
song as they whiz you around these blind bends thru fogs, snowstorms 
and on icy roads. 

Three times we skidded within inches of. precipices, once skidding for 
20 feet on the very brink of a 200 foot drop. In one of these trips we 
were the first aid to a wreck of a big car laying in the ditch. It must 
have happened just a few minutes before. “The chauffeur was still dazed 
sitting at his wheel, the passengers (a physician and his wife and two 
children) were in the car. The Dr. was dazed, his wife was badly 
cut and likewise were the children. We rendered first aid and took 
them back to town. The driver, of course, passed the buck to a steering 
knuckle. The car was in the ditch—wrecked completely. 

We finally took charge of this situation and was ready to take charge 
of the car ourselves, by putting him out, if he had not changed his tactics. 

We ran into a typhoon at Yokohama that stove in a porthole, took 
the rigging of our bow-deck, and sprung a leak in the bow of the boat. 
Our engines were stopped and we floated for several hours, being unable 
to make headway against the 80 mile wind. The waves were 40 feet 
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high. It is said, on the high seas, that the waves are 50 percent of the 
velocity of the wind. 

We ran into two tailenders of two others that were almost as severe. 

In Cairo, the word was passed to kill all the whites, so great was the 
hatred against the British on the day of the sitting of the Legislature. 
In all innocence, we sat on the rear seat of an automobile in one of the 
most prominent street intersections. We were surrounded by wonderful 
soldiers on beautiful Arabian horses. We thot this peculiar at the time, 
but the reason we learned later that night. The hotels were surrounded 
by soldiers and many were in the lobby to prevent anything starting. 

We were in Syria and Palestine during the Balfour uprising, which 
Was minimized by the press very much. It was serious. 

You can never tell, in these oriental countries, what is actually happen- 
ing. There is no local press, in your language, so that you can tell what 
is going on. In Cairo, we never knew what was happening locally, 
until we got The New York Herald, printed in Paris, France, and then 
brot to Cairo, Egypt. We learned a week after it happened, what did 
happen, in that way. We did occasionally run across a stale Reuter 
telegram. 


Prohibition 


NEVER touch liquor. Have no use for it in any form. 
Believe that men are better off without it, but have no 
scruples against others having it, if they want it. 

Believe that education is better than suppression. 

Saw more drunks on the streets of New York City, in a 
“Wet-Dry” country, in three days— 

Than in all the rest of the trip, in all the “wet” countries, 
except Singapore on New Year’s Eve. 

Prohibition needs education. If prohibition is to succeed, then educa- 
tion must. If education fails, so does prohibition. Force never success- 
fully made wrong right, nor has it ever drawn right out of a people. I 
do not touch liquor, think humanity is better off without it, believe the 
country is better off economically without it, but education is the better 
route to accomplish the end. The same religious elements that now desire 
to compel prohibition, are the same types of mind that drove the pilgrims 
out of England, burned witches in Salem and have always forced their 
views merely because they were theirs. 


LEAVING THE U.S. A. 


"ROUND THE WORLD 
With B. J. 


Leaving the U. S. 


Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco, California. 
Dear Frank: 

On this trip I shall write about things just as they come and as [ think 
them. I shall be frank and give my reason for them. As is to be 
expected, the forepart will be of things here at home. The farther [ get 
away, the farther away will be my thoughts. I ask no apologies for 
things I write nor the way in which I shall think them, letting them 
speak for themselves. 


We left home Saturday, motoring to Clinton, taking the Overland 
Limited to San Francisco direct. Going to Clinton with us were some 
of our closest friends. 

I shall always remember that as a day of tears. It seems to me that 
everybody was crying or was going to, or would as soon as we were out 
of sight. There was genuine pathos of gladness and regrets for all 
from all. The greatest and most genuine joy and regrets came from 
those who had lived closest to us for the past twelve to eighteen months. 
They knew what this trip meant to us. 

Our absence will be a blessing in disguise to us and to them, in many 
ways. 

Some people move forward because of a deliberate desire; others 
move forward because they are pushed; others more slowly; some move 
only when others force them; some never move at all and are moved 
upon; some never move at all; others want to be left alone to sit still— 
some are willing to jump ahead by leaps and bounds; others will move 
forward providing the road is paved; others move when they are left to 
go in their own way and at the speed their minds make possible. 

Our people depict all the types. First, those who went all the way 
quickly. Second, those who have taken one step and are now cautiously 
standing still. Third, those who are hesitating whether to move or 
stand still. 

All those who could move have moved. All those who can move 
have expressed themselves. Many of those who could not move previous 
to this have moved because of the recent proposition made possible. 
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Everything has been made possible for those who desire to move. All 
obstacles have been removed. 

After everybody has been taken care of that wants to be taken care of, 
it’s then a question of letting the rest rest until the majority catch up with 
the leaders. That is one reason we are taking this extended trip—we 
will let the majority settle back into a comfortable groove, in their new 
niche we have created for them. If we were to remain, I am afraid that 
our fertile minds would create new steps further on; we might move 
them again before they were to be moved. So, J think it is well 
we are away. You will remember what I said about the progressive 
being a disturber to him who is contented and how few people like to 
be disturbed by progress. 

It appears that this first epistle is going to be a series of different thots, 
bearing on many subjects. 

We are on the Overland Limited, Number One, going over the North 
Western, U. P., and S. P. I am writing this particular little squib in 
the diner at Green River, Wyoming. After traveling some 410,000 
miles, we say that the roadbeds on these roads are the finest in America. 
There is none of that up-and-down juggle, none of that side roll—just 
a steady, onward pull that is without equal in this country. Not once 
has any of the engineers bumped this train, either unhooking or hooking, 
stopping or starting. A night’s rest is a full night’s rest, with almost 
the same ease as at home. I can write without any of that usual hunting 
for the paper, and use my typewriter (my trusty Corona) without hitting 
the wrong keys because of jerks. I used to think the New York Central 
or the Pennsylvania had the best, but they come second now. I wish 
to pass this traveler’s rose, written on the run, to this transcontinental 
trip for it will be some 60,000 miles from now before we shall bump 
into its equal again. 

We arrived at San Francisco at 2 p.M. at the Oakland station, where 
Wwe were unexpectedly met by friends. We were met at the ferry station 
by Dr. Clayton of the California Chiropractic Board with his car. We 
registered at the St. Francis and then jumped direct out to Crissy Field, 
where a flying circus was on. 

The first day out we received a signed and sealed letter, with no post- 
age. On the outside it said, “To be delivered on first day out,” which 
looked suspicious. How did it get on board? Then the next day came 
another with a different date. By this time we began to see more mice 
coming through the same first hole. We suspicioned a game by “the 
gang” at home. We actually looked forward to them, for there is so 
little to do on board but kill time and it’s hard shooting to a busy group. 
These little epistles, from day to day, helped to keep the blues away. 

I am writing this one day out from Honolulu. We have had four days 
of rough weather. ‘The old boat rolled and tossed something terrible 
and they say she is a steady ship and maybe she is, in dry dock, but she 
cuts up all sorts of didoes some days. For some unaccountable reason I 
have not been seasick, never fed the fishes once; have been up and doing 
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all the time with the exception of the first afternoon, and that I now 
believe was more a case of stagefright than anything else. Mabel and 
Dave have been ‘“‘quietly taking the rest cure in their beds” most of the 
time. ’Tis well, for something has to bring some of these restless people 
down on their backs where they mus? rest, willingly. 

However, I am not saying that I am a good sailor. The most of that 
time I was fighting to hold terra firma and my stomach together, but I 
was up, and that was the big thing. I had all meals in the saloon and 
kept all down. 

One day this week-—and that’s the way you figure time on these trips— 
I received the following wirelessed wire: 


Dr. Palmer, 
S. S. President Pierce. 

Will you address civic clubs twenty-first? Advise subject immediately, 
my expense. Dr. Slater. 

I answered ‘‘Yes,” so expect that job on my hands tomorrow noon. 
Will write about it after we leave there. 


This is all this time. All send love to everybody at home. 
B. J. and Dave. 


At sea, somewhere between San Francisco and Honolulu: 

Nearer Honolulu than San Francisco—there being a reason! 

Fifth day out, 11 other days being all ‘in,’ but always “out” to 
visitors. 


as. 


ae 


Dave, Mabel, and B. J., the Indivisible Trio that Have Made Many Trips 
Together. The Internal, External, Eternal Triangle—Father, Son and Mother 
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Along came the day to leave San Francisco, and it was high noon, 
therefore we hiked to a taxicab for our good ship bound for China. Such 
a nice boat, so large and so safe looking, so sleek and neat that I wanted 
to pat it and rub it down. 

We got on board, bags and baggage, and to our neat little cabin. 
‘Two lowers and an upper, we three. 

Our friends came down to see us off, and the cruel man’s wouldn’t 
let them beyond the gate until the last five minutes. Some twenty of 
the faithful were down to the dock to see us off. 

How sweet San Francisco looked off there on its hills. How kind 
and wistful were looks looked at us and to us. 

Knowing past experiences, we had been stacking up info to be used 
by us against that bugbear, that nasty necessity, mal-de-mer, or what 
some lowbrows call seasickness, 

Here are a few of the surefires: 

“It’s just a state of mind.” Yea, bo, but when your belly’s up in 
your mouth and its contents are shooting skyward, it’s something more 
than a state of mind; it’s a state of upside down belly. 

“Rub salt in your hair.” Didn’t have time! 

‘Put cotton in your ears.” We had ’em in the pillows. Why? 

“Let your heads hang over the end of the bed down to the floors.” 
Not necessary to add gravity to the contents. 

“Carry a bit of sod and smell it.” You may be able to kid your eyes, 
but your stomach is wise. 

“Take Mothersill’s Pills.” Why hurry us? Must we rush the job? 

““Take lemons.” I suppose to give the up-contents more taste. 

“Put ice-compress on your abdomen.” ‘The stomach can contract 
inside sooner than we could contract it outside. 

“Take gingerale.” For this purpose Mrs. LeBarre sent down a 
dozen bottles—which we found after we got going,—but, being so sweet, 
it was useless. It met halfway down the contents coming halfway up. 

“Don’t eat before going on board, for forty-eight hours.”’ As this was 
an instruction to be followed out on terra firma, we could and did do 
so. 
“Dill pickle.” Might have been good, but we didn’t eat; except as I 
did with my fish orders on land. We did try that. 

‘‘No meats or sweets for forty-eight hours.” We followed this one for 
the same reasons as above. 

“No soupy stuff.” This advice was unnecessary. We saw enuf 
“soupy” stuff anyhow. 

“If you get sick,” said Dr. Stiles, ‘drink a cup of warm salt water, 
clean out once and for all, and then it’s over with.” Why advance the 
advance by drinking when you were well. It would be impossible to do 
this when everything was coming up and you couldn’t get anything 
down. 

“Walk.” This we did. So proud were we. As soon as the boat got 
loose from dock we started to walk around, and around, and around 
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the deck. Mile after mile we marathon walkers tripped off. We got 
thru the Golden Gate, thru the choppy waters, out into the broad ocean 
some 100 miles and all were feeling fine. No one sick, holding our heads 
up high, looking all other passengers in the eye, smiling at any and all 
comers, as good as the best of them, no worse than the old seasoned 
fellows. 

Proud as peacocks was our family, to think that the sea had finally 
been mastered by us. Now we could shake our fists at King Neptune 
and tell him to go take a jump in the lake. 

But (and how often you’ve heard me say that it’s these “buts” which 
cause all the trouble), but about 6:00 Dave took a hurried up call to 
116. About 6.30 Mabel thot she’d “better come to the room to be safe.” 
About 7:00 J thot I’d better have dinner in the cabin. So, betwixt and 
between, all of us succumbed to the inevitable. 

I write this squib on the fifth day out. I have been up and around, 
and doing my daily dozen, as big as you please, since the morning of the 
third day. 

Dave and Mabel are still slightly under the weather. J have been 
navigating the dining room since that day. Dave started in this morning. 
Mabel hasn’t yet tried the dining car ahead. But, thank goodness, this 
much we can all say, we have not been ear as sick this trip as on former 
ones on water. 

By the time we pull out of Honolulu we shall be seasoned salts, fit 
to hit any high seas, providing, but, maybe, hoping so, perhaps. 

The fifth day out and it is actually getting hot. JI am dolled up in 
silk shirt, summer undies, white suit, socks and white shoes. The crew 
are allin white. The sun beats down like in July at home. 

Outside of two people on board, I am not discovered. I think this is 
because the crew and 80 percent of the passengers on board are either 
Chinese or Japanese, and amongst them we are as yet little known. 

This is a 600-foot boat, loaded down with freight, and between that 
fact and the extra perfect and well-behaved, house-broke ocean we are 
having a very decent and respectable ladylike trip. 

And then imagine my surprise to receive this letter from the wireless 
operator. Mr. Decatur, it appears, is president of the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha Steamship Co., on whose boat, the Tenyo Maru, we are now 
sailing. We appreciate this spirit of trying to make things pleasant for 
us. But what we had, a right to most want he couldn’t give us. 

To Dr. B. J. Palmer, Passenger, $.S. Tenyo Maru. 

Dear Sir: I have just received a radiogram from Mr. Decatur, which 
reads: 

“Dr. B. J. Palmer, passenger, any special attention will be appreciated. 
Decatur.” 

I shall be only glad if I am of any use for you, but being on watch all 
this afternoon IJ am unable to come round and see you. I’ll be exceedingly 


pleased if you could drop in to my office whenever you are inclined to. 
S. Takahaski, Chief Wireless Operator. 
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There isn’t going to be much to this letter because there isn’t much to 
see but sea and I can’t put sea into a letter. 

Our evenings are indulged in games, dances and moving pictures. 
You people out on dry land haven’t much on us. We see the flickering 
celluloid every other night. 

I have seen a few who ‘‘dress up” for dinner. The bugler whistles 
his horn at 6:30, which is a warning to tell you to glad rags for eats 
at 7:00. There is a certain grand and glorious feeling when you know 
you have glad rags with you, in the trunk, and that you can tell the 
whole darned gang that you don’t have to wear them—and then don’t. 
I enjoy (?) wearing them, therefore it’s a relief to get away where I 
don’t have to. Wearing them being such a part of our public life at 
home, it is sure one grand relief to take a vacation where we can avoid it 
with a certain respectability that isn’t noticed by their absence. 

The passenger list is mixed, Japanese, Chinese, and Americans of all 
descents and mixtures. So it would be natural to expect the crew to 
be of the same, which they are. There is a Japanese marquis and his 
wife, a Buddhist bishop, and then a scattering of all the commonherd, 
such as we three, etc. Our next door neighbor in the cottage across the 
road, in 116 Main Street, is from Peking. “They have invited us to call 
on them when we arrive there. We shall. 

Outside of all the A-No. 1 travelers, there is a mixed class of steerage 
from one nationality to another, but mostly Chinese and Japanese; how- 
ever, it wouldn't behoove us to mingle with them, for, if we did, we 
might learn much more than we know now, and by picking up edgeamaca- 
shun we would lose caste among the highbrows upstairs. 

The eats—well, the sooner we get used to it the better, for we contem- 
plate much more like it, only better or worse, for the next few months, so 
we won't complain, but take it, swallow it, and go on with smiles. 

Mabel sits by my side debating whether to navigate the dining room 
or not. Ill try and get her, and if she does, it will be her first. Some 
way or other those who have suffered mal-de-mer all seem to have much 
in common. 

Last night we went to the movies again. We saw “The Branding 
Iron.” It is peculiar, away out here under the night sky, water every- 
where, swishing on one side, then the other, to see a movie show. 


WESTWARD BOUND FOR YOKOHAMA 


I am beginning this just after luncheon. Mabel is by my side and 
says to tell all inquiring friends that this is her first day without nausea. 

Just before landing at Honolulu we received your wire telling us about 
things at home. Immediately after, or just before getting off, we were 
handed a cable from Beth, giving Mabel her good words. So it started 
off the day at Honolulu with the brightest kind of sunshine. 

We arrived at Honolulu, quarantine. Friends came out on the pilot’s 
boat and waited until we had passed quarantine, and then they came on 
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board, passing leis to all of us. The rest of the chiropractors met us at 
the dock. It sure was a royal welcome that they gave us. 

We docked at 8:30 and immediately we three were surrounded by a 
mob of chiropractors and chiropractic friends; we were bombarded with 
leis of paper, flowers, etc. There was Mrs. Chu and Mrs. Chow, and 
the rest of the Chu family. They are the relatives of Joseph Chu, who is 
now at school. They are mighty fine people. We didn’t know until 
we landed that they had arranged for a Chinese dinner for us. We were 


The Trio at Honolulu, with leis as Presented by Friends. Note the Always 
Present Note Book in B. J.’s Pocket 


also met by Drs, Rice, Winzenried and Dr. and Mrs, Slater, all chiro- 
practors here in the islands. J understand there is one more practicing 
at Hilo who did not come over. 

We hopped into the autos of our boys and went to see a pineapple 
cannery in operation. In all of our five trips here, this one sight we had 
never seen. We went through the largest in the world. After ship fare 
for six days, we gorged on ripe pineapples. 

This took us up to noon. We retired to the roof garden of the 
Young Hotel, where the press fotografer took our foto for the papers— 
even to all the leis around our necks, 

They have a wonderful system here in the civic club work. Ships come 
and go on various days. One boat carries one speaker, another ship, 
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‘Mother’ and Dave on the Beach at Waikiki, Honolulu 


another day, carriers another speaker. The clubs meet on different 
days. No one club can have all the speakers, neither can any one club 
adjourn its regular meeting date to await a certain speaker on a certain 
boat on a certain date. Hence, the clubs have a working reciprocity 
amongst themselves. They meet on their regular dates, but any member 
of any one club can attend the meeting of any other club on any other 
date to hear their speakers if he wishes. Sometimes one club invites 
the other clubs to sit in with them on a certain speaker on their meeting 
date. This happened here. 

Friday—the day we arrived—was the regular Civic Club meeting 
day. ‘They invited in the Rotary, Chamber of Commerce, and Ad 
Clubs as guests. The presidents of each sat at the speakers’ table. “They 
had a wonderful turnout. 

I delivered Selling Yourself. I have no idea how it turned out be- 
cause we sailed at three and jumped from the table to the boats, and 
Papers were not yet out. 

We were given many leis by the boys upon landing We were given 
more leis by the Chus when leaving. We have asked the boys to care- 
fully pack them in a wooden box and ship them home. Better that than 
trailing them with us over the other half of the world. Some of the 
passengers were covered with leis and garlands of flowers, with stream- 
ers of all colors, to bid “farewell” to the unforgettable ‘‘Paradise of the 
Pacific.” 

We drove the around-the-island trip, which is 100 miles, and got back 
for lunch down on Waikiki Beach. We took in the aquarium, saw surf 
board riding and outrigger boating. 
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Dr. Winzenried took fotos of all of us out in a pineapple field with 
our leis on. He will develop them and send prints on to you. 

I don’t know when any green grass (goat feather) ever looked so good 
as it did on that Sunday morning when we woke up early and saw those 
green hills back of Honolulu. After seeing nothing but water for six 
days, not even another boat, no fish but just a few small flying fellows, 
and then to come to that land and green goods—it surely was great. 

We wish to thank the boys at Honolulu for their courtesies. And, 
while we were their guests all day, let me compliment them upon one 
thing that stands out in my memory of that day—not once did anybody 
talk shop, except to ask me if I would lecture on my next trip over. 
When that was said, shop was forgotten. I don’t doubt but what they 
“‘have a case,” too, possibly scores of them; possibly they wished to ask 
for information, but if they did they forgot it all day and gave us the one 
day of absolute rest that we wished so much to get. 

They are mixed up right in their business, and it is hard for them 
to remember that we are on a vacation; but these boys did that with 
great self-restraint, therefore the more is the compliment due them. 
They left it all up to me whether I wished to talk “shop” or not; they 
left it up to me when I wanted to or didn’t, therefore they let me do 
all the leading out. 

We left at five in the afternoon. Everybody was there, including the 
Chu family. Mrs. Chu gave us a group foto of the family, and Mrs. 
Chow, sister of Josephine, had a separate one of herself. 

They presented to us many lovely remembrances upon our departure. 
We found flowers in our rooms, also a most wonderfully printed book 
on Hawaiian life. Thanks, kind friends. 

Little did Mrs. Slater know how much Mabel loved red roses when 
she presented her a bouquet of American beauties. 

As we were pulling out, the Chu girls sang Aloha Oe and the 
Honolulu Song for us. The people on board applauded and came to us 
asking that J ask our friends to sing again. I did, and they did. 

It ended one most perfect day—outside of the rain and some of the 
bad roads, but, then, we can overlook some things bad underfoot when 
there is so much good overhead (and in it). 

The same.loyalty, friendliness and thotfulness prevails at Honolulu 
amongst our people as ever. 

After the ship pulled out, we were an hour and a half getting out of 
harbor. The high wind was still blowing, and for a while it looked 
as tho this writer was going to hit the sidewalls somewhere. 

For three hours as we sailed along the coast we could still see the 
lights of the city behind us. Kind friends, we want you to know that 
we will long remember the one day spent with you. 

Today is Tuesday. “Tomorrow night we go to bed—Wednesday 
night. When we wake up next morning it will be Friday. We pass over 
the 180th meridian and therefore lose one entire day. When we get to 
China there will be just twelve hours difference in time between there 
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and New York. Midnight there is midday here. We now catch our- 
selves thinking on the same time with you, then we figure the difference 
and calculate that you are hitting the hay while we are eating lunch; 
you are eating breakfast when we are eating dinner; you are getting up 
when we are turning in. It’s funny when you come to think of it, here 
we are right on top of you on the other side of the globe and you folks 
are right underneath us. All we need do is look down, and you up, 
and we can say “Hello.” Funny world! 

There was a heavy sea all the way from Frisco to Honolulu, except 
the first day out. Dave and Mabel were in all that time except the 
first day. They stayed in their beds. The last day before Honolulu 
there was a fifty-mile-an-hour wind and storm. It’s an ill wind—but 
it forced Mabel to take a protracted in-bed rest of about six days that she 
would not have done otherwise. 

I sent the radio boys up a box of cigars. This is the letter they sent 
back: 

; At Sea, Nov. 23, 1924. 
Dr. B. J. Palmer, 

Dear Sir: 

In behalf of the radio and electrical department, I wish to thank you 
sincerely for the box of cigars you were kind enough to have sent up 
to us. 

The “Robert Burns Invincibles” have made a great hit with us all. 
They go good after dinner. Also after lunch and breakfast. ‘They are 
very good for whatever may ail one between meals. In fact, they go 
good all the time. 

Thanking you kindly once again, and with best regards, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
A. J. W. Hooy. 

Outside of a few flying fish, we have seen no other signs of life, 

not even another boat (outside of Honolulu) since we left Frisco. All 


else is just what we make it on board. We have been out some nine days 
and still have nine more to get anywhere. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Hawaluian Islands 


HE Pacific Ocean is not always true to its name—the 
“Peaceful Ocean”—as there is usually a long roll of the 
sea. It isa monotonous expanse of water, and a day would 

&¥ pass without the loneliness of the sea being broken by the 

passage of another ship or even a whale or porpoise. 

The steamship companies take pains to see that their 
Passengers are amused and entertained. In addition to the 
sports and dances which are a regular feature of social life 
at sea, there were Japanese theatricals (performed by the sailors), wrest- 
ling exhibitions, and cinema shows. A tank was also provided for swim- 
ming. 

As we steamed nearer to Honolulu, the weather became much warmer, 
and flying fish appeared in the tepid waters. We soon forgot we were 
in the middle of an American winter. Passing the Island of Molokai 
(Leper Island), we came in sight of the Island of Oahu, after a voyage 
from San Francisco of 2,089 miles, and met submarine boats, aeroplanes 
flying about, and observation balloons from Diamond Head. 

The whole island of Hawaii is intensely interesting, with its great 
lava flows, sugar-cane fields, its rolling cattle ranges, coffee and pineapple 
plantations, and its landmarks of early history, such as the Captain 
James Cook Monument at Kealakekua Bay, the City of Refuge, etc. 

The island is encircled by an automobile road crossing recent lava 
flows, and it may be negotiated easily in three days, although much more 
time should be allowed thoroughly to enjoy the trip. Retail stores, 
garages, post offices, and comfortable wayside inns with good meals and 
lodgings for visitors are to be found at convenient intervals on the route. 

Honolulu is a fitting gateway to Hawaii National Park, a beautiful 
semi-tropical city where the principal steamship lines of the Pacific con- 
verge at the ‘Crossroads of the Pacific.” It is the capital of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, the largest city in the Hawaiian group, with a population 
of 90,000; a city of cosmopolitan air and western aspect, with every 
modern improvement, but most appealing of all, a climate that varies 
but a few degrees the year ’round, never too hot nor too cold, a veritable 
everlasting Spring, with an abundance of native fruits, flowering trees, 
and blossoming bushes and plants. 

Surprising as it may seem, beautiful mountains garbed in the brightest 
of greens the year ’round constitute the most charming feature of 
Hawaiian scenery. Rising out of the mist they almost startle the first- 
time visitors with their majestic views. The islands are 2,000 miles 
west of California. “There are eight in the main group, with a total 
area of 6,405 square miles, 4,015 of which make up the Island of Hawaii, 
the ‘Big Island,” upon which the chief areas of the National Park are 
15 
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located. The Island of Kauai, 100 miles west of Honolulu, is known 
as the “Garden Island.”’ Besides enchanting scenery, it is favored with 
a number of natural attractions, such as the Barking Sands of Nohili, the 
Spouting Horn, Haena Caves, and numerous pretty beaches and bays, 
waterfalls, and canyons. 

The Hawaiian Islands, the Paradise of the Pacific, were, as I learnt 
at school, called the Sandwich Islands, after the Earl of Sandwich, the 
Lord of the Admiralty. They were re-discovered by Captain Cook in 
1778 in H.M.S. Discovery. He was killed by the natives, and it has 
never been known why, since they were neither cannibals nor savages. 
Some accounts think he was sacrificed as a holy man, others (more 
probable) that the sailors interfered with their women. ‘The islands 
have belonged to the United States since 1898, and no other country, 
with all its faults, with prohibition and similar petty annoyances that the 
foreigner has to put up with (the American is a good administrator in 
primitive lands) could, in so few years, have done so much to make these 
islands habitable for a white man. 

The islands are only ten days from New York, and golf, ocean surfing 
and swimming, big-game fishing, and outdoor sports in perpetual summer 
can be had for every day in the year. “There are no snakes, reptiles or 
insects more dangerous than a wasp, and you can walk about the semi- 
tropical jungle woods with no fear of any animate creature annoying 
you. The sea temperature for bathing during my visit was 78 degrees 
Fahrenheit, while the highest temperature of the air is 85 degrees and 
the lowest 55 degrees during the year. The climate is delightful and 
in no way enervating; neither helmets nor fans are needed. Honolulu 
might well be called the ‘Malta of the Pacific,” for the Americans have 
made it a great military and naval station. ‘The presence of members of 
the Services adds substantially to the social life and gaiety of the place, 
which reminds one of the Riviera and the South of France. 

My first visit was to the Waikiki Beach and its well-situated hotel, 
where Stevenson loved to sit under the fine old banyan-tree and read. 
Hawaiian nights have their own peculiar charm; you dance on the hotel 
verandas, or llanai, as they are called, with hundreds of electric colored 
lights on the trees, weaving a chain of light through the soft darkness. 
From the pier or wooden jetty, the sound of brown boys singing or 
playing on the ukuleles floats shoreward. ‘There is neither mist nor dew 
to chill the air, nor mosquitoes to tease you, and the evenings by the 
moonlight on the water are worthy of the island’s name—“The Para- 
dise of the Pacific.” 

The Hawaiians have beautiful natural voices, different from those of 
any other country, and if trained to sing they would certainly forfeit 
the purity of their notes. 

The Royal Hawaiian String Band of thirty-three performers entertain 
in the parks and other public places. Many of the national airs were 
composed by Queen Liliuokalini, the author of “Aloha Oc.” This 
plaintive melody is the ne’er-to-be-forgotten farewell song of Hawaii. 
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“Aloha” means good wishes and sympathy go with you in every con- 
dition, every thought and every mood, every sorrow and every joy, every 
success and every loss; welcome to your coming, bon voyage to your 
going, and friendly affection wherever you may be. To the Hawaiians 
these words carry the very height of romance, and the picturesque 
hospitality of the South Seas. In Hawaii the welcome, as the farewell, 
is the “Aloha,” and they twine around our necks the ‘“‘Llima Leis” that 
the fragrance of their true devotion may'abide beyond the parting of 
the ways! . 

The ukulele, the characteristic musical instrument of Hawaii, is a 
type of guitar with strings and wires, and was probably introduced by the 
Portuguese. When a ship arrives or departs it is greeted by the Royal 
Hawaiian Band, which plays the national air of the islands, the ‘Aloha 
Oe.” The band also offers “Home Sweet Home,” “Auld Lang Syne,” 
and other airs likely to appeal to arriving and departing passengers. 

The welcome to Honolulu is not confined to a musical reception. 
Another old and pretty custom is the flinging of garlands of flowers round 
the necks of coming and departing visitors. The steamer people do their 
share by dressing the ship with gaily colored flags and throwing out 
streamers. All this is in its way idyllic, and the “something different” 
which is perhaps the greatest charm of travel. There are eight islands 
altogether, Niihau, Kauai, Oahu, Molokai (‘‘Leper Island’), Lanai, 
Maui, Kahulaui, and the largest, Hawaii. The last is situated in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean, between the steamer routes from Vancouver 
or San Francisco to Japan and Hong Kong. 


The principal objects of interest to be seen in these islands are: 


(1) The Active Volcano (in Hawaii) 

(2) The Extinct Crater of Haleakala (Maui), 

(3) The Grand Canyon of Waimea (Kauai), and 
(4) The Historic Pali (Oahu). 


Our first visit was to the latter island, Oahu, and we remained 
six weeks in this lovely part of the world before going on to Japan. 
Waikiki Beach is only a few miles from the town of Honolulu, and 
Street cars and a splendid motor road pass along the beach to the 
aquarium and through Kapiolani Park to Diamond Head. The white 
sand of Waikiki Beach is nature’s playground, and here all the bathers 
sit about in parties basking in the sun, swimming in the sea and surf- 
boat riding on surf boards and canoes about seven or eight feet long. 
The natives swim with these planks a long way out and return on the 
incoming surf, standing up and catching a big wave which brings them 
to the shore. ‘The canoes, built like a catamaran to hold six or four 
persons and about 20 feet long, are hollowed out of a single log; each 
has a paddle, the native steersman sitting behind and calling out to paddle 
hard when a big wave breaks at the back of the boat. Then they drive 
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on at full speed and ‘ride on the top of the white surf. There is an 
Outrigger Canoe Club, with house and grounds close to the Moana 
Hotel,, where we were staying. No sharks can come in, as the reef 
keeps them out, and one can walk out on the sand a long way into 
deep water. 

Bathing is naturally the great amusement of the day. The men, 
women, and children just walk from their villas and bungalows in their 
bathing costumes, or drive in their cars, and the hot sun and beautiful 
climate save the need of bathing machines or cabins. 

Coconut trees, the greenest of grass, royal-palm-tree avenues, and 
every flower surround the wooden houses, and as there are no brick 
walls nor high hedges and fences, the appearance of the land is like one 
lovely garden. Honolulu is the land of the hibiscus, and the tropical 
vegetation, creepers, vines, and tree ferns in great varieties, are abundant 
on the mountains. 

The night-blooming cereous at Punahou is one of the most beautiful 
of natural sights, and many go to see the hedges near the Punahou 
Academy in Honolulu. The flower is about a foot long, snow white 
and yellow, and makes a beautiful bouquet. 

As the liners only arrive in the daytime and leave the next day, the 
best place to see in the time is the famous Nuanu Pali, about six miles 
away; it is a lovely drive up the valley and past the Golf Club, with 
fine scenery on both sides. On the summit, there is a sheer drop of 
800 feet, and it is the scene of King Kamehameha’s exploit when he 
drove Kalanikupule’s army down the cliff in 1795. 

Certainly it is one of the windiest and most exposed corners of the 
world the author remembers, but the view of the mountains and sea 
beyond is so grand that it goes hard with description. On the return 
drive a good view of the town of Honolulu can be obtained from the 
Punchbowl, which is about 500 feet high. 

The richest people in Hawaii are descendants of missionaries, who 
came out and married or lived with the beautiful South Sea Islanders 
in the early days of the eighteenth century, and acquired their land and 
properties. Certainly, some have done good work among them—one 
bishop, for instance, who founded the Museum in 1889 in memory of 
his wife. Civilization, disease, forcing the natives to wear clothes (caus- 
ing uncleanliness), bad spirits to which they were unaccustomed, the intro- 
duction of other races and nationalities wiped out nearly the whole of 
the original beautiful Maori type of the Sandwich and South Sea 
Islanders. The majority remaining are mostly half-castes, mixed with 
the Chinese, etc., from the East. 

I think that for long names the Hawaiians surpass the Cingalese, and 
here is a programme of music and tableaux given by the Kamehameha 
Association. The chorus of native girls was adorned with lovely flowers 
and garlands, and the lady president, a real Hawaiian, sat in the middle, 


dressed in black. The music was sung by natives and half-castes, with 
their true natural voices. 
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TABLEAUX 


1. The Tapa Makers 
Elizabeth Lonomaaikanakakaukaohalemamo Fuller 
Margaret Keliiaihula Cockett 
Rebecca Kekumano Mossman 


2. The Mat Weavers 
Mary Umikukailani Hina 
Daisey Kaai Kamakawiwoole 
Helen Pohailani Fuller 
Dorothy Borges 


3. The Fisherman and the Water Carrier 
Violet Leimamo Kamakawiwoole 
Melville Ululoha Peterson 
Edward Keliihananui Kehele 


4. As Necessary as Food 
Frances Malina McIntyre 
Sarah Kealaonaona Paikuli 


Lydia Kawahikukahioliliuokalani Holt 


5. The Daughters of Kalahumoku and his Wife 
Kalani Kaumehameha Kahikikala-Nyna Kawahinekuhao Aylett 
Kalanilenua-Alice Kaumakalani Aylett 


6. Hawaii's Treasure 
Susie Okuualoha Mossman 
Elizabeth Likolani Maone 
Julia Porges 
Henrietta Lupokeliiaihula Fuller 
Eunice Kalei Fuller 


One hardly realizes the full beauty of the world till one comes to these 
islands; it may be the climate, but certainly a motor drive on a moonlight 
evening among the shadows of the coconut trees is an enchantment. 
Eight hours is taken in a motor car to circle the picturesque island, 
stopping at the different places on the way. ‘The route is via the famous 
Pali, the Nuana Valley, and the Kauchohe coral gardens, where glass- 
bottomed boats pass over the coral reefs and where fish of all colors can 
be seen swimming about far out to sea. One passes extensive pineapple 
plantations and sugar cane factories, and at Haleiwa there is a good 
hotel. Here the fisherman can put up and enjoy the finest game fishing, 
from a shark to the leaping tuna, swordfish, dolphin, barracuda, and 
tarpon. 

A visit should be made to this wonderful collection of the Creator’s 
varieties of fish. The fish are taken straight out of the sea into the tanks 
and every color of the rainbow can be seen. The author has visited the 
Naples, Monte Carlo, and Miami (Florida) aquariums, but has never 
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seen one to equal this for beautiful colors, In the gardens the Royal 
Hawaiian Band plays on Sunday afternoons and during the week. 

The Hula dancing and native feasts of roasting a pig under ground 
with red-hot stones are now rather a spectacle for tourists than a genuine 
native ceremony. ‘The Luau, the hula, cooked pig, poi and fish are 
interesting, as a link of ancient religion, but as the festival is now adver- 
tised to take place and tickets are sold in the hotels, it is disappointing 
and artificial. 

The feast consisted of a pig weighing 150 pounds, cooked in the earth 
on hot stones, seasoned with coconut, and very good. The natives eat 
with their fingers, but the visitors are supplied with knives and forks, and 
seats and tables, instead of sitting on the ground. Of course, there was 
served the “poi,” a staple food made of ‘“‘taro,’’ and cultivated as rice 
isin marshy land. It tastes something like cooked corn. ‘The crabs were 
also very good, and seaweed (limu) as dessert was quite enough experi- 
ment for one’s digestion in one meal. 

Four women with matting petticoats and leis on ankle wriggled about 
and made stomach movements as is the way in Tunis or Algiers; four 
other very fat women sang native airs well, and played guitars and 
ukuleles while the men kept time on gourds. 

In the city of Honolulu, the old Royal Palace, the old Church built 
of coral, the tombs of King Lunalilo, the statue of Kamehameha, and 
former house of Queen Liliuokalani are interesting to visit. ‘The native 
Hawaiian women walk about in the white missionary nightgown dress 
handed down from a century ago. Hawaii in the present age is a nation 
by itself, and all nationalities congregate in the same schools—Hawaiians, 
half-castes, Americans, British, Germans, Portuguese, Japanese, Chinese, 
Porto Ricans, Koreans, Filipinos, and other nationalities. 

Our next visit was to the Island of Hawaii, the largest of the islands, 
about 200 miles distant. The Jauna-kea, a nice little inter-island 
steamer, left at 10 A.M. and arrived next day at 6 A.M. in Hilo Bay, 
passing between the islands of Molokai and Lauai, and landing mails at 
Lahaina in Maui. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and on board 
many Hawaiians, playing ukuleles and singing, were returning back to 
their homes in Hawaii. After breakfast at the pretty little tropical 
hotel in Hilo, with many cheerful mynah birds announcing the early 
morning and waking up the guests, the author drove in an 8-cylinder 
Packard to the Volcano Hotel, 4,000 feet up. It is one of the most 
beautiful drives along 30 miles of zigzag road, through jungle and forests 
of tree-ferns, flowers of all sorts, and rainbow waterfalls. ‘The hotel is 
most comfortable, and the land surrounding the volcano is now a 
National Park of America. ‘The first sight one sees is the steam and 
sulphur oozing out of the ground, and in the distance the smoke and 
vapor belched from Kilauea, the great volcano, one of the most awe- 
inspiring sights of the world. 

This active volcano, situated on the side of the snow-capped Mauna 
Loa, 13,675 feet high, and Halemaumau, “The House of Everlasting 
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Fire,” and in Hawaiian mythology the house of “Pepe,” goddess of 
volcanoes, is one of the wonders of creation. Many sacrifices were made 
there in ancient days; now the tourists throw trifles in to defy the goddess 
and her power. The sea of liquid fire rises and falls at periodical times 
and overflows the pit. It is fascinating to watch explosions and rough 
waves of flame by day, but at night the spectacle is at its grandest and 
is most thrilling. 

Kilauea is quite different from Vesuvius, Etna, Strombouli, or Hecla, 
for they vomit lava and white smoke only. Kilauea is eight miles in 
circumference and the perpendicular walls tower 600 feet high. The 
great red billows roar and flash and shoot up into the air and then cascade 
down into the abyss. It is like a scene out of the “Inferno”—a lake of 
fire, sending up flames and waves of boiling lava. A good road from 
the hotel, about three miles in a car, takes one to the edge of the crater, 
and your guide takes you around the fiery furnace. Especially grand 
was the reflection from the hotel, and often during the night we looked 
out of our bedroom window to watch the flare from the volcano. 

Another interesting excursion from the volcano is a three-day riding 
or hiking excursion to the huge crater of Mokauweoweo, at the summit 
of Mauna Loa, which is included within the Mauna Loa section of the 
Hawaii National Park. The lava formations provide a variation of 
interest that more than rewards one for the rather strenuous climb. 
The customary trip is to leave the Volcano House on horseback in the 
morning, riding over the lava to a rest house set in the centre of a tiny 
cinder cone, spending the night here at a 10,000-foot elevation; walking 
the 24 miles to the top and back the second day; spending the second 
night at the rest house, and returning to the Volcano House the third 
day. On this journey the air is rare and cool, the view grand and un- 
restricted for miles around. Beautiful lava specimens with the sparkle 
of gold and silver and vari-colored brilliants may be seen on this trip, 
and luscious wild Hawaiian berries such as the ohelo, the poha, and the 
thimble berry may be picked in quantity. : 

Hilo is the second largest town next to Honolulu. It is situated in 
a bay, and from the sea a good view of Mauna Kea and Mauno Loa with 
their snow-capped tops can be seen; while Coconut Island, with its 
palm-trees, makes one of the prettiest snapshots for the amateur 
photographer. A Hawaiian ferryman takes one across to the island, and 
a seabath in a lovely clear swimming pool with diving boards is most 
enjoyable. 

The daughters of the Hawaiian ferryman are splendid swimmers and 
divers and very handsome native girls. 

Between Honolulu and the Island of Hawaii is Molokai, where 
great bands of wild deer range, and Maui, the “Valley Island,” which 
contains an area of the Hawaii National Park embracing the largest 
extinct crater in the world, Haleakala, ‘““The House of the Sun.” 

Apart from their beauty, the greatest appeal of the Hawaiian Islands 
is their all-year-’round fitness for outdoor life—hiking, swimming, tennis, 
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golf, hunting, fishing, and, most exhilarating of all, surfing on great 
boards or in outrigger canoes. Hawaii is a full-fledged territory of the 
United States, an integral part of the Union, and not a “‘possession.” 

After returning to Honolulu, the author took another steamer to 
Kauai, and landed at Lihue to see the Waimea Canyon. It is about 25 
miles square and 3,000 feet deep, and carries one back to Arizona to 
the Grand Canyon. In many ways it is more beautiful, as it is all green 
and a marvel of vari-colored lights and shades. The Waima Hotel, 
kept by a Japanese, is very comfortable, and good motorcars can be 
hired to drive through very rough and uneven roads to the canyon. Bath- 
ing one morning, I was interested to see some native Hawaiians drawing 
in a net from the sea, and I enjoyed the primitive life, talking to the 
Hawaiian women. I helped pull in the net; and they insisted on my 
having a share of the fish caught, which filled eight baskets and included 
fifteen small sharks. The hospitality and generosity of the natives are 
well known, and the catch was divided, with an extra share to a woman 
with an unborn baby who helped to draw in the net. 

Another excursion the author made was to the Barking Sands of 
Nohili, those windblown sandhills, which in dry weather produce curi- 
ous sounds when one treads upon them and slides down the slopes. 
After a few days’ rest in this peaceful garden island, where Captain Cook, 
R.N., first landed, I returned to Honolulu to catch the steamer to 
Yokohama, Japan, the Japanese steamer Shingo Maru. I went to bid 
adieu to many kind friends off to San Francisco, and the Royal Hawaiian 
Band played ‘‘Home Sweet Home,” “Auld Lang Syne,” and the farewell 
parting—‘‘Aloha Oe.” 


En Route on the High Seas 


Somewhere Between Honolulu and Yokohama 


AM sitting in my cabin, facing two portholes. My 
Corona is resting on my knees. On this day we are having 
a smooth sea with a deep under-roll. 

We three have two cabins with a connecting bathroom 
between. ‘The beds are one-third size and when there is a 
roll we place boards upon one or both sides to keep from 
rolling out. We have all the sea water we want, but it is 
suggested that we save land water all we can, because they 
have to carry it from port to port. 

I have reserved two drawers in our trunk (meaning Dave’s and 
mine) for my desk, in which I carry typewriter, brief case, paper, etc. 

Before landing at Honolulu I was handed a cable from home. Here 
is what it said: “Virid Where Vista Scoot Elliott.” Now go ahead 
and see what it was all about. We decoded it and were glad to get 
the info. 
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We have been getting our daily letters from the purser’s office. He 
hands me one each day with a silent, knowing smile, as much as to say, 
“There are more, but how many I won't tell.”’ 

Here is what the Honolulu paper had the day before we arrived. 

“Dr. B. J. Palmer, of Davenport, Iowa, one of the leading speakers 
of the Advertising Clubs of America, will arrive here this morning on 
the President Pierce from San Francisco and will leave for the Orient 
this afternoon. 

“The Hawaii Civic Club, at its regular weekly luncheon meeting to- 
day, will have Dr. Palmer as its guest, and he will make an address on 
“The Power of Personality in Salesmanship.” The Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs’ educational director at New York has written the Honolulu 
Ad Club that very favorable comments have been received from a number 
of large clubs, including St. Louis, commending his address. 

“The civic club will hold its luncheon in the blue room of the Young 
Hotel, instead of at the ‘Y,’ as it is expected the attendance from this 
club, and from the Ad Club, Rotary Club and other organizations here 
will be large. The meeting is an open one and the public is invited.” 
(The Honolulu Advertiser, Honolulu, November 21, 1924.) 


ON OUR WAY 


Sunday—One week out of Honolulu. 

Monday night was a dark one. On Tuesday we had Pauline Fred- 
erick in “Madame X.” We're right up in style even if we are a few 
years back. Wednesday we had Japanese wrestling. ‘Thursday was 
the day we lost. While the program’s language is peculiar, it is 
English, ‘‘as she is spoken” by the Japanese. Crossing the 180th meridian 
is known as “Meridian Day.” 

Back in steerage, where the Major and I went this afternoon, the 
Chinese were gambling, playing fan-tan, which comes to them as 
naturally as eating and sleeping. 

While we were there the Captain came back and took charge of the 
situation in no uncertain terms. We found ourselves scooting to the 
front part of the ship, where we rightly belonged. J think I know 
more about it now than ever before, and that’s saying darned little, 
for few Chinese know what it’s all about. 

Traveling on board ship is just like a small village. There are 
always the Major and his wife; the social stars and their group; the 
common people of kindred likes and dislikes. ‘Then there are the 
gossipers who are gossiping about everybody, and there is the group 
that likes to play cards. You will find them up in the card room, 
smoking and drinking. ‘There are always a few sports, men and women, 
who are doing things a little shady, that everybody talks about; healthy 
young girls full of pep playing the sport games all day; Japanese aris- 
tocracy who come out occasionally; pompous officials who like order 
and form and object to such hilarity as sometimes prevails among the 
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children and young folks; fat and jolly people; men and women who 
are not afraid to let out a good laugh now and then; the mah jong 
devotees and loads of friendly folks whom you hope to meet often again 
in your way ’round the world. ‘Then there are a few who always want 
to sit at the Captain’s table, and the rest are pretty peeved because they 
cannot, or are not asked to sit there. There is the group of business 
men who are taking the trip for business, as well as for social and restful 
purposes. Then there are a few who just want to be left alone. 

There is no place we have ever been that equals aboard ship for gossip, 
for each new day brings forth a choice bit for all to cuss and discuss. 

Every ship has its few missionaries who can be found walking up 
and down the deck reading their Bibles at all times of the day. ‘There 
are always a few missionaries who are trying to tell everybody on board 
ship how they should live. 

Crossword puzzles are the order of the day and he who has a book 
of them is a gold mine. Day and night they will be found at it. 
Everybody’s doing it. Mabel says she had been asked for the ’nth time, 
“What is a Mexican called ?” 

Practically every boat going west has a group of girls on board who 
are going to do missionary work. You will find them busy writing 
letters with their typewriters, etc. 

It is a motley crowd you find on board a ship. As I said in the begin- 
ning, it is just like a small city. It contains all kinds of people. Ship 
life begets many confidences. People will tell secrets of their lives on 
board ship that they would never breathe to anybody on land. 


SHIP LIFE IS INTERESTING 


It is difficult for people who have been used to the 24-hour system, 
as in Canada, or the 12-hour day or 12-hour night system in America, 
to get used to the 8-bell system on board ship. Eight o’clock in the 
morning is 8 bells; 12 o’clock noon and 4 o’clock in the afternoon are 
8 bells; 12:30 at noon would be 1 bell, 1 o’clock is 2 bells, etc., until 
3:30, which is 7 bells, and 4 o’clock is 8 bells, and the process repeats 
itself. 

Yesterday being Sunday I was down on the “program” to deliver 
the “evening sermon.” I took as my text, ‘Visions or Illusions.” 

We went through this ship, some four of us, today. If you can 
imagine taking a hotel the immensity of the St. Francis of San Fran- 
cisco, compressing it into one-fourth that size, putting the whole thing 
on wheels and then putting machinery in it to keep it passing from 
country to country, port to port, with all the bedding, eating, laundry, 
ice-boxes, etc., that a metropolitan hotel has, then you can comprehend 
this boat. “This boat is 21,000 tons, has 800 people on board, and with 
its cargo is valued at $10,000,000. 

I have already received an invitation to speak in Tokyo. Whether it 
becomes possible depends upon how long our boat stays in Yokohama, as 
Tokyo is but forty-five minutes away on trolley or train. 
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Have just learned that we are to arrive at 8 A.M. and leave at 
4 a So have wirelessed that I can speak for them on Monday noon 
only, 


GAIN OR LOSS OF A DAY IN CIRCUMNAVIGATING 
THE GLOBE 


In connection with time, there is one point which deserves more 
than passing notice. It is the picking up or dropping of a day, as the 
globe is circumnavigated east or west about. 

One who is not familiar with the subject finds it difficult to realize 
that at the same moment there should be difference of time at various 
parts of the earth’s surface—nor is this really the case so far as absolute 
time is concerned. ‘The present moment in England is equally the 
present moment in Tokyo, Japan, although the clock there marks some 
nine hours earlier than it does in England. ‘This is accounted for by 
the fact that the sun, which is the divider of day and night, and all 
over the world the recognized marker of Time, crosses the meridian of 
Tokyo some nine hours before it crosses the meridian of Greenwich. 

In the daily course of the sun, his advent at each meridian on the 
earth’s surface marks the hours of noon for all places on that meridian. 
It is thus the sailor, more especially, reckons his time. No matter what 
seas he may be navigating, he considers it noon the moment the sun is 
“up,” or on his meridian. Now, if his course lies from east to west, 
or if he and the sun are moving in the same direction, clearly at the 
instant the sun arrives at his meridian, and he strikes eight bells, it 
must be past noon at the places he left yesterday, and is not yet noon 
at the place he hopes to reach by tomorrow. 

On the other hand, if he is sailing eastward, he is moving in an 
opposite direction to the sun—which, therefore, instead of overtaking 
him, as it did when he was bound towards the west, now advances to 
meet him, and consequently, before it has reached the spot where he took 
his midday observation of yesterday, it will be past noon with him today, 
and getting on towards one bell. In plain language, as he goes east- 
ward he shortens his day, and as he goes westward he lengthens it, in 
exact proportion to the difference of longitude made good—the constant 
rate in all latitudes being one hour for every fifteen degrees of his 
advance. 

Let, then, the navigator—having started presumably from Greenwich 
in an easterly direction—arrive at the meridian of 180 degrees at one 
o’clock on the morning of Thursday, the 27th (ship’s time) ; it will 
then be only one o’clock at Greenwich in the afternoon of Monday, the 
26th, as by meeting the sun he has got ahead of the folks at home, and 
anticipated their time by twelve hours. It will be midnight with him 
when it is only midday with them. If he continues on in the same 
direction, and completes the other half of the voyage without altering 
his date, he will have gained another twelve hours on arrival at Green- 
wich, 7o matter how long he may be in getting there, and he would 
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probably imagine the day of his return to be, say, Friday noon, when in 
reality it was on Thursday noon. 

To avoid this, on passing the meridian of 180 degrees E., he should 
have reckoned Thursday noon, the 27th, twice over, which would have 
brought things straight at the finish. On the contrary, when reaching 
180 degrees in a westerly direction, the navigator would be exactly twelve 
hours behind Greenwich, so that if it was then one o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning, the 27th, by his reckoning, it would be one o’clock in the 
afternoon of the same day at Greenwich. If he pursued his voyage 
westward without making the requisite alteration in his calendar, he 
would arrive at Greenwich, say at noon on Friday, and be surprised to 
learn that with the inhabitants it was noon on Thursday. To avoid 
this, he should have skipped a day when at 180 degrees W. He should 
have called the day Friday, and overlooked Thursday altogether. 

The following is a bit of poetry that we think very apropos, which 
we are extracting from “Around the World” as written by Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Skinner, of Austin, Minn.: 

“The man at the wheel on Sunday was steering the big ship with the 
rudder that was in Friday. ‘This skipping a day awoke the poetic na- 
ture of S. F. Hughes of Los Angeles, a passenger, and he wrote on 
Friday the following lines: 

“Tomorrow I will know neither pain nor sorrow 
Tomorrow I will neither loan nor borrow 

Tomorrow I will neither bathe nor shave 

Tomorrow I will neither spend nor save 

Tomorrow my troubles all will cease 

And I will know perfect peace 

Today I can drink to drown my sorrow 

For we cross the Date Line and there is no tomorrow.’ ” 


“MARU” 


All Japanese boats are called “Maru.” I have often wondered why. 
This explanation is authentic and you may reproduce it to clear up the 
mystery to all others, 

There are some cases where there seems to be conflict between the name 
of a thing and the thing itself; for instance, all Japanese ships have maru 
in the end of the name. But maru means ball or circle. 

From what I observe, not a few gentlemen appear to be perplexed how 
to answer a foreigner’s question, ‘“‘Why is ‘maru’ at the end of a ship’s 
name, in spite of the fact that a ship is long in its shape, not round?” 
However, there is a certain reason why maru is added to the end of 
the name of all ships. 

In ancient times the word ‘‘maru” meant the male sex, and “kuge”’ 
(noblemen at Court) in olden times added maru to the end of their 
names, as “Hitomaru,” “Kiyomaru,” “Semimaru,” etc. 

Until about the end of the Tokugawa regime or near the beginning 
of Meiji, court nobles called themselves maru—with the same meaning 
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as “‘maru”—for first person, “I.” Some other names have the termina- 
tion “hiko,” having the same meaning. 

As stated above, maru in Japanese language was a very noble word. 

Therefore, when castles were fortified, they were named with maru 
in the end of the main part of the name, as ““Honmaru,” “Ichinomaru,” 
“Ninomaru,” “‘Demaru,” ete. 

When “‘Gozafune” were built (vessels for use of the Shogun) they 
were as a, floating castle and were named with the same name. 

After that shipowners followed this custom and at present all Japanese 
ships, from the smallest on up, have ‘“‘maru” at the end of the name. 

A ship in English is considered as feminine, but in Japan they may 
be considered as of the masculine gender from this origin.—(S.S. Tenyo 
Maru Press.) 


Friday we had a Japanese dinner, with all its trimmings of unknown 
things—raw fish, etc. We had to eat with chopsticks or go hungry. 
We got proficient enuf to shovel in the rice, especially when we got the 
dish up in under our upper lip and above our lower lip. Outside of that 
we didn’t fall to with good grace and seeming pleasure. Others were 
the same. Milisery loves company. 

One night there was a local talent show. Foolish stunts at which all 
took a crack. 

On board are a party of missionaries, going to reform the Chinese. 
There are two Catholic fathers, one Holland Dutch minister, two from 
Germany (Lutherans), six from America of different denominations, 
two of unknown country and religion, but they shovel in their food 
with knives and keep their forks standing up in the air, resting on the 
table, and get their mouths down to the table for fear of' spilling. 

There is a certain comradeship between them. Services are held 
almost every morning, at which different ministers talk to the rest of 
them, neither believing nor denying but getting together for a common 
purpose, yet each sticking to his own private roads to heaven and hell. 

Today it is as smooth as the Mississippi ever was, and this is Sunday, 
and they are praying. 

We have on board a party of newspaper men who got on at Honolulu, 
having attended the International Press Conference there. I couldn’t 
help but contrast the faces of these two types of people—ministers on one 
side, newspaper men on the other. 

The ministers were all policy, soft, easy, diplomatic, afraid to speak 
what had not been spoken before, finding what you think, then agreeing 
with you—oily, slippery types; the kind that would go around rather 
than face an issue fair; the men who want peace at any price; followers 
of that which those more rugged have dared to plan and execute. 

‘The newspaper men’s faces show ruggedness; fearless, up-and-at-’em, 
do and dare and die, if necessary; what do I care what others think 
or say; going straight thru to the finish; leaders of a fight to a finish 
if it has to be. ‘Their faces show the scars of battles long and hard 
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fought ; the type who have invented and schemed and brot forth initiative, 

It is interesting to see the one type speak up in no uncertain language 
just what they think, and to see the other type toddying to them. And 
it seems almost an incongruity to think that our country sends the speak- 
easy type over here to bring from a supposed wilderness those who are 
probably as good or better than they. 

I have not overdrawn the picture. I have studied the types just to 
try and get an unprejudiced view of this missionary question at close 
range. ‘Their faces have that calm and resigned expression, that “all 
has been planned and settled,” that “we are just drifting along in a path 
all made and cleared for us, so why should we worry and fret when 
thousands of years ago the thing was cut and dried.” I can’t help but 
feel that if the entire world could be left to them, we would actually 
retrograde fo the path that “was cut and dried” thousands of years ago, 
and the world of friction and strife that spells progress and motion 
would die. 

Just an observation in the passing of the above: 

Day by day came and went—games, amusements, come and go as you 
please. Mostly I sat in steamer chairs, reading and resting. Between 
tea and buttered toast at seven, breakfast at eight-thirty, bouillon at 
eleven, luncheon at one, tea and cakes at four, dinner at seven, I say, 
between all this, we aimed to throw in sleeps on deck and all night sleeps 
in bed—that is, between throwing up, etc. 

Outside of three days, I must admit that we had sixteen days of real, 
genuine pacific Pacific weather. Three days were rough, the rest were 
smooth. 

On one of the boats the grub was questionable. I don’t know whether 
it was the weather (hot in the South the greater part of the trip) or 
whether it is the salt air, but the odors soon grow to be most unbear- 
able. The meats, breads, vegetables, in fact everything smells. Mabel 
has a super-acute smeller, but it sure worked overtime. Her nose did 
not belong to any union on this trip. But, then, neither did mine. 
Outside of black ants on the table, in your food, in your rooms, in your 
beds, crawling all over you day and night, in your trunks and on all 
your clothes; outside of cockroaches as big as silver dollars (no exag- 
geration) running around your cabins, over your beds, under your 
covers to keep warm at night—outside of some of these slightly annoying 
things, the boat was all that its reputation called for, 

Sixteen days of water, one spot of which was six miles deep. But 
there comes an end to all things. Yokohama draws nigh and I must 
close this letter to get it off to you. 

Anyhow, here goes. Sayonara! 

This boat is steered all the way without human hands. No man is 
at the wheel. The gyroscopic compass is set at a certain direction and 
the boat plows its way onward, day after day, without any human agency 
directing it. This gyroscope compass holds the boat’s nose to the point to 
which it is set. 
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Yesterday was Monday. ‘Today is Wednesday. ‘Today isn’t here 
because today was to have been tomorrow, yesterday. Yesterday, to- 
morrow was to have come today. Today is here, but the today that is 
here today is not the tomorrow that was to have been here yesterday. 
The today that is here today is the day after tomorrow that was to have 
been here the tomorrow after the day before yesterday. 

But today is gone. I say gone, but it isn’t. Nothing can be gone 
that never came. It just went without coming. Yesterday I invited 
a friend to have a lemonade with me tomorrow. ‘Tomorrow never 
came, and neither did he. He came tomorrow on the day after tomor- 
row, he justifying it by saying that when he came tomorrow it was the 
day after tomorrow was today. 

We went to bed on Monday night, we slept all thru Tuesday and 
woke up tomorrow, on the day after tomorrow, having slept all Tuesday 
away. 

When it is Tuesday at home, what time is it here? Here we are, all 
here today, but it isn’t today, it is tomorrow; yet, we are here in tomor- 
row, yet in verity it is today. ‘Today and tomorrow are here at the 
same place and the same time and only the place, any way yesterday 
and today are today, or today and tomorrow are together. 

How can that be which never was? How can that be which is but 
can’t be? How can this be tomorrow when it hasn’t been today yet? 
How can this be today while yesterday never has been? I don’t know 
whether I am yesterday, today or tomorrow. 

We went to bed last night, Monday. ‘Today we wake up the next 
morning after and find that it is tomorrow, Wednesday. Where is 
yesterday? Where was tomorrow, yesterday? 

All of this because we crossed the 180th meridian and lost one day to 
catch up. As we are going to keep on going the same day we will have 
lost this day unless we come back and pick it up some time. 

Today on ship, fine eats, turkey, ice cream, etc., but we still thot of 
home and wished we were back there with all you dear friends. 

Missionaries! We have them on board. About a dozen women and 
three men, all of whom call themselves “doctor.” 

One of them heard tell about the Chinese playing fan-tan. He hops 
to the Captain, complains and asks him to stop it. “The Captain jumps 
on the Chinese, puts out the lights and orders them “down below”— 
where, incidentally, they can play all they want so far as he is concerned. 

This is the type of missionary that would blow Jesus into the Chinese 
with a gun if he thot he could get away with it. If he thot Chinese 
fan-tan gambling was wrong, why didn’t he go amongst them and preach 
to them of their wrongs? ‘That’s what he is going to China for. Why 
not begin some of it on board? ‘The ways of some Christians are as 
mysterious as the ways of some “heathens.” 

We have a daily newspaper on board. Short but sweet news. 

Have just passed thru a forty-mile gale for twelve hours. I was up 
early. Dave got up later. Mabel in bed smiling, with that face that fights, 
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I have not been seasick on this trip, notwithstanding we have come 
thru two distinct storms, both of which have been “jolly rippers.” 
Somehow, dates get all mixed up on board a ship on so long a trip as 
this. 

Yesterday, in the storm, I got my suit all wet. Came down, turned 
on the electric heater, dried the coat, but burned great holes in the 
front. I sure was peeved at my carelessness. I lay awake last night 
and today wondering what to do. I didn’t want to throw away a good 
Biltmore Homespun coat. ‘The vest and trousers, alone, wouldn’t 
match. I finally decided to cut one trousers down to golf knickers, 
take the pieces cut off at the bottom, and patch my coat, vest, and two 
pairs of trousers. 

We keep getting our daily letter from home. Some of them are 
worthy of reproduction. 

The Arabian Nights was a great night on board—an entertainment, 
singing, Turkish dressed-up affair. All Shriners were asked to dress up, 
wearing fezzes. I always carry mine with me. ‘There are temples in 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 

We often remark about everything and everybody at home. We have 
not yet begun to relax. 

Last night we had a mid-Pacific Orpheum Circuit vaudeville show. 
It was passenger talent. Stage, footlights, ’n everything. It was un- 
questionably the best entertainment I have ever seen on board ship. 
The printed programs contained a free ad, “If you are sick, see Dr. B. J. 
Palmer, 131-133 Physicians’ Building, Pierceville. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed.” (The ship’s doctor has his office next to our cabins.) 

Occasionally I run into “the rising of the ghosts.” I-knew-you-when 
stuff; or, “yes, I know you because I have often heard WOC,” etc. All 
of which is interesting, if not entertaining. 

We sailed from San Francisco two weeks ago today. We land in 
Yokohama tomorrow. We have already covered 8,000 miles on this trip. 

Today the sea is as smooth as glass. Wouldn’t know you were on 
the largest boat on the Pacific if you didn’t look out the portholes. 

We have the usual motley lot of people aboard. Missionaries, women 
and men. Preachers who preach and do nothing else but preach. Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Sikhs, English, etc. Some of them tell all they know, 
and then repeat it frequently. Some of them have nothing, and are 
nothing, but live to the upper crest of their dignity. Some have seen 
naval service and are uppish with everybody but the “society” which 
thinks they are because they change dress every few hours on board, 
taking any sort of a reason as an excuse. “Then there are those who 
live in calico at home who dragged along their opera coats that they 
never have occasion to wear at home, and wear them here every evening, 
no matter what is going on. At home they would be considered foolish 
to come out of an ordinary home wearing such; nobody else knows the 
difference and they take advantage of it. It’s a great world, this idea 
of studying people, and you sure see them on board ship. 
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Last night will never be forgotten by any of the people aboard this 
ship. We passed thru a seventy-five to eighty-five-mile-an-hour zephyr 
sometimes known as a typhoon. Waves washed over the upper decks, 
in the cabins, women screamed, deck chairs rolled over the decks, trunks 
upset in cabins, doors slammed, dining tables came loose, booms were 
torn loose, ventilator funnels were torn loose, steam pipes leading to 
hoists were torn loose. Everything that was up came down and what 
was down either rolled or shifted position. ‘The boat actually shimmied 
as I never knew steel could. There are four directions to the compass, . 
but this boat found fourteen more and hit them ten times a minute. We 
began to strike the wind at noon yesterday. By evening it was rough. 
About eleven she hit us hard and by 1 A.M. we were in the midst of 
it. ‘The engines were shut down and we drifted for quite a while rather 
than try to buck it. This morning I noticed that the covers were off 
all the lifeboats, showing that the Skipper was prepared for any emer- 
gency. While I am saying little, everybody on board was thinking much. 
We were to have arrived at seven and it will now be eleven before we 
dock at Yokohama. 

(Later—The newspapers reported that we had gone thru a typhoon. 
Hope we do not get another. ) 

We are going to be late at Yokohama tomorrow. 
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ROM Yokohama, Japan. The last night out we were 
awakened about eleven-thirty by a knock on our door, only 
4 to find that a message was being delivered to the Palmer 
4 Abode, 116 Fortieth Avenue, just off Second Street. It 
¥=| was from Lydia Lange, D.C., of Kobe, saying: ‘“‘Welcome 
to Nippon.” Gee, maybe you think that didn’t warm up 
SS the corners of our hearts. Sixteen days of solitude, for- 
 getfulness, away from everything and everybody, and then 
to find that no matter if we do come over to the other side of this world, 
here are friends, here our work has spread, here we are known, here we are 
welcomed. The world is small, very small, after all. 

We were told the night before that if we would get up early we might 
see Fujiyama, if it was a clear day. I was up at six looking. I worked 
my binoculars overtime. 

Arriving from the bay, we had a clear view of the sacred mountain 
Fujiyama, 12,365 feet high (it is easy to remember this height because 
there are 12 months to the year and 365 days to the year), with its 
summit covered with snow. It is probably the prettiest mountain in 
the world. It stands alone, on a comparative plain. Its slopes are 
regular no matter from what direction it is seen. It is this mountain 
that we see worked out in so much Japanese art. This well known 
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mountain is supposed to have formed in a single day, and at intervals it 
has vomited devastating eruptions. Sailors can see it sometimes one 
hundred miles off, and it makes a good lighthouse. Many pilgrims, 
with their mushroom straw hats and dressed in white, climb it during 
the season, chanting Buddhist hymns and prayers. A good view of the 
city can be obtained from it. 

And, speaking of Fujiyama as a volcano, it is well to remember that 
Japan is rocked by earthquakes to the tune of about 400 per year. They 


Fujiyama, the Sacred Mountain of Japan. Its Title Should Never Be 
Abbreviated, Such as ‘Fuji.’ 


look for them, and expect them regularly, but only occasionally does a 
dangerous and damaging one occur. Perhaps, for this reason more than 
any other, the houses are made of bamboo, plastered with mud inside 
and out, because only such can stand the constant and perpetual “trem- 
blers” that so often occur. ‘The ordinary brick house of this country 
would fall many times. The recent serious earthquake proved, beyond 
all question, the superiority of the modern reinforced steel and concrete 
buildings, all of which escaped injury during the last great earthquake 
that so seriously affected Japan. 

We came into Yokohama harbor. Quarantine doctor came on board, 
looked us all over, and passed us over to the police, who passed on our 
passports and our respectability to look over this wonderful country. 
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After we had passed doctors, police, then customs, harbor visitors were 
permitted aboard. Important people to see important people aboard. 
Whether I come into this class or not, remains to be seen. 

Mr. Masahisa Hataya, of the Mitsukoshi Company, Tokyo, called to 
see us. He is a brother of our Mr. Hataya in school. When we go to 
Tokyo we shall call upon him. 

Mr. Yoro Nomuera, of the Samuria Shokai Company, called. He is 
one of the biggest merchants in Yokohama. Somebody had written him 
a letter of introduction and asked him to call. The very fact that he 
was calling upon us caused all the newspaper men to get actively busy 
to find out who the man was that was big enuf to draw him out. 

Hiroshi Hataya, brother of Kozan Hataya, also came out. We en- 
joyed seeing all of these friends very much. ‘They gave us a royal 
welcome to Nippon. 

Mr. C. Yoskioka, of The T.K.K. Line, made it his especial business 
to ask us if there was anything we wanted done. He acted as inter- 
preter between us and the newspaper men. 

Mr. Tetsuo Koma, chairman of the Commercial and Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce, and also vice-president 
of the Yokohama Exporters’ Association, came and stayed with us until 
we landed. He extended an invitation for me to address the Yoko- 
hama Chamber of Commerce. All of which I passed up for the hour 
because of the hustle and bustle of coming into port. As time is an 
item and we came to view, not to be viewed, and as I do not know 
just when they meet, it will be open to question whether I do or not. 

The newspaper men took all of us up on the bridge and fotografed 
us for their papers. I was interviewed by Mr. S. Iwase, representing 
the Yorodzu Choho, and Makato Saito, representing the Tokyo Nichi. 
As both of these papers are Japanese, and as I have not quite learned 
their language well enuf to read it, the probabilities are that they could 
give me a column and I wouldn’t discern it and might pass it by. How- 
ever, if they print my picture, I think I would recognize it, notwith- 
standing the printing of the papers here is abominably bad as compared 
with our standards of printing, especially cuts. 

By the time all this had taken place, with the necessary hustle and 
bustle, we were coming into dock. 

‘There must have been 20,000 people there. Banners, colors, flags and 
friends of friends. Such a motley crowd and such an orderly mob. 
A movie of that crowd, in colors, would be worth seeing. Buddhists 
of all denominations had come down to welcome the archbishop that we 
had on board. When he appeared on the gangway, up went thousands 
of “Banzais.” 

I kept watching for some of our people amongst that mob. Soon I 
discovered Mrs. Kawaguchi, waiting with a basket of chrysanthemums; 
for you must remember this is the land of chrysanthemums, and it was 
the season of this flower. Shows were being held. With her was an- 
other strange face, altho out of the past it seemed to come back to me 
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B. J. and Mabel in Jinrikishas at Yokohama. 
Oftentimes Called “‘Rikshas’’ 


that I had met her before. But later, on land, I recognized her as a 
friend from Los Angeles. 

Soon I spied Tad Kanazawa, D.C. (another P.S.C. boy), who had 
come by boat five hours and by train thirteen hours just to meet us and 
stay with us and show us his country, his people, and their customs, 
that we might the better see more of the things worth while in less time 
than if we did it alone. 

As soon as they could get aboard we found out that the “strange face” 
was Marie Helm, D.C., whom I then remembered having met in Los 
Angeles when I lectured there on former occasions. And then came 
K. N. Kodaira, D.C., of Tokyo, who came down especially to meet us. 
Finally we were able to get away from all of the above to find that Mrs. 
Kawaguchi had a car waiting for us. 

We did not get to ride in a riksha to the Grand Hotel, but we did 
later. Mrs. Kawaguchi had selected our room for us overlooking this 
most wonderful sight, the bay of Yokohama. Getting to the hotel, we 
soon had as callers Mrs. Hataya, bringing for us a wonderful large 
basket of assorted chrysanthemums. ‘This made two very beautiful col- 
lections for our room. ‘They evidently had heard how Mabel liked 
flowers. “Tad Kanazawa had already prepared me with a box of cigars, 
so I soon felt quite to home. 

We had as our guests at luncheon Drs. Kawaguchi, Helm, Kanazawa 
and Kodaira. By the time lunch was over we were ready to go to a 
tea party, to which we had been especially invited. 
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While on board ship we had received an especially engraved invitation 
to go to the home of Mr. Asano, president of the T.K.K. Line, and have 
tea with him at two. We went to the boat and there met his secretary, 
who took us to Tokyo. Mr. Asano is one of the wealthiest men of 
Japan. He was once a common coolie. He has grown up and away 
beyond just by his extremely democratic methods. He humanizes busi- 
ness, a thot which I make much of in my talks, and a principle which 
we have injected into the dear old P.S.C., which we call “The Spirit of 
The P.S.C.”” Here I found the same condition. Altho his home is one 
of many buildings, connected by runways, gorgeous in the extreme, with 
gardens most magnificent, yet he and his good wife wore common clothes, 
met us, welcomed us and entertained us until we left some two hours 
later. We had “ceremonial tea” and then retired to another room, 
where we had a lunch, after which cigars and entertainment by sleight- 
of-hand performers and musicians. 

The home I could say much about, but behind the home is the man. 
and behind him is his policy, that of democracy and humanization of 
business, that tells me more than any other one thing. It again seems tc 
prove to me that the big men have big policies, and the bigger the men, 
the more common and human they are, and that their success seems in 
exact ratio as those points come forth. No “Mister” with him, and he 
wouldn’t be called “Professor” if he were with a school. I shall again 
and again refer to this man and his wonderful rise in business, and 
what predominant principle brot it about. I am sure proud that we 
have it and that our success is proof that it also pays, occidental or 
oriental, that it is a human principle no matter what part of the world 
it is found in. 

We wired both you and Beth from here yesterday that you might 
know we arrived safely. We have to prepay all cables, and they are 
expensive from the other side of the world, so don’t look for too many 
of them. 

We have to be very careful of food and drinks over here. ‘There is 
a fungus on all things that grow above ground, and unless cooked very 
thoroly it causes dysentery. And sanitary conditions here are far below 
common decency. ‘They empty sewage into gutters and canals that run 
right thru their streets. Yesterday we saw a young canal running right 
thru Tokyo which contained -all such that comes from homes. ‘This 
water is often pumped back into the home and served as drinking water 
without filtration. So we are drinking only a bottled mineral spring 
water. No dysentery for us when we are not used to such. 

The Grand Hotel advertises itself as ‘““One of the Three Famous 
Hotels of the World.” ‘The hotel in itself is ancient; that is, not modern 
as we know them, but it is located immediately right over the Yokohama 
bay. I am writing now alongside of a window that lets me look out 
over miles and miles of this harbor. J] see boats of all kinds, sizes, 
shapes, and from all countries of the world. Our binoculars tell us 
everything. I see everything from fishing sampans to the famous big 
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boys. There is a passing procession. ‘This in itself is a great sight to 
landlubbers. 

(This hotel was later totally destroyed by the big earthquake. ) 

Altho off the boat for twenty-four hours, the boat is still swaying 
and we must now be readjusted to land. If we should have a few 
earthquakes while here, we would feel natural. 

From now on we shall be out day and night, we will be seeing things 
fast and furious, and we may not get much time to record them, but 
we'll do our best. But we’re going to come first and you folks can go 
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without if by so doing we get to see more. ‘That’s tellin’ it to ’em, 
isn’t it? 

Just now, by way of interjection, I have had a caller in the person 
of M. Omura, secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Yokohama. He has 
called to ask me to address them, possibly for a noon lunch. I was glad 
to extend to him the letter of introduction from our Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary at Davenport. 

I am going out to call on some of the business men of this city to whom 
I have letters of introduction, such as Mr. Yoshioka, Mr. Komatsu, 
Singleton Benda and Mr. Nakayama. I must deliver the respects which 
were intrusted to me by my American-Japanese friends, most of whose 
letters are in Japanese, so I can’t reveal their contents. 

Tomorrow we anticipate going to the Hakone district, where the 
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“Hell Holes” or volcanic hot springs are. From there fine views can be 
seen of Fuji. I have a letter of introduction to Mr. H. S. K. Yama- 
guchi given to me by Mr. DeWitt Hutchings, manager of the Mission 
Inn, of Riverside, California. Myr. Yamaguchi is manager of the Fujiya 
Hotel. The letter is so unique that I feel privileged to reproduce it. 


“Dear Henry: I take pleasure in introducing to you Dr. B. J. 
Palmer, Mrs. Palmer, and their son, who are leaving here soon for an 
extensive tour of the Orient. Allis and I have told them that yours 
is the most worthwhile place in all that part of the world, so they will 
surely drop in on you, and we will appreciate their coming to know 
you all, 

“Dr. Palmer is the head of a great system of physical treatment, and 
he manages, personally, colleges, restaurants, a radiophone station, and 
the entire organization, which has turned out thousands of students, lo- 
cated in all the states, and in active practice. I am sure he would be 
tremendously interested to have you explain the fine points of jiu-jitsu 
to him. You on your part will be delighted with the strength and vigor 
of his mind. 

“Very best regards to you from us all always, 


(Signed) DeWitt V. Hutcuincs.” 


At lunch today Mr. Sugawa called to further see me about a talk 
to be given here in the Y. M. C. A. before the Chamber of Commerce. 
Delivering a talk in America is but a matter of a minute’s decision. 
Over here it is a social duty to be talked over by several different men, 
to be talked over at tea, to be discussed again, later, with another man, 
and then still another, conferences again by some more, and then they 
get together and talk it over, and finally after all the social formalities 
have been indulged in they will formally extend an invitation. They 
most desire to know what you say, how you say it, what thots you have; 
inform you of the antecedents, precedents and pasts of the same thots in 
this country so that you will not offend and that you will be able to put 
over the things you desire to say so that they will get it. In other words, 
your mental and mouthy movie reel goes thru a series of censors before 
you can exhibit your show. It’s interesting. 

We received your Imperial Government Telegraphs radio wire this 
p.M. It sure was good to. hear from you once more. By this time you 
have received ours. 

We have just returned from a two-days’ trip with Tad and Mrs. 
Kawaguchi. We took in such places as Kamakura, Myanoshita and 
about 200 villages in between, with about 200,000 men and women and 
about 1,000,000 children. I actually declare that I think I never saw 
so many women with children, and if the women are not carrying one 
around on their backs, some of the younger children are. They pack-a- 
back from about one month on. It is nothing unusual to see children 
from five years on carrying another on their back. It makes the younger 
children useful. 
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Sewage from the homes, including faces, urine, dish water, clothes 
water, etc., is dumped into common gutters running along streets. In 
the outlying districts much of the drinking water comes from such, 
without filtering. We have seen many of just such gutters right here 
in a city of 60,000, and in Tokyo, of 2,000,000. 

It needs be said, tho, that the “better” classes are fast getting away 
from such, but in the common and poorer classes that is the only way 
they think of doing. Foods are spread out all along the narrow streets, 
which are barely wide enuf for an auto and a cart to pass without hit- 
ting people on either side between the buildings. ‘There are no side- 
walks in the villages and hardly any in cities. If there is a sidewalk 
it is anywhere between three feet to no feet wide on either or one 
side. ‘The most of the people take to the streets and dodge what few 
cars there are. Mostly rikishas. There are but 2,000 cars in this city 
of 600,000. 

So you see what I mean when I say that covering the mouths is sen 
wise, and leaving their filth everywhere is yen foolish. 

We left the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, Saturday morning at eight. 
We have just returned late this Sunday afternoon. We hike to Tokyo 
tomorrow, bag and baggage, so I am very anxious to give you all the 
information J have been able to gather about the various places we have 
seen. I want to try and repeat all the things we have seen, and heard, 
and made notes on, while it is fresh, for, should I skip one day, I will 
have seen so much more that all will be stale, mixed and fizzed. 

I feel that I have started these talks, letters or expositions of our trip, 
so I feel duty bound to write about them, and write of them just as they 
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appear to my mind. I would like to have our friends, every one, right 
with us hour by hour, for it is simply short of marvelous in its scope. 
We are shooting pictures of all kinds. We are buying a few of places 
which were taken under certain light conditions that we might have to 
wait for weeks to get, such as Fujiyama, but we’re coming home with 
pictures galore to tell you as much as we can show you. 

Wilhelm will recall that I told him I was going to get “some real, 
large goldfish” and have them shipped home, something “about eighteen 
to twenty-four inches long.” Everybody laughed, at home, when I said 
that. So upon arrival J made it a point to look up a “goldfish” hatchery, 
only to have them show me fantails, lionhead, telescope ‘‘goldfish.”” So 
I asked for large ones, telling them what I meant. Nobody had ever 
heard of such large “goldfish,” so I went away disappointed, but I still 
stuck to my proposition that there was such, altho everybody here denied 
it. Men who ought to know! I knew there was—I had seen them. 
That afternoon we all hiked to some temples (which I will tell 
you about later), and there in the closed pools and lakelets I pointed 
them out to Tad. There they were, some at least eighteen inches long. 
Then Tad knew what I meant. 

In our ponds (Wilhelm will know) we have some “shubunkin” or 
red, white and blue fish, the largest ones we have that have grown so 
very fast in the last two years. ‘Those which we call “goldfish” are here 
called ‘‘carp.” Our carp are muddy color from the rivers. Here they 
are of two kinds, muddy and colored up like goldfish of various plain 
colors, such as all white, red, blue, or mixed colors. ‘These “carp,” 
or what we call ‘‘shubunkin,” are a very hardy fish. 

While up at the Fujiya Hotel they advertised that up at Nikko they 
had “thirty beautiful Fords” for the use of their patrons. 
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AI have seen the play ‘“The Typhoon”; we have heard much 
about ‘The Yellow Peril.” We have traveled many thou- 
sands of miles in the Western Coast country, especially 
California, where there is a hatred to the “Yellow Race.” 
We have been in the interior and on the coast of California; 
out in the small farming districts as well as in the cities. 
4 We have been to Japan and have studied the question quite 
thoroly. 

And, after all this, California asks: ‘What to do with the Yellow 
Invasion?” I shall offer a conclusion, with the hope that no person 
in California can justly say that my conclusions are based on an inade- 
quate study of the “evil” he complains of — 

East is East and West is West 


And ne'er the twain shall meet. 
—KIPLING. 
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Japan is about the size of Great Britain, or of New York and Indiana 
combined. In this space she has crowded 68,000,000 population. Every 
woman carries a baby on her back and usually one inside, with from 
two to five running around outside. This is the usual Japanese family. 
Birth control, or any discussion of it has always been tabu, by Gov- 
ernment rule, until just very recently. 

This population must spread if the race is to exist. They are ex- 
panding into Korea, China, Mongolia and Manchuria. Where they 
can go, they do not know. Each country to which they go refuses to 
accept them. ‘This is true of Korea, China, and the other countries 
mentioned. When they have an earthquake and are starving, we take 
pity upon them and send them food and clothes. When they are 
starving because of congestion and desire to get out and make a living 
of their own, rather than be a leach upon society, we condemn them 
for doing so, especially if they come into our country to do it. 

Every square foot of earth is under intensive cultivation and has 
been for thousands of years. ‘They literally use plows that merely 
scratch the surface, hence they have been turning over the top superficial 
layer for thousands of years and it has long been denuded. 

They ‘follow the ponies” literally because they need the little fer- 
tilizer that said ponies give. It is a common sight to see children and 
women doing this very thing. 

The cities have their “honey wagons” which gather the sewage from 
the homes and cart it thru the streets, making a very offensive smell, 
which they have become inured to and never notice. There is a “Na- 
tional Air of Japan,” but you don’t hear it, you smell it. You don’t 
stand up to it, it knocks you down. 

In Japan you cannot drink any public water any place because of its 
unsanitary condition. All the filth of the homes, dish water, bathing 
water, etc., is dumped into open gutters on the sides of the streets; this 
flows to meet other streams, all of which eventually lead into creeks and 
rivers. All of this begins even at the tops of mountains, so no stream 
is devoid of its filth. ‘This same water is taken in by the housewives 
and used in cooking. 

Because of a shortage of fuel with which to properly cook their meats 
and fishes, they have become accustomed to eating fish raw. The most 
of these fish are wormy, hence the people are wormy. It is a usual 
sight to see the children with big, fat, protruding pot-bellies. They are 
compelled to go to a doctor and get cleaned out on an average of twice 
a year; and this applies to the foreigner who lives here as well. 

The bathing is done in wooden bath tubs, with a charcoal burner at 
one end which heats the water. The bath tubs are placed out of doors, 
where the native men and women appear nude. ‘They stand outside of 
the tub, splash water upon themselves, soap themselves, then wash off by 
again splashing water upon themselves, after which they dry off and go 
in the house to dress. Under these conditions, the sexes mingle, nude, 
and think nothing of it. 
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In America, leprosy has been considered a very contagious loathsome 
disease. ‘That it is loathsome goes without saying. ‘That it is at all 
infectious is now in serious doubt. ‘That it is contagious is considered, 
now, to be true if the sexes continue frequent sexual intercourse, and 
only by this means is it communicated. In Japan lepers are found 
everywhere. They are seen walking the streets, sitting about begging, 
etc. “They are a common sight, being so frequent that the native passes 
him a copper and otherwise forgets he is at all present. He will be 
seen with eyes hanging out, or eyes eaten out, showing the bare sore 
socket. Arms eaten off and the stump exhibited. Legs gone and the 
stumps shown. Holes in the side of his head; in fact all the various 
methods of eating are in evidence, which is shown as a method of ex- 
hibiting sympathy to gain alms. One case which we saw exhibited his 
chest, which was eaten away, showing the palpitating heart inside. 

The Kasatsu Baths, which are elsewhere described in this book, are 
principally for syphilitic and leprosy cases. Here they go to wash and 
bathe and sweat out these poisons. 

In America, a man kisses his wife as a mark of affection. He will do 
so in private as well as in public, such as on the door step when he 
leaves home, or at the depot when he is going away from town, etc. In 
Japan any public manifestation of a kiss between the sexes is an exhibi- 
tion of immorality and is considered quite obscene. 

Notwithstanding public kissing between sexes is considered obscene, 
yet when the Japanese child, man, or woman desires to attend to nature’s 
calls, any place that he happens to be is perfectly satisfactory and con- 
sidered in the light of a necessity. 

Should you raise any objection, or mention it, they will tell you that 
“Me do. Me know you do. You know me do. What difference me 
see youdo? What difference you see me do? We both know we both 
do. What difference it make?” 

I do not want to be understood in saying that everybody does this. 
In the cities you see less of it than in the country or in smaller towns. 
The more you stepped down from the cities with its combined group, the 
more natural they become in those actions. 

The Geisha Girl is a national institution, which has been treated quite 
thoroly in other parts of this book. It becomes one of the objects of 
the study of sex in this study of a country. We would say that morals 
are at a very low ebb. 

Commercially Japan wants the U. S. and needs us. The people at 
large do not want war with us, and the better leading minds speak their 
opinions frankly along this line, regarding the U. S. as their best friends. 

The military party is in control of the Japanese Government and 
almost entirely controls its politic diplomatiq relations with other coun- 
tries. 

The students are taught in a very practical manner. Every Saturday 
and Sunday is spent in a school excursion from one factory to another, 
one sacred shrine to another, one boat to another; all in a school group 
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under the tutelage and instruction of their school teachers (mostly 
men). In this way, Japanese school children are taught to know their 
country, its history, its industries, and theory is abandoned for practical 
observation and study. On these two days, entire groups of several hun- 
dreds will be seen going about from place to place doing this kind of 
school work. 

The people possess little initiative or inventive ability. They are 
imitators. An American invention can come to Japan and in a few 
months it will be exactly duplicated, probably of better materials and 
workmanship, and sold for less because of the cheapness of human labor 
in its production. 

The Japanese Government sends its students, at government expense, 
to all the seats of learning in the world, to gather and bring back the 
latest in scientific research and investigation. In this way Japan is 
coming forth with the very best of all the Governments thru its own 
people, rather than to have it introduced by firms from other countries. 

The financial conditions of Japan are quite stable. Commerce, trans- 
portation and factories are quite modern in their equipment. 

Now that we have presented a thumb-nail sketch of the country, let 
us proceed with a discussion of why they are emigrating from one country 
to another. 

The Japanese people are very thrifty; they save all scraps of every- 
thing. They are a happy people, singing at their work all day long; 
doing group work with a common song that all sing. They crowd the 
hour in thought as well as labor exemplified. “There are no labor 
unions, except where foreigners have introduced them. They work 
long hours, 10, 12, or 14 hours is the regular thing amongst the great 
mass. The children work very hard, the same long hours, carrying loads 
that no adult would think of trudging here. The women work as hard 
as any man, even tho pregnant, or working in the fields all day while 
carrying a baby strapped on their backs. 

They are an economical people in eats, dress and home. There is 
nothing extravagant about them. 

The country is over-populated, as previously explained. Therefore, 
the many must support the many on little. “They must and do work 
long hours, and hard and thoroly, because competition is unlimited 
oe should one laborer drop out a thousand stand ready to take his 
place. 

Being crowded and congested they have little because they can afford 
little, therefore it takes little to please or satisfy them. They will take 
a vacation on an afternoon off, go to the woods and sit and “view” a 
tree. ‘‘Viewing” is the national pastime. The smallest things please 
them very much. 

Every square foot on hill or flat surface is rigidly utilized and in- 
tensely worked to the limit. Hence it is but natural that they should 
“slop over” from this land to some other place where there are millions 
of acres of untouched land to their narrow cramped minds and bodies. 
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It is but natural, then, that he looks to California as a land of plenty, 
with people who need what he can produce. 

What is it he brings from Japan to America? 

1. Long hours. Daylight to lamplight labor. 

2. Hard labor. Putting two to three hours of mental or physical 
concentration into one; doing everything by hand and in the hardest way. 

3. Economy. Nothing goes to waste, saving those things which our 
most rigid economist would say was waste. Everything is laid away, 
used, or. worked into something. 


An Usual Girl Mother and a Very Mabel and a Typical Japanese Girl 
Small Family with the Usual Laboring-class Kimono 
and the Usual Baby Pack-a-back 


4. Efficiency. Intense cultivation due to congestion, for centuries, in 
Japan. 

5. Individual effort. He is not hampered by factional or union con- 
flicting restrictions or constrictions, 

6. Family support. The wife carries the child and toils in the field 
just as hard as the husband. The children there do more labor than the 
average union adult in America. Each child: works at some saving or 
producing labor, all of which increases the family income without addi- 
tional overhead. His “factory” or “shop” is in his home. 

7. Cost of existence. They live in “homes,” and work in “homes” 
which are sufficient unto their inheritances passed down from generation 
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to generation. They eat but certain foods which cost but a pittance. 
They dress simply but practically. 

8. Education. Very practical; that of head thinking, heart willing, 
and hands executing it. Very practical in school, out of school, or at 
home. ‘The education in America is mostly hours in school, transferring 
from books to heads. When out of school, our children “play at games” 
and at home do almost as they please because ‘‘Dad pays the bills.” 
Lately manual training has begun to be introduced into our system of 
education. 

Before we can properly study “The Yellow Invasion” of the U. &., 
we must contrast the same viewpoints. And every view expressed is 
but a contrast. When, in the first instance, I express the opinion that 
in America we work “short hours,’ I do not mean to say that eight 
hours is “short hours,” except that it is short compared with Japan; and 
it is only by comparison we can set the issue squarely before us. 


1. Short hours; 95% of the American public work 8 hours a day or less. 

2. Easy labor. Each individual, with mechanical aid, puts in as little 
mental or physical effort or work as possible. 

3. Extravagance. He finds the American careless, wasteful, throw- 
ing away more than enuf to make them rich in a few years. 

4. Inefficiency. Having space to burn in his fields, homes, factories, etc. 

5. Individual effort. Restricted by the rules of unions on every phase 
of human thought and effort that keep men from doing that which they 
might otherwise desire to do as units. 

6. Family support. Nil, negligible, none. The average wife a so- 
ciety drain upon his purse. The average child a non-producer until he 
reaches fifteen years or more. Children are catered to and by servants 
inthe home. The “factory,” “shop,” or “office,” being distantly removed, 
where the family is of no supporting value. 

7. Cost of existence. The American lives in a mansion such as em- 
perors have. They eat and waste and cook extravagantly. Dress 
changes according to styles at a tremendous unnecessary cost. 

8. Education. Very theoretical. Book to head only, in school. No 
book, to head, to hands, out of school. Out of school, “play” and at 
home does almost as he pleases. 


It is not for me to say whether we, as a 100 per cent population, pro- 
duce more, or better, om less, or not; I merely state the facts of the 
problem by contrasting between methods and means of two nations. 

Hence, here is what we find, where the Japanese labor competes with 


American labor: 


JAPANESE AMERICAN 
x. Long Hours. x. Short hours. 
2. Crowded hour. 2. Slack hour. 
3- Economy. 3. Extravagance. 
4. Efficiency. 4. Inefficiency. 
5. Individual effort above par—neces- 5. Individual effort checked and not 


sary for existence. necessary for existence. 
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6. Every member of a family a pro- 6. One a producer, all others non- 
ducer. producers. 

7. Necessities without luxuries. 7- “Necessities” are luxuries, plus 
8. A coming generation with nothing “luxuries.” 

to unlearn later. A unit thatcan 8. A coming generation to be recon- 

live independently. structed when they begin to be- 


come independent units. 

Naturally, under these conditions, by contrast a conflict actually exists 
when these two peoples begin working side by side. 

The Japanese give much to get little. ‘The American gives little to 
get much. The American expects to give little to hold all he once 
thought he owned. ‘The Japanese sees how much he can give of himself 
for how little he can get. The American sees how little he can give of 
himself for how much he can hold on to. 

The odds are very unequal, all in favor of the Japanese and his 
product. Naturally, unless the American changes his ways to those 
of the Japanese; or, the Japanese changes his ways to those of the Ameri-, 
can, there can be no reconciliation. 

The American who has lived in his own country, under his own 
methods, in Washington, Oregon, or California, wishes to retain his 
right to continue to live there under those conditions, hence he has but 
one alternative, viz.: to exercise his native democratic right of the vote 
to eliminate the Japanese by exclusion acts of person or property or both. 

Will this ultimately solve the problem? 

The American must meet hour for hour, the crowded hour, economical 
measures, with individualistic efficiency. We must develop the liberty 
of the unit ‘rather than the repression of the mass into group effort. 
Every family member should be a producer of some practical end in 
support of the family. Omit the goat-feather luxuries and make all 
education practical. 

Not that we must come down to their standards, but that we must 
come up to them. 

It’s the conflict of the human race that has always been 

Between the mentally alert and they who are not, 
The physically fit and they who are not, 
Individual effort and the Unions, 

The industrious and the lazy. 

We have units that compare favorably, but as a nation we do not, 
therefore, when a mass of their nation (all of whom do meet these con- 
ditions) inject themselves upon us, we cannot compete with them. 

It is beside the “Yellow Problem,” which is essentially one of industry 
and commerce in competition, to say that 

Hygienically, they are dirty, 

Morally, their standards are not ours, 

Religiously, they are superstitious (and this is a 
question of viewpoint), 

Industriously, they are not progressive (meaning 
they refuse to accept modern methods). 
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The fact still remains that we, without these four disadvantages do 
not (or cannot?) compete with them. Or, we, with four better methods 
than these, should be more able to compete with them—but are we? 

How are we meeting this competition? By refusing. the competitor 
the right to own property; restricting the competitor from coming to 
our country; restricting the market for his product. 

When the American becomes his equal on the things for which he 
enters into competition with us, the ‘“Yellow Invasion” problem will be 
solved, and not before. 

The following editorial, from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Feb. 14, 
1923, is in point :— 


NO INSULT TO JAPAN 


A dispatch from Tokyo asserts that the favorable report in Washing- 
ton on the bill refusing entrance to America of immigrants not entitled 
* to become citizens is arousing interest and indignation in Japan. Similar 
protests in the past have indicated that Japanese pride is hurt by such an 
attitude in the United States toward their nationals. Apparently they 
assume that we would bar them from this country on the ground of 
inferiority. 

National pride is a natural and proper thing. We honor the Jap- 
anese for it, just as we honor Americans for pride of country. There 
is no intention on the part of American lawmakers or the American 
people to insult the Japanese. We do not seek to bar them as immi- 
grants because of any conviction of their inferiority; rather it is be- 
cause of belief in their economic superiority. 

The average Japanese immigrant is a harder worker than the average 
American resident. He is more thrifty, more shrewd, more energetic, 
and more efficient than the American with whom he comes into com- 
petition. ‘Those are not qualities of inferiority. They are qualities 
which would displace many American citizens and supplant them with 
Japanese. ‘That is what we do not want. We have standards of living 
and of life which we do not want to see fall under such efficient com- 
petition. In our position, we believe, Japan would feel likewise. 

If, for instance, Americans could, through greater economy, energy 
and efficiency, go into Japan, obtain control of the silk trade and the 
rice trade and the tea trade, the Japanese government would bar them, 
and would be justified in doing so, not because the Americans were 
inferior but because they were superior, and threatened disruption of 
Japanese life and institutions. Even now Japan limits very strictly 
American land holdings. 

It is for such reasons that we would bar Japanese immigration. 
There is no cause for hurt pride in that. We hope the Japanese diet 
will explain the law thus truthfully to its people. 

We docked at 2:30 P.M. 

Dr. Hataya, P.S.C. boy that we are proud of, came out and got on 
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after we had passed quarantine. With him came the press fotografers 
and newspaper reporters. Immediately after passing quarantine we 
went to lunch (before we docked), and it was a peculiar sight to see 
the crowd of men around our tables gathering news about us. When 
these Japanese men boarded the boat, they had a line on every person 
on board in typewritten sheets, to which they would refer in asking 
further questions. ‘The Japanese know who comes to their country, 
especially from America. 

I was to have spoken to the Industrial Club at Tokyo at noon. Ar- 
rived too late. It costs 20,000 yen (about $10,000) to belong. The 
membership of this most exclusive organization includes some of the 
most prominent men in political, commercial, and financial life in 
Japan. 

We motored around poor Yokohama. ‘The old town is all gone. 
You can go around and not recognize one landmark. All present 
buildings must have corrugated galvanized sheet roofs. 

Traveling is uncomfortable, as we understand it, as the seats in the 
street-cars, as well as in the trains, run lengthwise of the car, full 
length. The Japanese are very dirty travelers, and both men and 
women are always spitting into the huge spittoons which you keep 
stumbling over, in the center of the aisle, as you come in or go out. 
They throw off their shoes, double their legs under them, face the win- 
dows, lay their heads on the windows and go to sleep; or, if the car 
is comparatively empty, they will actually lie down the full length of 
the seat and go to sleep. Practically everybody, men and women, are 
inveterate cigarette smokers in their traveling. 

Young girls put a sort of lotion on their faces, like white powder, and 
paint their lips red like clowns in a pantomime. ‘This adornment is 
done quite naturally in front of the rest of the passengers in the carriage. 
However, in this respect they are little worse than are the American 
women. At every station, boys go up and down the platforms calling 
their lunches for sale which are put up in little wooden boxes, with the 
usual clay pot of tea served steaming hot. When the lunch is over, the 
paper, box, and pot are placed under the seat and men come on at the 
next station and take them out, to be used over again. ‘They are clever 
in picking up the rice in their dainty luncheon boxes with chopsticks. 

One thing strikes the foreigner as remarkable as you enter the depot, 
more particularly at Tokyo, viz.: the noise of thousands of wooden 
shoes, raised from the ground about three inches, which the natives 
wear. It is the clatter of thousands of feet on the cement floor and 
steps. Once heard, it can never be forgotten. 
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Imperial Hotel, Tokyo 


N my writings you have heard me rave about the monastery 
effect of the Mission Inn at Riverside, and the glacial rock 
of Grove Park Inn at Asheville, N. C., which is built of 
boulders. Well, here is the third most unique, peculiar, 
and different building I have ever seen. 

I think I shall here and now set down my impressions of 

It. 

The Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, Japan, is the final word in 
world hotel construction. It is neither of the East nor of the West, but 
might fittingly be called a blending of the ideals of the two civilizations. 

Here the traveler will find a place where beauty and service have 
been combined so happily that they constitute a completed whole in 
which neither is sacrificed. ‘‘Unique” best describes this wonderful in- 
stitution, which covers an area 300 by 500 feet. Its designer, Mr. Frank 
Lloyd Wright, threw architectural conventions and traditions to the 
winds and gave to the land Nippon what one writer of international fame 
aptly describes as ‘a symphony in brick and stone.” 

There is not in the entire structure a single piece of furniture or 
equipment which was not especially designed for the Imperial Hotel. 

Harmony was the watchword of this master builder, and the stock- 
holders of the hotel did not allow the question of expense to enter into 
the cost of construction. 

Much has been written and much has been said about the new Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo, Japan. Hardheaded business men who estimate all 
things in dollars and cents look upon it as a folly. They consider 
alone the value of the property on which it stands. They bemoan the 
apparent indifference of the stockholders to the value of space. The 
costly rugs scattered everywhere about the hotel for the thousands to 
tramp over daily are described as wanton extravagance. ‘The apparent 
indifference of the management to the cost of hammered copper, glass, 
gorgeous upholsterings and the like, all bring down the wrath of the 
dividend seeker on the heads of the directors who approved the structure, 
the architect who conceived and designed it, and the builders who dared 
to construct it. To them the new Imperial Hotel is a masterpiece of 
folly, a source of never-ending expense and a case where pride took the 
bridle in its teeth and ran away with judgment and common sense. 

Then there are the architects, famous and almost famous, who have 
traveled from afar to look upon this greatly disputed addition to the 
noted structures of the world. Some have gone away calling it an 
architectural monstrosity, some call it a heresy. ‘Then there are those 
who have termed it a prophecy, while others have sounded the praise of 
Frank Lloyd Wright and declared him a hero who had courage enough 
to shatter the traditions of centuries and place before the world in 
brick and stone a symphony of ideals, each distinct, yet blended into a 
harmonious sight-pleasing whole. 
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The writer is neither a money baron nor a technical expert in things 
architectural. He has journeyed far and wide. In his life he has gazed 
upon masterpieces of art, listened to the compositions of musical genii, 
seen the wonders of nature in their pristine beauty and loveliness. Often 
there has escaped from his lips the phrase: ‘‘How beautiful” ! 

His standard of judgment has been that within him, which is found in 
every man, the sense of the esthetic. The soul of a man is divided into 
his intellect and his will. From ancient times philosophers have told us 
that nothing enters into the intellect of man which was not first in his 
senses, 

The eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the sense of touch are 
media thru which the intellect of man is informed of the nature of 
the things outside himself. ‘These senses are like the lens of the 
camera and the imagination of man is the film on which the impress is 
made. Stripped of all material conditions, the developed film is presented 
to the intelligence. There the general impresson is registered and then 
filed in the alcoves of memory for future reference. 

This process is common to all men and it is thru this process that 
opinions are formed and judgments rendered. ‘The destruction of the 
old hotel building by fire, the coming of the classmates of Admiral Urivu 
from Annapolis Naval Academy, together with Secretary of the Navy 
Denby of the United States, forced the hotel management to hurriedly 
open a portion of the new but still incomplete structure for the entertain- 
ment of the distinguished guests. 

Something grand in the way of lobbies was expected, but candidly 
speaking, nothing like what met our gaze. As we stood in the lower 
portion of the lobby, looking towards the orchestra gallery and the main 
dining room, the first, and a lasting, impression was made by these seem- 
ingly lighted pillars of stone and brick. From myriad-shaped jewels of 
glass in the apparent solid pillars and arches, and studded here and there 
in the ceiling, flowed a soft subdued light that spelled peace, enchantment, 
solemnity; indeed it seemed more fitting to the atmosphere of a cathedral 
than to the rush and hurry of the everyday hotel. Under foot were the 
soft velvety rugs of the Orient, and their colors blended with the furni- 
ture and settings about them and seemed to carry from the vaulted ceiling, 
three stories above, down thru the galleries surrounding, harmony refined 
and perfected. 

“What would you call it,” a voice asked. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion the writer answered: ‘“The Jewel of the Orient”! And so it is 
today with him—the jewel of the Orient, unmatched and unmatchable. 
As a layman, not infected by the dividend germ, as an observer not 
hindered by the technical knowledge of an architect, but as one who ap- 
preciates beauty, he invites you to accompany him thru this wonderful 
structure, unique among hotels of the world, while he points out to you 
what appeals to him from the standpoint of the artistic and at the same 
time shows you how the architect and the management have blended 
the beautiful with the practical, without sacrificing either. 
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GENERAL OUTLINE OF HOTEL 


In describing the new Imperial Hotel, Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright 
declared that the structure was the first important protest against the 
Gargantuan waste adopted by Japan from old German precedents. 
It is, he said, a conservation of space, energy and time by concentration 
and the invention of practical ways and means to that end. 

This building, or group of buildings, whichever one might elect to call 
it, covers an area of 300 by 500 feet. The edifice is three stories high 
in the main and there are certain masses which rise to a height equivalent 
to seven stories. Looking down upon the hotel from an elevation one 
carries away the impression that the thought uppermost in the mind of 
the architect was “Japan is a land of gardens.” The green tiled roof, 
the sunken gardens with their shrubbery and fountains, the terraces, the 
balconies with their potted plants that seem to fit into and harmonize 
with the general garden effect, all support this theory. Indeed the 
Imperial Hotel seems to be the most beautiful garden in Japan, the land 
of beautiful gardens. 


APPROACH AND CONSTRUCTION 


The new Imperial Hotel fronts on a beautiful wide street facing the 
West, from whence the stranger comes. Opposite is verdant Hibiya 
Park. The buildings are so grouped that they form two huge capital let- 
ters “E”’ fashioned in brick and lava rock and studded with paneled glass 
and green tinted copper. The approach to the main entrance is by way 
of a horseshoe drive, which winds its way around a lily-covered pool, 
which in turn is surrounded by dwarfed evergreens and curiously shaped 
lava stone lanterns. 

‘The stranger steps from a motor car or jinrikisha into the tile-floored 
main lower lobby. To the right are the cloak room and the motor-car 
stand. To the left are the registration desk, the information bureau and 
business offices. None, however, commands the interest of the visitor, 
who enters the hotel for the first time. 

‘The eyes are arrested instantly by a wonderful combination of lava 
stone, brick and copper-faced pillars and lights, and the Oriental rug- 
covered steps that lead into the lobby proper. 

Here, after registering, let us leave baggage and the like to the bell- 
boys and be on our way. It is five o’clock in the evening and we ascend 
the steps leading into what our first glimpse tells us must be a fairyland 
of surprises. 


THE MAIN LOBBY 


The softness of the rich Oriental rugs feels good to the feet and the 
harmony of the ensemble from floor to ceiling pleases the eye. In the 
gallery above us an orchestra of unusual merit is playing; seated around 
the many tables to our right and left are men and women, sipping tea 
and enjoying the music. There is an absence of glaring direct lights, 
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but from innumerable little prisms of glass and copper in pillars and 
arches shine forth subdued shafts that give an air of quiet refinement to 
the place. Above us on three sides are mezzanine galleries, and still 
further up can be seen screened promenades. These quaintly fashioned 
screens on the third elevation remind one of the screens in famous old 
monasteries of Europe. 


THE DINING ROOM 


Directly in front of us is the main dining room. Passing around the 
screen that shields its interior from view, we Pause at the entrance. The 
picture is compelling. Stretching before us is a beautiful spacious room, 
with its rows of snowy linen-covered tables, arrayed in rich silver service 
and decorated with vases of flowers of the season. At intervals there are 
arches, which break the monotony of plain ceilings and straight walls. 
Each of these curves of lava stone merges itself with a pillar of brick and 
stone and copper from which shafts of light gleam steadily. On either 
side this magnificent room seems to join itself with a glass-enclosed 
promenade, which in turn looks out upon wide L-shaped verandas. 
‘These enter the scheme in which they help to form two sides of the rec- 
tangular constructions that surround typical sunken Japanese gardens, 
graced by spouting fountains, green lawns, dwarfed plants, shrubbery 
and exquisitely designed beds of flowers. 


THE HOTEL ROOMS 


Probably one of the most striking features of this hotel is the arrange- 
ment of the rooms for guests. To the right and left of the main entrance 
and the central group of the structure are two wings, each 500 feet in 
length. These wings are three stories in height and contain accommoda- 
tions for 500 guests. On each floor there is a wide corridor running 
the entire length of the building and on each floor a service station, 
with its own clerk, room boys and attendants. All act as independent 
units, but at the same time fit into the hotel organization as a whole. 

The accommodations range from elegant suites to rooms for single 
guests. The suites are composed of a large reception parlor, furnished 
and fitted with special equipment designed by the architect himself. 
Then there is a sitting room, bed room, bath room and a roomy closet 
for wearing apparel. 

The double rooms are also models of neatness and artistic design, 
while the single rooms are in accord with the more expensive quarters, 
altho somewhat smaller in size. 

The thing which strikes one most forcibly on entering any of the rooms, 
be they parts of a suite or otherwise, is the absence of ready-to-buy wares. 
Even the hangings over the windows and doors have been especially de- 
signed and made for the hotel. The writing desks, the dressing tables, 
the beds, the chairs, the heat units and lighting, the sunken tiled bath- 
tubs, the chiffoniers, the rugs and mirrors are all of special construction. 
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‘They were conceived by the mind of a master and manufactured with a 
view to forming integral parts of a completed and harmonized whole, 
that might be termed to a suite of rooms, a double or single room, minus 
the commercial and hotel aspect, and possessing all the characteristics to 
be found in a home of refinement and culture. 

Another point worthy of notice is that the private rooms, while really 
separated from the places in the hotel which take on more or less of a 
public aspect, are still convenient to the dining room, the reading room, 
the lobby, the grill room, the theatre and the banquet hall. This feature 
is what has caused many to declare that the Imperial Hotel is not a single 
structure, but the systematic and convenient grouping of a number of 
structures that go to form a community in themselves. 

Ascending the stairs from the north entrance the visitor comes to one 
of the many special dining rooms. This room is capable of accommodat- 
ing 100 guests and is equipped with a stage. ‘To the left of the stage 
is a dressing room for the performers and to the right is a pantry, which 
in turn is connected with the main kitchen by a private stairway. 

Leaving this room the visitor may turn to either the right or left and 
after ascending another broad stairway comes to one of the truly beauti- 
ful places in the Imperial Hotel. Without doubt there is nothing in the 
entire edifice that excels in the conception or in its realization the banquet 
promenade. It is a wide Oriental-rug-covered passage, along whose 
sides are placed richly upholstered settees. It is fully 200 feet long and is 
broken by carved arches of lava rocks inlaid with copper lanterns. On 
either side are private reception rooms and dining halls. Indeed this 
promenade may well be called the artery to the social life of the capital. 
At about the center of the long passage there breaks off towards the 
front of the hotel a lounge. 

This room is fitted with comfortable chairs, settees, two quaint fire- 
places, and looks down upon the main dining room. Directly opposite 
and on the same level is the orchestra gallery, and by throwing open 
the glass doors facing on the dining room, occupants of the lounge may 
listen to the concerts from afar. 

Fronting on the lounge are the entrances to the theatre, the right and 
ae approaches to the grill and the two ascents to the foyer of the banquet 
hall. 

Each of the private dining rooms adjoins a private reception room and 
they extend along both sides of the promenade. Already these quarters 
have found favor with the residents of Tokyo and almost nightly they 
are occupied by one party or another. 

The theatre seats 775 persons and is adapted to either foreign or 
Japanese drama. Here the architect also gets away from convention and 
the lighting effect, while invisible to the audience, comes from overhead 
instead of from the time-honored footlights. “The harmony in brick, 
stone and lighting effect is maintained here and this auditorium ranks 
with the best; certainly it is not excelled, if equalled, by any hotels, 
whether in the Orient or Occident. 
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THE BANQUET HALL 


Leaving the banquet promenade, the visitor to the Imperial Hotel 
ascends to the foyer of the banquet hall. The approach to this room can 
be made by stairways on both the right and left sides. In size the foyer 
is about as large as the lounge, directly beneath it, and from the stand- 
point of beauty and elegance it surpasses it, although the harmony and 
symmetry characteristic of the entire structure are not violated. In a 
word, the foyer to the banquet hall is a fitting preparation for what the 
guest may expect when he or she ascends to the magnificent banquet hall. 

It is a common experience of hotel attaches in escorting persons thru 
this wonderful room, capable of seating 1,500 persons, to have their 
guests stop on the threshold and exclaim, ‘“‘beautiful’’! There has been 
no time to analyze. ‘The picture as a whole strikes, and strikes instantly. 
‘lhe appeal to the sense of the wxsthetic is like a stroke of lightning and 
words seem to be out of place. 

The room is in the shape of a Latin cross, with the north and south 
wings forming the arms and the east and west wings forming the tree. 
At either end of the arms are beautifully designed windows as wide as 
the wings and extending from floor to ceiling, two stories above. The 
same effect prevails at the terminus of the west wing. ‘To the east the 
effect is broken by a musicians’ gallery, which is cleverly woven into the 
domelike effect that stands out in bold relief where arms and tree of 
the cross meet. 

Here the genius of Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright seems to have reached its 
zenith. ‘True, the artistic blending of lava stone, brick and copper 
lanterns is preserved, but the master injects a new element, the element 
of frescoing. On backgrounds of alluring shades of blue are designs 
of gold and scarlet that mate with the light and construction scheme. 
The balconies lining both sides of the arms and tree of the cross and 
hanging over the main floor add grace and variety to the general 
impression. 

The visitor generally spends about ten minutes riveted to the spot 
just over the threshold. Pointing out the special shades of beauty is out 
of order; most persons wish to contemplate in silence. Impressions are 
formed and then comes the signal to move on. Here it is where many 
make a mistake. No one should visit the banquet hall and go away with- 
out first standing in the extreme end of the west gallery. 

Thru the east windows there flowed a soft light, a light enriched by 
the blue tinted silk draperies that swayed gently to blend with that from 
the arms of the cross, and the west, and focuses upon the central domelike 
effect. From the galleries on either side of us waved similar draperies 
and over all there was an air of dignity and grandeur. 

Then memory played its little tricks, provoked we dare say, by the 
picture before us. Instantly the thot forced itself upon us that it was 
im such a place as this that the mighty monarchs of other days held their 
courts, and it was in such a room that courtiers and statesmen paid their 
tributes to their rulers. The old stories of wonderful feasts and banquets 
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diplomatic triumphs and coronations passed in kaleidoscopic review and 
imagination peopled the room with royal personages of the long ago, 
drinking from their silver flagons and dining from plates of gold. The 
court jesters were there too, and with their scepters and bells of buffoon- 
ery made gay among the guests. Yes—this is a place of which any king 
might be proud, and many mighty monarchs have lived and died, mon- 
archs who never entered such halls, not because of lack of wealth, but 
because the genius to conceive and construct such a place had not been 
born. 

This great hall is capable of accommodating 1,000 persons at dinner. 
Although seven floors above the ground level, it has direct connection 
with the kitchen, and on either side are large service pantries. Each 
pantry is equipped with two electric service lifts, huge electric warming 
ovens and service tables and shelves. These pantries, as well as others 
in the hotel, have white tiled floors and walls and white ceilings. From 
them the most elaborate or simplest of dinners are served without any 
inconvenience to guests. 

Another splendid feature of this hall is that it can be converted into a 
ballroom where 150 guests may dance. At receptions or public gather- 
ings, 1,500 persons can be accommodated easily. 

For convenience of those who find stair climbing arduous, two electric 
lifts, starting at the ground floor and having their exits on both sides of 
the banquet hall entrance, are provided. 


THE ROOF GARDEN 


In the beginning we said that the dominant thot in the mind of the 
architect must have been that Japan was a land of beautiful gardens. 
The roof garden of the hotel seems to support our contention, for here 
we have a garden looking down upon gardens, and the wall surrounding 
it is probably the most artistic and costly ever erected. ‘This garden is 
T-shaped. Its floor is of tile, its guard rail of brick topped by lava 
rock, and the banquet hall exterior walls and these of the north and 


south wing of the hotel proper hide it from the public gaze. Ona level - 


with this garden is the reading and writing room, and the roof of this 
apartment forms a sort of stage or orchestra stand overlooking the entire 
hotel structure. 

Here again one witnesses a striking illustration of where the artistic 
and utilitarian have been united for the sake of efficiency and service. 
On either side of the banquet foyer are two pantries, from which service 
to the three wings of the roof garden can be rendered efficiently and 
promptly. 


THE HOTEL KITCHEN 


There is a standing criticism of Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright among his 
Tokyo friends regarding the Imperial Hotel. “They say that the archi- 
tectural genius first planned the kitchen, and then built the hotel around 
it. And there is some truth in this statement, for the banquet hall 
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seven stories above, the roof garden, the private dining rooms along the 
banquet promenade, the main dining room and the grill room are all 
connected directly with this important branch of the institution. Indeed, 
so clever is this connection that the kitchen might rightly be termed the 
heart of the hotel, and thru the connecting arteries with the dining units 
it is capable of feeding 3,000 guests at one time. 

This important branch of the hotel is under the supervision of a foreign 
chief steward and from its purchasing department to the time the food 
is placed on the table for consumption it is a model of system and of 
service. Large stores covering an area of about 16,000 square feet con- 
tain imported foreign foods and a stock of European liquors and wines 
valued at about 250,000 yen. ‘These stores are always kept up to a 
certain standard and fresh supplies are constantly augmenting it in both 
variety and freshness. ‘There is also an equipment store in which extra 
supplies of silverware, glass and china are kept. 

The kitchen occupies a space about 8,000 square feet. The floor and 
side walls are lined with tile and every single piece of equipment is set 
on standards, thus ensuring absolute sanitation and cleanliness. ‘The 
upper walls and ceiling are white, and huge thermo fans clear the space 
of odors of food in preparation and also ensure a supply of fresh air. 


Education and Schools 


OU, as well as everybody who knows me or has ever heard 
me rant and rave about our foolish and incompetent Amer- 
ican “educational” system, will recall that I always felt 
that our system was merely a transfer system from books to 
brains. ‘There is not enuf practical application in our 
methods. Just so long as the “student” has a certain num- 
ber of hours, passes an examination on what he has crowded 
from the book into his brains and then squeezed it out on 

paper so it looks like what is in the book, then he is “educated,” graduated 

and turned loose to show how little he can use any of it, and to prove that 
our system is wrong in producing mighty men of mind and muscle. 

As I have told you above, yesterday was Saturday and today is Sunday. 
We docked here on Thursday at 8 A.M. At 2 P.M. we went down 
to the boat. Here was an entire school, divided into its classes, each in 
charge of the male teacher, taking these boys of all ages and grades thru 
this boat, not on a tour of “looking around,” but one of instruction and 
lectures on practical things on the object itself. Girls were with 
them also. No book crowding in this. ‘This time is credited upon their 
school hours and makes the boys and girls enjoy ‘‘school.” ‘This is not 
purely a whim upon the part of some one teacher, with some one class 
for which he would have to go thru much red tape to see whether he 
could or not, but a mandatory regulation, the places, plans and times 
of which are regulated and set forth with exactness, thoroness and pre- 
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cision, so as to cover as many factories, industries, and places as possible. 

It is a regular sight to see entire coaches of trains packed with boys 
and girls (each of whom pays his or her own fare) going somewhere for 
“education.” They actually go from one city to the other, trainloads, 
from week to week. They study history from and upon the spot where 
that history was made. 

Yesterday was Saturday, a day when our kids at home would be 
playing mibs, leapfrog, etc. Here, on our tour of some 150 miles by 
auto, going thru town after town, passing trains galore, passing from 


Dave in Front of One of the Lightning Gods at Myanishita, ‘Japan; 
a Solid Bronze Cast Figure 


once historic place to another, in the mountains as well as on the seashore, 
I dare say that I saw not less than 5,000 students gathered in small 
groups, each with its head teacher teaching them the different things to 
be found here or there, mountain or seashore, etc. And it is this way 
every Saturday in every “state” and “county,” “city” and “village” of 
Nippon. ‘This is bringing up a nation of practical brain and brawn, mind 
and muscle, head, heart and hand people. 

Today was Sunday. We went up to the Hakone country, away back 
in the mountains some ten miles, up and around and away back in the 
hills. Even there, at as early as 8 A.M., we ran into big classes of 
high school boys, out with their teachers, studying fauna, history, lakes 
and lava, etc. Why, wasn’t “this Sunday,” and isn’t that the day we lay 
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around and play? Not so with schoolboys here. These boys had hiked 
from the valley to these distant mountain peaks before eight-thirty, when 
we arrived by auto, on Sunday, just for the purpose of studying. ‘The 
climbing makes them hardy, that kind of study makes them practical; 
the doing of it on Sunday makes study a pleasure. 

How do I know these various crowds, here and there, were students ? 
The government here specifies the kind of hat and style of clothes each 
child shall wear. The graded school has one, the high another, etc. 
The girls have one kind of dress cut, altho it is of different colors. So 
when you see 200 boys with a uniform marching army fashion, under a 
leader, you'll know just what’s on. And they may be laughing and 
joking and jollying along the road, but when he blows his whistle they 
all gather around and listen to what he instructs them on, no matter 
what it is or where, and they give him very rapt attention. 

When you see instruction of that kind being systematically carried on, 
believe me, you can figure on a coming nation in the next generation. 
And this system has been going on for the past few years, so they are a 
nation of mental and physical wealth (ability considered) right now. 

The “uniform” of the younger students is more like the houri system 
of dress, altho he does wear a militarily-inclined hat. When he is in 
high school he has a blue military sort of suit. You see, it is a stepping- 
up of their education that makes it all so practical. 

America is just beginning to awaken to some of this. We have our 
manual-training schools, where we teach boys some trades in somewhat 
of a haphazard way. We have our cooking schools, which teach girls 
how to let their biscuits ‘‘fall.” We have our R.O.T.C. since the war, 
but we are far from even beginning to grasp the breadth necessary toward 
making our boys the equals of these boys—as a nation-class. 

And then we seriously think it necessary to send our missionaries over 
here to teach these “natives” and ‘“‘heathens” our God. There are many 
things we can teach them, such as common cleanliness; but, at that, I 
wouldn’t force it upon them. There are many things they can teach us, 
such as a school course that is extremely practical in building for a sturdy 
and practical race. 

Can you imagine 1,000 people clattering at the top of their voices in 
a closed hall? ‘Then you can imagine the noise that comes from the 
clattering of these wooden shoes that are heard when they walk over 
cement paving. And, talking about streets, the main streets in this city 
of 600,000 and Tokyo of 2,000,000 consist of gravel and cobblestones 
that slip and slide under your feet. Imagine our Brady and Second 
Streets, or State Street, or Michigan Boulevard like that. 

But we came to see and we're going to see, even if this is the one way 
of doing it. And, in the passing again, I want to once more mention 
Tad. Just married a month ago, he leaves his bride, his home, to con- 
stantly stay with us, go with us, to show us everything and explain all 
that we want so much to know. He is not an interpreter, not a guide, 
but a friend who knows us and helps us here, as we tried to help him in 


oe 
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the days gone by. And what makes it all the more worthy of his big, 
noble heart, is the fact that on the 20th (but thirteen days away) he 
enters the army to serve his one year of apprenticeship. 


THE BRONZE BUDDHA 


Now for some of the things we have seen on this two-day tour. With- 
out all the palaver to tell you we took an auto, or how we got from one 
to the other, I shall tersely and briefly state the things and just what 
they are and you can throw in all the personal “color” you wish. 


A Buddhist Shrine Carved Out of a Mountain of Rock. Note the Woman Praying 
at Its Feet 


The Bronze Buddha (Daibutsu, pronounced die-boots), a colossal 
representation of Amida, the favorite Japanese divinity, sits uprotected 
in a sequestered fold of the valley on an elevated site sheltered by green 
hills and overshadowed by lofty pines and noble cryptomerias. It is 
under the protection of the Kotoku-in Monastery, by whose order this 
notice appears on the gate: “Stranger, whosoever thou art and what- 
soever be thy creed, when thou enterest this sanctuary remember thou 
treadest upon ground hallowed by the worship of ages. This is the 
temple of Buddha and the gate of the Eternal and should, therefore, 
be entered with reverence.” Another notice admonishes strangers that 
no fotografing is allowed, and that the custom of permitting travelers 
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to climb to the Buddha’s lap and be fotografed standing in his hand 
has been discontinued. 

The greenish-black statue, the most majestic among Japanese sacred 
effigies in bronze, and an extraordinary relic of the great past, sits on a 
lotus-flower without an aureole, on a socle of crude masonry about five 
feet high, and seems to fill the entire end of the narrow valley with its 
giant bulk. Though smaller than that at Nara, it excels it in artistic 
execution, repose, and nobility and restfulness of expression. It was 
cast in 1252 A.D. by Ono Goroyemon, in plates about 1-inch thick, joined 
with such skill that a few only of the seams have been bared by the 
long exposure to the weather. ‘The measurements are: Height, 49 feet 
7 inches; circumference, 97 feet 2 inches; center of the thumb, 3 feet; 
length of face, 8 feet 5 inches; of eye, 3 feet 11 inches; of eyebrow, 
4 feet 2 inches; of the ear, 6 feet 6 inches; of the nose, 3 feet 9 inches; 
from knee to knee, 35 feet 8 inches; width of mouth, 3 feet 2 inches; 
from ear to ear, 17 feet 9 inches. It is said that the eyes are of pure 
gold and that the boss on the forehead (which is 1 foot 3 inches in 
diameter and represents the jewel which sheds a radiance over the uni- 
verse) contains 30 pounds of pure silver. There are 830 curls on the 
head, each g inches high, and supposed to represent the snails which, 
according to the legend, once crawled up the original Buddha to shelter 
his bald head from the burning sun! When completed, the statute 
(which weighs 450 tons) was inclosed in a building 50 yards square, 
with a massive roof supported by 63 immense keyaki-wood columns; this 
structure was destroyed by a tidal wave in 1369, as was a similar one in 
1494—since when the image has remained unhoused. Some of the 
foundation stones still stand. Inside the head is a standing gilt figurine 
of Amida backed by a gilded mandorla. ‘The nobly proportioned head, 
bent forward slightly as if weighted with the wisdom of the ages, im- 
parts the impression of profound meditation; the serene majesty of the 
calm, beautiful, pure Hindu type of face combines wonderful peace 
with complete detachment from its environment. A vague luster as of 
glinting gold slants out from the half-closed, ail-seeing eyes, while the 
whole body indicates absorption, lack of tension, and the blessed peace- 
fulness of Nirvana. The mouth is closed tightly; the hands rest in the 
lap, the thumbs touching each other. 


TEMPLE OF HACHIMAN 


The Temple of Hachiman, on Tsurugaoka Hill, is one of the most 
important of the temples dedicated to Ojin Tenno, the Japanese Mars. 

Ojin Tenno, the fifteenth Mikado (A.D. 201-310) was the son of the 
Empress Jingo, whom history enshrines as a woman distinguished for 
beauty, intelligence, piety, energy and warlike spirit. When accompany- 
ing her husband, Chuai Tenno, to suppress a revolt in Kyushu, she 
learned that it had been instigated by the ruler of the Korean principali- 
ties, and forthwith she counseled the invasion of that country. The 
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Emperor demurred, but soon thereafter died, and the Empress, keeping 
his death a secret, acting as Regent for her unborn son, and accompanied 
by her faithful counselor, Takeshiuchi no Sukune, or Takenouchi (the 
Japanese Methuselah, who died aged 306 years, and was a favorite 
subject with the early color-print makers), fitted out a fleet, clad herself 
in manly armor, invaded Korea and subdued it. The popular belief is 
that the future war-god’s prenatal spirit animated her and enabled her 
to perform this great undertaking, and from this circumstance a number 
of temples were erected to him, and in time he became the tutelar of the 
Minamoto clan. In 712 the Empress Gemmei had a shrine erected to 
him at Usa, in Buzen, and on the occasion of its dedication eight white 
banners were seen to descend from heaven! In consequence of this 
miraculous apparition the shrine received the title of Yobata-no-Yashiro, 
or “Sanctuary of the Eight Banners” and Ojin was honored with the 
canonical title of Hachiman Dai-jingu. In later times the Buddhist 
priests, who were endeavoring to amalgamate Shinto with their own 
creed, discovered the Ojin incorporated the eight incarnations of a 
Bosatsu, and thereafter Buddhists and Shintoists alike worshipped him 
as the God of War. 

Between the years 1041-1108 another Hachiman sprang up in the 
person of Minamoto Yoshie, oldest son of Yoriyoshi; the father prayed 
to Hachiman for a brave and warlike son and was rewarded by one who 
gained such renown that he is remembered as one of the most valiant and 
dashing characters of the middle ages. The father named him Hachi- 
man-T aro, or “First-born son of Hachiman.”’ Numerous shrines and 
temples stand to both the Hachimans throughout the country, and to 
them youths go to pray for valor; mothers to commend their sons to their 
keeping in time of war; and wives to plead for the safety of their 
husbands. 

The approach to the temple is unusually picturesque; the broad lotus 
pond in the lower yard, near the big drum-bridge, is a glory in August. 
‘The aged Icho tree, said to be over a thousand years old, near the wide 
steps leading to the upper terrace, is of considerable historical significance 
to the Japanese, since it sheltered the high-priest Kugyo, who in 1219 
murdered the third Minamoto shogun, Sanetomo, as he was descending 
the steps from the temple. ‘The present structure, in the Ryobu-Shinto 
style, dates from 1828 and occupies the site of one destroyed by fire. The 
immense wooden doors, swung on pivots let into soffits, are heavily em- 
bossed after the Moorish manner. 


THE KENCHOJI 


The Kenchoji, a huge, sadly time-stained temple founded by the 
bonze Doryu in 1253 (during the Kencho era, whence its name), is the 
seat of a subdivision of the Rinzai branch of the Zen sect of Buddhists, 
and stands well back from the road one-half mile northeast of the 
Hachiman Temple. It is reached by following the highway up through 
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a deep cut in the hills, then past a line of houses and gardens amid bamboo 
groves, lofty trees, and a riot of semi-tropical vegetation. A big bronze 
bell swings in a low tower at the right of the colossal inner gate, and as 
one crosses the threshold of this and passes from the lively thoroughfare, 
vocal with children’s voices, to the ancient grove of giant cryptomerias 
and junipers, where the whitening skeletons of the vast fanes repose amid 
a solemn spiritual solitude, the contrast is abrupt and complete. Save 
for the thin wind which sighs and moans almost ceaselessly through 
the lofty trees, a strange and penetrating melancholy, accentuated by 
the effects of a hoary antiquity, broods about the place, and suggests the 
mutability of temporal things. ‘The weirdness of decay manifest in 
the temples, the neutral tones of the old timbers, the fading spectral 
grays and yellows of wall surfaces, the eccentricities of the joints, the 
carvings of waves and dragons and demons, once splendid with lacquer 
and gold, now time-whitened to the tint of smoke, and looking as if about 
to curl away like smoke and vanish, are all very striking.” 

The most conspicuous figure of the interior is a huge seated Jizo of 
nondescript workmanship. The brilliant sunlight of seven centuries has 
robbed every fitment of the interior of its youth and freshness, and the 
dark tiled floor adds to the drab effect. Behind the main edifice is a very 
large, painfully old, but withal sturdy structure, with a remarkable 
thatched roof and hoary timbers that appear to be held in place by sheer 
force of will; the interior is uninteresting. 

Two large bronze repulsive Tenju guard the structure, which rests 
like an eagle’s nest on a small plateau cut from the mountain side; the 
cap of the scarp rises steeply behind it, and into its face are let tablets 
referring to the history of the shrine and to the generosity of those who 
made it possible. The view from the atrium, over the wide and deep 
valley far below to the distant mountains and sea, is glorious. The air is 
sweet with piny odors and surcharged with charm and a wondrous 
tranquillity. A host of lovely flowers, prominent among them cherry 
blossoms and azaleas, add color harmony. Bronze and stone lanterns, 
monuments, mortuary tablets, and much mystic paraphernalia sit about 
the yard, while within the buildings are many brass fitments, an attractive 
high altar, and numerous kakemono. From the end of the terrace one 
looks far down the wooded vale to the gigantic, weather-beaten roofs 
of the old Kenchoji, embowered in its dense grove, whence anon there 
rises up on the vagrant breeze the deeply resonant, melodiously rich 
tones of its fine bronze bell—mellowed by the summer suns of 700 years, 
but still vibrant with its booming challenge to Buddhism and Nirvana. 
At one end of the terrace stands a lighthouse that serves as a beacon to 
those who toil up the steep slope at night to lay their griefs before the 
goddess within the shrine. At the right of the top of the steps is still 
another shrine, dedicated to the benevolent Jizo, protector of little dead 
children. At the left is a converging flight of steps which lead (between 
twin lines of chains), over many gnarled and‘ twisted tree roots, to the 
crest of the hill. The view from the top, over a thousand square miles 
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of wooded hill and valley land, of rippling sun-kissed sea, and glistening, 
snow-capped volcanoes, is entrancing. Out over the lowlands toward 
Yokohama one’ sees many miles of cultivated patches of various shades 
of green; tiny hamlets tucked away at the base of bold hills; miles and 
miles of roadway stretching between; and a towering mountain range 
on the distant skyline. Seaward the wonderful cone of Fuji, the smoking 
crater of Oshima, the crescent shaped beach of Kamakura, and the gem- 
like island of Enoshima are the chief features in the line of vision. 


THE ENKAKUJI 


The Enkakuji (remote temple), is a spot beautiful with flowers and 
lissome bamboos. The curious pagoda-like granite monument rising 
from a tortoise at the left of the terrace, was erected by popular sub- 
scription to commemorate the Kamakura men who perished in the 
Japan-Russia war. The several shallow caves behind it are not always 
free from large, grayish-green venomous serpents called aodaisho, and 
other reptilia. The chief object of the temple interior, a big gilt Buddha 
backed by a huge mandorla, is not as interesting as the Great Bell, 
the largest in Kamakura, which hangs in a massive, vermiculated belfry 
at the summit of 148 dilapidated steps leading upward from the wood 
torii opposite the big gate. It dates from A.D 1201, is 4 feet 7 inches 
in diameter, 8 feet high, 6 inches thick at the lip, and weighs over 
aton. In the small shrine, hard by the tower, are a number of curious 
paintings illustrating an ancient procession between Kamakura and 
Enoshima, and said to be upward of 600 years old. 


ENOSHIMA 


Enoshima, a strikingly picturesque so-called islet of volcanic tufa 
about one and one-half miles in circumference, rising steeply to about 
240 feet above the sea, and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
sand-spit covered with water only at high tide, is four miles from Kam- 
akura (whence it is visible across the bay), and forms one of the most 
popular excursions, “Tram-cars leave at frequent intervals from the 
terminus facing the relay station, and for some distance flank the cele- 
brated Shichi ri ga hama, or Seven ri shore. 

Enoshima has been called the City of Mother-of-Pearl. “In every 
shop, behind the lettered draperies, there are miracles of shell-work for 
sale at absurdly small prices. “The glazed cases laid flat upon the matter 
platforms, the shelved cabinets set against the walls, are all opalescent 
with nacreous things—extraordinary surprises; incredible ingenuities; 
strings of mother-of-pearl fish, strings of mother-of-pearl birds, all 
shimmering with rainbow colors. There are little kittens of mother-of- 
pearl, and little foxes of mother-of-pearl, and little puppies of mother- 
of-pearl, and girls’ hair combs, and cigarette holders, and pipes too 
beautiful to use. ‘There are little tortoises, not larger than a shilling, 
made of shells, that, when you touch them, however lightly, begin to 
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move head, legs and tail, all at the same time, alternately withdrawing 
or protruding their limbs so much like real tortoises as to give one a 
shock of surprise. There are storks and birds, and beetles and butter- 
flies, and crabs and lobsters made so cunningly of shells that only touch 
convinces one they are not alive. ‘There are bees of shell, poised on 
flowers of the same material—poised on wire in such a way that they 
seem to buzz if moved only with the tip of a feather. There is shellwork 
jewelry indescribable, things that Japanese girls love, enchantments in 
mother-of-pearl, hairpins carved in a hundred forms, brooches, necklaces 
and what-not. Conspicuous among these dainty trifles are large and 
small balloon-fish tinted and suspended on bow-shaped frames down 
which they travel, to the delight of children. Here one notes the rare 
and exquisitely beautiful glass-sponge called hossugai (hyalonema 
Sieboldi), lacy fabrics of tenuous flint fished up as living organisms from 
a dept of 200 fathoms or more; and the unfailing strange and interesting 
sea-horse. The color tones of some of the chonchylia are very beautiful, 
ranging from a delicate pink through light green and orange to rich 
heliotrope. Prices everywhere are flexible, and foreigners are asked 
double and treble for everything. 

In the sixth century, coincident with a violent earthquake, Enoshima 
is said to have emerged from the sea, and the Goddess Benten (to whom 
the island shrines are dedicated) descended from the clouds, married the 
dragon and thus put an end to his ravages. “The credulous believe that 
a hidden passage connects the cave with Fuji-san, and that lovers who 
visit it together are sure to be estranged within a year. “The only path 
to the cavern is that which zigzags up over the summit and is called 
Chaya-machi from the numerous tea-houses which flank it. ‘The touts 
for most of these are raucous-voiced, insistent women, who pester the 
traveler at every step, and essay to force cups of the detestable green tea 
upon whomever pauses for the briefest instant to enjoy the glorious view 
spread far below. In these cha-yas, which always throughout Japan 
monopolize the spots whence the finest views are obtainable, marine 
zoology in its most repulsive forms is cooked and served to the horde of 
hungry pilgrims who trudge up and down the island byways. ‘The view 
of the sea hereabout is entrancing, particularly when a whistling north 
wind hurries the waves in, to burst into seething foam on the jagged 
rocks. 

Perhaps no single figure in the Japanese landscape is so often portrayed 
on the various products of native art and industry as Fuji-san; it is 
carved on wood, metal and ivory, and is painted on silks, porcelains, 
fans, and a host of fabrics. The artists seem never to tire of it. The 
favorite method is to show it enveloped in fleecy clouds or with white 
storks flying athwart its sides. So famous and so universally admired 
is this sacrosanct peak that wherever in Japan a conical mountain is 
found it is called the local Fuji, and few indeed are the celebrated land- 
scape gardens that have not one miniature of it. It figures in the back- 
ground of scores of Japanese scenes, and every native feels it his or her 
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duty to climb it once at least during a lifetime. A whimsical proverb 
exists in the language to the effect that ‘“There are two kinds of fools 
in Japan—those who have never climbed Fuji, and those who have 
climbed it twice.” Another one says that if one dreams of Fuji, one will 
receive promotion to high rank, or will win great prosperity. Fuji is 
unusually beautiful for a mountain of such size. Despite its loftiness, 
the climb to its summit is relatively easy; no risks attend the ascent; 
good lungs, a strong heart, a level head at great altitudes, and persever- 
ance are the chief requisites. 

There are no dizzy ridges that upset one’s equilibrium too much, 
and near the top, where the air is rarest and one feels the fatigue the 
most, are stationed stout coolies (goriki) with a “pull” in the shape of 
a strong rope which they fasten to the traveler’s belt, lay over their 
own brawny shoulders and make for the top in a whirl of energy and 
enthusiasm. The record time (eight hours) for the ascent from Tarobo 
Station to the summit is held by an Englishman. 

Paraphrasing a witty writer, Fuji-san has what mortals rarely possess 
united: A warm heart, with a clear, cold head: It is a titanic crucible 
out of which in past ages the surrounding country has been poured, and 
one which may again leave its mark on Japan, for an inspection of its 
summit proves it far from being dead. Most foreigners consider it 
the most beautiful object in the Mikado’s empire, and many children 
climb it for the sake of the entrancing panorama visible from its supernal 
heights. Nothing in Japan compares to this in transcendental beauty, 
and few mountains of the world offer so varied a view—a blend of land 
and exquisite sea. “The Japanese mention thirteen provinces from which 
Fuji is visible, called Fuji-mi-ju-san-shu, but the vista from the summit 
is almost limitless. Whosoever can, should get a near view of the 
mountain by moonlight, preferably on a frosty night when the snow 
reaches far down its sides. It is then like a colossal inverted cone of 
white sugar, with a suggestion of ghostliness more pronounced even 
than when it shows through the haze of a summer day. 

According to tradition, Fuji rose from the plain in a single night in 
B.C. 286, coincident with the forming of the great depression now 
covered by the waters of Lake Biwa. It is thought to have continued 
active for centuries; history mentions the last of the numerous devastating 
eruptions as having lasted from November 24, 1707, to January 22, 
1708. During this period a new crater was opened on the south side, 
and the parasite mound of Hoei-zan (so-called from the name of the 
era during which it happened) was built up to the height of about 
9,500 feet. Of this outburst a priest, whose temple was nine miles from 
the east base of the mountain, writes: 

“‘Assuredly it is an unusual event, that, as was the case in 1707, Fuji- 
no-yama suddenly opened in a place overgrown with splendid trees to 
vomit fire, so that stones and showers of ashes flew about and fell down 
in provinces and districts. “These showers of stones and ashes lasted for 
ten days, so that fields, temples, houses, etc., were covered with ejected 
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matter more than ten feet deep. The dwellers in the neighborhood of 
Fuji lost their homes and many of them died of hunger. I myself was 
one of the unhappy eyewitnesses of this terrible eruption, and the remem- 
brance of it fills me with pain and woe.” 

The terror and confusion caused by the mountain are described in a 
graphic way; the clouds of ashes turned the days into murky nights, and 
these ashes were accompanied by red-hot stones, which flew hissing 
through the air. Finally the jarring din of earthquakes was added to 
complete the measure of misery. In Yedo there was darkness by day and 
night; the earth shook, and the ashes covered the houses to a thickness 
of several inches. The roaring of the angry volcano was heard quite 
plainly, and all Japan was stricken with awe by its wrath. 

During the climbing season, between 15,000 and 20,000 persons 
usually make the ascent, among them many women 70 or more years 
young, who toil up 1,000 feet or more each day, and in this painful 
fashion come eventually to the top. Anciently they were not allowed on 
the sacrosanct summit, and had to turn back at the eighth station. ‘The 
first foreigner to climb the mountain was Sir Rutherford Alcock, H. B. 
M.’s Minister to Japan, in 1860. On the mountainside one meets or 
overtakes scores of white-clad pilgrims (chiefly rustics) wearing mush- 
room-shaped bamboo hats (kasa), a strip of matting tied to their backs 
to serve as a bed and a protection from the rain, several pairs of extra 
waraji slung over their shoulders, and tiny bells aswing at their belts; 
these sweet-toned kane tinkle at every step and collectively add music 
to the general joyousness. As the pilgrims trudge slowly upward they 
occasionally sing out the Shinto formula, ‘Rokkon shojo” (“May our 
six senses be clean and undefiled,” an expression often changed in 
Buddhist prayers, and referring to the six organs of sense: “The eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, body and heart). Some add the words “O yama 
kaisei,” which, liberally translated, express the hope that ‘‘the weather on 
the honorable mountain may continue fine.” ‘This ringing call is some- 
times flung far and wide by enthusiastic climbers, and the mountainsides 
echo to it. 


Miyanoshita 


IYANOSHITA (1,377 feet) a charming and popular 
pleasure resort in the Hakone Mountains, forty miles from 
Yokohama, in Sagami Province, has an excellent and de- 
lightfully situated foreign-style hotel, known far and wide 
for its comfort and good cheer, and many other attractions 
that lure travelers and residents from the summer heat of 
coastal cities. “The trim and picturesque village is poised 
high above a yawning chasm through which roars and 

plunges the tempestuous Hayagawa, and its elevated situation ensures 

clear, bracing air and beguiling views. The immediate neighborhood is in- 
tensely volcanic, and this activity is manifested by numerous solfataras and 
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thermal springs. A veritable network of enticing trails radiate from the 
busy settlement, and from the easily attainable peaks and plateaus whither 
many of them lead, entrancing and unforgettable views of the lordly 
Fuji are obtainable. ‘This eternal symbol of Japanese art rises like a 
solitary giant from the nearby Suruga plain and completely dominates 
a wide region dotted with scores of lesser peaks whose lower flanks are 
slashed by sequestered valleys watered by brawling rivulets. Flanking 
certain of these as they wind in graceful irregularity toward the sea are 
prim and decorous hamlets, now perched in sprightly fashion on flower- 
sown terraces, or snuggling so near the hurrying streams that their 
protesting waters are led aside to turn the many ponderously creaking 
millwheels, antiquated and mossgrown, which hull the native rice or 
grind the meager grain. 

Neither in its mountains nor in its mineral springs is the Hakone 
region the least bit miserly. ‘The former are great upstanding hills 
crumpled by a titanic hand into a perfect sea of billowy, verdure-covered 
slopes, while a score of the latter, of different temperatures and con- 
stituents, burst cold or hot from the ever-present lava-tufa forming the 
mountain flanks. 

In early spring when the cherry blossoms attract admiring throngs; 
in the summer, in autumn and during the Christmas holidays, the hotel 
and the native inns are crowded, and lodgings should be arranged for in 
advance. At such seasons Miyanoshita recalls one of the popular 
European spas. 

The entire Hakone region is romantic and comely, and the myriad 
wildflowers which in great variety deck the hill slopes for the major 
part of the year are not the least among its attractions. At Miyanoshita 
one looks out upon an encircling amphitheater of solemn hills, but from 
the higher reaches one sees row after row of diminishing peaks, the 
sunshine rippling on the bosom of dimpling lakes, while beyond is the 
hazy line which marks the azure Pacific. Peace and tranquillity are the 
emphatic impressions suggested by the region, which is one calculated to 
take the nerve strain out of anyone. 

The name Miya-no-shita is derived from miya, shrine, and shita, 
below, or underneath. The Hakone region is best known for the 
numerous articles turned from different native woods, and called Hakon- 
ezaiku, or Hakone Woodwork. Unfortunately most of it splits and falls 
apart in steam-heated houses. Chief among the woods used are the 
camphor laurel (employed for inlaying because of its silky luster), per- 
simmon, keyaki, Japanese pepper (sansho), a species of sago (sosetsu), 
black alder (hari-no-ki), etc. “The waxy appearance of some of the 
pieces is given by putting them on the lathe and pressing against them a 
piece of vegetable wax (ro). ‘The Gampi-ori sold in some of the shops 
is made at Atami. 

Naturally this description does not do justice. Mix with all the cold, 
brutal statements of facts and figures, the constantly new style of 
country, the odd customs of the people, the blaze of colors, the jabbering 
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of a language not understood, the reverences shown, the awe and grue- 
someness; in fact, the whole thing is so different that you gasp, and 
try to grasp it all as you whirl along from one to another. But, even as 
set forth, we think you can gather some of the hasty touches of the 
wonderfulness of what the centuries have dimmed in some cases and made 
more wonderful in others. 

As we “jump” from here to Tokyo for a more extended stay tomorrow 
morning, and as the next boat sails for America Tuesday (for, on 
islands everything is dated from the arrivals and sailings of boats), I 
think I shall cut this letter here and let ’er go. It will be enuf to read 
for once. A letter will follow this as soon as I get time to jot ’em 


down. Ta ta! 
Tokyo 


VERYWHERE is the evidence of English enterprise. 
Everything is “Ltd.” English is written, stamped, and in- 
dented on everything here. For them, it is good. Amer- 
ican enterprise, for some reason, has been very slow to get 
its products used or accepted. Hotels, boats, all bring 
English here. The drawl is in constant use in all “foreign” 
places. For once it appears that English industry has beat 
us to it. J am trying hard to pick up some Japanese posters 

in which American articles are advertised. I shall frame and put below 

them, “Jt Pays to Advertise.’ Such are rare and that makes me want 
them all the more. 

Yesterday was a great, big, full day; this being our second here. We 
sure worked one Ford hard. We went from park to park, museum to 
museum, shrine and temple to shrine and temple. I shall set them down, 
at the end of this letter, in the order in which they took us in. I shall 
describe the things seen, in brief, of course, so that our friends at home 
will know that we were some busy pumpkins while here. Between 
seeing, noting, and writing about things, we are humping. 

Yesterday we received an invitation to “tea’’ for this afternoon at 
four at the Imperial Italian Embassy here in Tokyo. It appears that 
the Minister and his wife are patients, friends and ardent admirers of 
Mrs. Kawaguchi, and had expressed a desire to see, meet and “tea” us. 
We accepted. J am writing this between the gap of seeing things this 
morning and going to that tea this afternoon. 

In the evening dined with Mr. Takahashi. He has two brothers here 
in Japan; one of them is second in command in one of the largest stores in 
Yokohama, the other is one of the prominent Stock Exchange men here 
in Tokyo. 

Last evening we were dined by them and with them, and later taken 
to the Imperial Theatre, where a Japanese play was in store for us. 

There were in the party Nobuo Takahashi and his son, Mr. Nakayana, 
Tad, Mabel, Dave and I. It was a box party and we sat next to the 
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Imperial box; however, it was vacant and always is unless Royalty sits. 
At the theatre we met Mrs. Takahashi. 

The show here begins at four-thirty p.m. and continues until eleven 
p.M. Meals are served at your seats or in the restaurant, which adjoins 
the theatre; so for the price of one admission you stay and eat inside. 
There is a bar with all kinds of wet goods, smoking permitted in all the 
foyers and halls, but not in the main room. 

There were three shows on the program that day, each different, 
altho with the same actors. For the price of ove ticket you get to see 


A Male-female Actor-actress in Japan. All Female Characters Are Played by 
Males. One of the Idols of Japan 


three different shows. It’s an all-afternoon-and-evening entertainment. 
Between the acts you go out and eat, drink or smoke, gas or gab. 

We did not arrive until about eight-thirty, so we missed the first two 
shows, but we saw the last one, “Sakura Shigure,’ which means “The 
Drizzle in the Cherry Trees.” Perhaps as you read the synopsis, you 
will get the drift of the “drizzle,” perhaps not. The “between the acts” 
are liable to be anywhere from five minutes to thirty. 

The shows are not chopped down to brevity. They are extended and 
many details are brot in. All the interpolations that we leave to the 
imagination are here played out in their naturalness—get that! So 
perfect is the inflection, gestures and acting that while we could not 
understand a single word, yet we knew all the time just what was being 
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meant. It takes some actors to do that. I say actors advisedly because 
there are no women actorines here. Where a woman is necessary, they 
dress the men up and they imitate the women in movements, gestures, 
voice, etc., as near as they can. All actors are men, even the women. 

A five-minute interlude was scheduled, so Mr. Takahashi made 
arrangements with the manager to have us all taken behind the scenes. 
The stage is very large, probably as large as any in America, with the 
exception of the Hip. ‘The main stage consists of a turntable, which is 
actually used during and while the act is on. In one scene it showed 
the front of the house. Shortly they wanted to show some men peeking 
in and thru the side window at the woman inside, so they turned the 
stage while the acting was going on. Now the side of the house showed. 

Behind the scenes are the dressing rooms, which are elaborate and 
ornamental, for Japan idolizes its stars. We were even privileged to 
go back there, altho this is a rare courtesy, all of which goes to show how 
big a man Mr. Takahashi is here in the business world. 

During the play, when favorite stars appear the audience will call out 
a bedlam of their names—this is praise and acknowledgment. We 
wait until the act is thru and then applaud. 

I have marked the synopsis of the play we saw. I wish you would 
reproduce it that the people of America may know the racy and spicy 
kinds of plays these people of Japan are privileged to go to. However, 
in this respect these shows are worse in name only. There wasn’t an 
obscene word, suggestion, or thot. What could I: say about our bedroom 
and “leg” shows? But I’ll admit, frankly, that when I go to Noo Yawk 
I take ’em all in and let them take me in as well. So it amounts to the 
difference in customs which I write about. 


SYNOPSIS 


Act I. Scene I. Yoshino Dayu is a celebrated courtesan of the 
Shimabara quarter. She has many admirers. One of them, Yonosuke 
by name, a profligate millionaire, spends a fortune to win her heart, but 
in vain. A poor wooer, on the other hand, who is a swordsmith of the 
name of Ginji, is more fortunate. The gay woman invites him to her 
room and entertains him with a cup of wine. 

Scene II. The principal admirers of this great hetaira, however, are 
Konoye Ozan, the premier court-noble, and Haiya Saburobei, a rich 
merchant. ‘The nobleman presents her with the various kinds of flowers 
procured from the several parts of the ancient capital, while the merchant 
gives her a little cart adorned with cherry blossoms. The flowers have 
been bought from Mount Yoshino, in Yamato, a noted place for cherry 
flowers. (There is an association between the name of the mountain 
and that of the woman.) Then Hon-ami Koyetsu, a famous artist, 
comes on and tries to prevent Saburobei from buying out the woman. 
He tells him to choose between the two alternatives—either to redeem 
the hetaira and become disowned by his father, or to sever relations with 
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Japanese Actors Portraying Ancient Fighting Characters on the Stage 


the woman. Yoshino urges her lover to redeem her, and leaves the gay 
quarter with him to lead a simple life in some secluded place. 

Act II. The unfortunate swordsmith kills himself in despair. His 
letter to the woman, which he wrote in the last hour, is picked up by 
Shoyu, Saburobei’s father. Yonosuke, another admirer, goes mad in 
consequence of his unsuccessful love. The old man sees his son and his 
sweetheart go out of the quarter and weeps. 

Act III. Saburobei is getting his livelihood by making pottery. 
Yoshino Dayu, who is now called Otoku and is his faithful wife, is busy 
doing her simple household works. The husband breaks in pieces a 
teacup belonging to Konoye Ozan before a clerk of his father’s employ, 
who has come hither to urge him to return to his parents’ home. ‘The 
cup, though a precious artwork, has a flaw. So it is of no use. I have 
made one myself; this is much more valuable.” The rather enigmatical 
words mean that the new home he has made with his beloved wife is 
more valuable than his father’s old luxurious household. The young 
man goes off with the teacup of his making for the nobleman’s palace. 
During his absence Shoyu puts in his appearance, and unaware that the 
house is his disinherited son’s dwelling, he is entertained by Otoku with 
tea. He is greatly pleased with the woman’s graceful behavior. Then a 
servant of the Konoyes comes on and threatens to execute the woman’s 
husband for having broken the teacup. The faithful wife implores 
the messenger to kill her and spare her husband’s life. “hen the old man 
knows for the first time that the woman is his son’s wife. The young 
man returns and tells them that the noble patron had praised him for 
having broken the old teacup and made a much worthier one instead. 
The old father pardons his son and allows him to marry the woman. 
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The actors are idolized to such an extent that they are done up in 
postals, pastels, and water colors and are sold in the lobby. Mr. Ta- 
kahashi bought a set of the water colors, as well as the postals, and pre- 
sented them to us. We shall frame them for our porch as a reminder 
of this most different, wonderful and unusual evening. We thank you, 
friends, across the seas, for your courtesies. Arragato, a thousand times! 


Tokyo Data 


= ‘ BOUT the dinner hour, last night, I was interviewed by 

FAN Mr. Fajihea, of the Hochi, which is the leading Japanese 

=~; ““Yz| newspaper here. His “story” appeared in this morning’s 

| <==) edition, altho we have been out so much that I have not seen 

a copy. Tad is out now hunting for one. I shall need 

mark it or you couldn’t tell whether it was in reference to 
me or Christopher Columbus. 

Previous to the dinner last evening, Mr. Nakayana pre- 
sented Mabel with a most exquisite, small, frail and tender cloisonne vase. 
It is in a polished wood box, packed in cotton and wrapped next to the 
skin with silk, so wonderful is the “petina” and so old is its value. We 
shall be very careful to see that it is placed in a very much protected place 
upon our arrival home. How kind are our friends! 

Altho we hear more about Tokyo than Yokohama in America, never- 
theless Yokohama is the “foreign” town. In Yokohama the foreigners 
are plentiful, mostly English, and actually quite common on the streets. 
But in Vokyo a “foreigner” is quite a rarity and an unusual sight. No 
matter where we went yesterday, the gaping crowds gathered around to 
look us over, to hear us talk, to watch us. School children followed us, 
gathered up close to us, sometimes bothering us in going from place to 
place. ‘This does not mean one or two, but scores. Adults not only 
gave us “the once over” but gazed, stared, and gaped. In the streets or 
stores it was the same. As we go in rikishas they comment, gesticulate, 
and call attention to us, because foreigners are so uncommon a sight. 

This is chrysanthemum season. We went to one show yesterday. 
Ilowers grown into peacocks, horses, bridges, men and women, etc. 
All colors, sizes and shapes. With the flower show is a musical song 
and dance show by geisha girls. As soon as we heard that geisha girls 
were going to dance we stayed (?) at the ower show (?) and refused 
to go (?) to (?) hear (?) them. 

We also went down to the Yoshiwara by motor. But more about that, 
as I propose to see it by nightlight tonight. Tad and I are going. 

Meanwhile, here follows a few jottings on some of the facts about 
some of the places we saw yesterday and today. Suffice to say you'll have 
to take it as it comes, without any embellishments, for time again is an 
issue. 
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Just before telling you the detail of the things above, I wish to inter- 
ject here that between the time of closing the last above paragraph and 
the opening of this one, we have been to the Italian Embassy and there 
met Baronessa Florenza Aliotti and the Italian Ambassador, Mr. Aliotti, 
and the Russian Ambassador, who came in while we were there. Mrs. 
Aliotti is a delightfully intellectual woman; and, thoroly read as she is, 
it was a charm to spend one hour and forty-five minutes as we did. It 
might have been an unpardonable length of time to stay for ‘‘tea,” yet 
the time passed so very rapidly that we hardly realized, both were so 
charming and entertaining. 


Imperial Palace and Neighborhood 


1] HE Imperial Palace, or Castle: The Imperial residence and 
the chief palace of the Tokugawa shogunate until the 
restoration of the present imperial dynasty, stands near the 
northwest center of the capital, and is the point from 
which all distances are computed. As the political and 
intellectual center of the empire, the Japanese regard it 
SH with unusual reverence; the public is rigorously excluded, 
and only those who are granted the imperial favor are 

admitted within its sacred precincts. 

The palace and its appurtenances are under the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial Household Department, and travelers with requests to make of 
the latter must first apply to their minister or ambassador, who in turn 
will perhaps refer them to the Foreign Office. If one’s credentials are 
strong enough, one is provided with a letter to the proper official in the 
department, and a small, stamped, ideographic wood ticket (monkan), 
which must be shown to the guard (admittance is refused without it, 
and tips are useless) at the iron-studded sakashitamon (gate) about one- 
quarter mile north of the main gate at the Nijubashi. The ticket must 
be retained and shown on leaving; then returned to whomsoever has 
supplied it. The Office of General Affairs (Somuka), where the visitor 
usually presents himself, stands just within the gate at the left, near 
the big fountain with its wide basin. English spoken. 

The original castle, which was long known as the Yedo Castle, was 
erected late in the fifteenth century by Ota Dokwan, from whose 
descendants it was later wrested by the Hojo, afterwards to pass into the 
hands of Tokugawa Ieyasu. It comprised a main, middle and outer 
castle, surrounded by miles of moats and stone walls, which in turn were 
pierced by twenty-five gates supplemented by drawbridges. The 
numerous watchtowers and fortifications are naively referred to by 
historians as “not so much defenses against possible enemies as lines of 
demarcation between the merchants and the samurai.” ‘Tokugawa 
Ieyasu razed portions of the ancient structures and built for himself a 
redoubtable stronghold, which at a later period came to be known as 
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the West Castle; he constructed a triple line of moats, the outermost 
nine miles in length, and backed them by scarps of colossal granite blocks. 
each brought from Hyogo, 375 miles away. The gates, the towers, and 
all fortifications were of such massive proportions as to “constitute one 
of the most stupendous works ever undertaken, not excepting even the 
pyramids of Egypt. Above the immense masses of masonry rose lofty 
banks of earth, their slopes turfed with fine Korean grass and their 
summits planted with pine trees, trained year after year to stretch ever- 
green arms toward the spacious moats. These moats varied in width 
from 22 to 170 yards, and through them flowed broad sheets of water, 
reaching the city by cunningly planned aqueducts from a river twenty 
miles distant; an evidence of Japanese engineering skill unassisted by 
foreign science. ‘These conduits are scarcely less remarkable than the 
castle itself. In this combination we have an example of the homage 
to the beautiful that holds every Japanese a worshipper at Nature’s 
shrine, even when he seems to rely most implicitly on his own resources 
of brain and muscle. Placid lakes lapping the feet of stupendous bat- 
tlements; noble pines bending over their own graceful reflections in still 
waters; long stretches of velvety sward making a perpetual presence 
of rustic freshness among the dust and moil of city life; flocks of soft- 
plumaged wild fowl placidly sailing in the moats or sunning themselves 
on the banks, careless of the tumult and din of the streets overhead; 
sheets of lotus-bloom glowing in the shadow of grim counterscarps— 
where but in Japan could be found so deliberate and so successful an 
effort to convert the frowns of a fortress into the smiles of a garden? 
This castle of the ‘Tokugawa Regents was a portion of the alphabet by 
which Japanese character could be read. Hidden beneath a passion 
for everything graceful and refined, there is a strong yearning for the 
pageant of war and for the dash of deadly onset, and just as the shogun 
sought to display before the eyes of the citizens of his capital a charming 
picture of gentle peace, though its setting was a framework of vast 
military preparation, so the Japanese of every era has loved to turn from 
the fencing school to the armor, from the field of battle to the society 
of the rockery and the cascade, delighting in the perils and struggles of 
the one as much as he admires the grace and repose of the other. There 
is not to be found elsewhere a more striking monument of military 
power, nor can anyone considering such a work refuse to credit the 
Japanese with capacity for large conceptions and competence to carry 
them into practice.” 

Within the spacious walls, which anciently covered a much wider 
area than at present, and round which the city gradually grew, were 
the dwellings of the more powerful daimyos and their numerous re- 
tainers, with wide open spaces upon which many of the houses of present- 
day Tokyo stand. The Shogun Hidetada added to the vast work much 
of which was destroyed by the great fire of 1873. For many years 
thereafter, and while the present palace was building, the Emperor dwelt 
in a provisional palace which stood where the present palace of the Crown 
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Prince stands. ‘There are a number of wells in the enceinte, and the 
palace, with its gardens, form a self-contained whole. The Fukiage 
Landscape Garden, in the formal Japanese style, is the finest in Japan, 
with quaint lakelets, charming bridges and paths, lotus-pools, wandering 
peacocks and cranes, etc. From the highest point, Momijiyama, or 
Maple Hill, one looks across a beautiful stretch studded with splendid 
giant forest trees and others wonderfully dwarfed; over plots where are 
assembled hundreds of specimens of indigenous flora as well as others 
from the neighboring continent, and to bowers to which years of care 
of the best arborealists in Japan have been devoted. 

The moats which defend the inclosure are much less extensive than 
in former times, and almost every year sees a section of them capitulate 
to commercial advancement; the outer moat at the rear of the palace 
grounds is now threaded by an electric tramway, and other sections are 
being filled in. The fresh water, which is brought from the Tonegawa, 
is of varying levels (there is a slight current) and ranges in depth from 
four to ten feet, and in width from fifty to two hundred feet. Sections 
of the surface are thickly covered with magnificent lotus blossoms in 
late summer, when they present an inspiring sight. From time out of 
mind the deeper, quieter reaches of the vast trenches have been the 
breeding grounds for wild geese, ducks, and other aquatic birds, and be- 
fore the city acquired steam railways and smoking factories there came 
here as regularly as the seasons scores of storks, herons, and swans, to 
impart to the moats a scene of unusual grace and beauty. ‘The traveler 
who chances to cross Marunouchi on almost any crisp morning in winter 
may witness a sight characteristic of the city life of the gentle, beauty- 
loving Nipponese. From one side or the other of the palace there comes 
a vast quacking or a musical honking followed by the whirring and beat- 
ing of heavy wings, and soon flock after flock of iridescent wild ducks 
or fat geese swing into view and fly to and fro across the park or drift 
slowly back to some favorite feeding ground on the moat, thrilling the 
startled stranger with the unexpected charm of the scene. 

The cyclopean walls themselves, of remarkable massivity, besides 
ranking among the finest things in Tokyo, are among the best examples 
of this type of architecture in the Empire. Formed of colossal blocks 
of undressed stone upward of three feet thick, six feet wide, and sixteen 
feet long; fashioned into ramparts from twenty-five to sixty feet high, 
broken here and there by solid spurs which give them a new direction, 
but which always present a grim and formidable front to the outsider, 
they are wholly admirable, with the spreading moats at their feet and the 
pine trees above. Although laid without mortar, the huge polygonal 
blocks fit against one another with the nice precision of decorated tiles, 
their great jagged points running far back into the earth and becoming 
almost an integral part of it. 
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Shiba Park 


HIBA PARK (or Shiba Koen or Koenchi), a large, well- 
wooded plot dotted with temples, shrines, gorgeous mau- 
solea, tombs, numerous monuments, pleasure gardens, a 
pagoda and a lakelet, contains some mortuary temples of the 

ey Tokugawa shoguns and their consorts which, though rapid- 

RS By) ly decaying, still rank with the finest structures of their kind 
Newt | in Japan, and are classed with the “sights” of the capital. 

Though wastefully rather than tastefully splendid, they 
well deserve a visit, particularly by those who may not have seen the 
similar shrines of Nikko. 

Shiba Park dates its prosperity from 1596, when the first Tokugawa 
shogun, Ieyasu,—who had selected Yedo for his capital six years before 
—caused the Zojoji Temple (the metropolitan headquarters of the pow- 
erful Jodo sect of Buddhists) to be moved hither and declared it the 
place where the funeral tablets of himself and his descendants should be 
preserved. In the course of time thirty or more temples and mortuary 
shrines sprang up in the Shiba inclosure, most of the latter dating from 
the seventeenth century. Repeated fires destroyed a number of the 
minor buildings, and the great conflagration of 1874 burned the mag- 
nificent old Zojoji with most of its contents, leaving only the big outer 
gate (sammon) standing as a sole survivor of the original group. A 
smaller and less imposing structure was erected, on the site of the burned 
temple, to be again destroyed in 1908. A newer and more elaborate 
fane is now being constructed. The steady expansion of Tokyo and its 
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growing needs has resulted in the clipping off, from time to time, of sec- 
tions of the erstwhile wide temple inclosure, so that the park, which 
was officially opened to the public in 1878, is now much smaller than 
formerly. One by one its glories are disappearing before the march of 
progress, utilitarianism and the relentless greed of ages. 

If possible, the mausolea should be visited on a bright morning, as the 
clapboarding which partly incloses and protects them from the weather 
renders even the brilliant interiors darksome, and this duskiness is en- 
hanced by the split bamboo blinds (sudare) which usually hang before 
the entrances. A fee of twenty sen is exacted by the custodian of each 
of the five groups of buildings, and for this an English-speaking guide 
is supplied, who conducts one about and then points the way to the next 
group, where the process is repeated. This small fee removes the neces- 
sity for tipping, but it is not unusual for Japanese to deposit small coins 
before certain of the shrines, which for them have a religious import. 
Upon leaving the mortuary temple of the second shogun a ticket is handed 
the visitor and this is given up at the entrance to the Octagonal Shrine 
or tomb; without it a second fee is exacted. Admittance through the 
sammon to the temporary structure erected on the site of the Zojoji is 
free. With the exception of this gate, the other front gates are kept 
closed ; the entrance to the mausolea being at the sides, through the re- 
spective offices. Covers are provided gratis for shoes, which do not have 
to be taken off. 


Shiba Mausolea 


HE Shiba Mausolea consist of single isolated wood temples 
or shrines which rise from slightly elevated granite bases (a 
double protection against moisture from the ground and 
from fires), and are supported by a maze of sturdy com- 
pound brackets admirably adjusted to withstand the heavy 
thrust and strain of the ponderous and somewhat clumsy 
tile-roofed buildings. ‘They are usually connected with the 
custodian’s office (shamusho) by a closed corridor, and are 

themselves protected by time-stained weatherboarding which, while im- 

parting to them the bedraggled look of old barns, protects the exterior 

decorations from the fierce glare of a brilliant sun and, in a measure, from 
the corrosive quality of the atmosphere in one of the most unstable 
and treacherous climates of the world. The single-story structures are 
usually encircled by narrow galleries flanked by classically low railings 
of ornamented lacquer, overshadowed by the deep projecting eaves. 

Almost every inch of the exterior walls of the temples is covered with 

some sort of rich decoration—either carved, painted or lacquered—but 

most of this is now faded and lusterless. The interiors are divided 
into apartments—one room at either end of a narrow connecting corri- 
dor called the ainoma, or meeting room, where the shogun and the 
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abbot came from the inner shrine at the rear to meet the daimyos, who 
approached from the outer (rectangular) oratory. The beautifully 
lacquered, temple-shaped shrines which contain the mortuary tablets of 
the deceased are kept in the honden. The shogun only was permitted 
to penetrate to this sacrosanct inclosure when he came to worship the 
deified shades of his forbears, who are regarded as the tutelary divinities 
of Japanese families. The daimyos of the most exalted rank and highest 
income occupied scrupulously graded mats in the ainoma; lesser ones had 
to be content with seats in the haiden; and the small fry were kept in 
the front yard (the most important nearest to the steps) or outside the 
gate. 


Uyeno Park 


YENO (or Ueno Park, the largest and handsomest of the 
metropolitan parks), at the north edge of the capital, in 
Shitaya Ward, celebrated for the Imperial Museum, the 
Zoélogical Gardens, the beautiful mausolea of the shoguns, 
the Time Bell, Bronze Daibutsu and many minor attrac- 
tions, is one of the brighest, cleanest, and highest points in 

= the city, and from its eminences comprehensive views of the 

~~ wealth of fine old trees flank the shaded avenues, many of 
which lead to dainty shrines and sequestered retreats. Vast throngs con- 
gregate here in April to view the splendid cherry blossoms which over- 
shadow the public drive; in August, to enjoy the wealth of lotus blooms on 

Shinobazu pond; and at all times of the year to partake of the joyousness 

which pervades the place. The site belonged originally to the daimyo 

family of Todo, and the name Uyeno is derived from the circumstance 
that its general situation is said to resemble the town of the same name 
in the above province. In the early days the place was considered un- 

lucky and the common people called it Ki-mon, or Devil’s Gate. As a 

sort of antidote, the shogun, IJemitsu, caused to be erected here (in 1625) 

a group of great temples, the chief one of which he called Kwan-ei-ji 
(from the name of the era during which it was built). To the whole he 

gave the name To-ei-zan (Hiei-zan of the East) to distinguish them from 

the Hiei-zan fanes near Kyoto. The glitter and magnificence of the 
temples were planned to help ward off the evil spirits. The original 
structure occupied the site of the present museum, but it was burned in 

1868 on the occasion of a fierce conflict between the partisans of the 

shogun and the imperialists; along with it went the colossal gateway 

which stood at the south entrance to the inclosure. ‘The grounds (which 
were acquired in 1873 by the Imperial Household) were laid out by the 
famous priest Tenkai, or Jigen-Daishi, the superior (in 1625) of both 
the Uyeno and Nikko temples, and whose influence over Tokugawa 
Ieyasu was so marked that he became known as the “Minister of the 


Black Gown.” 
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The Time Bell 


to the Seiyoken Restaurant, is a sort of chronometer for 
many thousands of persons who live in the region round- 
about and who usually synchronize their watches with its 
booming notes. Anciently it belonged to the temple (long 
since destroyed) to which the nearby bronze daibutsu, or 
Buddha, was an adjunct. The latter is twenty-one feet 
high, was cast in 1695, and is in every way inferior to the 
great daibutsu of Kamakura. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


The Zodlogical Garden (Dobutsu-en) has an assemblage of animals 
ranging from polar bears to wallabies. The uneven character of the 
hillside over which the inclosure (open all day; admission, 3-5 sen) 
spreads, permits of numerous attractive terraces, lakelets and miniature 
landscape gardens. The grounds are clean and inviting. ‘The fauna 
and avifauna of the Japanese possessions are well represented. 


Tokyo Imperial Museum 


HE Tokyo Imperial Museum, a government institution 
standing back in a wide, handsome, twenty-six-acre park, 
with a pond, fountain and many flowering trees, is near the 
center of Uyeno Park and is by far the most important 
museum in the Empire. 

It is open daily (from January 5 to December 25) be- 
tween 8 and 9 A.M. and 4 to 6 P.M., except on days follow- 
ing national holidays. Admission, five sen; children, three 

sen. ‘The catalogue is in Japanese, and but few of the attendants speak 
English. The only fees customary are two sen, or thereabout, to the 
keeper of the umbrella-stand at the door, and as much to the servant who 
provides the shoe covers at the entrance of the passage leading to the new 
wing (left). Strangers find no difficulty in getting about, as attendants 
and printed signs point the route to be followed. Foreigners enter the 
central building through the main door; natives wearing clogs must 
change these for sandals at the door at the right. 

The nucleus of the splendid and sustainedly interesting collection (to 
which additions are constantly being made) was established in the later 
days of the shogunate, from whose hands it passed into those of the 
present government. Since 1886 it has been under the control of the 
Household Department; its excellent organization is due to the inde- 
fatigable energy and foresight of Baron Kuki, Director of the Fine Arts 
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at the close of the last century. There are upward of 170,000 articles 
(2,000 of which are the personal property of the Emperor, and 4,000 
of which were contributed by various public-spirited citizens) classified 
under the heads of Departments of Industrial Art, Fine Arts, Natural 
Products, and History. Though practically free from forgeries, the 
collection contains many copies of objects (particularly in sculptured 
wood) exhibited in other museums thruout the country, but these are 
usually so marked. Following the Japanese custom of retiring certain 
articles from view at stated times, and either storing them for a brief 
period or loaning them to other museums in the Empire, but few of the 
exhibits can be called permanent; those in the Department of Industrial 
Arts are admittedly temporary and are changed sometimes as often as 
twice a month. In cases where articles mentioned in this guidebook 
have been temporarily withdrawn, if stored in the museum godown, they 
can be seen on presentation of a letter from someone in authority, or on 
payment of a small fee, if application be made at the museum office. 
Nearly 300,000 persons visit the museum each year, of which about 35,000 
are admitted free. A magnificent collection of gold coins valued at 
40,000 yen was stolen from the rooms in 1911 and was not recovered. 
With characteristic and praiseworthy foresight, the patriotic men of 
the government are sedulously adding to the assemblage of the now 
almost priceless relics of the early history of the race, and the museum 
now easily ranks (in a smaller way) with that of South Kensington and 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The decree by which monasterics 
and temples throughout the Empire are compelled to make temporary 
deposits of their portable treasures in the museums of Tokyo, Kyoto and 
Nara, is of great benefit to the public, particularly to those strangers 
who might be unable to visit certain of the most distant Buddhist reposi- 
tories. Other excellent features are the special exhibits sometimes ar- 
ranged to commemorate the birth or the death of a master whose work 
is shown, or to correspond to certain eras, or a zodiacal symbol appro- 
priated to each new year. Thus the year of the boar, the crane (a 
favorite symbol), or the pine, may be inaugurated by an exhibition of 
works of art in which these signs figure. 

The highly interesting collection of prehistoric objects is perhaps 
unique, in that it is derived mainly from authentic finds made within 
the confines of the Empre. ‘The series of archaic pre-Buddhist pot- 
teries found in the soil or in tombs are of great archeological impor- 
tance. Finds of this nature are made from time to time somewhere on 
the islands, and are not unfrequently presented to the museum—which 
also accepts deposits and temporary loans from private collectors. The 
fugitive character of the exhibits renders it impractical to describe the 
contents of the museum in detail and be certain not to confuse or mis- 
lead the reader. The men in charge are making efforts properly to 
classify and label the more or less permanent objects, and to add bi- 
lingual annotations that will help the stranger to a proper understanding 
of them. 
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The collections of porcelains and pictures are incomplete, and are 
inferior to those of certain private collectors; neither are representative 
of the evolution and development of these great arts in Japan, nor are 
there many rare or precious examples. In these, as well as in its col- 
lection of sculptures, the Tokyo Museum is inferior to those of Kyoto 
and Nara. ‘The paucity of the widely famous color prints, now so much 
admired abroad, is due, in a measure, to foreign appreciation of their 
rare worth. While the Japanese were regarding the best work of the 
inimitable Hokusai, Hiroshige and other native artists as mere play- 
things for children, and unworthy to be ranked with the national arts 
of Europe and the West, connoisseurs of those countries were showing 
their conception of their value by diligently collecting them. When 
the Japanese awoke to this fact, many of the finest specimens had been 
expatriated beyond recall. 


Yoshiwara 


HE Yoshiwara, or prostitute quarter, known colloquially as 
Naka, is a widely celebrated relic of feudal times and an 
unusually interesting example of the efforts of a sane and 
highly civilized government to regulate (by segregation) 
one of the most potent and delicate sociological evils in- 
herited from all the ages (and incidentally to prevent 
the spread of one of the most fearsome scourges that 
afflict humanity), lies about one-half mile northward of 

Asakusa Park and an almost equal distance west of the Sumida 
River, near the north outskirts of the metropolis, in the midst of a 
labyrinth of dusty streets and tawdry houses, grouped in a walled 
inclosure (about one-quarter mile square) entered through guarded 
gateways and policed by a squad of specially picked men. ‘Though 
supposedly the most grossly wicked spot in Japan, this handsome 
intramural settlement is at once bizarre and brilliant—nothwithstand- 
ing its character of a self-confessed Sodom wholly given over to 
bawdry and hetaerism (and to the mercenary men of low morals who 
employ the misguided women for their own financial aggrandizement) ; 
to the dominating influence of courtesans and geisha; to paramours and 
panderism; and to the small army of shopkeepers, restaurateurs and the 
lesser frys who meretriciously cater to the unbridled instincts of the 
licentious element. 

It is perhaps needless to mention that the Tokyo municipality and the 
better element of the capital are not a bit proud of this ignoble appendage 
of Japan’s greatest city. The thoughtful traveler who visits this spot, 
so far-famed for its ill-fame, will view it not as a wanton flowering of 
the incontinence which in a greater or less degree is a restrained char- 
acteristic of other nations besides the Japanese, but rather as a note- 
worthy success in preventing immorality from sauntering, soliciting and 
elbowing one aside in the city’s thoroughfares; from ogling and en- 
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meshing strangers, and from flaunting immodesty and lewdness in the 
faces of those who are not looking for it and who might otherwise re- 
main unconscious of it. The present enlightened government has re- 
peatedly distinguished itself by drastic legislation against transactions 
that pledged unfortunate women to a life of shame. It has promulgated 
laws dissolving, without reserve, all covenants, and annulling all mone- 
tary obligations between harlots and their masters, and it has decreed 
that all capital invested in enterprises inconsistent with the moral law 
should be treated as stolen. In one decree prostitutes and geisha were 
considered as having dehumanized themselves, and therefore money due 
by them, or by others on their account, could not be recovered. Severe 
penalties were prescribed for any attempt to bind a girl to degrading and 
dissolute service in a joroya, or licensed house of ill fame. History, how- 
ever, again repeated itself; age-worn traditions proved too strong for 
legislation, and finding that the world-old social evil could not be sup- 
pressed, the lawmakers adopted the middle course and regulated it. 

It was not until Yedo had become the seat of the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate that regular brothels were established, and up to 1614 there was 
no fixed place set apart for sexual commerce. The first “red light” 
district to be inhabited by these ‘‘priestesses of humanity” in the ancient 
capital was founded in a wide, swampy area overrun with reeds and 
rushes. From the prevalence of the latter the place was called yoshi- 
wara (rush-moor). So that the locality might have a more auspicious 
title the name was afterwards adroitly changed to yoshiwara, or “good- 
luck moor.” In 1626 all the stews of the growing metropolis were 
transferred hither, and among them many bathhouses presided over by 
Jezebels, semi-euphemistically termed Jigoku, or ‘‘hell-women,” chosen 
usually for their beauty and attractiveness. In 1657 this “Hell’s Kitch- 
en’”’ was swept by fire, and the new houses of the present site erected. 
Later this became known as the shin, or “new” yoshiwara (a generic 
term now applied to many such ‘flower districts” in the Empire), in 
contradistinction to the moto, or “old” yoshiwara. Between 1655 and 
1897 the raging, purifying flames of thirty great conflagrations destroyed 
the unhallowed settlement. Each time, and with incredible rapidity, a 
larger and more resplendent one has risen from the ruins, until the final 
great fire of April 10, 1911, burned all the palatial buildings in the in- 
closure and over 6,000 in the immediate neighborhood, killing an 
unlisted number of people (among them many inmates of the houses), 
injuring 134, and causing a monetary loss of ten million yen. The fire 
was the signal for a national discussion almost as heated; but despite 
many protests and suggestions to eradicate the evil and definitely to con- 
sign it to a merited oblivion, or at least to a site beyond the city limits, 
the present yoshiwara sprang once more into being, and on a scale of 
gilded grandeur outclassing all previous efforts. Building operations 
began as soon as the ruins were chilled enough to handle, and the Tokyo 
builders established a record for speed never before accomplished in secu- 
lar operations. 
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Though architecturally a medley of many styles—coupled with a host 
of efforts far from stylish—the settlement possesses a striking individu- 
ality. The houses are more solidly built than were any of those in for- 
mer times, and so fearful are the people, that now when a high wind 
prevails, the local bath-houses (the foci of most of the fires) are made 
to suspend business till it dies away. Floridity and Pompeiian voluptu- 
ousness are the dominating notes; flower-adorned balconies, stucco figures, 
tiled insets and various caprices distinguish certain of the temple-like 
facades, into which are let the oftentimes coarsely vulgar names of the 
establishments. Certain of the entrances are striking and elaborate; re- 
splendent gilded dragons adorn the ceilings, and great masses of real 
flowers in season (and artificial cherry or plum blossoms out of season) 
grouped with all the indubitable skill of native horticulturists, impart 
an artistic effect. “The libidinous masters of the houses practice all 
the allurements known to them to enmesh the senses of the passerby. 
Gold, madreperl, marble, rich green bronze and highly polished brass; 
native woods of beautiful grain and finish; huge cheval glasses; colossal 
gilded temple-drums; red-and-gold lacquer of exquisite native workman- 
ship, and other emblems of wealth are skillfully disposed to entice the 
wayfarer, the while dulling his senses to the wickedness concealed beyond. 
Through these sometimes palatial entrances, hung with rich satin bro- 
cades, one glimpses alluring vistas of reposeful interiors; of lotus pools 
and tinkling fountains; tiny landscape gardens and arched bridges; of 
cool, flower-embowered, perfumed retreats, dimly lighted, through which 
barefooted women patter; or, reclining with studied carelessness, sug- 
gest Ionian bathing scenes or other spectacular situations that turn the 
shallow noddle of the salaciously disposed. 

The entrances of the pseudo “artistic” establishments resemble the- 
ater lobbies, in that behind deep plate-glass windows one sees successive 
rows of enlarged photographs, plain or colored, or full-length pictures 
of women, and landscape views in which the latter figure with skillfully 
reproduced faces. “These pictures replace the ‘‘dressed shop-front,” re- 
ferred to hereafter. The likeness to a theater is accentuated by the box 
office which stands near the door and which is presided over by a cashier, 
or ticket taker. After inspecting the photographs, and making a mental 
choice, the visitor sidles up to the box, pays the customary fee, and whisks 
briskly into the house and out of sight of the cynical loungers without. 

The Niroku published, in 1912, some statistics concerning licensed 
prostitutes in Japan, and particularly in Tokyo. According to the 
latest returns there are 48,769 licensed prostitutes in the whole country, 
of whom 6,000 are in Tokyo. To this latter number Niigata Prefec- 
ture contributes the largest share, followed by Tokyo, Gifu, Aichi, 
Ibaraki, Yamagata, and Mie Prefectures in the order named. Fuku- 
shima Prefecture shows the smallest number. The common price charged 
for each customer is 35 sen, of which one-half goes to the employer or 
keeper of the house. Of the remaining 1714 sen, 10 sen is applied for 
the repayment of the loan raised from the employer at the start, the 
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balance, 734 sen, being the net profit. This latter sum, however, is 
still liable to levies in the shape of funds for the purchase of furniture 
and table utensils and the residue is spent on toilet powder, and paper, 
hairdressing, toothpowder and brushes for the use of the guest. The 
employer provides the inmate’s food twice a day, consisting of rice and 
another dish worth from 1 to 11%4 sen a day. How it tastes can be 
better imagined than described. ‘The woman is naturally obliged to 
buy something palatable for herself out of her own pittance. Her earn- 
ings amount to about 14 sen a day, which is insufficient to supply her 
wants. She gets a rebate of 14 sen for every plate of fish or other eat- 
able ordered by the guests (which usually costs them 25 sen, but the 
vender gets from 8 to 15 sen only, the difference going to the keeper of 
the house). The number of men and women who subsist on these poor 
creatures is quite formidable, there being in the yoshiwara 680 men and 
840 women, their nomenclature being varite (governess), shinzo (maid- 
servants), banto (clerks and men-servants), and naka bataraki (assist- 
ants). There are sixty-four tea-houses where the better class of guests 
have their meals or call geisha before repairing to the brothels, and here 
their accounts are settled, payment being made after the spree, although 
running accounts are kept by some frequenters. There are a large num- 
ber of eating houses, and those dependent for their support on the custom 
of mere sightseers include 40 oden sellers, 15 daifuku sellers, and over 
50 vendors of tsujiura (small pieces of paper with some words printed 
on them telling the buyer’s fortune or words supposed to come from his 
sweetheart). ‘The people employed at the brothels are not paid for by 
the keepers, being dependent for their support on “tips” which average 
from 30 yen to 100 yen per month. 

No section of Tokyo is cleaner superficially, outwardly more decorous, 
and freer from ribaldry and pornographic offensiveness than the joro 
quarter; one who sees it in the daytime will find alert gendarmes pa- 
trolling the streets, and perfect order prevailing. The same lanterns and 
flags and banners, the same pleasing medley of color, and the same all- 
pervading winsomeness characteristic of the streets of Japan’s well-regu- 
lated cities are in evidence; and withal a surprising and noteworthy lack 
of the degradation one naturally associates in the mind with a region 
confessedly given over to unchastity. It has rather the general aspect 
of a handsome, vivacious bazaar; particularly on locally celebrated 
festival days, when throngs of sightseers flock into the compound to 
witness the various brilliant displays and ingenious advertising dodges 
(direct advertising is inhibited) evolved by the proprietors of the dif- 
ferent establishments. (One of the most popular is the Niwaka, a sort 
of comic play held on summer nights. ) 

An unkempt thoroughfare, the Nihon Tsutsumi (Japan dyke )—for- 
merly flanked by poisonous lacquer trees—leads past the main entrance 
to the yoshiwara on the east, and from it there branches off at the left, 
as one approaches it from the Sumida River, a short, lively, sloping street 
flanked on both sides by small shops and tea-houses—some of the latter 
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dedicated to illicit intrigues. The first half of this approach is called 
Emon-zaki, or Dress Hill, from the circumstance that visitors to the gay 
abode of vice beyond are supposed to adjust neckties and make tentative 
efforts to spruce up a bit as the jinriki whirls them onward toward the 
O-Mon (great gate). At the right of Emon-zaki is a small Shinto 
shrine (a permanent adjunct to all such places) called the Yoshiwara 
Jinja; hence to the gate the division is called Go-jik-ken-michi (50-house 
street), from the 50 tea houses which originally faced it. Before the 
last great fire a graceful arch, surmounted by a gilded figure of a woman 
supposed to typify the Venuses within, spanned the space between the 
iron gateposts—the inscriptions on which (by a popular playwright) 
convey a subtle meaning to those versed in the classic poetry of Japan 
and China. Liberally interpreted they mean: “A dream of springtide 
when the air is filled with cherry blossoms. ‘Tidings of the autumn 
when the streets are flanked with lighted lanterns.””’ ‘The couplet refers 
to the former line of splendid flowering cherry trees which grew in 
graceful attitudes through the center of the main thoroughfare; and to 
the oddly-shaped lanterns on upright bamboo stakes which stood at the 
base of each tree. When the lamps were lighted in the soft dusk of an 
April night, and a gentle and caressing breeze shook the downy blossoms 
in clouds from the trees, the scene was one of singular beauty; even 
though it showed to what base uses art could be put. The charm of 
this and of the Yo-zakura, or “Night Cherries” (a poetical name applied 
to the women of the resort), is celebrated throughout Japan, and has 
long been enshrined in song and poetry. 


The main street, Naka-no-cho, runs straight for 716 feet from the 
wide entrance gate, through the compound to the Medical Inspection 
Bureau, where physical examinations are held each week. Branching 
off at right angles are short side streets—-Yedo-cho, Sumi-cho, Kyomachi 
and Ageyamachi—some of which terminate at gates closed at night and 
used as exits in the daytime. Connecting these side streets (on which 
are some of the finest houses) are certain cool, sequestered byways that 
recall the narrow shaded lanes of Cairene and Syrian bazaars, flanked 
by tall houses whose upper balconies almost touch. "These are the most 
picturesque within the inclosure; at night they are rendered brilliant 
and strikingly vivid by the slatted cages (deep and wide-barred front 
windows innocent of glass), backed each by its row of gorgeously clad, 
black-eyed, enameled houris sitting like wax figures on a proscenium, 
before wonderful dead gold screens or polished mirrors that add limitless 
depth to the apartments and reflect again and again the bars themselves 
and the silent, eager, staring faces between them. In the morning they 
are often filled with heavy-eyed, languorous women being coiffed and 
barbered for the evening orgy, or with lively, chafing ones who impa- 
tiently await the breakfast which a scurrying maid is bringing steaming 
on a tray from a nearby restaurant, and who shrill out mutilated saluta- 
tions in English to the sauntering stranger. In the first-class houses, 
some of which are supposed to be celebrated for the charm and beauty 
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of their courtesans, there is no such thing as this hari-mise, or ‘dressed 
shop-front,” and patrons instead of seeing the women from the street, 
and there making their choice, must be introduced by a professional go- 
between—usually a woman. ‘There are many such “introducing-houses” 
in the inclosure, and some of the celebrated restaurants and chayas are 
said to be dedicated to this purpose. During the forenoon of a sunny 
day brilliantly-colored sleeping garments are hung out to air from the 
balconies of many of the houses, while the capricious sultanas, if not 
sauntering through the streets accompanied by fresh young women at- 
tendants, are reposing in the crepuscular shadows of the inner rooms. 


At night when the short streets are a blaze of electric light, and 
throngs of men, women, and children—the latter usually with bead-eye, 
shaven-pated, babies pack-a-back—pulsate through the settlement, the 
scene is as singular as any the traveler will see in the Eastern world. 
Foreigners, metropolitans, country yokels, soldiers, fortune tellers, harle- 
quins, blind shampooers, female hairdressers, beggars, vendors of rice 
dumplings, boiled red beans, cigarettes, and a score of native goodies, 
elbow their way good-naturedly through the compound, milling with 
iniquitous humanity. Dapper little policemen clad in spick-and-span 
uniforms, helmets and white gloves, and equipped with swords, specta- 
cles, lanterns and notebooks, are on the spot to repress all coarseness or 
brutality and to keep a keen eye out for brawlers, tipsy visitors or other 
disturbers of the remarkable order of the place. Frequently one hears 
their sharp, staccato “kora! kora!” (literally, “ye,” but figuratively 
“Move along there now, step lively!) shrilling above the din, forbid- 
ding frolicsomeness and enjoining decorum. Soon after dusk a curiously 
feverish but suppressed animation thrills through the place—a precursor 
of the mise wo haru (literally, to arrange goods in order and expose 
them for sale), or the filing into their cages of the “bud and blossom” 
of the most celebrated joroya in Japan. Then the whole yukaku (group 
of visitors) seethes with subdued excitement. In the more pretentious 
houses the women form a gaudy assemblage in a richly decorated room 
visible from just inside the entrance, but not from the street. Clad in 
gorgeous costumes of silk or satin which cover them completely from 
throat to heel; rigged out in sumptuous coral and metal, porcelain, or 
tortoise-shell hairpins ranged round their heads like a halo; with penciled 
eyebrows; lips slashed with crimson; bepowdered and freshly coiffed ; 
these statuesque Eves seat themselves submissively each on her silken 
mat, where, like some resplendent impersonal merchandise, she waits pa- 
tiently beside a circular, brilliantly polished brass hibachi, before a 
glistening cheval glass that reflects every line of her back and her sloe- 
black, elaborate and distinctive coiffure. An assumed look of modesty 
and candor masks the soul-besmirching traffic in which each is engaged. 
There is nothing in the outward display that would startle the most 
prudish. Later, as one by one they are beckoned out and glide noise- 
lessly to some deeper recess of the house, there floats out on the soft 
night air the tinkling notes of samisen; the melancholy thrumming of 
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silken-girdled drums; the soft pounding of tabi-shod dancing feet; the 
swish of voluptuous garments, and the hoarse, throaty, contralto tones 
of artificially trained geisha voices. 

Of the 3,000 or more tawareme in the shin-yoshiwara (the next largest 
in Tokyo is the Susaki, in Fukugawa Ward, with 2,000 inmates), but 
few are Tokyo women; they are chiefly recruited from provinces where 
the conditions of life are considered hard and grinding. Poverty, per- 
sonal misfortune and calamities resulting from earthquakes, crop failures, 
tidal waves and the like are said to be the chief causes for girls entering 
upon a life of shame. (Certain Japanese do not consider it a disgrace 
for a girl to show her filial love by selling herself for a few years to help 
her poverty-stricken parents, but rather as an act of heroism.) The peo- 
ple like to believe that there are few, if any, voluntary victims, and that 
no one adopts the career if an alternative offers; only the pressure of 
dire necessity is held to justify the sacrifice. This is generally counted 
a grievous affliction by those who must have recourse to it, and by friends 
it is regarded with profound pity. The life of gilded misery led by the 
women is referred to as ‘‘the painful world,” and each one is said to 
live in the hope of being redeemed (from the debt owed to the brothel- 
keeper) by some rich man or lover. Unless this redemption comes early, 
a malignant disease, premature old age, or a suicide’s grave usually dis- 
solves the tie. 

Among themselves the women of this underworld call each other 
“sister.” To outsiders they are generally known by fictitious names, 
such as Little Purple, Faint Cloud, Pine Mountain, Double-blossomed 
Plum, Floral Fan, Whispering Wind, Jewel River, and the like. Su- 
perior women are termed oiran; the principal girl, oshoku. Poets and 
novelists have thrown a halo of tender romance over their sad lives, 
and many a touching love story has been told and written about them. 
The women dress in accordance with their own wishes or those of their 
master; some adorn themselves in fine brocade silks heavy with gold or 
silver enrichments (and thus sink deeper into the debt of their ex- 
ploiters) ; others affect the bizarre fashions of bygone days; while others 
yet affect gaudy red crepe with elaborate collars and exaggerated satin 
obi (sashes) tied in front (the distinctive badge of shame of the joro). 
Others essay to make themselves appear younger and prettier by wearing 
silk crepe adorned with intricate figures, purple satin collars and a maki- 
obi, or narrow sash, wound round and round the waist and merely tucked 
in to hold it in place. A significant fancy of certain of these sirens is to 
wear a costume (long celebrated as distinctively yoshiwaresque) of fine 
purple satin richly embroidered with great sprawling red lobsters! 
Others wear plain crested clothes to imitate special styles favored by 
their first cousins, the geisha. Musk is the favorite perfume. ‘The 
studied display of physical charms that are usually concealed is rarely 
resorted to. 

To the shin-yoshiwara and the four lesser resorts of a similar nature 
in the capital come annually about 1,500,000 visitors, who squander up- 
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ward of 2,000,000 yen on the inmates. Most of the robberies, murders 
and suicides of the metropolis are in some way related to these plague- 
spots, the common name for which with many is doku (poison). Some 
parents warn their children to beware of their inmates as they would 
cayenne pepper, and supplement the injunction by a reference to the 
proverb, ‘‘Pleasure is the seed of trouble.” Others exist who are willing 
to allow their daughters to serve the yoshiwara inmates, and by having 
them trained in the arts of Aspasia eventually dedicate them to Aphro- 
dite. When certain persons are obliged to mention the joroya, they 
prefer to call it Fuyajo, or ‘“‘Nightless Castle” ; Hana-no-chimata, ‘Flow- 
ery Streets”; Kutsuwa, etc. The gossamer wantons who inhabit it are 
referred to as “barren virgins,” “‘strumpets,’ and by other opprobrious 
epithets. Certain municipal rules are enforced rigorously in the different 
houses. A minute description is taken of every visitor—the name, pro- 
fession, height, facial characteristics, color of hair and eyes, general 
figure and build, style of clothes worn, personal effects and the like. 
When the official blank is filled in it forms an excellent description of 
the person and is filed for reference. ‘The numerous towns of Japan 
named Yoshiwara have nothing to do with the above-mentioned estab- 
lishment. 


Mitsikushi Store 


E went to the Mitsikushi store. “This is a new, modern, rein- 
forced, fireproof, eight-story building with moving escala- 
tors from floor to floor. It is an indication, a high light of 
what you may expect in the future in this country. But 
where you see this building standing out on the skyline, you 
will also find it entirely surrounded for miles with huts ot 
the most dismal and dingy construction. It is a beacon 
light set in miles of muck and mire. This town of 

2,000,000 is about forty-five miles from side to side, and extends about 

thirty miles back from the ocean. It is a land of poor people, so this 

store caters accordingly. But it is a stepping-up process, as indicated by 
the fact that all floors are covered entirely with matting. Thousands 
leave their sandals and do their shopping barefoot. The Japanese ladies 
remove their wooden clog shoes before entering and put on slippers. 

The shoes are checked at the front door and by means of a compressed 

air tube are sent to the rear door, by which you leave, and where, on 

presenting your check, you receive them. ‘This store is the Marshall 

Field of Japan, although not even equal to any one of our three leading 

stores in Davenport. 

Although this is a city of 2,000,000 souls there are but 4,000 foreigners 

in it, most of whom are other than American. Probably not over 300 

at the very most of us. No wonder they look and stare. 
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Kusatsu Hot Springs 


ESTERDAY, Tad, Dave, and I set out for the Kusatsu hot 
springs. It constituted an eighty-eight-mile trip into the 
mountains by train (five hours), then a two hour trip by 
“trolley,” then a five-hour trip on horseback, all of which 
was up into the mountains. We took the train and arrived 
at noon. The “trolley” consisted of a wood-burning engine 
with less horsepower than a Ford, a flat car which was 
about the size of a flatbed wagon and a “coach” which was 

the size of a small auto bus and which could hold thirteen people in a 
pinch. We didn’t mind all this, but upon arriving we noticed that there 
had been a heavy snow and we were informed that the pass was snow- 
bound and that we couldn’t get through. We came back yesterday after- 
noon. However, I have talked with many eyewitnesses and here are the 
facts. We saw some cases going up and some were just coming back, and 
the facts do not overstate. 

Kusatsu (4,500 feet), celebrated for its hot sulphur springs, bears 
practically the same relation to North Central Japan that the Hot Springs 
of Arkansas do to the Middle West of the U. S. A., since it is the 
rendezvous for rheumatics; those unfortunates afflicted with the dread 
disease which No. 606 aimed to cure; lepers and other physically infirm 
persons. The fastidious may not like some of the sights they will wit- 
ness in the baths to which the members of the leper colony go, but these 
can be avoided. This small, scattered town (more like the resort of the 
“Old Scratch” himself than of humans), is built on the sloping sides 
of a V-shaped ravine through the bottom of which flow streams of 
steaming water that paint their runways with all the colors of the 
spectrum, and distribute a stench which delicate nostrils find some diffi- 
culty in assimulating. The gulch is on a lofty plateau surrounded by 
plains and hills which shut in the town in such a way that one enters the 
upper end of the main street almost before one is aware of its existence. 
On moist, lowering days clouds of steam hang over the gorge and impart 
an infernal aspect to it. Great clouds of steam rise from the baths which 
flank the central square, and when one approaches this at night the scene 
is weird in the extreme. 

The hot springs, which came prominently to the fore in the sixteenth 
century, range in temperature from about 75 degrees to 160 degrees F., 
and contain a large percentage of sulphur, alum, iron, arsenic and 
a combination of mineral acids, and are much extolled for their curative 
properties. Some of the cold springs are of corrosively acid water. All 
issue from fissures in the volcanic breccia, and where the hottest of the 
waters run down through open gulches or bamboo pipes to the primitive 
bathhouses the rocks are in some places stained vitriolic blues, brilliant 
yellows (with thick incrustations of flowers of sulphur), jade greens 
and copper streaks that present a beautiful appearance when the sun 
shines upon them. In the pools the sulphur flowers cover everything 
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several millimeters thick; many of the nearby rocks are hot to the touch. 
In the center of the town the steaming water is led into wide evaporating 
pans, where the sulphur deposits are collected. The sulphuretted odors 
which rise all over the town are said to keep mosquitoes and noxious 
insects away and to be antiseptic and disinfectant. The town records 
show that the place is remarkably free from infectious diseases other 
than those brought by persons seeking the cure. Nor does the steam 
which floats up constantly in many quarters appear to increase the sum- 
mer temperature, which rarely rises above eighty degrees F. Although 
the winters are cold and heavy snows lie on the surrounding mountains 
for months at a time, snow rarely remains long in Kusatsu, as the under- 
ground rivulets melt it quickly. The curative properties of the waters 
are said to be remarkable, and while they seem to have no effect upon 
leprosy in its advanced stages, unfortunates afflicted with the pathogenic 
organism known as Treponema pallidum appear to get prompt relief. 
The searching qualities of the acids in the waters find every little abra- 
sion of the skin, and so efficacious are they in healing skin diseases 
and wounds that many of the soldiers injured in the Japanese-Russian 
war were sent here by the government to find relief and health. Per- 
sons afflicted with rheumatism and gout are cured. According to the 
Japanese proverb, “Love is the only grave distemper against which the 
waters of Kusatsu can effect nothing.” 


BATHS 


The Baths, scattered allover the small town, in many ways are the 
most interesting in Japan. Their average temperature ranges from 100 
degrees to 118 degrees, but in certain of the houses, notably the Netsu-no- 
yu, described below, the coldest bath is 114 degrees and the hottest about 
125 degrees; the latter are the promptest in their action and effect, and 
they quickly bring out blisters on the tender parts of the body. ‘To avoid 
these the timid seek the cooler waters—which are best adapted to those 
with weak hearts and lungs. ‘The hot baths cause palpitation of the 
heart and pronounced lassitude, but the latter is usually offset by the 
tonic crispness of the mountain air. The blisters (which do not come 
unless one bathes several times daily) presage their arrival by slight 
fever and loss of appetite. At the end of four or five weeks, they be- 
come red, swell, exude pus, and then heal. ‘The first stage of the cure 
(ten to fourteen days) is free from them. It is when they are at their 
worst (third to fifth week) that the unfortunate possessor is unable to 
walk without pain, and is the subject of the humorous allusion to what 
is known locally as the “‘Kusatsu walk’”—a ludicrously inelegant gait 
which must be seen to be appreciated. As the chief active substances in 
some of the baths are free sulphur and arsenic that bite into the 
suffering flesh like hot steel pincers, the new patients move about slowly 
and painfully, with the legs well apart; planting first one foot forward, 
then edging the other and the torso ’round to it, assisted by a cane and 
facial contortions. The axille come in also for a visitation of the sores, 
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and the arms are sometimes held wide like the wings of a vulture drying 
its feathers in the sun. Ointments are forbidden, and to protect the 
raw and stinging blisters from too virulent attacks of the acid, bathers 
usually swathe them tenderly in cotton wool—an operation performed 
au jour just before entering the bath. Great fortitude is required to 
resist the inclination to discontinue the baths when the blisters begin to 
appear, for the agony produced by the contact of the acidulous waters is 
acute. Even the stoic Japanese writhe under the treatment. ‘The 
bather who once gets the acrid water in his eyes will be willing to 
forego a repetition of it. There is no special dietary regime, and no 
medical treatment is prescribed, as at foreign spas. Six or seven weeks - 
and about 120 baths constitute the cure; mild diseases require from three 
to five baths a day; serious ones from one to three (three to five minutes 
in the hot water each time). ‘The weak condition of the patient usually 
prevents his taking exercise. Foreigners should seek medical advice 
and undergo a physical examination before attempting the more powerful 
baths. Persons who have gone through a course of treatment at Kusatsu 
sometimes repair to the milder baths of Ikao to clear the skin of the 
irritation caused by the stronger waters. 


The most interesting and typical of the several baths is the Netsu-no-yu 
(fever bath), under government supervision, in a squat frame building 
facing the central square. The Goza-no-yu, where the lepers bathe, is 
farther down the gorge; the sights and the human misery one witnesses 
there are so repulsive, and are such a strain on one’s sentiment that 
squeamish persons had better stay away. ‘The stranger unfamiliar with 
the time-honored customs of rural Japan will be impressed curiously by 
the promiscuous bathing of the sexes in all the baths, but he cannot fail 
to note the natural decorum which everywhere prevails. He may also 
wish to remember the statement of a witty writer, to the effect that “in 
Japan the nude is seen but not looked at.” If this be borne in mind 
one will have no difficulty in gaining admission as a spectator; cameras 
and notebooks are, however, excluded. Five baths daily, called Jikan-yu 
or timebaths are the rule in the Netsu-no-yu, the hours varying with 
the season. In summer the first is usually at 5 A.m.; the others at 8 
and 10 A.M. and 2 and 5 P.M. When all is ready a bath attendant 
goes out into the street and blows several long blasts on a brass horn, and 
soon the bathers are seen ambling painfully across the square. In the 
bath house they mount to a platform which rises round the central pools 
and disrobe to a thin, white shirt or tunic. From forty to sixty can enter 
the pools at one time, and when this batch is out a second group is ad- 
mitted. All bathers must submit to a sort of semi-military discipline and 
must enter and leave the water together, at the word of command of 
the bathmaster. The ratio of men and women is about four to one. 
Against the walls, in racks like cue-racks in a billiard room, stand scores 
of deal boards about eight feet long and one foot wide; each man takes 
one of these, then all range themselves in a row around the outer edges 
of the sunken pools. A curious performance now begins and lasts for 20 
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to 25 minutes. One end of the plank is dipped into the water and by a 
deft wrist-motion a corner is lifted and with it about a gallon or more 
of water, which is flopped to one side with a splash; then the other side 
is raised with a like result, the rim of the pool giving forth meanwhile a 
resounding smack as the plank strikes it, first on one edge, then on the 
other. In a minute or two a concerted rhythm is attained, bodies begin 
to sway in unison, and to the forty or more resounding whacks is added 
a vocal chant which soon rises to a roar. The sound of the voices and 
the noise made by the water and the boards is deafening. Air is supposed 
to enter the holes made in the water, and to cool it—bringing the temper- 
ature down from about 135 degrees to 125 degrees. The spirit of joy- 
ousness evoked by the rhythmetical shouting and by the belief that they are 
beating the heat out of their common enemy inspires the bathers (now in 
a lather of perspiration) with a sort of Dutch courage, which, be it said, 
does not evaporate when they slip their tender bodies into the scalding 
liquid. During the performance the planks are turned about and the 
_cooler ends put in to whip the water. At a given signal the boards are 
withdrawn, placed upright in their racks, and heavy beams to divide the 
pools into aqueous lanes just wide enough to accommodate a line of bathers 
are placed in position. At another signal the bathers—who are now 
joined by women, who have taken no part in the cooling operation— 
kneel in rows along the beams and pour each a hundred or more big 
dippersful of the hot water over their heads and necks—to prevent con- 
gestion and syncope on entering the water. By this time rising steam has 
filled the room with a thick gray mist, and any clothing seems as heavy 
as if one were in a Turkish bath. Many of the naked backs of the bathers 
show moxa scars as big as a silver 50-cent piece, usually near the spine. 
During an interval of about ten minutes the patients rest, or swathe 
their loins with an exaggerated clout of cotton wool, and prepare for 
the scalding ordeal. 

Suddenly the stentorian voice of the bathmaster asks if all are ready. 
The last vestige of clothing is now whipped off, hastily twisted into a 
bundle and thrown to the platform, and primitive Japan is represented 
by youth and manhood, matrons and maidenhood, fat and slender, win- 
some and otherwise, who lower themselves slowly into the almost boiling 
water, until lines of shiny black polls and slowly purpling faces only are 
ta be seen above the boards. A silence like that of the grave ensues, and 
is broken only by the loud ticking of the time-clock and the echo of 
splashing boards and chants and roars in other nearby baths. ‘The bath- 
master now tells them they will have to stand the ordeal but three short 
minutes, and he chants a sort of deliberate doggerel, to animate them. 
An anguished ai of lamentation or a rippling moan is the only response; 
these three minutes mean almost an eternity to the exquisitely tender, 
sore-flecked bodies into which the hot acid is biting zestfully, but the 
Japanese suffer it with accustomed fortitude. When, at the end of the 
first minute, which in the tense silence seems much longer, the bath 
master assures them that but two minutes remain, a thin cheer surcharged 
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with eager agony ripples through the room. The clock ticks with awful 
slowness, and when the prompter tells them there remains but a single 
minute a score of parboiled bodies almost pop out of the water, so vehe- 
ment is the response. Not a few of the grim faces look as if they could 
not stand the ordeal a split-second longer, much less a minute. But they 
do, and with the final ringing shout, “Get out of the water s-l-o-w-l-y”— 
starting at a point high up the scale and descending to a rich basso pro- 
fundo—the three-score bodies rise like corks that have been held below 
the surface, and with such amazing unity that it would be a good watch 
that could register the fraction of time between the first and the last. 
The torso seems to be the part they want to release from the grip of the 
acid, for many of the bathers stand waist-deep and mop their dark red, 
steaming bodies with towels which a man or a woman attendant brings 
them. And such bodies! Those who think that the etiolated tint is the 
finest for the human animal should see a group of these bathers as they 
sit around “‘in their bones” after an immersion in such waters. They are 
not all scarred or diseased; many in fact take the cure for some little 
rheumatic tinge; a fancied ill resulting from the national scourge, dys- 
pepsia; or as a preventive against the future. This is particularly the 
case with the women, who outwardly are as fit as any human animal 
could be. The rosy bronze of the skin when it begins to lose the rich 
red hue imparted by the heat is comparable only in beauty to that wonder- 
ful crimson the oculist with his special light sees at the back of the human 
eye. It registers a new color harmony, the exact counterpart of which 
one sees under no other condition. ‘The hopelessness of a correct defini- 
tion becomes apparent when a faultlessly symmetrical maiden sits tailor- 
fashion, like some beautiful nude goddess, in the pearly haze that filters 
through the paper shoji, and drowsily awaits the return of sufficient 
strength to dress herself! 


Into The Temple Country 


E leave today at noon for Nikko, for the temple country. 
| I am ready, with a U. S. Consul permit, to go into any 
thing they can show foreigners. 

Last evening I received a phone call from the Italian 
har Embassy, asking us to again have tea with them this after- 

hE | noon at five, but, sorry, we could not go. This makes sev- 

4 eral invitations we received, but invariably, for one reason 
or another, we couldn’t partake. 

The Chamber of Commerce talk at Yokohama fell thru. The talk 
here to the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce was postponed until our 
return. I also received an invitation to address the Waseda University 
of 5,400 students. But in each instance there is so much red tape getting 
ready, talking to and thru different individuals, and the necessary week 
or two to make arrangements always precluded laying around waiting 
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for them to get ready, to commence, to start. That is the form here 
and we Americans can’t see it. So I have passed them all up. I came 
to see the things worth while. It’s a vacation which wouldn’t last long 
if I waited for them to get ready to have me speak to them. 

Japan’s famous flora: 

The plumtree blossoms as a harbinger of spring at the end of February, 
the peach blossoms in March, the pear and cherry blossoms in the latter 
part of April, wisteria in early May, Iris in June, lotus flower on the 
ponds in August, maple leaf in the autumn, the chrysanthemum, the 
national flower, in October and November, and the camelia, according 
to the latitude, from December to February. J am not so posted on other 
fruits, but the famous cherry blossoms never yield fruit worth speaking 
of. When any of these flower festivals are on, hundreds of thousands 
gather, sit and “view” (one of the most ardent outdoor sports of Japan). 


FESTIVALS AND PROCESSIONS OF JAPAN 


These are very frequent, and one of the prettiest was a children’s 
Flower Festival of washing Buddha in Hibiya Park. ‘They sang a 
hymn many hundreds of years old, also the slow national Japanese 
Anthem, “Banzai”, three times, and other items on the programme. 
There are ten moral precepts to the good Buddhist: 

Not to idolize any living thing. 

Not to take anything that does not belong to oneself. 
Not to look at the other sex with an unclean heart. 
Not to speak falsehood. 

Not to calumniate. 

Not to use vile language. 

Not to take sensational entrances. 

Not to be greedy. 

Not to be out of temper. 

Not to be confused by false doctrines. 

I will leave it to any student of human nature if there isn’t a close 
resemblance between these and our ten commandments of the Christian 
faith. A man could be a good man if he followed these ten precepts laid 
down by Buddha. 

And the virtues of perfection are charity, morality, humility, stren- 
uousness, contemplation, spiritual enlightenment, loving words, beneficial 
deeds, and sharing with others, 

This closes Tokyo. Possibly another letter from Nikko. Bye-bye. 


GNP Con On eS Ps 


L ml 


NIKKO 
Nikko, Japan. 
Dear Frank: 
Hereafter I am going to number the letters so that you can con- 
secutively know whether you are getting each one or not and so that you 
can print them in order. I can understand that you, from away over 
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there, have no way of knowing where we are going, away over here, from 
day to day. In this way, you will have a record. 

We stopped at the Kanaya Hotel, which was beautifully situated and 
spotlessly clean. ‘The cooking was good, and pretty Japanese maids, 
wearing kimonos such as we see in picture books, waited on us at table 
and in the bedrooms. Each bedroom is supplied with a clean kimono for 
each guest, a pair of rattan bedroom slippers and a new toothbrush (made 
in Japan) each day. Each evening the maid enters your room, opens the 
bed and lays out your robe, slippers, etc. 


The Kamakura Buddha, Known as the Largest, Best and Finest of All the World’s 
Large Buddhas. The Author on the Right, Approaching. 
“Tad,” Our Faithful Guide, on His Left 


The Kanaya Hotel is located so that you can hear the roaring of the 
waterfalls close by. At various times in the day you can hear the boom- 
ing of the big temples’ bells close by. 

Here is the Monkey Temple (Yeyas Temple), which has a carving 
of three monkeys. One has his hand over his mouth and cannot speak, 
the other has his hands to his ears and cannot hear, and the remaining 
one his hands to his eyes and cannot see. ‘Thus one can say no evil, an- 
other can hear no evil, and the third can see no evil. 

Nikko is the famous market for Japanese lacquers in carved woodwork, 
etc. These three monkeys are made up in many forms, but, thru all our 
searching, we did not find an exact reproduction of the original. We 
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secured one of the carvers to make one, which was later shipped home. 
It is a perfect replica as to size, shape, coloring, carving, etc. 

This morning (November 11th), at eleven, all three of us stopped, 
hesitated and gave a thot to America, United States, and remembered 
Armistice Day, which we have but recently noticed has been declared a 
national holiday. We remembered it here, altho no kind of celebration 
is or was or would be remembered here. 

We arrived here late last night from Tokyo, ninety-one miles, and it 
took us five and one-half hours. We were given a room, we knew not 
where, but we did hear the waterfalls, so we took it for granted that it 
would be delightful. 

Nikko is located right up in the foothills of the Garden of Gods. No 
wonder the shoguns spotted it as their capital some hundreds of years 
ago and built the most gorgeous and wonderful temples ever made by 
man for man. But then, I’ll have to stop right there, for there are no 
words—words are not yet coined which can begin to describe what the 
eye sees but the mind cannot grasp, comprehend or understand. 

I awoke early because I wanted to see those waterfalls from our 
windows. 

There was the gorge right below us. After a delightful breakfast we 
hiked, ready to “do” the temples. 

I would like to have the sling of English that could describe the lay 
of these two series of continuous temples, gradually passing from the 
outer to the inner of the holy of holies of each. I would like to be able 
to describe the colors, the carvings, the size and grandeur, the immensity 
and appalling greatness of each and every object in them, but again I 
stand aghast, unable to find the language. 

We started at eight and were constantly under a guide until 1 P.M., 
and we “did” them only as close observing people could do. When I 
say “‘close observing” I mean to say that some can see in a minute what 
would take others hours to even look at. I consider myself mentally 
alert and physically fit; my mind up and doing and capable of grasping 
quickly, thoroly and profusely. I have a vivid imagination, therefore I 
can conceive something even if not told all of it. Mabel is even more 
acute in all of this than I. Yet I tell you that it would take either of 
our minds hours to even appreciate the study of any one small object in 
any one temple, so stupendous is it all. Even as I jot this, at the hour of 
five, the priest is ringing the large bell and I can hear it, altho a mile 
away. It strikes the hour every hour. I only wish that I had that bell 
at home. That bell was the first thing I heard at six this morning. 

We sure have put in another full day. We came home cold and 
chilled, tired and worn out. I have had my feet in cold water and I 
write this immediately after that, knowing that I must write while it is 
all fresh in my mind. 

These temples are so sacred that no man or woman enters with his 
shoes on. So we had them off and on no less than fifty times today. The 
ground is cold (it is snowing in the mountains about), so you can see 
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how we wanted to see. Even Mabel followed suit, for it was well worth 
ite 
I believe that I have worn out one pair of shoestrings today. Mabel 
broke one of hers. We take off our shoes, go in, kneel, pray with the 
Buddhist or Shintoist priests; for we are instructed that when we are in 
Nikko we must do as Nikko does. 
There is no value to these temples and their contents. ‘They are be- 
yond computation. No money could buy them. Some places are so 
sacred that besides shoes you must remove outer coats and hats, no matter 
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how cold. When we weren’t climbing stairs we were coming down 
stairs, or removing our shoes or putting on our shoes; and, between all 
of that, we were either looking up or bending down to the floor. Should 
we see nothing else on this trip this alone is worth all of everything be- 
tween Davenport and Nikko and return. 

Among the rest, Tad successfully got the Head Shinto Priest to pose 
with Mabel and me in front of one of the carved temples. It is to be 
hoped that it is good. We were very carefully considered, my pedigree 
was ascertained, my purpose was determined and so very reserved that 
it took some palavering to put it across. We won’t get the print until 
tomorrow noon. I am hoping! 
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We have bought some more stuff, which will go by freight from here 
to you. I hope it gets there before we do. If anything arrives from 
Nikko it is furniture and must be placed in the garage where it is dry. 
It will come knocked down, so better leave it alone unless you have some 
doubts as to its condition. 

We are going to get a chest at Kobe and carry most of the small stuff 
home as baggage in another extra piece. 

Yesterday morning, just before leaving Tokyo, I went to the American 
Consul and secured a special letter of entrée to the temples of Hyoto, 
Nara and Nogoya. Before you can enter the holy of holies in them, you 
must have such a recommendation. So voluminous is the red tape on 
even such a small thing as that that it takes forty-eight to seventy-two 
hours to put it thru. 

We then went to a chrysanthemum show, for this is the season. Just 
to show you how these people like these, this one show attracted 200,000 
people on Sunday and 75,000 a day since then. One plant from the Im- 
perial Household gardens had 500 blooms on it. But that was but one 
of the wonders. It covered acres. JI mention this attendance just to show 
you how great and wonderful it was. This show is but one in the city; 
there are others drawing equally as many. 

In a former letter I mentioned the practical nature of the training 
of school children. Today at Nikko, the home of these shrines and 
temples, here were school children going to them, under the tutelage of 
schoolmasters, giving them religious history on the ground where it was. 
‘They come by train and go accordingly. In this former letter I suggested 
that they took these educational excursions only on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. We have met them every day, somewhere, on some sort of a trip, 
both boys and girls of various ages. 

Here are a list of the letters so far sent you: First, from San Fran- 
cisco; second, from Honolulu; third, from Yokohama; fourth, from 
Tokyo. The fifth is now being ground out. As I sit here, actually, I 
am so dead tired from walking, climbing, kneeling, praying, taking off 
and putting on shoes that I would rather be in bed resting, but I know 
you want to know, so I grind on. 

Without further ceremony I shall now jot down the data on these 
temples and grounds and give it to you as best I get it. Mabel complains 
to me all the time that “your head is always in the book,” but I tell her 
while she is seeing I am learning the why and wherefores about the why- 
nesses of these things. While all this is going on between us, Dave is 
“shooting” the things that he is permitted to shoot, some of them being 
too sacred for that. Others you can buy a permit to shoot for one yen. 
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HE Sacred Red Bridge, one of the most striking and pic- 
turesque objects in Nikko (and which is sacred to all 
but the small boys who, monkey-like, scoot over it at 
Sj night), is eighty-three feet long and eighteen feet wide, 
¥ and rests upon two monolithic, torii-shaped, gray granite 
pillars which stand at either end. Between these the 
Si bridge leaps in one graceful sweeping arch across the 

rhyolitic gorge cut by the river below. Lacquered a 
rich, deep Indian red, which shines lustrously in the summer rains; 
adorned with black metal clamps and gilded washers that impart a 
tri-color effect; flanked at-each end by wide-sweeping wings and closed 
(and locked) gates that are resplendent in black, red and gold, the 
bridge makes a fine bit of color amidst the dark green of the sur- 
rounding trees and the soft gray of the rocks beneath. ‘The restless, 
crystal-blue river which raves unceasingly below it refuses to reflect 
the warm red shape which a quiet, glassy pool would love to hold 
in its embrace. The effect imparted by the structure is that of one built 
on a slight curve. It is arched in the center; and along this ridge (from 
which the two sides slope gently) is a line of black iron that contrasts 
harmoniously with the lacquer which is laid in many thick coats (red 
above and black underneath) upon the massive keyaki floor beams. The 
ten giboshu which crown the upright posts of this and many other bridges 
in Japan, impart a funereal aspect to it. It spans the river 112 feet up 
from the tram-car (and foot) bridge of the commonalty, and is used 
by the public only when the lower bridge is out of commission. General 
U. S. Grant was invited to walk over it when in Nikko in 1879, but 
protested that it was too sacred to be thus defiled by him. It has been 
widely copied in native art, and many counterparts exist in the Empire 
The original mihashi was constructed in 1636, and for many succeeding 
years it was opened only to shoguns, envoys of the Mikado and (twice 
yearly) to pilgrims. According to the record, it was erected to com- 
memorate the following miracle: 

When Shodo-Shonin was searching for Nantai-zan, the sacred 
mountain of his dreams, he reached this point in Nikko to find that the 
rapid waters of the Daiya-gawa barred further progress; thereupon he 
fell into a state of profound meditation, and he prayed long and fervently 
that the propitiatory gods might aid him. Like Santa Rosa de Lima, his 
wisdom and saintliness enabled him to converse with the birds and beasts 
of the fields, and as he sat on the near bank of the stream where it is 
now spanned by the sacred bridge a dragon appeared to him and ques- 
tioned the motive of his prayer. Learning that his wish was to cross the 
stream, the dragon retired to the little shrine of Jao-Gongen (or Shao- 
jinja, which still stands at the opposite end of the bridge), whereupon the 
god of that shrine emerged holding a red and blue dragon in his hands. 
Placing them at the edge of the ravine he bade them form a bridge, which 
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they did by stretching themselves to the other shore and permitting a 
path of rich grass to grow instantly between them. Upon this miraculous 
and heaven-sent structure Shonin quickly passed over. From this circum- 
stance the bridge is often referred to in old histories as the Yama-suge- 
no-ja-bashi, or ‘‘mountain-grass-dragon-bridge.” 


Temples 


‘JHE Temples, indubitably the finest of their kind, may be 
said to be divided into two groups—the Jeyasu Shrines, 
the first up at the right from the nether end of the red 
= bridge, and beyond, at the left, the Iemitsu Temples. 
) The former are under the supervision of a Shinto abbot 
=| (office at the Shamusho); the latter, a Buddhist abbot 
S} of the Tendai sect (office in the Rinno-ji compound, 
~~ near the Sambutsu-do); under whose control are also 
the Kyozo, the Sambutsu-do, and the Museum of Jemitsu relics (all 
in the Ieyasu group). Morning is the best time to inspect the build- 
ings, and, if possible, a bright day should be selected, as the ceilings 
are low and floods of sunlight are requisite for a critical examination 
of the interiors—which on overcast days are dark and gloomy. Hats, 
shoes, umbrellas, walking sticks, outer coats, etc., must be left at 
the Karamon gate of both mausolea, where they are kept for a small 
fee. Cameras are permitted in the temple grounds, and pictures can 
be taken of the exterior of the buildings only on a previous payment 
of one yen for each group; the privilege applying only to the day and 
hour. Without this permit cameras must be left at the gate. Good 
pictures are possible only on bright days, as the wide overhanging 
eaves cast heavy shadows. Fees to the temple attendants are unnecessary 
unless one makes special demands of them. Japanese usually deposit a 
few sen in the contribution boxes (which, because of their size, can’t be 
overlooked) or before the altars. In the latter case, they often twist a 
wisp of paper around the coin before tossing it on the floor—an ancient 
custom that appeals to the economically disposed, since it masks the value 
of the offering. 

The mausolea owe their being to the Tokugawa shogun, Ieyasu, who 
commanded his son, Hidetada, to choose a site and erect a suitable struc- 
ture to receive his ashes. When Jeyasu died in 1616, Hidetada (who had 
succeeded to the shogunate in 1605) began the work which, outwardly, 
was completed the following year. On April 20, 1617, the cortege (one 
of the grandest in Japan’s history) bearing Ieyasu’s remains left Kuno- 
zan, and reached Nikko May 8. There a choir of Buddhist priests in full 
canonicals intoned the classic scriptures ten thousand times. It was or- 
dained that ever afterward the chief of Nikko should be a prince of the 
Imperial blood, with the title Rinno-ji no miya. An envoy of high rank 
was subsequently sent by the Emperor to the shrine once a year to offer 
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sacred gilt gohei. Tokugawa Iemitsu (Hidetada’s eldest son) amplified 
his grandfather’s wishes by building several beautiful adjuncts to the 
main shrine. ‘The belief is held by certain secular historians that this 
splendor-loving sovereign had a double purpose. Besides erecting a 
sumptuous sepulcher for himself, he tried not only to dazzle the daimyos 
by the fertility of his own imagination, and by his practically limitless 
power and wealth, but also to impoverish them in their competitive 
efforts to contribute to the beautification of his costly undertakings. For 
so long as they were in straitened circumstances rebellion would be diffi- 
cult, and none could venture to erect structures half so magnificent or 
impressive. 

The temple records contain no estimate of the original cost of the 
various structures, the careful work on many of which was contributed 
by mikados, shoguns, daimyos, etc., at different periods. Even the names 
of the great architects and artists who produced here the finest religious 
architectural expressions east of Agra have been forgotten. The traveler 
who finds himself puzzled at the application of Buddhist enrichments to 
Shinto shrines, and vice versa, will wish to remember that when Budd- 
hism was disestablished its material separation from Shintoism was some- 
times impossible. In those cases where a division was impracticable, 
either the Buddhists or the Shintoists withdrew, leaving always the 
impress of their distinctive personality. The flexibility of Buddhist fanes 
(which formerly were put together without nails) sometimes facilitated 
their removal bodily from Shinto precincts. This was the case with the 
colossal Sambutsudo, which fifty years ago stood near the Futa-ara shrine, 
and which was taken apart (along with the Sorinto) and moved to its 
present site. Though under ritual, the Ieyasu mausoleum is essentially 
Buddhist in all its externalities; as is also the Futa-ara shrine and the 
beautiful Yakushi-do. The thoroughly gorgeous revolving library, 
though Buddhist, is within the Shinto compound. A general restoration 
scheme, begun in 1905, is still in progress; 320,000 yen are being spent 
in rejuvenating the building—sometimes to the department of the fine 
old colors. The four chief priests of the Ieyasu shrine are appointed by 
government. ‘The seven lesser ones and their subordinates are local 
appointees. 

There is a recessive beauty about the mausolea which does not appear 
at the first, or even the second visit, and few indeed are the travelers who 
can at once sense the fine undertones or appreciate the strange assymetry 
which governs the general plan. As the gorgeous structures blazing 
with gold burst on the sight from the deep-green, sequestered groves 
which so lovingly enshrine them, the effect is so dazzling that many of 
their softer graces—the shy, subtle touches, the deepening of shade, the 
correspondence of things remotely related, that give depth and elegance 
to the whole—are overlooked. Most tourists will visit them again and 
again, for each approach reveals some fugitive charm previously unnoted, 
and each time one gets nearer in spirit to the sentiments of the great 
artists who here recorded their finest achievements for the admiration and 
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appreciation of future generations. Whosoever finds himself in Nikko 
when the moon is full, and who fails to see the temples when Luna sheds 
her pale, gossamer radiance over them and pencils deep shadows beneath 
the great, overhanging eaves, out from under which glare the golden eyes 
of the minatory dragons; or when she lays slender, searching, silvery 
fingers between the outspread branches of the giant trees and traces elfin 
shadows or lace fretwork on the graveled walks beneath, loses something 
out of his life which not even the Taj Mahal by moonlight can ever quite 
replace. Then, save for the rush of the distant river, a solemn stillness 
broods above the spot. Silent are the great bells and the erstwhile noisy 
rooks—which now sleep in their nests high in the topmost branches of 
the tall cryptomerias. The great torii and the fine pagoda loom much 
larger than during the day, when the swordlike sunbeams cut the clinging 
shadows from about them, and the somberly lustrous, copper-sheathed 
roofs with their gilded crests blinking at the face of the moon, make a 
beguiling picture which one does not soon forget. Under the bewitching 
influence of this radiant orb the memory hearkens back to the glittering 
daimyo and shogun processions which of old wound beneath the great 
trees and up the terraces, and one can almost hear the soft, rhythmical 
tramp of ghostly feet, the hushed swish of brocaded robes, the murmur of 
long-dead voices and the chant of the priestly ritual that accompanied the 
processions of gorgeous palanquins and mail-clad samurai. 

The Ieyasu group of shrines and their accessories stands within a 
series of courts occupying graduated terraces one above another on the 
side of a hill called Hotoke-iwa (Buddha’s rock). No central axis com- 
mands the approaches and communications; the courts rise one behind 
the other, and, with the exception of the Yomei-mon and the Kara-mon, 
“their great gates are not so arranged as to lend to each other a beauty 
of perspective which no other art would have neglected; we are in the 
presence of a play of imagination that verges on caprice, that seems to 
obey no logical law; and that, nevertheless, creates pure beauty with the 
marvelous elements it brings to its work. ‘The last and most sacred 
inclosure is the highest of all, and behind this rises the stately forest, high 
up in the wooded heights of which, reached by a roundabout walk, is the 
tomb of the great shogun. No distant, all-embracing view enables the 
traveler to get a definite idea of the general effect; it is only when he 
finds himself beyond the first great gate and at the foot of the second 
terrace that the multiplicity, the majesty, and the almost overpowering 
beauty of the structures and their sequestered setting flashes upon him. 

“Then, as he ascends through the marvelous maze of barbarically 
beautiful architecture, beneath torii and gateways each more attractive’ 
than its fellow; past towers and lanterns and detached buildings loaded 
with grace and ornament and clamoring for attention; progressing to the 
final sacrosanct holy of holies like some devout pilgrim passing through 
successive incarnations to the radiant nirvana, he can almost believe 
himself in some fantastic fairyland. ‘To the artist and the architect in 
particular, the almost unexampled richness of the exterior decoration, 
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the wonderful range of artistic conception, the beautiful cementless walls, 
the constructional expedients employed in the pagoda, the amazing vigor 
and boldness of the carved panels of the terrace inclosures, and, above 
all, the commanding beauty and dignity of the mass appeal strangely and 
potently. 

“Scarcely less imposing than the temples themselves are the sacred 
groves of colossal cryptomerias which enshrine them. Pleasant and cool 
on the hottest days, musical with the cawing of rooks, the twitter of 
birds, the whimpering of crystalline brooks which race downward 
through them, the harmonious voices of the great booming bells, the 
subdued chant of priestly litanies and the staccato, reverberating notes 
of Buddhist drums, and oftentimes fragrant with the clouds of incense 
which float outward from the temples and drift like gray ghosts through 
the arms of the trees, they add a charm and restfulness to the structures 
which no other vegetation could give. A long dynasty of abbots and 
bonzes sleep with the shogun beneath the damp mould at the feet of the 
stately giants, and many of their tombs are moss-grown and lichen- 
covered. ‘The traveler soon begins to regard the temples and the groves 
as one blended masterpiece of imperishable charm, as indeed they are, 
for the buildings were designed to harmonize with their surroundings, 
and the rich coloring of each of the structures is in striking accord with 
the wonderful green of the softening, enveloping, foliage.” 


Bronze Bell 


1] HE Bronze Bell, whose grave, sweet, penetrating notes mark 
the fleeting hours between dawn and twilight, swings 
from a weatherbeaten belfry surmounting a stone platform 
in the Sambutsu-do compound. It is about six feet high, 
with -a mouth forty-nine inches wide and lips six inches 
thick. A curved dragon hook holds it in place; gilded 
Tokugawa crests adorn it, and there are other special 
raised crests to receive the impact of the huge swing- 
ing beam with which it is struck. A notice on the belfry warns 
the traveler that the bell must be touched by no one but the man 
who comes out from a nearby house and sounds the hours as they 
come and go. The great beam hits the hollow bronze, a great, buzz- 
ing, angry roar issues from the wide mouth and warns all Nikko 
that old time is flying. The bell sounds cracked when near, but at 
a distance the tone is very pleasing—a melodious voice surcharged with 
memories of the hallowed past. The older bell, which the traveler 
usually hears twice a day and which sounds the call for the priests and 
bonzes to foregather for their frugal meals, hangs in the belfry of the 
Ritsu-in. 
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LMOST facing the Sambutsu-do is a group of buildings 
called Rinno-ji, wherein dwells the Buddhist abbot under 
whose immediate jurisdiction the Buddhist fanes of Nikko 

| are assembled. The traveler with special permits, or a 

Sy letter to the abbot, should crave permission to see the 

charming little landscape garden, as well as the beautiful 

private shrine with its choice treasures, both of which are 
within the residence compound. 

The Abbot’s Garden, with its tiny winding lakelet, its lovely dwarf 
trees, quaint bridges, summerhouse, and adorable perspectives, is patterned 
after the eight views which have made Lake Biwa celebrated. In the 
springtime it is a blaze of delicate plum and cherry blossoms; thence 
through the summer and autumn—when it is a glory of lovely maples—it 
shows in sequence many of the exquisite flowers for which Japan is noted. 
At all times it is a tranquil, sequestered spot, but it is particularly so at 
twilight, when the environing groves are redolent of fragrant piny odors, 
and a spirit of peace seems to brood above it. From the pretty little hill 
and arbor at one end there is a view of the holy Nantai-zan. The Private 
Shrine, a charmingly refined specimen of Buddhist art, is well worth 
seeing; in one of the chastely beautiful apartments leading to it are some 
handsome old screens portraying a host of strangely clad figures that take 
part in a sacred dance held in Nikko twice every century. Fourteen 
abbots of royal blood have worshipped here, and their mortuary tablets, 
artistically inscribed with jet-black ideographs on a gold ground, repose 
in fourteen black and gold-lacquered reliquaries at the right and left of 
the high altar. Against the wall of this sacrosanct room are some 
kakemono depicting Buddha and his disciples, painted with rare good 
taste and a wonderful fidelity to detail. Under a strong glass what 
appears to be delicate tracery is shown to be hundreds of amazingly 
perfect, microscopic beads. In a lateral shrine are some noteworthy 
sculptured wood figurines, covered with copper, of Fudo and thirty-six 
of his followers. The almost priceless (Chinese) seigi bowl which one 
may sometimes see in front of the altar was a gift from the ill-fated 
Prince Kitashirakawa before he set out upon his Formosa campaign. 
One of the most cherished possessions of the Tendai-shu in Nikko may 
also be seen here (when it is not stored in the godown) in the form of a 
splendidly illuminated mandara, four feet wide by eight feet long, of the 
Buddhist Paradise, perhaps the work of Kano Motonobu. Buddha is 
shown in the center, with Kwannon on his right and Seishi-bosatsu on 
the left, amidst scores of deified temples, saints, clouds, scrollwork and 
other heavenly attributes. Though now somewhat defaced by time, the 
picture is extraordinarily masterful. The Fusuma of the altar room are 
choice specimens of the finest modern work; the twelve polychrome saints 
and demons are portrayed on a ground of gleaming gold foil, and are 
remarkably effective. The hikite, or metal insets, are of finest damascene 
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work. In an adjoining room are some valuable old screens illustrat- 
ing ancient processions leaving the Sumiyoshi Temple at Osaka, and 
presented to Jigen-Daishi by the Emperor Go-Zezei in 1590. The 
various apartments are finished in flawless hinoki wood and are faultless 
expressions of a cultivated taste supplemented by fine spirituality. 


HOLY OF HOLIES 


The Holy of Holies of the Ieyasu Mausoleum, the ultima Thule of 
the shrines; at once the richest and most coveted sight in North Japan, 
occupies three rooms (which may be converted into one) at the rear 
of the last building on the upper (and last) terrace, called respectively 
(first) Go Heiden, (second) Go Naijin, and (third) Go Nai Naijin. 
Refined imagery and an exquisitely tender and delicate fancy characterise 
the wonderful decorations, and as the suite is considered the most sacred 
of the Nikko temples and shrines, the general public is barred therefrom. 
Entrance is obtained only by a special appointment. The special cere- 
mony (Kitosai) performed by Shinto priests in full canonicals—attractive 
robes, gauze caps, and what-not—within the honden and the Stone Room, 
before the doors of the inner shrine can be opened, usually occupies about 
fifteen minutes. Although days and even weeks might be devoted to an 
appreciative study of the interior decorations, from one-half to one hour is 
the time generally given to it by travelers. Though usually brought up in 
the shadow of the holy precinct, the bonzes who conduct the visitor 
through the inner maze are healthily unconscious of the beauty, the senti- 
ment, and even of the names attached to the various decorations, and they 
must not be looked to for accurate information. The honest ones generally 
acknowledge a frank ignorance of the structure and all its details; the 
others proffer data which is misleading. Shoes (men’s), hats, wraps, etc., 
must be left outside. The aspirant is invested with a ceremonial robe 
(usually green) which he must don and kneel, as do the bonzes, during 
the impressive ritual. Whether or not the traveler follows the native 
custom of bowing the head until it touches the floor, and of scrupulously 
imitating every genuflection of the leader, is a matter of personal taste; 
but a strict observance of the custom and a due reverence for the sanctity 
of the spot are not only tributes deserved by the honored dead, but add 
a piquant charm to the memory of the act. The red and gold-lacquered 
cups from which the holy sake is drunk are sold at 35 sen, and they make 
pretty souvenirs of a unique experience. 

The first part of the ceremony is enacted in the honden. A number 
of priests clad in ancient and picturesque costumes file into the room, 
and, kneeling, go through various evolutions of a religious import, while 
three of their number evoke a series of wailing cries, convulsive notes, and 
dissonant squeaks from a flute and two native reed instruments called 
sho. Another sits by and beats a drum. The cadence is solemn, as befits 
the occasion, and the effect is weird—particularly if the great bell in the 
Sambutsu-do compound sends out its deep-tongued challenge to the 
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auditors during the ceremony. Then the bonzes intone the mystic ritual 
and strike their hands together with a sharp, dry sound, to summon the 
holy spirit to witness the ceremony. The offerings to the shades of the 
gods—comprising various specially prepared vegetables, and rice cakes 
with the Tokugawa crest stamped upon them—are now brought forward 
and are carried into the go heiden by white-clad acolytes with shields 
tied across their mouths to prevent the breath from defiling them. Gohei 
and other paraphernalia are also introduced. (A second ceremony of 
bringing these out is conducted after the visitor departs.) After receiving 
a lighted paper lantern bearing the Tokugawa crest, the visitor follows 
the priests into the outer room, where the sake and food-offerings are 
spread out on a long table. Partaking of these, thus being duly sanctified 
by the holy rites, the inspection of the shrine is begun. 


Lake Chuzenji 


ODAY was a sort of sidetrip one. We hiked to Lake 
Chuzenji, where there is a temple of some consequence and 
a mountain which many pilgrims go up. To the lake and 
temple it is thirteen miles. We motored nine miles in one 
of those “beautiful” Fords we mentioned in a former letter, 
and then hiked up the mountain the rest of the way. It 
was snowing, cold, ground frozen up there, etc. You see, 
it was almost 6,000 feet high. Outside of a hike and the 

blizzard, the trip was not worth the time nor trouble; but there was one 
thing which did make the trip worth all that it cost. Coming down, our 
rikisha men got very much excited, pointing up into the mountainsides. 
They stopped and talked to each other like mad. Finally I looked and I 
saw what they were jabbering about. It was a flock, herd, bevy, covey, 
crowd, litter, drove of about fifty wild monkeys. I have seen them, scores 
of them, of all kinds in shows, but here we were in the wild mountainous 
region where monkeys abound. They were of good size, the native Jap- 
anese kind, with red tops and red bottoms, running about, jumping 
streams, mothers with their young on their backs, etc. They couldn’t have 
been more than 600 feet from us, so we could see them very well for about 
fifteen minutes before they scooted for their rock cave-hole homes. 

“Say not Nek&o until you have seen Nikko,” meaning, ‘Say not you- 
have seen the beautiful until you have seen Nikko,” is true. 

In a former paragraph I said I was hoping the print of the Shinto 
priest would be good—it is. I shall have an enlargement made for our 
porch when we get back. 

Nikko is the home of lacquered furniture. Here a factory, there a 
factory, everywhere a factory. In America we are so prone to think of 
a “factory” in terms of large buildings, boilers, machinery, employes 
coming in in the morning and going out at night. Not soin Japan. A 
“factory” here is a back room, the kitchen, or perhaps a small building in 
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the rear of the yard. One or two men are at work, doing everything by 
hand. Carving is done by hand. A small shirtbox, carved on all sides, 
with carved legs, about twenty-four inches square, lacquered, will sell 
for twenty yen, which is ten dollars in our money. When a person sees 
the quality of mortised and dovetailed craftsmanship and the superlative 
carvings thereon and then considers the price, he wants to go drunk 
buying for himself and friends. 

The Government has a monopoly on the growing, purchasing, making 
and selling of tobaccos here, hence I find it difficult to buy cigars at 
anything like a reasonable price. Everybody here smokes abominable 
cigarettes. American cigars are dutied 350 per cent above American 
retail price, this being done to exclude them. A cigar I could buy there 
for ten cents here costs forty-five cents, plus the local profit, and then it is 
not good, having been spoiled more or less by the salt air. I’m in an 
awful pickle. 

I have talked much about the education of the school kids here and the 
practical nature of it; and how nice it is that we can live that principle 
by having Dave with us to broaden him by observation; but why pick 
on Dave alone, isn’t it doing that very thing for Mabel and I? Isn’t 
that the very reason why we took this trip, to broaden, to get the vision 
of the far, to get away from so much suffering of the illusion of the near? 

What would happen if a certain herd was to constantly inbreed year 
after year? Would the stock strengthen, improve, grow stronger, or 
would it weaken? It appears from certain community methods that it 
does not tend to strengthen the product, for they inbreed, and inbreeding 
is the eventual death of the race. Just as animals can physically inbreed, 
so can humans mentally inbreed. Animals get foreign blood into their 
race, and humans get foreign thot into their creeds and makeups. I can 
already see and feel the effects of this trip in broadening by thots of a 
larger world, greater people, bigger service. 

We leave this afternoon for Tokyo, from where we will depart in the 
morning for Kobe. 

We left on the late sleeper for Kobe. 

Arrived at Kobe about 9 a.m. Looked up our Lydia. Much pleased 
to learn that Dr. and Mrs. Kawaguchi (Shanghai) were visiting here. 

In the evening we all had dinner at the Tor Hotel. 

We hear much about the relief sent here from the various countries 
and how, instead of being delivered as relief to the sufferers, was stored 
in godowns, taken possession of by political people, and a year later is 
being sold for cash and the money pocketed by these same people. ‘This 
morning’s English paper contains an editorial of another 500,000-yen 
scandal unearthed at Tokyo. However, this is an old story over here. 
It’s but another angle to the missionary issue where the few get rich off 
of the suffering of the many from the relief (?) sent to the “heathens” 
from the Christian (?) countries. You’ve got to come over here to get 
the facts and the truth. I am more convinced, everytime I come, that 
home missionaries are more needed at home. 
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Concerning Hara-kiri 


<} HERE were any or all of four objects supposed to be ac- 
complished by the hara-kiri method of immolation. 

The privilege—yes, the privilege, was allowed the 
Beal samurai (knight) or warrior class only, in olden times, 
l=] and the great ceremony was held in high esteem and rever- 
ence by the nation. 

The fulfillment required the acme of fortitude and was 
regarded as the noblest of deeds—the ne plus ultra of 
Bushido (code of honor). 

The following case came under my personal cognizance: 

In the late ’60’s a daimyo was passing along the Tokaido (Govern- 
ment road) with his retinue and chanced to meet a few foreigners. It 
was a sine-qua-non that natives prostrate themselves until the lord had 
passed. “The foreigners simply drew respectfully to one side of the road. 

The zealous retainer who was in charge of the train—unaccustomed to 
foreigners—demanded that they too, kotow. They refused; thereupon 
the retainer ordered his men to fire upon them. One was killed and two 
were wounded. The foreign ministers took the matter up and demanded 
the life of the offender. It was finally yielded to them. 

Being a samurai, the culprit claimed the right of hara-kiri. A time 
and place were named, and the seven Legations sent each a representa- 
tive to see the deed accomplished. 

Mr. Mitford, the late Lord Redesdale, and then second Secretary, saw 
the scene, and has described its horrors in his “Tales of Old Japan.” 
He has performed the task better than I possibly can, and I have always 
shrunk from the terrible details. 

“We (seven foreign representatives) were invited to follow the 
Japanese witness into the hondo or main hall of the temple, where the 
ceremony was to be performed. It was an imposing scene. A large hall 
with a high roof supported by dark pillars of wood. From the ceiling 
hung a profusion of those huge gift lamps and ornaments peculiar to 
Buddhist temples. In front of the high altar, where the foor, covered 
with beautiful white mats, is raised three or four inches from the ground, 
was laid a rug of scarlet felt. Tall candles placed at regular intervals 
gave out a mysterious light, just sufficient to let all the proceedings be 
seen. “The seven Japanese took their places on the left of the raised 
floor, the seven foreigners on the right. No other person was present. 

“After the interval of a few minutes of anxious suspense, Taki Zen- 
zaburo, a stalwart man 32 years of age, walked into the hall attired in his 
dress of ceremony, with the peculiar hempen cloth wings, which are 
worn on great occasions. He was accompanied by a kaishaku and three 
officers, who wore jinbaori or war surcoats with gold tissue trimmings. 
The word kaishaku, it should be observed, is one to which our word 
executioner is not an equivalent term. The office is that of a gentleman; 
in many cases it is performed by a kinsman or friend of the condemned 
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and the relation between them is rather that of principal and second man 
than of victim and executioner. It was his duty—after the culprit had 
made an incision in his stomach to sever the head from the body. In this 
instance, the kaishaku was a pupil of Taki Zenzaburo, and was selected 
by friends of the latter from among their own number for his skill in 
swordsmanship. 

“With the kaishaku on his left hand, Taki Zenzaburo advanced 
slowly toward the Japanese witnesses, and the two bowed before them; 
drawing near to the foreigners, they saluted us in the same way, perhaps 
even with more deference; in each case the salutation was ceremoniously 
returned. Slowly and with great dignity the condemned man mounted 
to the raised floor, prostrated himself before the high altar twice, and 
seated himself on the felt carpet with his back to the high altar, the 
kaishaku crouching on his left hand side. One of the three attendant 
officers then came forward, bearing a stand of the kind used in the 
temple for offerings, on which, wrapped in paper, lay a wakicashi, the 
short sword or dirk of the Japanese, nine inches in length, with a point 
and an edge as sharp as a razor’s. ‘This he handed, prostrating himself, 
to the condemned man, who received it reverently, raised it to his head 
with both hands, and placed it in front of himself. 


THE ACT PERFORMED 


“After another profound obeisance, Taki Zenzaburo, in a voice which 
betrayed just so much emotion and hesitation as might be expected from 
a man who is making a painful confession, but with no sign of either in 
his face or manner, made a speech. 

“Bowing once more, the speaker allowed his upper garments to slip 
down to his girdle, and remained naked to the waist. Carefully, accord- 
ing to custom, he tucked his sleeves under his knees to prevent himself 
from falling backward ; for a noble Japanese gentleman should die falling 
forward. Deliberately, with a steady hand, he took the dirk that lay 
before him; he looked at it wistfully, almost affectionately ; for a moment 
he seemed to collect his thoughts for the last time, and then stabbing 
himself deeply below the waist in the left hand side, he drew the dirk 
slowly across to his right side, and turning it in the wound, gave a slight 
cut upwards. During this sickeningly painful operation he never moved 
a muscle of his face. When he drew out the dirk, he leaned forward and 
stretched out his neck; an expression of pain for the first time crossed his 
face, but he uttered no sound. At that moment the kaishaku, who had 
been crouching at his side, keenly watching his every movement, sprang 
to his feet; poised his sword for a second in the air; there was a flash, a 
heavy, ugly thud, a crashing fall ; with one blow the head had been severed 
from the body. 

“A dead silence followed, broken only by the hideous noise of the 
blood throbbing out of the inert head before us, which but a moment 
before had been a brave and chivalrous man. It was horrible. 
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“The kaishaku made a low bow, wiped his sword with a piece of 
paper which he had ready for the purpose, and retired from the raised 
floor; and the stained dirk was borne away, a bloody proof of the 
execution. 

“The representatives of the Mikado then left their places and crossing 
over to where the foreign witnesses sat, called us to witness that the 
sentence of death upon Taki Zenzaburo had been faithfully carried out. 
The ceremony being at an end, we left the temple’”—( Editorial, The 
Japan Advertiser, Tokio, Dec. 2, 1924). 

The following bit of statement speaks the truth and, oh, how well we 
two know it. 


> 


Another Leper. They Preferred Not to Have Their Pictures Taken 


“It’s overland and overland, and overseas to—where ?” 
“Most anywhere that isn’t here,” I says. 

His face went kind of queer. 
“The place we’re in is always here. 

The other place is there.” 

We travel when we want to find the world and we also travel when 
we want to “get away from the world.” ‘Travel, in common with 
Silence, has that touch of healing that makes surcease from the toil and 
friction of the workaday world. 

Go and see the world. Meet Life somewhere out there. Then living 
will mean to you what is more precious, more satisfying, more beautiful 
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of body, mind and soul than baubles of wealth and bubbles of worry— 
for Travel is the kindly healer. It is the generous teacher, the profitable 
diversion of all who would pack their lives with what poverty and mis- 
fortune can never take from the Walls of Memory. 

Boat delayed here in arrival by one day. Gives us one more day on 
land that isn’t coming up to hit us in the face. Mabel has gained four 
pounds in two days. 

The evening was spent with friends and then to the boat, for we sail 
at 5 A.M. tomorrow. 


Altho but a Girl, Notice the Grandmother Look on Her Face 


Somewhere in Japan— 

More particularly, somewhere between Kobe and Shimonoseki. 

More exactly, in a car of the Shimonoseki Express. 

Most exactly, in the “Parlor Car,” such as it is. 

Dear Frank: Now that you know where we are, I can talk to you, 
and, I just guess I’ll start out by telling you something about this train. 
It is called an “express” principally because it is as fast as any other 
and as slow as all of them, excepting that this train cuts a few stations 
and keeps running. It has sleepers, a parlor car, diner and observation 
car. You ask what more we could want; but wait: 

The diner is passable. “English Food Served.” ‘he parlor car has 
one long seat running the full length of the car on each side. The 
observation car can seat seven people in chairs, no more permitted. The 
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sleepers are seats running like the parlor car, as wide and no more, and 
shorter and lower than Pullmans. Doors are lower here, etc., being 
built for shorter people than foreigners. 

This train takes care of first-, second-, and third-class passengers. The 
only difference is that we have the privileges of showing our tickets 
oftener and riding more by ourselves, because we pay more. 

Japan is such a short country, in mileage, that they run but one 
express run, viz., from Tokyo to Shimonoseki. They run a night train 
“down” and a day train “up.” We are on the day train. We have just 
had lunch, therefore the inner man is satisfied ; time is heavy on this all- 
day 12-hour day run, so I’m writing to kill time, both yours and mine, 
and every other body who is foolish enuf to read this darn stuff I write. 

We are on our way to leave Japan. It is time I was closing up the 
towns just covered. ‘Then for a few conclusions, and then on to Korea. 

This is letter six and begins at Nikko. We went to Tokyo on an 
afternoon train, arrived at Tokyo in the evening, took the next morning 
train to Kobe (also an “express”), where we arrived at nine at night, 
covering the 376 miles in twelve hours. We are going to make Kobe 
our headquarters. We are stopping at the home of Dr. Mrs. Lange and 
Mr. Lange. Mr. Lange is the Kobe head of the Guggenheim interests. 
He imports and exports everything, and lots of it. He knows this country 
like a book. 

Arriving at the station here was the entire Lange family with a real 
automobile, which whisked us to their American home with fireplaces and 
other such usual conveniences. I mention them because they are rare. 
That we were welcome could only best be expressed by a letter Mrs. 
Lange wrote and left on the dresser for us to read. 

Wednesday we went to Kyoto, the old capital, up to sixty years ago. 
From there we expect to work out to Magoya and Nara, after which we 
will return to Kobe. This day we bummed the castles, Imperial house- 
hold, daibutsu, etc. 

Without preliminaries I am glad to herewith jot down some of the 
local spots we saw. 


DAIBUTSU 


The Daibutsu, or Great Buddha, a gilded monstrosity not worth 
looking at, occupies a tawdry shed north of the Imperial Museum, near 
the Daibutsumae Station of the Osaka electric trolley (southeast of the 
Gojo Bridge), on the site of the original bronze Buddha erected by 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi in 1588, and wrecked by a great earthquake in 1596. 
It is made of lumber covered with gold foil and lurid paint, and is in 
the form of a colossal head and shoulders fifty-eight feet high and with 
an ugly face thirty feet long. History records that the ambitious Taiko 
planned to erect a daibutsu that would exceed in grandeur the justly 
celebrated one at Kamakura, but a malevolent fate thwarted the enter- 
prise. After the destruction of the original image, a second huge figure 
was completed up to the neck, but as the hundred or more artisans were at 
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work casting the head (in January, 1603) the scaffolding accidentally 
took fire and was destroyed, along with the splendid temple which in- 
closed it. Efforts were made in 1608 to repair the figure, and in 1612 the 
work was completed, only to be later destroyed again. The present un- 
gainly error dates from 1801; the admission fee of five sen admits one 
also to the little museum at the rear, where one finds assembled a few 
worthless relics, among them a black statuette of Fudo which Hideyoshi 
is said to have carried about with him as a mascot. The 180 hanging 
pictures of Kwannon are without merit. 


THE BIG BELL 


The Big Bell (weight, sixty-three tons; nine feet in diameter, fourteen 
feet high, nine inches thick at the lip) in the same yard is the prototype 
(and about one-third the size) of the big bell of Osaka, and was cast in 
1614 by the order of Hideyoshi. Its splendidly deep and sonorous voice 
can be heard all over the neighborhood. ‘The Hokoji Temple at the 
right contains a striking gilt figure of Amida with a fine mandorla em- 
bellished with figurines. —The small Hukoku shrine (or Toyokuni-jinsha) 
in the yard at the left is dedicated to Hideyoshi, who is worshipped as a 
divinity. The Armstrong machine gun and the larger one near it are rel- 
ics of the China-Japan war. High up the hill behind the shrine, at the top 
of an almost interminable flight of steps, on a spot called Amida-ga-mine, 
is Hideyoshi’s grave, surmounted by a granite monument (twenty-seven 
feet high) erected in 1898. Opposite the front entrance to the shrine 
inclosure is a low mound surmounted by a six-piece granite monument 
shaped like a sotoba. Within this Ear Mound (mimi-zuka), or Nose 
Mound (hana-zuka) repose (so it is said) the forty or more thousand 
pickled ears and noses of Koreans and Chinese slaughtered in Korea, 
during Hideyoshi’s campaign of 1592-98. 


MIKADO’S PALACE 


The Mikado’s Palace (Gosho), a group of modestly furnished edifices 
in striking contrast to the splendid Nijo Castle, stands near the center 
of a wide parklike space (one mile long by one-half mile wide) a short 
way east of the original palace built by the Emperor Kwammu in a. D. 
794. Successive fires have long since burned every vestige of the first 
structures, and time and circumstances have removed the detached houses 
of the court nobles (Kuge) and other functionaries which at one time 
occupied the space between the present palace group and the girdling outer 
walls. Oda Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi repaired and embel- 
lished the royal residence during the sixteenth century, and after the 
devastating conflagration of 1788, Matsudaira Sadanobu (or Matsudaira 
Etchu no kami, writer, and one of the great ministers of the Yedo 
shogunate) rebuilt it on the model of the present one. On 1854 this 
suffered the fate of its predecessors, and the modern structure rose from 
its ashes. Four iron-embossed but otherwise plain gates admit to the 
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palace grounds, which are inclosed by a plastered wall distinguished by 
upright beams and five horizontal lines, known as Mi Tsuiji or Suji-bei. 
It is ornamental rather than defensive, and the chrysanthemum crests 
on the antefixes of the coping proclaim its royal character. The north 
gate is called Sakuhei-mon. 

The traveler will be disappointed if he looks for anything princely or 
palatial in this sometime home of the late Mikado—and that of the 
present one when he visits Kyoto. Most of the Emperors of Old Japan 
observed a simple and almost monastic mode of life, and many genera- 
tions of the august ancestors of the reigning sovereign lived here in a 
simplicity which oftentimes bore a grim likeness to penury. The choice 
woods used in the construction of the palace (flawless hinoki and keyaki) 
impart a certain richness and an austere stateliness which somewhat 
moderates its manifest sobriety, but there is a total absence of the heavy, 
overwhelming gorgeousness and glitter that characterizes Nijo Castle, 
the abode of the militant shoguns. It is a significant expression of the 
old Yamato or Shinto spirit, which enjoined purity of life as well as of 
heart. The old smoky browned roof (called Hiwadabuki, because 
thatched with the bark of the hinoki tree), in the pure Shinto style, has 
rows of tiles along the ridges. The general ecclesiastical aspect of 
the structure is widely at variance with the accepted Western notion of 
a palace. “The fact that it dates back no farther than the middle of the 
nineteenth century, coupled with the instinct of restraint, the repression 
of all fancy, and the manifest striving for the attainment of a Spartan 
simplicity, accounts for the absence of the usual portable decorations by 
the earlier masters of the Kano and Tosa schools of painting. Chinese 
influence (an ancient inheritance) manifests itself in the (unusual) 
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The Entrance Gate to a Buddhist Temple in Kyoto. Compare the Size of the 
Gates to the People 
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double doors swinging from hinges. The palace interior is most inviting 
in the summer, when the windswept halls are shaded and cool. But on 
a gray day in autumn, when the north wind sighs and moans through 
the sepulchral pines, and the falling leaves shiver and flee from its chill 
caress, the structure takes on a somber, cheerless air that is doubly ac- 
centuated by these same cloister-like labyrinthine passageways, and long 
chilly corridors. The real luxury of the palace inclosure is manifested 
in the exquisitely beautiful garden on the spot where the old gosho stood ; 
the traveler will miss one of the finest things in Kyoto if he fails to see it. 
A more glorious stretch of real forest and “deep tangled wildwood” 
captured from the mountain fastness, transferred to the heart of a city, 
and confined there within four walls, does not exist in Southern Japan. 
Its serene and stately beauty is marked by a feminine charm and win- 
someness that haunt one. To the nature lover it makes up many times 
over for the lack of ornateness and glitter in the palace itself. 

Entering the park by the east gate, we follow the wall to its angle, 
bear to the right, and present credentials to the guard (an officer of rank) 
at the first gateway. The visitor is asked to sign his name in the Palace 
Register (morocco bound and stamped with a golden 16-petal kiku), 
and is then conducted across the wide graveled walk to the Omiya Gosho 
(Emperor’s Imperial Palace) where formerly dwelt those emperors who 
retired in favor of a successor. 

Thursday we decided to go “henning” in the shops. As Lydia quite 
frequently said, “there was quite a ‘kick’ to it.” Mr. Lange, in his 
business, needs a “‘banta,” which means professional buyer, which means 
that he knows costs, therefore cuts down the foreigners’ tribute, cuts 
down the usual rate for Japanese, then cuts down again to the wholesale 
price and then argues that he needed “samples,” and, therefore, there 
should be a special rate accordingly. So we went along as customers of 
the export business, picked out what we thought our customers would 
want, the banta bargained over the price and we took along the samples. 
So we hope to have some nice things to show you upon our arrival. 


Geisha Girls 


ER shopping and returning to the hotel, notice had been 
posted telling us of a Geisha Review to be held in Kyoto 
4 the next night, so we cut Nagoya and Nara and stayed 
<<< here to take that in by preference. The geisha is a national 

= institution here, therefore I think I’ll take a little time now 
—] and tell you about geisha. 

They hold but two shows a year for the natives, one in 
the spring and one in the fall. This one was being held but 
one night and is an occasion that the natives look up to and look forward 
to with great éclat. It was worth cutting much to see. It was a native 
show for natives. All people sat on the floor and food was served be- 
tween the acts. “The show began at 5 p.M. and ended at eleven-fifteen. 
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We went at five and stayed until eleven, then retired to a teahouse (which 
is a dignified name), and there we took off our shoes, sat by habichi, 
cooked our eats on a Japanese stove in Japanese way and ate with chop- 
sticks. We have become quite expert in the handling of these, therefore 
we got much to eat. 

Geisha, (in the Tokyo dialect an “accomplished person”; geiko and 
maiko in the Osaka and Kyoto dialect) bear more or less the same relation 
to life in Japan that nautch girls do to that of India, and ballad-singers 
to China. 

Geisha girls are the entertainers. One may play the samisen, another 
the flute, and two a sort of drum. No dinner is complete without the 
geishas, and I think now as I write this squib, that they are much more 
graceful and expressive of something worthwhile than those of the nautch 
girls of India, and equal to the Pouay dances in Burmah and Java. The 
music is extremely pretty and weird for which one must cultivate his 
taste, especially when he hears it played anywhere else than in the little 
wooden houses in the geisha quarter. Three geisha girls in pretty dresses 
danced, the others playing and singing romantic songs about butterflies 
and rivers. 

The old institution and quarter of Tokyo known as “the yoshiwara” 
is enclosed in four high walls, and lit up in the evening with electric lights 
in the streets and avenues of cherry trees. It contains thousands of 
licensed prostitutes and is an institution supported by the Japanese 
Government and the municipality for the purpose of checking the spread 
of syphilis, which here is extremely bad. It is even reported that 80% 
of the population of Kobe have syphilis in one form or an other. This 
may be, however, overestimated. 

Japan believes in the segregation plan of dealing with prostitution. 
Men entering the yoshiwara must have a card giving their description 
which practically constitutes a passport into the district. Americans, or 
other foreigners, must give a minute description of themselves, where 
they are locally staying, etc. They are actually checked in and must 
check out when they come out. This is done for purposes of protecting 
the foreigner against physical violence, which is not an uncommon thing 
here. He might wake up in the morning and find himself floating out 
over the bay. 

The band of prettily dressed kimono-girl musicians played their instru- 
ments and the exquisite singing differed radically from European asso- 
ciation of sounds, and in conjunction with Eastern music had a very 
weird effect. 

Near Maruyama Park, in Kyoto, there is a geisha school for dancing, 
which is well worth seeing. The geishas play an important part in 
Japanese social life, and the geishas of Kyoto are famous for their beauty 
and their wit. 

It is interesting to see the geishas conducting the tea ceremony; the 
use of the fan, the arts of flower arrangement, and the many other details 
that contribute to their fascination. 
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They came prominently into vogue during the ninth century, when 
their prototypes, the shirabiyoshi (“‘white-measure markers’; so-called 
because they appeared originally in snow-white robes, carrying a white- 
sheathed sword and wearing a man’s headdress) made themselves so 
popular at the Imperial Court that the Emperor Uda took one of them 
to his arms, and by so doing elevated and popularized their profession. 
Their influence has always been powerful, and it is recorded that in 1710, 
dancing girls as a class were “such potent perverters of good morals that 
the authorities endeavored to suppress the growing evil by prohibiting 
the teaching of dancing under penalty of expulsion from house and dis- 
trict.” Despite adverse legislation, the geisha throve and is today appar- 
ently an ineradicable feature of the national life. Nearly every big ward 
in Tokyo has its geisha quarter (geisha-machi), where from 200 to 500 
women are visited (usually in machiai, or assignation houses) by all 
classes. 

Says an authority: 

““While the geisha is mistress of all the seductive arts, seduction is not 
necessarily her trade, and whereas she never forgets to be a lady, she 
takes care never to be mistaken for one. Although dancing contributes 
much to her grace of movement, it constitutes only a minor part of her 
professional role. This she may tread lawfully by purchasing a special 
license in addition to her geisha ticket, or she may follow it in secrecy 
and danger. She earns hundreds of yen monthly, for if she is in vogue, 
she has invitations to ‘present her face’ at many reunions on the same day. 
A banquet is considered incomplete without geisha, and they are often 
called in to enliven a simple luncheon, to accompany boating parties, etc.” 
Foreigners usually find geisha entertainers painfully destitute of interest 
or excitement. ‘The women themselves are often not only deficient in 
good looks, but sometimes are bad dancers as well. ‘Though they do 
not lead the life of vestal virgins, coquettish ardor and passion rarely 
show themselves in their dances. Occidentals soon tire of their panto- 
mimic evolutions, their falsetto voices, and their doleful, recitative 
singing, and one is rarely willing to sit thru a second performance. 

Nothing is more silent than the beginning of a Japanese banquet; and 
no one, except a native, who observes the opening scene, could possibly 
imagine the tumultuous ending. The robed guests take their places, quite 
noiselessly, and without speech, upon the kneeling cushions. The lac- 
quered services are laid upon the matting before them by maidens whose 
bare feet make no sound. For a while there is only smiling and flitting, 
as in dreams. You are not likely to hear any voices from without, as 
a banqueting-house is usually secluded from the street by spacious gar- 
dens. At last the master of ceremonies breaks the hush with the conse- 
crated formula, ‘‘Osomatsu degozarimasu ga! dozo o-hashi!’”? whereat 
all present bow silently, take up their chopsticks, and fall to. The 
maidens pour warm sake into the cup of each guest without making the 
least sound; and it is not until several dishes have been emptied, and 
several cups of sake absorbed, that tongues are loosened. 
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Then, all at once, with a little burst of laughter, a number of young 
girls enter, make the customary prostration of greeting, glide into the 
open space between the ranks of the guests, and begin to serve the wine 
with a grace and dexterity of which no common maid is capable. They 
are pretty; they are clad in very costly robes of silk; they are girdled 
like queens; and the beautiful dressed hair of each is decked with mock 
flowers, with wonderful combs and pins, and with curious ornaments 
of gold. They greet the stranger as if they had always known him; 
they jest, laugh, and utter funny little cries. These are the geisha, or 
dancing girls, hired for the banquet. Samisens, or native guitars, tinkle. 
The dancers withdraw to a clear space at the farther end of the banquet- 
ing hall, always vast enough to admit of many more guests than ever 
assemble upon common occasions. Some form the orchestra, under the 
direction of a woman of uncertain age; there are several samisens, and 
a tiny drum played by a child. Others, singly or in pairs, perform the 
dance. It may be swift or merry, consisting wholly of graceful pos- 
turing—two girls dancing together with such coincidence of step and 
gesture as only years of training could render possible. But more fre- 
quently it is rather like acting than like what Occidentals call dancing— 
acting accompanied with extraordinary waving of sleeves and fans, and 
with a play of eyes and features, sweet, subtle, subdued, wholly Oriental. 
There are more vuluptuous dances known to geisha, but upon ordinary 
occasions and before refined audiences they portray beautiful old Japanese 
traditions, beloved by the Sea God’s daughter; and at intervals they sing 
some ancient Chinese poems, expressing a natural emotion with delicious 
vividness by a few exquisite words. And always they pour the wine— 
that warm, pale yellow, drowsy wine which fills the veins with soft 
contentment, making a faint sense of ecstasy, through which, as through 
some poppied sleep, the commonplace becomes wondrous and blissful, 
and the geisha maids of paradise, and the world much sweeter than, in 
the natural order of things, it could possibly be. 

The banquet, at first so silent, slowly changes to a merry tumult. 
The company breaks rank, forms groups; and from group to group the 
girls pass; laughing, prattling—still pouring sake into the cups which 
are being exchanged (as compliments between the guests and friends) 
and emptied with low bows. Men begin to sing old samurai songs, old 
Chinese poems. One or two even dance. A geisha tucks her robe well 
up to her knees; and the samisen strikes up to the quick melody, “Kompira 
fune-fune.” As the music plays she begins to run lightly and swiftly in 
a figure of eight, and a young man, carrying a sake bottle and cup, also 
runs in the same figure eight. If the two meet on a line, the one through 
whose error the meeting happens must drink a cup of sake. ‘The music 
becomes quicker and quicker and the runners run faster and faster, for 
they must keep time to the melody; and, the geisha wins. In another 
part of the room guests and geisha are playing ken. ‘They sing as they 
play, facing each other, and clap their hands, and fling out their fingers 
at intervals with little cries; and the samisen keep time. Now, to play 
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ken with a geisha requires a perfectly cool head, a quick eye and much 
practice. Having been trained from childhood to play all kinds of ken 
—and there are many—she generally loses only for politeness, when 
she loses at all. The signs of the most common ken are a man, a fox, 
and a gun. If the geisha makes the sign of the gun, you must instantly, 
and in the exact time to the music, make the sign of the fox, who cannot 
use the gun. For if you make the sign of the man, then she will make 
the sign of the fox, who can deceive the man, and she loses. And if she 
makes the sign of the fox first, then you should make the sign of the 
gun, by which the fox can be killed. But all the while you must watch 
her bright eyes and supple hands. These are pretty, and if you suffer 
yourself, just for one fraction of a second, to think how pretty they are, 
you are bewitched and vanquished. 

Notwithstanding all this apparent comradeship, a certain rigid de- 
corum between guest and geisha is invariably preserved at a Japanese 
banquet. However flushed with wine a guest may become, you will 
never see him attempt to caress a girl; he never forgets that she appears 
at the festivities only as a human flower, to be looked at, not to be 
touched. The familiarity which foreign tourists in Japan frequently 
permit with geisha or with waiter girls, though endured with smiling 
patience, is really much disliked, and considered by native observers an 
evidence of extreme vulgarity. For a time the merriment grows; but as 
midnight draws near, the guests begin to slip away, one by one, unnoticed. 
Then the din gradually dies down, the music stops; and at last the 
geisha, having escorted the last of the feasters to the door, with laughing 
cries of “‘sayonara,” can sit down alone and break their long fast in 
the deserted hall. 

The geisha is only what she has been made in answer to foolish human 
desire for the illusion of love mixed with youth and grace, but without 
regrets or responsibilities; therefore she has been taught, besides ken, 
to play at hearts. Now, the eternal law is that people may play with 
impunity at any game in this unhappy world except three, which are 
called Life, Love, and Death. Those the gods have reserved to them- 
selves, because nobody else can learn to play them without doing mischief. 
Therefore, to play with a geisha any game more serious than ken, or at 
least go, is displeasing to the gods. 
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HIEVES (dorobo; nusubito, etc.) are rapidly on the in- 
crease, and the 140-odd prisons of the Empire receive each 
year upward of 18,000 persons convicted of thefts of proper- 
ty. The Japanese proverb: “Hin sureba don suru” (Pov- 
erty makes a man stupid [and thievish]), no doubt has 
much to do with the rapid growth of crime, for untold 
thousands of the poorer class find life, in a financial sense, 
an almost intolerable burden. As a race, the nation is 

honest. The traveler from those Latin countries, where only the atmos- 

phere can be left out of doors with impunity, marvels at the host of attrac- 
tive things strewn across the open shop-fronts and in the streets of Jap- 
anese towns, as well as at the apparent carelessness with which money and 
valuable objects are left unprotected. While foreigners have hitherto been 
more or less neglected by the dorobo, they now have to be on their guard 
against them, particularly the pickpockets (suri), as this light-fingered 
gentry has learned that foreign pockets are usually more opulent and get- 
at-able than the native kakushi, and special attention is being accorded 
them. Hotel thefts are rare. The wily Nipponese thief prefers generally 
to pick a pocket in a crowded car or thoroughfare, or to obtain money by 
some subtle ruse rather than to risk his precious neck by a burglarious 
operation; or to steal openly and run for it. Geisha are at the bottom of 
many breaches of confidence on the part of young men in Japan. Japanese 
police are amazingly efficient in locating stolen things, and by reporting 

a loss promptly to police headquarters, one stands an excellent chance 

of recovering the goods. 


Selling Seal 


N Kyoto, at one of the parks, I noticed a crowd around 
somebody who was vending something. We wormed in 
close and there [ noted a dead seal ; distinguished because of 
its nose, and flappers, and hide. Parts of it had so badly 
rotted that it was putrefied. Every once in a while some- 

he Wr | body would indicate a desire to purchase and the seller 

K would cut off a slice, chop it up into tid-bits, and give it to 

the purchaser. Thru my guide I asked what he was selling 

it for, with this answer: ‘‘Because it is a seal and comes out of the water, 
it is excellent medicine for the kidneys.” 

I do not find this much worse than many medicines being offered the 
American public as advertised in many of its medical publications, or the 
transplantation of glands from animals into humans for similar purposes. 

Please send to Lydia Lange one of my oil paintings. I wish you to 
see that it is properly boxed, properly wrapped in oiled paper, so that it 
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A Leper Exhibiting His Stumps of Arms, Begging His Pittance on the Street 


will be thoroly protected against the weather. Mrs. Lange will take it 
to one of the local houses, where she will see that an embroidered picture 
will be made of it for our home. This picture will be as perfect in size, 
workmanship, colors, etc., as the original. 

Tad left us today. He has been our constant eyes, ears, and mind. 
He was with us every hour, and day, from the time we landed. It was 
thru his eyes, ears, and mind that we saw Japan as only one who lives 
here knows it. We will have much to tell that space here forbids. I 
have made notes on much that I shall not write here and now, consider- 
ing it improper, time and place considered. “Tad has been an inspiration. 
He is one loyal, royal fellow. I desired much that, he let us pay his trip 
to Yokohama and back to his home, which is quite a way, but nothin’ 
doin’. He refused to accept anything, even tho I pressed the matter. 
There are no words of appreciation at my command to thank him for 
all he did. Would that I could say here and now, shout it, that all his 
friends might know, but when I feel it I can’t say it! 

There was little to see in Kobe; however, I will describe one thing. 

The Bronze Daibutsu of Kobe, a huge seated figure of Buddha forty- 
eight feet high and eighty-five feet in circumference, erected by Nanjo 
Shobei (a paper manufacturer of Hyogo) in 1891, in the Nofukuji 
Temple grounds at Kita-Sakase-kawa-machi, near the Hyogo Railway 
Station (one and one-fourth miles from the Oriental Hotel), is without 
artistic merit and is decidedly inferior to the fine daibutsu at Kamakura. 
The facial expression lacks spirituality. The caretaker dwells in a 
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cubby-hole at the rear where swinging bronze doors admit one (fee, three 
sen) to the interior of the statue. The gilded figurine of Amida at one 
of the interior shrines is said to be over 300 years old. The small bronze 
figure (Tanjo Shaka) of a nude infant, supposed to represent Buddha 
at birth, is greatly reverenced ; the right hand pointing upward, and the 
left downward, symbolize his power over heaven and earth. The trashy 
wood figures attributed to Unkei are perhaps by some local carpenter. 
The English-speaking guide who sometimes gratuitously attaches him- 
self to foreigners hereabouts conducts a curio store nearby, and is out 
for business. 

Imagine a city of 600,000 people taking up less ground space than 
Davenport and then you have Kobe. It simply means that ten times as 
many people are in less space. There are no modern toilet facilities. 

Last night Mr. and Mrs. Lange, Mabel and I went downtown to 
visit a special sale street. A merchant who knew Mrs. Lange asked her, 
“Do you belong to this?” indicating with the hands long hair on the back 
of the head. She acknowledged that she was with me. 

At Kyoto, a couple of days ago, we again met Baron Alliotti, whom 
you will recall was the Italian Ambassador at Tokyo. He again 
reiterated his invitation for us to have luncheon with them when we 
returned this way on our way back. We shall probably accept. 

We shall reach Shimonoseki this evening, at which place we take boat 
(here is praying for a smooth sea) for Fusan, which is in Korea, where 
we arrive tomorrow morning. 


The Same Leper, Closer View 
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This takes us out of Japan. It is but fitting that I should close with 
some conclusions of this country. It may be of interest to some of our 
readers. 


The Japan Hotel Ass’n 


f} HE Japan Hotel Association, an organization allied to the 
Japan Tourist Bureau, aims to promote the development 
of hotels and the hotel business within the Japanese Em- 
™ pire; to provide satisfactory accommodations and enter- 
tainment for foreign visitors; to foster mutual cordiality 
among its members; to correct overcharging and other 
S| abuses, and in every way to devise means to add to the 

comfort and enjoyment of tourists visiting Japan, Korea, 
Formosa, South Manchuria and other places within Japan’s sphere of 
influence. The best hotels in all the aforementioned countries are 
members of the association, and each can be of material assistance to 
the stranger by providing letters of introduction, arranging by wire for 
reservation at other association hotels, etc. All such service is free, and 
is willingly granted. 

Rates. Most of the hotels are conducted on the ‘‘American Plan,” 
in which a fixed charge (ranging from ten to twenty yen) is made per 
day for room and board, with no irritating extras for lights or service. 
Arrangements on the “Kuropean Plan,” which is undertook to mean 
one price for lodgings and a separate charge for meals, can be made at 
any of them. ‘The scarcity of well-appointed restaurants or cafes in 
American or Continental style, where one may dine well, makes it ad- 
visable for travelers to engage their lodgings on the American plan, 
which is practically standard throughout the country. The rates usually 
include considerably more than one gets in hotels elsewhere; early morn- 
ing coffee, with toast and jam, or marmalade, or fruit, is served in the 
traveler’s room about 6 A.M., and an ample American breakfast in the 
dining room between seven and nine-thirty. ‘Tiffin is served from 12 
to 2:30 P.M., and comprises the dishes customary in any American 
hotel. At 4 P.M. or thereafter, hot tea and toast (or cake) is served 
either in one’s room or on the hotel veranda, and is included in the daily 
rate. Dinner (or supper) is a repetition on a larger scale of the midday 
meal. Baths (plain water in some hotels; hot mineral water in others) 
are also free. In some places coal is charged for at twenty-five sen a 
scuttle; in others one is required to sign a chit for each bucket, but its 
cost is not charged against him. The idea is to keep a check on the 
servants and make the guest economical of the coal. For the same 
purpose, chits are required in some places for coffee and tea. The latter 
is apt to be charged for if one orders it served in the hotel lobby or lounge 
when a thé dansant or similar function is in progress; also if ordered out 
of doors for the benefit of persons not guests of the hotel. If ordered 
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alone, in the dining room, at breakfast time, it is the custom in some hotels 
to charge for the entire breakfast. 

Chits, or chittys (Hindustani, a “note of indebtedness’; a ‘“‘note of 
letter”) are used extensively in the Far East in lieu of ready money. 
Things bought at stores, clubs, etc., are signed for by means of them; 
chit books are sent out with letters or memoranda for the signature of 
the recipient, and monthly accounts are checked from the chits attached 
to them. They frequently take the place of I O U’s and similar obliga- 
tions. 


As Boats Leave Yokohama, the Outgoing Friends ‘Connect Themselves ’’with 
the Staying-at-home Friends with Stringers and They Hang on 
Until the Strings Break 


In arranging for lodgings the traveler should always ask what the 
price includes. Almost any of the hotels will rent rooms without board 
(prices on application), and table-board only will be furnished if wanted. 
The average charge for meals is lower than that of hotels of equal class 
in the United States. Most of the hotels take guests by the week or 
month at a reduction of the daily rate, and when two persons occupy one 
room a lower price is often made. The most popular places are usually 
filled in the busy seasons, from March to June, and September to Novem- 
ber, at which time it is well to arrange for lodgings in advance. Rates 
stiffen during these periods, but in the off season, when tourist travel is 
comparatively light, better terms can sometimes be made. An excellent 
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feature of the hotels is that the room boys and maids do valet service in 
addition to their other duties (no extra fee), and clean, press, and fold 
clothes; care for shoes, hats, and wraps; prepare the bath, assist one to 
dress; arrange the flowers on the table; and make themselves so generally 
useful and indispensable that Americans marvel at the political short- 
sightedness that excludes such admirable servants from the United States 
—where perhaps no single question so vexes and ages American women as 
the exasperating servant problem. 

The rooms differ but little from those of American hotels, excepting 
that many of them do not have set bowls or running water. As the north 
winds bring chilling days in winter, and the breezes from the south a re- 
freshing coolness in summer, a room with a southern exposure will be 
found the best at all seasons—particularly in winter, when it is flooded 
with warm sunshine. Open fires are more common than stoves. 

The food in many of the first-class hotels is excellent, and covers a 
wider range than that often served in the highest-priced establishments in 
Europe. Wild boar, venison, pheasant, wild ducks, quail, frog’s legs; 
an astonishing variety of delicious fish, including lobsters, terrapin, and 
oysters; mushrooms, strawberries, asparagus, and many minor dainties are 
much commoner in Japan than in the U. S. A., and are seen frequently 
on the tables of the best hotels. Occidental cookery appeals to the excel- 
lent Japanese chefs, and they acquire the intricate processes of preparing 
foreign-style dishes with singular readiness. Translations of foreign cook- 
books exist. Dishes in the native style of cookery are rarely served at 
hotels under foreign management, and in order to get them one must go to 
a native inn or restaurant. Milk is classed as an extra in many hotels, 
and must be paid for at ten sen a glass. In justice to the hotel manage- 
ment travelers should bear in mind that all the Australian, Canadian, 
European, and American imported stuffs (wines, jams, biscuits, pickles, 
cheese, and a host of tinned and packed provisions) are taxed heavily at 
the customhouse, and that this large and necessary expense must be taken 
into consideration when rates are quoted; also that the butter and cheese 
(called Hakodate cheese) made in Yezo Island are superior to some of 
the imported. In many hotels the excellent idea of numbering the items 
on the menu is carried out. Those table boys or maids who may not un- 
derstand English learn the numbers (the Japanese equivalents of which 
the traveler is advised to acquire), and by citing these, the traveler is 
served with his selection. 

Certain of the minor hotels have yet to realize the importance of having 
separate toilet rooms for men and women, and in furnishing good soap 
instead of the cheap, lurid, homemade article. In these places one should 
always inspect the undersheet on the bed, as this often serves for as many 
travelers as will fail to note its lack of freshness. The most prominent 
hotels in the port cities maintain speedy power launches that meet incom- 
ing ships, and land passengers and their luggage quicker than the ships’ 
boats. The English-speaking runners have the name of the hotel em- 
broidered on their caps, while the luggage coolies (ninsoku) usually wear 
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blue blouses with some distinguishing mark in the center of the back. The 
telegraphic addresses of the different hotels have been added to the 
references to them, as an aid to travelers who may wish to wire for rooms. 
While thefts from hotel rooms are rare, both for safety and to remove 
temptation from those who might otherwise remain honest, money and 
valuables should not be exposed needlessly. 

Characteristic and delightful features of certain of the interior cities 
and towns are hotels in semi-foreign style; pleasing combinations of 
foreign hostelries and native inns, with the comforts of the former and 
the peculiar charm of the latter. They make a special bid for foreign 
travelers, and serve. foreign food in ways no less dainty and satisfactory 
than those of the seaport hotels. The quaintly garbed, sloe-eyed Japanese 
maidens who bow the traveler a deep welcome at the door, minister to 
him like an attentive nurse while he is beneath the patron’s roof, and bid 
him a sorrowful sayonara when his noiseless jinriki bears him away from 
the hospitable porch, are a very pleasing remembrance of these attractive 
places. Hotels of this class (the Miyako at Kyoto, and the Danaya at 
Nikko) are customarily so situated that one may enjoy delightful and 
scarcely forgettable views of mountain, valley, town, or sea from their 
glassed-in verandas, and to the average tourist their manifest picturesque- 
ness far outweighs what they may lack in luxurious fittings and massive- 
‘ness. A felicitous blend of the Orient and the Occident is displayed in 
their architectural designs, where florid and quaintly sculptured temple 
fittings aid in the interior ornamentation. Balconies in the style of ancient 
palaces enrich the exterior. In some of them one may, by taking up his 
lodgings in the Japanese wing, enjoy the pleasure of living in Japanese 
fashion but dining in Western style. Such suites are usually furnished 
simply, and in consequence are cheaper than those of the European 
quarter, but they are not less comfortable, particularly when supplied with 
foreign beds. 

The proprietors of these places (as well as of many excellent country 
inns) usually give them their personal attention, and the limits to which 
they will go to make a foreign guest comfortable are oftentimes astonish- 
ing. If the breakfast hour be seven o’clock and the traveler wishes to 
depart at five, the entire household is stirring at four, for the average 
Japanese host would think it rude, indeed, and inhospitable, to allow a 
guest to leave, no matter how early, without a hot breakfast to cheer him 
on his way. The trouble involved is neither considered nor charged for. 
Lafcadio Hearn mentions the landlord of an inn who prepared the hot 
water for his bath, then insisted upon washing him with his own hands; 
while the wife, painfully in doubt about her ability to please him, cooked 
a charming repast for two men and apologized for not being able to offer 
him more! 

Travelers may wish to remember that certain hotels, tourist agents, 
guides, and jinriki men work in with one another, and laud their connec- 
tions to the detriment of the outsider. Clerks in certain hotels hold 
financial interests in others, and are therefore biased in their opinions. 
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When uncertain where one wishes to lodge, the hotel manager, not clerk, 
should be consulted. When possible the traveler should make up his 
mind where he will stop and not allow his judgment to be influenced. 
The jinriki man will always take him to the place which pays him the 
largest commission. Great care has been employed in the selection of 
the hotels and inns recommended in the Guidebook, and the tourist will 
find them the best in each place. They who warn the traveler that all 
the hotels of the interior are poor, and that the food is uneatable, should 
be discredited. 

Japan is as healthy as any country similarly situated, and the advanced 
sanitary measures insisted upon rigidly by the authorities are steadily 
diminishing the mortality returns. But as it is very difficult to impress 
upon an ignorant lower class the necessity for observing hygienic rules, 
it devolves upon the traveler to take certain precautions to guard 
against the diseases which sometimes prevail. Of these one of the most 
formidable is dysentery, a malady usually traceable to indiscreet eating or 
drinking. As the most persistent conveyors of the germs are water and 
milk, the unimmune cannot be too strongly cautioned against drinking 
either that has not been boiled. Filtering is thought not to remove the 
germs from water, and as the native servants are oftentimes ignorant of 
the most fundamental principles of hygiene, and are as careless about 
polluting the water supply as they are in boiling it and then leaving it 
uncovered, the safest plan is to attend personally to its preparation or to 
drink one of the good mineral waters bottled in the country. Aerated 
water should be drunk in preference to plain water even in private houses, 
and the water at railway stations should be rigorously avoided. Water in 
which tea is steeped cannot be depended upon since it is not the custom to 
bring it to a boil. Wells are common in Japan, and the water is apt to be 
dangerous. ‘The prudent traveler will hesitate before drinking from any 
spring or rivulet, however clear it may look, unless he is at its source; 
otherwise it is almost sure to drain one or more paddy fields fertilized 
with unspeakable filth; or to incur the risk of pollution higher up. Rice 
fields, which necessitate water and enriching, sometimes occupy unusually 
high places, and the loftiest spring in the Empire (on the summit of Fuji- 
san), is contaminated by thousands of pilgrims each year. As certain 
natives have no scruples against copying the labels of meritorious articles 
(particularly foodstuffs) and selling grossly adulterated shams for the 
real thing, the traveler has to be on his guard constantly, as the dealers 
seem callous to the danger to health arising from them. Imported and 
locally produced beers and mineral waters come in for particular attention 
on the part of these gentry, and so dangerous and abominable are some of 
the beverages bottled by unscrupulous merchants, that the government 
recently instituted a crusade against them, and forbade the admixture in 
drinks of methyl alcohol, aniline dyes, and other impure and deleterious 
substances. Japan is a land of natural mineral springs, but the water is 
not always bottled with the care which health now demands. One of the 
oldest, best known, and most popular mineral waters (widely drunk by 
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foreigners) is the Takaradzuka Tansan. Many bottlers of mineral water 
use the word tansan (carbonic acid) on their labels, but travelers will do 
well to demand the original (put up in large bottles, dai-bin ; smaller ones, 
ko-bin, or chiisai; and splits), since this is known to be wholesome. A 
visit to the uniquely beautiful spring near Kobe, where it is prepared 
(travelers welcome), is also recommended. A strict adherence to the 
best in Japan may be the stitch in time that will save an attack of typhoid 
and six weeks in the hospital. 

Strangers will do well to eat sparingly of unfamiliar fruits and vege- 
tables until they become acquainted with their aftereffects. Unwashed 
ground fruits (strawberries and the like) should not be eaten, nor should 
unclean lettuce, or raw fish. Smallpox sometimes ravages the rural dis- 
tricts, but foreigners seem singularly exempt—no doubt due to better 
sanitary measures. The same applies to cholera, which killed 30,000 
natives in 1890, and 2,000 in 1912. The alert health officers are usually 
successful in keeping the bubonic plague under control, but are not so 
markedly fortunate with consumption and other diseases of the respira- 
tory organs, which kill 10,000 out of the 40,000 persons who die during 
each year in Tokyo alone. Other diseases prevalent among the Japanese, 
but against which foreigners can readily adopt preventive measures, are 
dyspepsia (due to fast and improper eating) ; beri-beri, or kakke (caused 
by eating too much polished rice), and trachoma, which physicians believe 
is due to public bathing and various unhygienic customs. Dysentery may 
be said to be endemic; it remains quiescent for a time, then (usually in 
summer) becomes diffused, and is so widely distributed (impure water, 
etc.) that 25,000 cases have been known in the Empire at one time. As 
it has been determined definitely that many diseases are communicated 
(through food and drink) by the agency of flies, not very numerous in 
Japan, and that the bubonic plague is carried by Pulex serraticeps (unusu- 
ally common), the traveler can take the necessary precautions. It is of 
great importance to avoid sudden chills, and strangers should not only 
wear the cholera band mentioned, but should refrain from trifling with 
slight indispositions—which may lead to more serious things. There are 
excellent foreign physicians in all the large Japanese ports, and their fees 
are reasonable. ‘Tourists easily affected by poison ivy and similar sub- 
stances may like to remember that certain cheap lacquered articles may not 
be handled in moist, hot weather with impunity, as the varnish used on 
them is made of a species of sumac that is poisonous to susceptible persons. 

The jinrikisha (from jin, man; riki, power; and sha, vehicle), called 
(by foreigners) rikisha or rickshaw and by the Japanese, generally, jinriki, 
and (more politely) kuruma, dates from 1869, and owes its inception to 
an American missionary named Bogle, who by converting (at Kanagawa, 
near Yokohama) a baby-carriage into a vehicle in which he could take 
his invalid wife out for an airing, provided a means of locomotion now 
popular in countries as far distant as South Africa. The first application 
for a patent for it was filed in 1870 by Takayama Kosaku. The original 
wooden wheeled “pull-man-car” has undergone considerable elaboration, 
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the best now possessing nickeled wheels and rubber tires and costing 
several times as much as its prototype. Many private individuals own 
their machines and employ a man, variously called shafu, jinrikishafu, or 
kuru-maya, to pull it. Many shafu own their machines and pay tax to the 
municipality to be allowed to offer them for hire. In some places a 
schedule of prices is fixed by the authorities and posted at the police sta- 
tion and other places. In the absence of these, the men fix their own 
prices—which are often flexible and out of all proportion to the services 
rendered. Because of this and the advent of trolley cars, motorcycles, 
autos and jitneys, the number of jinrikis in Japan is diminishing so rapidly 
that it is believed a few years will see them out of use. 

When the vehicle is hired by the hour, it is supposed that one will make 
occasional stops and thus afford the coolie a chance to rest; a steady 
twenty to twenty-five minute run without intermission is considered as 
worth the hour price. A sinewy, willing man can run twenty-five to 
thirty miles a day (regarded as a good day’s work), and repeat it several 
days in succession; five miles an hour on a fair road is good speed. 
Jinrikis are often employed for long cross-country trips, and as a rule the 
traveler will find them more satisfactory than the contemptuous and con- 
tumacious native horse. Good rikisha men make satisfactory guides; 
they are usually scarce during planting and harvesting seasons, when field 
work demands their time, and prices are then considerably higher than 
when steady employment is lacking. On long runs over mountainous 
country the traveler must either take the hills afoot or engage a pushman 
(ato o shi), or an extra puller to run tandem (sakitsuna, or tsunahike) 
with the regular man. On uneven roads the former is often necessary to 
prevent the somewhat capricious vehicle from tipping over sidewise. The 
tendency to tip backward when the passenger is inside and the puller 
releases the thills, is very marked. Dogs are employed to help pull jinrikis 
in certain parts of Japan. 

Jinriki stands are always found near railway stations and at various 
points in towns. At certain big railway stations are jinriki booking offices 
where one may, by naming one’s destination, get a ticket marked with the 
correct fare, and on arrival one pays the amount named on the ticket and 
gaves this to the man asa voucher. About twenty-five per cent above the 
regulation fare is expected in bad weather, or when the vehicle is over- 
loaded (luggage, etc.) ; fifty per cent additional after 10 p.m. Handy to 
almost every stand is a pushcart or wheeled truck (niguruma) on which 
the men haul heavy trunks and the like; two or more fairly large trunks, 
along with a steamer trunk and several pieces of hand luggage, can often 
be piled upon one of these carts, and taken from the hotel to a railway 
station or steamer landing. 

Fares have an upward tendency; foreigners, all of whom are classed 
as kanemochi (rich men), are always expected to pay more than natives. 
In the absence of a fixed schedule it is advisable to ask the man beforehand 
what his charge will be. If it appears too high, he should be told what 
will be given him. ‘The former fifteen to twenty sen an hour rate has 
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risen in many places to one and one-half to two yen. Waits are usually 
charged for at one-half the hour rate. If one’s time is limited, and one 
employs a jinriki by the hour, it is better to pay any reasonable sum, as 
otherwise the man will contrive to kill time, and defeat one’s purpose. 
Lazy men are strict observers of the exasperating custom of never pass- 
ing ahead of an older man, or a tired runner overtaken on the road. In 
such cases the traveler may wish to say: ‘Saki no shafu ni kotowattee 
hyaku hashire” (apologize to the man in front and pass him). Absurd 
prices are exacted of strangers in seaport towns. It is not unusual for 
certain jinriki men in Yokohama and Kobe to demand one yen from the 
landing or station to the hotel when the correct fare may be ten to fifteen 
sen. In cases of dispute, the traveler should, when possible, consult the 
hotel manager, as clerks are apt to side with their countrymen. If one 
does not know the exact fare, ask the manager to pay. A curious, and to 
the foreigner an incomprehensible, kink in the native character nearly 
always prompts the overpaid kurumaya to demand more (‘mo go sen,” 
or “mo ju-sen,” another five sen, or ten sen, as the case may be) unless he 
knows that the extra amount is given for good service. A man who is 
heavily overpaid is also apt to make it uncomfortable for the next stranger. 
The prices current in different places are quoted in the Guidebook under 
the proper heading, but fares vary between editions of the book. 

If the traveler who has previously engaged a jinriki for a journey wishes 
the runner to be at his door, say, at 5 A.M., he should order him to come 
at four, and be prepared to send some one for him at four-thirty, as 
unpunctuality is a characteristic. The runner’s advice as to the correct 
amount to pay for wayside refreshments, or any services rendered, is 
worthless, as the instinct to overpay his nationals at the expense of the 
alien is ingrained. A class which travelers sometimes come in contact 
with is the moro-shafu (shady men) who are in league with brothels and 
bad characters, and who take strangers to lonely places for purposes of 
robbery. A sakate (sake money) or tip is usually given a good man for 
exceptional service. ‘The life of a shafu is hard, and his earnings (in 
Tokyo) from 60 to 100 yen a month. Night men in Tokyo are re- 
férred to contemptuously as yonashi (men with no night), and are looked 
down upon. College men who sometimes adopt the calling for the tempo- 
rary gain, are known as Kuga Kusei. The best runners die young (heart 
failure), and when the pitiable drawback of age overtakes the others, they 
are often forced to seek different employment. 

Buddhism, called by the Japanese Bukkyo, and Buppo (the religion of 
Buddha), with 71,992 temples (tera; butsudo) ; 52,106 bonzes (bozu), 
or priests, or monks; fourteen chief sects (shu), and (about) seventy- 
four branches claiming upward of 29,000,000 adherents, reached Japan 
(from Korea) about A.p. 552, when the King of Kudara (one of the 
Korean states) sent Buddhist statues (butsuzo) and books as presents to 
the Emperor Kimmei. The creed (accepted in Japan about 571) belongs 
to that division of Buddhism known in India as the Northern School. 
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The Fleeting Differences That 
Greet the Eye in Japan 


ASSPORTS for a trip around the world are surely full of 
hazards, unless somebody else does it for you. It means 
trotting from one Consul to the other, each time paying a 
consular fee; each time meeting new rules and regulations 
—all as a matter of preparation. 

Passports—what a care and a worry and a necessary 
bother enroute. You guard those as you would your 
liberty, because upon the presence of the passport depends 
your ability to go and keep going. Lose your passport and you lose your 
identity. 

Honolulu leis (pronounced lay-ees) are of paper or flowers, especially 
jasmine, which is very sickening in its sweet odor. 

The expectancy of meeting friends at a dock in port as you enter a 
harbor is the thrill of a lifetime. We look around and see many that 
expect nobody and how sad they appear. 

When you see these Chinese people across the hall from your cabin, 
you wonder who they are and what they are. 

It seems wrong for one man to ride in a two-wheeled buggy and to 
have a human pull him. 

The jinrikisha man dies early from overdevelopment and overexertion. 

The goldfish is a development from the carp by the Chinese people 
and from there imported into Japan, and from there exported to the 
rest of the world. By selection and breeding, they have developed the 
carp into all the fancy goldfish. In one goldfish hatchery in Japan, we 
saw a human treadmill pumping water from one level to a higher level. 

The lounge in the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, presents a constant change 
of humanity. People from all over the world pass thru here. 

Mr. Bennett, former manager of the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, ad- 
vertised his hotel as ‘‘one of the three famous hotels of the world.” I 
asked him, “Where are the other two?” His answer was, ‘“That’s just 
the point. When you ask me where the other two are, you admit that 
this is one of the three.” 

Japanese wrestling is different than American wrestling. They build 
a circle like a large life preserver. The whole aim and object is for one 
wrestler to butt the other out, so that some part of the anatomy touches 
the floor outside of the ring. It may be his head, elbow, foot, knee, etc. 
Beef counts, so they are always very fleshy and fat. Wrestlers wear 
long hair done up on top of the head like a woman. 

In visiting the Imperial palaces in Tokyo, we had to have a special 
permit card from the U. S. Consul, which had to be shown to the guard 
at the gate of the palace. We were not permitted to do any photograph- 
ing or sketching inside of the palace walls. 

In visiting palace grounds, hats, caps, overcoats, boots, or shoes had to 
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be left at the entrance of the palace. No smoking was permitted on the 
palace grounds, because of the great danger of fire, the buildings all 
being fragile and of wood. 

The winnowing of rice in Japan is done by women, by shaking mat- 
ting. 

We saw moving pictures being taken by a Japanese moving picture 
concern with Japanese artists. They were portraying some ancient 
Japanese war play. The technique was very similar to ours in America. 

Japanese torii are always found at the entrance to temples or temple 
grounds. ‘They are made of logs, lacquered, or of stone—mostly granite. 

Wayside shrines are found everywhere on the roads and paths. 

The wisterta is one of the most beautiful flowers of Japan, hanging 
in clusters eighteen to twenty-four inches long. 

General characteristics of the coloring effect of Japanese kimonos are, 
the younger the person, the brighter the colors; the older the person, the 
duller the colors. A young girl of fourteen will have brilliant blues, 
purples, reds, etc.; a person of thirty-five or forty will have on dark 
browns and blacks, 

The Daibutsu of Kamakara has had its position shifted by tidal waves. 

The Kamakara Kaihin Hotel furnishes toothpicks with each meal, 
done up in sealed packages. 

Fujiya Hotel, at Miyanoshita, furnishes specially made toothbrushes 
each morning for each guest. ‘This hotel is up in the mountains, has hot 
springs and ice cold swimming pools—take your choice. It has a nine- 
hole golf course. This hotel was destroyed in the earthquake. 

Snow lanterns and stone lanterns are everywhere around shrines and 
temples. 

Ordinary people are not permitted to walk over the Sacred Red- 
lacquered Bridge at Nikko. When General Grant made his world 
tour, he was extended this courtesy, declining, saying the honor was 
too great for such an ordinary man as he. 

The temples at Nikko are a solid mass of carving. 

The actors and actresses in Japan are always men; no woman is seen 
on the stage, except at the geisha performances. He tries to affect even 
her voice. 

Hand-painted post cards are for sale of the stars of a cast. 

Some of the kimonos worn are most wonderful pieces of work. 

The Imperial Theatre at Tokyo prints a program in English, so that 
English-speaking people can understand. ‘The stage of this theatre re- 
volves so that it takes just a moment to shift the scenery. Desiring to 
present the appearance of rain, a man appears with a bucket of water and 
splashes water on the floor. Desiring the audience to understand that 
we are out-of-doors, he sprinkles dirt on the floor of the stage. De- 
siring to shift the scenery, a man in a black gown and black hat comes 
on the stage during the progress of the play and shifts the scenery. Be- 
cause he is dressed in black, you don’t see him. Black is supposed to 
make him invisible. 
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We were permitted to enter, by special permit, the Holy of Holies 
of the Iyeyasu and the Iyemitsu temples of Nikko. 

Uyeno Park has an avenue lined on both sides with the royal cherry 
trees. Japanese cherry trees produce no fruit. 

Japanese parasols that we see in America are the regulation used in 
Japan—many of them quite large. 

While visiting the zoo in Tokyo, several hundred school children who 
had just come down from one of the provinces, were seeing American 
people for the first time. We were a greater curiosity to them than 
the zoo. 

The Mitsukoshi store in Tokyo has a theatre roof garden. 

The menu cards issued by hotels in Japan are usually products of art, 
with colored birds, trees, howers, and leaves on them. 

In meeting each other, the men of Japan remove their hats and bow 
forward several times, drawing in their breath thru their teeth with an 
audible noise. The lowness of the bow and the frequency of it, denotes 
the honor they pay the party being met. ‘To bow very low, seven or 
eight times, is to do great honor. 

Japanese women greet each other the same way, facing each other. 
‘They must stand a reasonable distance apart; if they don’t, they will hit 
each other’s head. 

Single women and married women are differentiated by the head- 
dress. 

The two distinctive features of a Japanese woman’s dress are the 
kimono and the obi. The obi is the large bustle-effect worn in the small 
of the back. It really constitutes their corset. The wealth of the owner 
is noted in the wealth of this obi. The one thing that every Japanese 
woman prizes and prides herself in more than any other feature of dress 
is her obi. 

Red lacquer is a predominant color at the Nikko temples. It is at 
Nikko that red lacquered furniture can be purchased by the occidental. 

At the entrance of some shrines, the God of Wind is portrayed with a 
large snake, balloon tire effect, wrapped around his neck. On the op- 
posite side of the gate is the God of Thunder, painted red, and as tho 
beating a drum. 

The Yomei-mon gate at the Iyeyasu, Nikko, Japan, is carved ivory. 

In the Nikko temples is found the famous sleeping cat. It is said 
that these temples were overrun with rats until a woodcarver carved a 
sleeping cat out of wood and put it over the entrance to one of the 
portals at one of the gates, and it is further said that there has never 
been any rats in those temples since. ‘The cat is often now made up in 
porcelain and is to be found in every art store in the world. 

Every temple, on its altar, has the lotus leaf, lotus flower, the incense 
burner, and the stork standing on the back of a tortoise, and these con- 
stitute the sacred articles on a shrine. 

Japan is the home of the famous bronze castings. 

It is easy to recognize the geisha girl when out on the street. She 
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is always accompanied by some older woman, who has been, in her 
youth, a geisha girl. The geisha girl is recognized by her dress and 
general appearance. 

At Kyoto it is interesting to see boats being hauled on street cars, up 
hill or down hill, from one lower lake to a higher lake. A regular 
ferry service exists for that purpose. 

Everybody smokes in the Orient. The women and men are almost 
human smokestacks. They all smoke cigarettes. 

A lot of things that all of us do not know about geography become 
quite common once we have gone over the ground and followed the 
maps. 

‘The women in Japan wear no hats. Think of the relief to the men—no 
millinery stores, no hats to buy, no hats going out of style, no hats to 
wear. ‘Think of the relief—of the pocketbook to one, the worry to the 
other. The only time you see hats in Japan is upon the missionary or 
upon the natives when they dress up foreign-style. 

In practically all the port towns, a man will come on board ship, 
measure you right after breakfast, and by night time, if necessary, or 
by next morning, certainly, he will have your suit of pongee silk, and 
the lady’s dress of pongee silk, not only measured, cut, and fitted, but 
delivered to you all finished. They have to rush the work because of 
so many orders and the ship is in dock such a short time. 

You never get tired of studying the Japanese people; they are always 
interesting, so distinctly Oriental in their type of reasoning and ap- 
pearance. 

The following clipping found in the Chicago Daily Tribune of Jan. 
14, 1926, gives you a conception and a true interpretation of the oriental 
mind in its view on the occidental, and you will please note that he 
substantiates his position by citing the characters that prove his con- 
tention. 

Tokyo, Jan. 14.—After years of travel and observation in Asia, Eu- 
rope, and America, Daijo Tokiwa, a Japanese philosopher and publicist, 
concludes that while the occidental mind may be acute and ingenious, it 
is far inferior to the oriental mind, which, he writes, is larger, broader, 
more mysterious, more profound, and more comprehensive. Almost all 
the great teachers of mankind have been Orientals—Buddha, Confucius, 
Christ, and Brahma. 

“The occidental mind is altogether too intellectual,” he points out. 
“It seeks after scientific accuracy too scrupulously. It is ingenious but 
has no grandeur. 

“The most wonderful thing the occidental mind has produced is the 
United States of America,” he says, ‘‘and the United States is one of the 
most foolish things in the world, with its republican form of govern- 
ment, where the ignorant multitude have dominion over the few wise.” 

Mr. Tokiwa sees no help for it than to just let the Occidental proceed 
in his ignorance of the greatest things of life. God made his mind 
inferior and there is no human remedy. It is “kismet.” 
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Kipling said it when he said, “East is East and West is West, and 
ne’er the twain shall meet.” 

How far do you think that an occidental mind could get in changing 
the thoughts of an oriental mind, with the oriental mind thinking as that 
man states. 

In the Japanese dining cars, you reserve a time for your meal, say 
eleven-thirty or twelve. In fact, this is true of the whole Orient. 

Leprosy cases are found thruout Japan frequently, sitting in the street, 
begging, exhibiting the stumps of their diseased bodies. 


Japanese Earthquake Damage 


3]O those who are not conversant, the following figures will 
give you inside information concerning the damage done 


by the recent earthquake in Japan. This kind of thing 
“+ does not get out because they will not leave it out. 


RECORD OF THE SERIOUS EARTHQUAKE 
IN JAPAN 
Course—Bottom slide in the sea between twenty and 
forty-eight miles from Tokyo, the first shake lasting for two minutes. 
Times of Shake—From noon of the second to noon of the third, 289 
times; from noon of the third to the noon of the fourth, 173 times; from 
noon of the fourth to noon of the fifth, 148 times. 
Number of the Houses Burned in Tokyo—316,087 houses. 
Number of Casualties in Tokyo (wounds and death)—103,287 per- 
sons. 
Details of Above—Burned to death, 56,774 persons; drowned, 11,233 
persons; crushed to death, 3,608 persons; wounded, 31,672 persons. 
Total Number of Sufferers in Tokyo—1,500,000 persons. 
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Houses burned, 55,826; houses that were crushed, 18,149; number of 
sufferers, 266,070; number of deaths by various causes, 37,000; wounded, 
50,118 persons. 


RESCUE FROM ABROAD 


America—3,300 tons of sanitary materials and also 500 tons of camp- 
ing material were sent by S.S. Som, leaving San Francisco September 6th. 

China—Over 3,000,000 yen of money, beef and curios. 

England—Over 1,500,000 yen. 

Australia—Over 6,000,000 yen. 

America—Over 2,500,000 yen of money and materials. 

Miscellaneous—Mloney and materials from all over the world namely; 
Italy, Rumania, Russia, Belgium, France, Australia, Finland, South 
Africa, ete. 
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The enclosed letter from Dr. Hataya proves that some eminent people 
were gathered at the Luncheon which I was compelled to miss. I am glad 
to list each letter as well as each name. 

Tokyo, Japan. 
Dr. B. J. Palmer and Parties, 

Hong Kong, China. 

My dear Doctor: Include herewith the list of the audience which as- 
sembled to the Tokyo Industry Club to hear your lecture. They gathered 
there with much interest; while the meeting was suspended, they were 
disappointed very much. 

I send your newspapers, which have inserted about your coming to 
Japan. As almost all newspapermen of our country, it is the first time to 
hear the name Chiropractic, so I think you may find funny description 
among them. 

The name-cards in Japanese of the people assembled to the lecture 
meeting also enclosed, so that when the name of them inserted on the 
Fountain Head News, will you please send me several copies of them. I 
want to divide them among those people. 

Hoping you Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, and fine trip, 

Yours sincerely, 
Kozan Hataya, D.C. 


Mr. K. Tanabe, member of House of Representatives of Japan, invite 
at Japan Industry Club at Tokyo: 


Dr. B. J. Palmer Mr. K. Fukuhara 
Mrs. Mabel Palmer Mr. S. Tate 
Mr. David Palmer Mr. N. Takeuchi 
Dr. T. Tokunaga, M.D. Mr. G. Takahashi 
Mr. S. Urayama, member of Mr. S. Osawa, D.C., PhC. 
House of Representatives Mr. G. Suzuki 
Mr. Y. Itakura Mr. K. Nomura 
Mr. T. Kishimoto Mr. N. Suzuki 
Mr. S. Sekiguchi Mr. R. Yamagishi 
Mr. Y. Nakai Mr. H. Chizuka 
Mr. K. Takahashi Mr. 8. Yokoyama 
Mr. U. Furukawa Mr. C. Nakajima 
Mr. N. Koyama Mr. T. Matsuno 
Mr. S. Katagishi Mr. W. T. Payne 
Mr. M. Motowoka Mr. Y. Ikeda 
Mr. K. Kashiwaki Mr. M. Koda 
Mr. M. Ogawa Mr. M. Sugiyama 
Mr. H. Suzuki Mr. T. Hataya 
Mr. R. Katayama Mr. I. Tanaka 


Bye bye again. 
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Korea 


OREA, or Chosen, is a peninsula, containing approximately 
80,000 square miles, lying to the northeast of China, be- 
tween 33 degrees and 43 degrees North latitude, and 
between 124 degrees 30 minutes and 130 degrees 30 min- 
utes East longitude. It is about goo miles long from 
north to south, and has an average width from east to 
west of about 240 miles. According to a recent census, 
it has a population of 15,957,630 Koreans; 303,659 Jap- 
anese; 15,968 Chinese; and 1,132 Europeans. 

It was in August, 1910, that Korea was annexed to Japan; the Yi 
dynasty had lasted 519 years, with twenty-six kings and two emperors. 

Koreans chiefly dress in light colors and wear gauze in summer. The 
present style of Korean dress was taken from China about six centuries 
ago during the Koryu dynasty. Korean women, when going out, put on 
long green robes over their heads to conceal their faces. Their garment 
was an ordinary robe during the Koryu dynasty, but being forbidden such 
by the government, has since been used as a covering for their faces. 

Koreans wear mourning for their parents for 27 months, which custom 
was adopted in Silla, 504 a.p. ‘The mourning garb consists of a coat of 
hemp with long round sleeves and, outdoors a large hat, shaped somewhat 
like an umbrella and made of bamboo. 

The chief food of Koreans is rice, which forms part of every meal. The 
principal meal of the day is breakfast. Chopsticks and spoons, made of 
brass, nickel or silver, are used instead of knives and forks. 

Korean houses are inclosed by walls or rows of outhouses with only one 
entrance. Most of the houses are comprised of two distinct apartments 
on different sites shut off by a wall or building, the inner one being occu- 
pied by the females of the family and the other by the males. Koreans do 
not use stoves in winter, but make a fire under the floor of the room to 
heat it, and the floor was made for that purpose of broad flat stones on 
which a thick layer of clay is spread and when dried papered with thick oil 
paper. Cushions or mattresses are used for sitting upon instead of chairs. 

It is ordinary etiquette for Koreans to keep on hats and coats in the 
presence of elders or in public, or in entering others’ houses, but it is 
exceedingly impolite for them to be seated on a platform or on a chair, 
before their elders or superiors. Custom demands that they stand or kneel. 

Koreans are divided into three distinct classes. ‘The highest is the 
nobility—descendants of high officials for many generations. ‘The second 
is the middle class. In former days members of this class were commonly 
Chinese interpreters or ginseng sellers to China. The last includes the 
merchants, official runners, workmen, etc. There is no inter-marriage be- 
tween them. 
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The Gentleman to the Left Has On the Ordinary “Fly-trap’”” Hat. The Large 
Hat to the Right Indicates He Is in Mourning for Six Months 


The marriage custom in Korea is a very interesting one. Boys or girls 
generally marry when they are 15 or 16 years old, or a little younger. 
The marriage is arranged by their parents and they are not allowed to 
have any voice in it. When a boy or a girl reaches the marriageable age, 
his or her parents begin to look out for bride or groom, whose rank and 
character are suitable, by sending a woman, called a go-between, around 
to other houses. When a suitable person is found, and both families agree, 
the parents of the bridegroom send the age and birthday of the groom to 
the parents of the bride, who choose a propitious day for the wedding, and 
announce it to the parents of the bridegroom. ‘The evening before the 
wedding day the father of the bridegroom sends the marriage contract, 
signed by himself, to the father of the bride. The document is sent in a 
black lacquered box covered with two pieces of silk, one red, the other 
blue. On the wedding day, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house to 
meet her, in purple court dress, riding on a white horse, and followed by 
many male and female servants. He first offers a sacrifice to a god in the 
courtyard by presenting a living goose. This means that he swears to live 
with his wife as harmoniously as the gander with the goose. After the 
sacrifice, he meets his bride in the hall. The bride, in embroidered full 
dress, stands in front of the bridegroom and bows down four times and a 
half and then the bridegroom bows down two times and a half in return, 
and the bride does the same to him. During the ceremony the bride’s 
eyes are sealed and she is guided by a woman whose duty it is to dress the 
bride for the wedding, and the bridegroom is guided by the go-between. 
A glass of wine is handed to the couple who merely touch it with their lips. 

The ceremony finished, the bride returns to her room, and the bride- 
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groom changes his clothes for those given by the parents of the bride, and 
after being grandly entertained returns home. 

After sending word to the bridegroom, the bride visits him in a beauti- 
ful chair, followed by many female servants, dressed in fine satin, carrying 
her toilet case, clothes boxes, and the presents to be offered to her parents- 
in-law. ‘The bride offers the presents to her parents-in-law and bows 
down four times and a half to both. The presents are red dates for her 
father-in-law and a dried bird for her mother-in-law. Then she receives 
a grand entertainment and is also given many gifts by her parents-in-law, 
and returns home. The gifts are generally beautiful cabinets, various 
kinds of hairpins, hair ornaments, finger rings, and many suits of clothes. 
The bridegroom visits her for three nights successively from the wedding 
day. The bride goes to live with her husband some months, or sometimes 
some years, after the wedding ceremony, and she takes all her new fur- 
niture and clothes with her. 


WRITTEN SOME DAYS LATER 


We are now aboard the Mukden Express, a train which runs from 
Seoul (Korea) to Mukden (Manchuria). You will note that we are no 
longer in Japan; have passed thru Korea, and are in Manchuria, China. 

We arrived in Shimonoseki at about 8:30 p.m. We went imme- 
diately to the ferry boat, which took us across to Fusan, some 120 miles 
across the straits. Between one telling us, who ought to know, that the 
night boats were not safe, and another telling us that it was always very 
rough, we were in a great quandary as to just how to take it. Our bag- 
gage had to be inspected after the boat pulled out from dock; this meant 
after we got to rolling. How could we do two things at once? It hap- 
pens that the inspection was perfunctory and the sea was smooth and the 
boat safe. 

We arrived next morning at Fusan, the port of entry from Japan to 
Korea. Korea is under Japanese domination, but we had to go thru 
passport scrutiny. The police here know everybody who enters, where he 
is, what he is, what he is doing, where he is going, and when, and all about 
him at all times. I sometimes think, at times, he is actually being 
shadowed. This is self protection against outside and inside insurrections. 

Fusan is a Japanese town, but we took the morning train, and immedi- 
ately all changed. It was Korean country in every respect—people, 
clothes, methods of hauling, carrying, etc. We reached the capital of 
Korea (Seoul) that evening at 8 p.m., only to find one of the most 
excellent hotels we have stopped at on this trip. It would have been a 
pleasure to have stayed there a week and rested. 

Seoul is a real town. We spent all day here, leaving that night for 
Mukden. One day was all we could allow. We saw all that could be 
seen without repetition, altho it would have been fine could we have spent 
more time getting closer to the people, to study their customs. 

From Korea our journey took us into Manchuria. Mukden, in Man- 
churia, the ‘‘Land of the Manchus,” is a district of vast riches, and the 
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famous Fushun colliery, the largest coalfield in the East, is about 22 miles 
from it. 

We stopped at the Yamato Hotel, a depot enterprise, which was very 
comfortable and belongs to the Manchurian Railway. 

Mukden is quite a Clapham Junction in this part of the world, and one 
changes trains for Vladivostok and the Trans-Siberian Railway to Petro- 
grad or for Port Arthur, Daien or Peking. 

Mukden is an old walled town, and the new part lies outside of the 
walls by the railway station and hotel. The town is full of sights of im- 
perial palaces and mausolea, old temples, and Lama towers. It is one of 
the largest fur and skin markets in the world, and we went thru some of 
the native shops bargaining, which is a necessary proceeding. 

Wanting to price something, you ask “How much?” He looks at you 
and says: ‘“Ten dollah, how much you give?” all in the same breath. You 
should offer him about one-quarter of what he asks for. You should re- 
main adamant for a long time. Then he will come down a little; you 
should come up a little, but remain firm at or on about the price you think 
it worth. If you offer him a price that is fixed in your mind, no matter 
whether that price be high or low, he will never sell until you come up a 
little ; and you should never buy until he comes down quite a bit. Remem- 
ber that he saw you coming first. This coming down “saves your face.” 
Your coming up a little ‘saves his face.” ‘Saving face’ is a very neces- 
sary part of the transaction, regardless of whether you buy and he sells or 
not. 

The journey from Mukden to Peking is not very interesting as the 
country is sandy and bare, and high winds, whirlpool sandstorms, and 
mirages are a common occurrence. 

At the railroad stations a guard of Chinese soldiers turn out, and at the 
smaller railway stations I saw prisoners being walked up and down the 
platform by two soldiers to be exhibited (they were in the old stocks) for 
public ridicule. 

I shall herein and now set down the facts on what we saw here in this 
quaint country, where they speak of two thousand years of history as tho 
it were but yesterday; where they have the evidence to back their stories. 
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From Shimonoseki, Japan, to 
Fusan, Korea 


HE Imperial Japanese Government Railways maintain an 
excellent and speedy express service (day and night), and 
the commodious steamers (English spoken) make the 122- 

2st mile run in about eight hours. The first-class fare of 12 
“iy yen includes a two berth cabin (alone if the ship is not 
SS=—! crowded) and meals. The passage is usually smooth, but 
.  —— . . . 
emits] it can be rough. For this reason the night boats are popu- 

lar, as one can sleep. Upper-deck cabins (portholes can be 
left open) are preferable and can be reserved at no extra cost by telegraph- 
ing ahead to the station agent at either port. Red-capped porters meet 
trains and for a small fee will see the traveler to his cabin. ‘Transfers are 
made without friction and in a quiet, systematic way that appeals to 
one. At Fusan, ships tie up at the pier near the railway station. Cus- 
toms officers inspect luggage on the boat. Foreigners are taken but little 
notice of, as they are supposed not to be engaged in smuggling. 

Fusan (Korean, Pusan, or Pot Mountain), an important and growing 
port at the southeasternmost point of the Korean peninsula, 274 miles 
from Seoul, in South Kyong-Syang Province and latitude 35 degrees 6 
minutes north, now celebrated as the Far-Eastern terminus of the great 
transcontinental railway which links Europe to Japan, is the landing 
place for most travelers from Japan, and the stepping-off place for those 
who leave the continent for Shimonoseki. It is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of the Yon-san Mountain, which rises bulkily behind the docks 
and railway station, but a few hundred yards from the sea. It has been 
held and claimed by the Japanese from time immemorial, and as the 
nearest port to Japan, it has been the landing-place for their armies 
since the days of the mythical Empress Jingo. For centuries Fusan was 
the strongest town in Korea, and for many years the Nipponese main- 
tained a trading factory here under conditions very similar to those im- 
posed upon the Dutch at Hirado and Nagasaki. Once a foothold was 
secured they clung to the place with a grip which the Koreans could 
never loosen. ‘The lofty cryptomerias which adorn the summit of 
Ryuto-san are said to have been planted by them in 1592, and every sign 
of progress one notes in the place is due to these purposeful and tenacious 
islanders. ‘The port was formally opened to them by the treaty of 
1876, and since then its trade has increased so that now it amounts 
to upward of 16,000,000 yen a year. It is being so rapidly Ja- 
panned out of its decadence and insularism that now one-third of the 
exports and two-thirds of the imports of the entire country pass through 
it. The dominating note is Japanese, and those familiar with it two 
decades ago would scarcely recognize it now with its pretentious station 
and big commercial buildings. Of the 60,000 inhabitants, 35,000 are 
Japanese, and each one is busy doing something. Wide areas are being 
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reclaimed from the sea; solid retaining walls are being built; new docks 
are under way; the harbor is being dredged to permit the entrance of 
ships of deep draft; a million tons of rock have been drilled from the 
granite sides of the forbidding Yon-san, and 7,000,000 yen are being 
spent to make Fusan the biggest entry port of the peninsula. ‘The entire 
place resembles a transplanted bit of the hustling Island Empire. Water- 
works, industrial schools, postal facilities, a good hotel, and a host of 
modern conveniences are among the improvements introduced and more 
are to come. 


Geographical Sketch of Korea 


HE Peninsula of Korea (between 33 degrees 12 minutes and 
43 degrees and 2 minutes north latitude, and 124 degrees 18 
minutes and 130 degrees 54 minutes of longitude east of 
Greenwich) is bounded on the north by Manchuria and the 
Russian-Asiatic maritime province of Primorskaya (upon 

3 which it abuts for eleven miles inward from the Japan 

Sea) ; on the east by the Japan Sea; on the south by the 

Eastern Sea (Tung-hai) and the Korea Channel and on the 

west by the Yellow Sea (Hwang-hai). Its northernmost part is delimned 

by the Tumen (which flows into the Japan Sea at the east) and the Yalu 

River (which empties into the Yellow Sea) and between them by the 

Shan Yan (Ever-White) Mountains—the source of both streams. Its 

total length (from north to south) is about 600 miles; its coastline is 

1,700 miles (5,000 including the islands). Its widest part (between 

the mouths of the Tumen and Yalu) is 350 miles; its narrowest (in 

the vicinity of Seoul) about 120 miles. ‘The total area (much smaller 
than formerly) is estimated at 85,000 square miles (practically that of 

Utah, Kansas, or the British Isles). About one-tenth is under culti- 

vation. 

It is more than half as large as all Japan, including Formosa, the 17,- 
000,000 or more inhabitants being augmented by 340,000 Japanese (rap- 
idly increasing in numbers), 18,000 Chinese, 600 Americans, 200 English 
and 400 of other nationalities. In general shape and relative position 
to the continent of Asia, Korea resembles Florida, but is unlike it in that 
it is a land of rugged mountains. Those at the north are densely 
wooded, but the south is so bare and drear that the Japanese often refer 
to the entire peninsula as “the land of treeless mountains.” 

The merciful hand of Providence has bestowed on the Korean a mag- 
nificent land abounding in resources of all kinds—one where none ought 
to be poor, and where misery ought to be unknown—a land whose prod- 
ucts and riches of many kinds are abundant, and as varied as they are 
rich. With a superb climate, an abundant rainfall, a productive soil, 
and hardy people; with mountains sprinkled with gold, coal, iron, silver, 
copper, and lead; with an extensive coastline laved by a sea teeming with 
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fine fish, from whales to sardines, and dotted with islands noted for their 
pearls, Korea has lacked only a good government to make it one of the 
most opulent countries of the gorgeous East. Earthquakes are un- 
known; typhoons are rare; its wonderful climate makes the country a 
sort of open-air sanatorium, and its bright, beautiful, strangely calm 
and perfect mornings—clear as the tones of a chapel bell, and musical 
with the call of many birds—fill the spirit with the joy of youth and 
with a tranquillity all too rare in this work-a-day world. It is fast 
becoming a health resort for the steamed colonials of the China and 
India littoral, and in the summer the attractive hotel at Seoul is full 
to overflowing with limp and enervated Europeans from the torrid 
south. 

Agriculture is the national industry and it gives occupation to six or 
seven millions of the people. The native methods are so primitive that 
ere long the production will be trebled by the modern system introduced 
by the Japanese. Three men at least are required to use a spade—one 
to guide it by the handle, two others to raise it from the ground by 
ropes attached to a long blade, and the latter are sometimes increased 
to six or eight. 

Oxen are employed to drag ploughs (wooden with a removable iron 
shoe) as crude as those of early Mexico or Egypt. Rice and barley are 
threshed on a board, or with a flail, and winnowed by throwing the 
grains into the air; then they are milled by pestles in a wooden mortar. 
The chief crops are rice, beans, peas, millet, wheat, barley, tobacco, 
cotton, castor oil, potatoes, melons and peppers. “The people are inordi- 
nately fond of lettuce, and nearly every yard has a plot of it. Besides 
teaching the Koreans methods for development of the land on scientific 
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lines the Japanese have established model farms, miniature cotton and 
tobacco plantations; horticultural forestry and seedling stations, and 
besides stocking the country with fresh seeds and new agricultural tools, 
they have taught the people how to breed and care for livestock, and have 
quadrupled the yearly output of Korean silk. ‘The country has been 
referred to as a “natural orchard,” and experts are supplanting certain 
of the poorly-developed fruits with American pears, grapes, apples, etc. 
The appearance of the Korean peasantry often tempts one to para- 
phrase Artemus Ward’s remarks about Spain, and agree with him that 
“there would be more arable land if the people did not carry so much 
of it around on their persons.” 


HEALTH 


Korean ideas of hygiene are almost as negligible as those of a Hot- 
tentot. “Travelers should always be on their guard against sampling 
native dishes and beverages and on no account should water or milk be 
drunk unless recently boiled. The average Korean well is little short 
of a pest hole, and is often the cause of epidemics. While the pro- 
gressive Japanese have installed modern waterworks in certain of the 
large cities, it is dificult to prevent an ignorant populace from defiling 
the sources. Boiled milk is always to be had in the foreign hotels, and 
the excellent Takaradzuka Tansan Mineral Water is imported from 
Japan. For the traveler who takes ordinary precautions, Korea is 
healthier than most countries in the East. 

According to Mr. S. Wells Williams, the honor of being the first 
inventor of movable type undoubtedly belongs to a Chinese blacksmith 
named Pi Shing, who lived about A.D. 1000, and printed books with them 
nearly 500 years before Gutenberg cut his matrices at Mainz. ‘They 
were made of plastic clay, and hardened by fire after the characters had 
been cut on the soft surface of a plate of clay in which they were moulded. 
The porcelain types were then set up in a frame of iron partitioned off 
by strips, and inserted in a cement of wax, resin, and lime to fasten them 
down. The printing was done by rubbing and when completed the 
types were loosened by melting the cement, and made clean for another 
impression. ‘The invention seems never to have been developed to any 
practical application in superseding block printing (adopted from the 
discovery of Fungtau, in the 10th century). The Emperor Kanghi or- 
dered (about 1722) approximately 250,000 copper types to be engraved 
for printing publications of the government, and these works are now 
highly prized for their beauty. The cupidity of his successors led to 
melting these types into cash, but his grandson, Kienlung, directed the 
casting of a large font of lead types for government use. 


KOREAN CHARACTERISTICS 


The average Korean man is 5 feet 4 inches tall, of good physique, 
well formed, with not unhandsome Mongoloid features, oblique dark- 
brown eyes, high cheekbones, and noncurling hair that shades from a 
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russet to a sloe black. The olive bronze complexions in certain instances 
show a tint as light as that of a quadroon—a phenomenon which some 
writers lay at the door of the Dutch sailors of the Sparrowhawk, who 
were wrecked off the coast in the 17th century, and held prisoners for 
twenty-seven years. To the observing eye there is the same diversity of 
racial types among Koreans as one notes among the Japanese and Chi- 
nese. Straight and aquiline noses, as well as others that are broad and 
snubbed, with distended nostrils and negroid characteristics are common 
and, as is the case with the Japanese, all do not show the looped-up eyes. 


A Korean Woman with Pack-a-back Baby. Note the Extended Breast under 
the Diddy. This Is Usual Dress 


‘The physiognomic peculiarities are sufficiently distinctive easily to differ- 
entiate Koreans from Chinese or Japanese. 

The hands and feet of both sexes and all classes are small and well 
formed ; the finger nails are almond-shaped. ‘The men are endowed with 
considerable physical strength and they will carry heavy weights on their 
shoulders with the ease of Turkish porters or Mexican cargadores. They 
are a sturdy, non-maritime race, with large, fairly healthy families. 
Whiskers are at a premium, and whenever a man can, he raises a pseudo 
full beard of spiky hairs that refuse to grow close together and which can 
be counted readily. Those who cannot force this bristly desideratum 
wear a lean black mustache turned upside down like that of a mandarin 
pictured on tea boxes, and, when possible, cultivate a goatish, paint- 
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Whipping the Bare Backs or Soles of the Feet Is Still Resorted to in Korea. 
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brush-like imperial, similar to that usually shown in cartoons of ‘Uncle 
Samuel of the United States.” This hirsute adornment, attached to the 
cheerful if vacant Korean physiognomy, is so strangely like that of the 
average Cora Indian, of Pepic Territory, in Mexico (who claim that their 
forbears came from the Far East, and who are so much like Mongolians 
that the Mexicans call them Chinos, or Chinese), as to make a singular 
impression upon one acquainted with the two peoples. 

In many respects the Korean is sui generis. Frugal in the use of 
water (to which he has a determined hostility), fond of a frowsy smell, 
economical of the truth, as avid of ‘‘fire-water” as the red man of the 
American plains, and with light prehensile fingers that readily assimilate 
the detachable impediments of the “foreign devil,” he suspects the wide 
world and possesses to a sordid degree the oriental vices of duplicity, 
cunning, and general untrustworthiness. He steals freely when the op- 
portunity offers, and his capacious sleeves and balloon like trousers make 
ideal places of concealment for one’s cherished belongings. The spawn 
of a low order of civilization, he is untidy and swinish in his habits, and 
apathetic in the face of work—for which he has a fervid distaste. He 
is a born dawdler, gambler, and brawler; and, like the Chinaman, he 
has, in his fathomless conceit and besotted ignorance, a sturdy and un- 
shakable faith in his own impeccability and the flagrant worthlessness 
of everything foreign. 

He is lethargic, purposeless, devoid of thrift or ambition and he dwells 
contentedly amidst incredible dirt and discomfort. His specialty—the 
curse of his country—is sorning on his relatives or friends. He is an 
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inveterate smoker and he will sit for hours in a limp state of fatuous 
vacuity, sucking a bowlful of tobacco not larger than a marrowfat pea, 
while his puny little wife (or one of his several concubines), usually 
several hands shorter and of much smaller physique—may be squatting 
beside some wayside pool washing the raiment which her lord and master 
always wears out first in the seat. The long-stemmed pipe with its tiny 
bowl (much like the Japanese pipe) of enameled base metal, and its 
miniature pellet of home-grown tobacco is to him what the cigarette 
is to the Spaniard—an almost inseparable companion. Over this travesty 
of a smoke, men and women will sit for hours gossiping and indulging 
in acrid scandal; for owing to the insatiable curiosity of the people 
nothing can be kept sacred or secret. “They are said to be the most 
irrepressible scandalmongers in the world—which in truth is saying a 
good deal! 

One of the qualities which prove Koreans destitute of common sense 
is cruelty; in this respect the sensitive person soon classes the country 
with southern Italy. Few travelers can pass through Seoul without 
seeing unfortunate and loudly-squawking poultry undergoing the painful 
operation of being plucked alive, and there is no dearth of mistreated 
animals to be commiserated. It would, indeed, be a greedy person who 
would wish to revisit a Korean abattoir, as the method of dispatching 
the poor animals is almost too revolting to be described. The throat 
of the beef is first cut, then a peg is inserted in the opening, and the 
butcher takes a hatchet or a heavy mallet and beats the martyred animal 
on the rump until it dies. The process takes about an hour, and the 
wild-eyed creature suffers agonies of terror and pain before it loses con- 
sciousness. By this method very little blood is lost during the operation; 
the meat is full of it, and its heavier weight is to the advantage of the 
vendor. ‘The method is so repugnant to foreigners that they deal almost 
exclusively with the Japanese butchers, shunning the Korean product as 
one does pork at Shanghai. Goats (which are sold for mutton) are 
killed by pulling them to and fro in a rivulet; a method which is said to 
destroy the rank taste of the flesh. Dogs are dispatched by twirling them 
in a noose until they are unconscious, after which they are bled. 

The people are practically without a national religion; ancestor-wor- 
ship influences their life and character (chiefly through fear of what 
demons may do to them if they neglect the,spirits of those that have gone), 
and Confucianism, which is ostensibly the official cult, is supposed to 
provide the guiding rules of life. A wave of Buddhistic fervor swept 
over the land in the 15th century, but it left but little impress on the 
Korean morality. Sorcerers and sorceresses abound and fatten on the 
credulity of the unlettered classes, and while exorcising alleged evil 
spirits, they annex the victims’ cash. Demonism with its host of allied 
superstitions gives rise to many idolatrous practices, and not a few 
ridiculous customs; an uncharitable and characteristic one of these is to 
stuff rude straw dolls with a few cash, and on certain days cast them 
into the street, so that the unwary who pick them up may acquire all 
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A Street Scene in Seoul, Korea 


the present and future ills of the persons who threw them out! Chris- 
tianity is making its influence felt and it is indubitably the religion of 
the future. 

Koreans usually settle individual or village disputes or feuds with 
stones; they are said to be the most expert stone throwers in the world, 
both in their aim and in the force and distance of the throw. They can 
hurl a granite message thru the air with a dexterity peculiarly embar- 
rassing to an opponent, and about every so often the necessity seems to 
arise for them to let off steam in this Biblical fashion. When there is 
a dispute between villagers, instead of soiling their knives on their 
enemies, each side lines up its most pugnacious men, who in turn scour 
the neighborhood for the hardest missiles they can find. When these 
are piled in convenient places, each side draws off and the battle begins. 
Until the projectiles have all been thrown out of reach, the sight is a 
peculiar one. “The men stand their ground gamely enough until downed 
by some hurtling boulder. For a time the air is thick with flying stones 
which oftentimes clash in mid-air with oncoming ones and strike bril- 
liant sparks from them. Battered faces and bruised heads are always 
the outcome of these little tribal wars. 

Swinging is a favorite pastime; at certain seasons stout swings are 
erected at almost every village, for the enjoyment of old and young. 
Kite-flying is the sport most relished by men and boys (January is the 
great month, on account of the light winds), since considerable discom- 
fort can be given an opponent by cutting his kite string (and thus win- 
ning his kite) by a more skillfully manipulated string coated with glue 
and powdered glass. The native music is as painful to the foreign ear 
as ours is to the Koreans; the musical instruments are many and of 
crude workmanship and design. Drums, cymbals, gongs (of which the 
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people are passionately fond), unkeyed bugles, trumpets, flutes, several 
sizes of rude guitars, and a five-stringed violin assist in the execution of 
their wild and melancholy minstrelsy—from the dissonancy of which 
foreigners usually hasten as fast as possible. 

Of Korean grotesqueries the national costume is among the most pro- 
nounced. The grass cloth worn by both sexes is made from the fiber of 
a white nettle (Urtica niveus) grown in many parts of the country and 
woven on rude looms. When the upper classes can afford it, they wear 
thin silks of the brightest colors obtainable, usually blue, green and 
purple or white. The voluminous winter costume consists of huge 
trousers and socks and a sleeved coat. The costume peculiar to the 
women of the capitol is a swathed skirt resembling exaggerated Turkish 
trousers, and a green, blue, or lavender silk coat (masculine) put over 
the head and clutched below the eyes, the long wide sleeves falling from 
the ears. The effect is that of a person who has hastily thrown a coat 
over the head without putting the arms through the sleeves. Tradition 
has it that the custom arose at a time when most of the fighting men 
were slain, and women had to mount the walls arrayed in men’s coats to 
deceive the enemy. It is declared that no Korean woman ever puts her 
arms through the sleeves of her coat. 

The Korean topknot, an inherited custom established upward of twenty 
centuries ago, is as much a Korean characteristic as the queue has been in 
China. The average Korean is very much attached to it, as it is his 
badge of legal manhood (rather than one of subjugation like the pigtail), 
and until he possesses it he has the title of “a half man” bestowed upon 
him. Boys wear twin plaits or tails down their backs until they are 
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The Palmer Party Having Their Pictures Taken with Some Korean 
Characters 
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old enough to be invested with this manly attribute, and the investure 
is one of the most important ceremonies in their lives. To the American, 
this hirsute adornment bears a striking resemblance to a twist of Navy 
tobacco; it is protected by a fine crinoline hat (made of horsehair) 
which distinguishes Koreans from all other nationalities. It weighs 
about one and one-half ounces, and through its fine meshes one can see 
the cherished knot coiled tightly on the top of the wearer’s head. The 
truncated conical crown (which is about 5 inches in diameter at the 
base, tapering to 4 inches at the top) with its circular brim (about 18 
inches across) gives it the appearance of a new-fangled fly trap. When 
tied beneath the chin with broad black crinoline ribbons, it imparts to a 
chubby, bewhiskered face, a ludicrously lackadaisical and infantile air! 
It is not unlike the old style Welsh woman’s hat, or that of a Tipperary 
brawler. Of a uniform glossy black, it is a source of ceaseless anxiety 
to the wearer; if it gets wet it is ruined, and to prevent this it is often 
covered with an oiled paper, an arrangement both conical and comical. 
They are proud possessions of the Yang bans (officials and men of 
leisure) who saunter along the street with a serenity born of possessing 
absolutely nothing and consequently having nothing to lose. This de- 
cayed gentry, who try so hard to impress the beholder with their worth, 
who strut along with a swinging gait befitting their supposed standing, 
and whose pockets are usually empty as their topknotted pates, form a 
striking class in Korea. Their long bamboo pipes and their wooden shoes 
recall those of the first Dutchmen who came to Japan, and their haughty 
demeanor (much copied by the aspiring jeunesse doree) oftentimes ac- 
cords illy with their general appearance of ambulating ragbags. Many 
of the Koreans possess an alert mentality, but this is usually so befogged 
by superstition, prejudice and conceit, that it is of little use to them. 


FOOD 


Koreans are voracious meat eaters, and the cuisine is on the whole 
more substantial than that of the Japanese. Omnivorousness is a native 
characteristic; dog meat is in great request at certain seasons, and dogs 
are extensively bred for the table. Pork, beef, fish (raw, dried, and 
salted), the intestines of animals, all birds and game, no part being re- 
jected, are eaten—a baked fowl, with its head, claws, and interior intact 
is considered a special dainty which every one enjoys. Cooking is not 
always essential. In this respect all classes are alike. The great merit 
of a meal is not so much quality as quantity, and from infancy onward, 
one object in life is to give the stomach as much capacity and elasticity 
as is possible, so that four pounds of rice daily may not incommode it. 
People in easy circumstances drink wine and eat great quantities of fruit, 
nuts and confectionery in the intervals between meals, yet are as ready 
to tackle the next food as though they had been starving for a week. 
In well-to-do houses beef and dog are served on large trenchers, and as 
each guest has his separate table, a host can show generosity to this or 
that special friend without helping others to more than is necessary. 
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Large as a portion is, it is not unusual to see a Korean eat three and 
even four, and where people abstain from these excesses, it may generally 
be assumed that they are teo poor to indulge in them. It is quite common 
to see from twenty to twenty-five peaches or small melons disappear at a 
single sitting, and without being peeled. There can be no doubt that 
the enormous consumption of red pepper, which is supplied even to 
infants, helps this gluttonous style of eating. It is not surprising that 
dyspepsia and kindred evils are very common among Koreans. They 
eat not to satisfy hunger, but to enjoy the sensation of repletion. The 
training for this enjoyment begins at a very early age. A mother feeds 
her young child with rice and when it can eat no more in an upright 
position, lays it on its back on her lap and feeds it again, tapping its 
stomach from time to time with a flat spoon to ascertain if further 
cramming is possible. ‘The child is father to the man” and the adult 
Korean shows that he has reached the desirable stage of repletion by 
eructations, splutterings, slapping his stomach, and groans of satisfac- 
tion, looking round with a satisfied air. The very poor only take two 
meals a day, but those who can afford it take three or four. Among the 
dishes dear to the native heart are pounded capsicum, bean curd, various 
sauces of abominable odors, a species of sauerkraut (kimshi), seaweed, 
salt fish, and salted seaweed fried in batter. ‘Hot dog” in the literal 
sense is the piece de resistance of the Korean menu. 

There are no harder or more constant drinkers than the Koreans and 
the vice is common to all classes. The greatest happiness that can fall 
to the commoner is to be able to drown his cares in the forgetfulness 
of intoxication; he is then the envy of all his neighbors. The fermented 
liquors (for which Europeans have to acquire a taste) vary from a 
smooth white drink resembling buttermilk in appearance, and very mild, 
to a water-white spirit of strong smell, fiery taste, and great potentiality. 
Between these comes the ordinary rice wine, slightly yellowish, akin to 
Japanese sake and Chinese samshu, with a faint, sickly smell and flavor. 
They all taste more or less strongly of smoke, oil, and alcohol, and the 
fusel oil remains even in the best. 

They are manufactured from rice, millet, and barley. The peasants 
drink hot rice water (in which the rice has been boiled) with their 
meals, honey-water as a luxury, and occasionally an infusion of orange 
peel and ginger. ‘Tea is rarely drunk. 

For the purpose of civil administration the city is divided into five 
quarters: Tosho (East), Seisho (West), Hokusho (North), Nansho 
(South), and Chusho (Middle). The 56,000 or more Japanese who 
add life, energy, and color, and the 2,100 Chinese who impart an odor 
not strictly one of sanctity, dwell in the Honmachi district (the Chin- 
kokai of the Koreans) in the South quarter. The Legation Quarter 
(Chong-dong) with its many trees, its ugly hybrid houses, its park-like 
gardens, and elevated sites, stands at the west extremity of the city, 
inside the wall, near the west gate and the Seidaimon Station; many 
of the 300 or more foreign residents dwell here and just outside the 
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wall, beyond which the country drops away abruptly and affords pleasing 
and far-reaching views over the deep and wide intervening valley. 
Around the city proper, inclosing intramural Seoul, climbing up and 
down the precipitous slopes and laying its brown, weather beaten, and 
sinuous lengths over the hills like some great dragon, is the battlemented 
wall described later. A long, wide (100 feet) street, Chon-no (pro- 
nounced Chong-no) or Big Bell Street (Japanese, Shoro), divides the 
city practically in halves and leads from the east to the west gate, then 
far into the country, through extra-mural Seoul at either side. It is 
essentially the main street of Korea, for here one may study the natives 
and their ways to the best advantage. Scattered along its length are 
some of the chief “sights”? and the best of the Korean shops, most of 
the latter mean and tawdry and out of keeping with the width of the 
thoroughfare. The majority of the shops are dedicated to a trivial com- 
merce in ironware as crude as that which Vulcan forged, in junk of 
various kinds; horn and tortoise-shell goggles much affected by the al- 
leged literati and official class; coarse earthenware; cheap native-made 
knives and pipes; paper goods and matting; tin lamps and candlesticks ; 
cumbersome saddles with green and red leather flaps embossed with 
brass rosettes; and imported textiles whose colors maintain a perpetual 
warfare. Up and down this brilliant, sunlit metropolitan thoroughfare 
flows a steady and kaleidoscopic stream of native life which contrasts 
strangely with the modern electric street cars and other evidences of 
Western progress. Tall, topknotted Koreans with goatees, fly-trap hats, 
baggy clothes, and clogs like miniature dugouts; lazy Yang-bans strolling 
or being carried in palanquins of a type three centuries old; olive 
skinned and oftentimes barebreasted women clad in the costume peculiar 
to the capital; huge creaking wooden carts filled with brushwood or 
produce and as antiquated as those which Noah used—these and a host 
of queer things attract the eye and make the street highly interesting to 
strangers. ‘The houses are poor and monotonous, but the surging pro- 
cession of begoggled officials and sweating coolies, slobbering bulls and 
squealing ponies, wrangling dogs, and dirty children, redeem them and 
impart to the street a strange blend of gayety and: sobriety, of modernity 
and medievalism, of the Orient and the Occident. 

Paralleling Chon-no on the south are the ruins of a sometime crystal 
brook, now defiled in a loathsome manner and spanned by a number of 
archaic stone bridges, one known as the Chicken Bridge, because the 
chicken market is held near it. On the banks of this stream scores of 
the native women work out their destiny by. washing! their lord’s frowzy 
and voluminous clothes; pounding the hard bundles with wooden rollers 
on stones until a fine gloss like that of mercerized cotton is produced. 
They are characteristic not only of Seoul but of all Korea, for wherever 
there is a runnel or a festering pool, there women drudges foregather, 
ladle up the malodorous water, roll the yellowish-white garments into 
sizable bundles, then batter them into cleanliness. The sound of their 
tapping clubs is a familiar one in the “Land of the Morning Calm.” A 
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little farther to the south stretches one of the chief Japanese thorough- 
fares, the Honcho-dori (Main street; also called Honmachi), narrower, 
busier, cleaner, more cheerful and inviting than the Korean street, but 
less interesting because more modern. It curves gracefully round the 
base of a small bit of transplanted Tokyo called Nam-san (Nam Hill), 
on which stand several imposing government buildings, conspicuous 
among them the Sotokufu, or Residency General. 


The Walls and Gates of Korea 


EW objects in the Far East are more impressive or 
more distinctively medizval than the crumbling crenelated 
44, wall (Korean, song; Japanese, beki), which is 25 to 40 
feet high and runs for fourteen miles like a girdle about 
the inner city. No less picturesque are the eight huge 
‘S pavilioned gateways which pierce it, and the great arches 
2S that span the streams crossed in its course. The Emperor 
" Yi Taijo caused it to be built soon after he fixed his new 
capital, here in 1392, and history records that 200,000 men were drawn in 
from different provinces to work on it. Like the Great Wall of China 
(from which it manifestly was copied) it stops not at mountains, but 
climbs them sturdily (to a height of 1,130 feet at the north), coiling 
about them like some sinuous and sinister dragon; following the irregulari- 
ties of the ridges before dipping into some deep valley or disappearing be- 
hind some spur to reappear on a higher projecting ridge. Small sections 
have been demolished to make way for the expansion of the modern city; 
others are falling inward, and still others are used as footpaths or planted 
with flowers and vegetables by those whose houses back up against it; but 
the remainder is preserved in its pristine crudity. What it has lost in 
strength it has gained in picturesqueness, for long stretches are almost 
covered with clinging ivy, and where the accumulated moss of centuries 
spots its sides it makes a striking landscape. From below it looks like a 
solid and formidable mass of cyclopean masonry, for numerous direct and 
oblique embrasures pierce it and recall the time when bold archers trod 
its high parapets and launched feathered shafts and javelins over the 
ramparts at advancing foes. ‘Through these loopholes one gets entranc- 
ing views of distant valleys and mountains and from the top still wider 
ones. ‘The wall proper is 12 to 15 feet through and consists of a 
bank of earth faced with masonry, of varying heights. The stones which 
form the outer veneer are about 3 feet square and 15 inches thick, and 
are crowned by cut granite blocks or coping-stones grooved in the center, 
set on a slight incline, and measuring approximately 5 feet wide, 12 to 
15 feet long, and from 5 to 33 inches thick. ‘The traveler with time to 
spare will not regret an early morning stroll along the crest of this ancient 
fortification built a hundred years before Columbus discovered America. 
‘That part near the west gate, five minutes from the hotel, is easily 
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accessible. Ascend between the gate and the police-box at the right. 
‘There are none to question or to demand fees. 

The Big Bell (chong or chon) stands at the intersection of the Nandai- 
mon-dori and the Con-no in a rude, slatted, and time-stained pavilion 
called the Chongkak. It is of cast bronze, 10 feet high and 8 feet wide, 
weight unknown, and is said to be the third largest in the world—which 
is doubtful. It is easily the largest in Korea, and it bears the following 
inscription: “‘Sye Cho the Great, 12th year Man cha and moon, the 4th 
year of the great Ming Hsuan-hua, the head of the bureau of Royal 


A Monument in Korea. The Base Is a Carved Turtle which Indicates Longevity. 
The Upper Part of the Upright Is Hand Carved 


despatches, Sye Ko Chyeng, bearing the title Sa Ka Chyeng, had this 
pavilion erected and this bell hung.’’ According to an authority it was cast 
in 1396 and hung in its present place in 1468. ‘The metal of which it was 
cast failed to fuse until a living child had been tossed into the molten 
mass, from which circumstance the Koreans claim that the wailing of a 
child can always be detected in its notes. Its dull, heavy boom is heard in 
all parts of the city, and its warning tones have been the signal for the 
opening and closing of the gates during five centuries. Formerly at eight 
or nine o'clock, when darkness had fallen, this great curfew was rung as 
a signal to all the men that they must hurry home, seclude themselves, and 
give the women a chance to come out and amuse themselves. Drastic 
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punishment was the reward for failure to obey; the custom fell into disuse 
when Europeans came to live at the capital. ‘The spot on which the bell 
kiosk stands is regarded as the center of the old city. The inclosed monu- 
ment somewhat to the west of the big bell, on the Chon-no (north side), 
was erected by Tai Won Kun in 1866, after the Korean repulse of a feeble 
attempt made by French to get satisfaction for the murder of French mis- 
sionaries. “The inscription is significant of the tyrant: “Whosoever pro- 
nounces even the name of a European is a traitor to his country.” 

In Seoul we saw a large Buddha, holding in his hand a ball about 18 
inches in diameter. The entire piece was huge and was cast iron. It is 
said that the Koreans were the only people who knew how to cast iron 
that would not rust. This figure does not rust. It was cast 1900 years 
ago. And on that ball, standing out in relief, is a map of the world, not 
quite as perfect as we would make it today, with our present knowledge 
of the geography of nations, but yet plain enuf to easily pick out all the 
continents, including North and South America and the principal islands. 
How did the Koreans, 1500 years before the discovery of America by 
Columbus, know of North America? 


The Fleeting Differences That 
Greet the Eye in Korea 


OU know the difference the minute you cross from 

Shimoneseki into Korea. The garb immediately changes. 

The Chosen Hotel at Seoul is a right up-to-the-minute, 
reinforced concrete building, steam heated. 

Many modern buildings exist in Seoul—Post Office, 
Military, Governor General, Station, etc. 

The town was once fronted by a big wall. Gates and 
walls still exist. 

Customs are collected as dutiable matter enters the gates. 

The native dresses in white, even tho it may be dirty. 

The general style of architecture is very similar to that of China and 
Japan. . 

Electric street cars are on the main streets. 

Parks with their ponds are found in the city. 

We ran across a Wrigley’s Spearmint Chewing Gum wrapper, printed 
in Korea. Korean language is here. 

Menus in hotels and on railways are printed in English with French 
language, also Chinese, as well as Japanese. 

Palanquin chairs are a usual way of conveyance here, with a coolie on 
either end. Palanquin chairs are from the lowest to the highest quality, 
according to wealth of the owner. 

Men wear fly-trap hats made of horse hair. 
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A man in mourning wears a very large straw hat, approximately 21% to 
3 feet in diameter. 

Tremendous burdens are carried on the back by children and adults; in 
some instances more than we would put on the back of a horse. 

Rice is ground into flour by the native, pounding it on a hollowed-out 
stump of a log. 

The Monday’s washing is done by the women at the river bank, where 
they gather and make a talk-fest out of the occasion. 

Plows used in agriculture are usually a pointed stick of wood, pulled by 
a pair of oxen. 

The water carrier usually has two five-gallon tin gasoline cans, fastened 
on the side of a cross shoulderpiece, and water is thus hauled to the homes. 

Koreans, like Japanese and Chinese, eat sitting on the floor. 

The Christian Cathedral at Mukden, Manchuria, is quite a structure 
for this part of the woods. 

One Korean has an eye for business in Seoul. He has an old curiosity 
shop where you can buy anything you want, of any age you want, made 
to order. 

Passengers crossing the border line from Korea to Manchuria have to 
get up at midnight, hire a coolie to take the baggage out of the baggage 
car, hike it over to the Customhouse, have it inspected, hire a coolie to take 
it back to the baggage car, then go back to bed. If you don’t do this, they 
throw it out of the baggage car and it lies there; and if you go on and later 
want your baggage, you will have to come back after it. 

Mukden shows evidences of having come thru the late Russo-Japanese 
war. 

Mukden is where you change trains between Korea and Manchuria, 
and Peking, or go north into Siberia by way of Vladivostok. 

When you are in Mukden, you are just a short @iece from Siberia. 

In Mukden we were served in the hotel dining room by Russian wait- 
resses who were immensely wealthy in the days of the Czar’s regime. 


We Leave Seoul 


EAVING Seoul late last night we were assigned to room 
two, berths five, six and seven. We arrived at this room 
only to find that it had four berths, and a Mr. Dotson of 
New York, had been assigned to berth eight. We have Mr. 
Dotson as our traveling companion for several days. He is 
=) a Shriner and a prince of a fellow, but this was Mabel’s 

Sin first experience of going to bed in the same room with an- 

other man, but that is the custom. The door locks and 

the room is separate from all else. I can well imagine the possible com- 
plications under this system. You are given little choice as to bedfellows. 

It’s up to the railroads. 


_.f8 
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Considering where we are and the foreign nature of the country, and in 
the evident attempt of this country to try and please foreigners, J must 
say that the sleepers and the dining room are exceedingly good, altho far 
below our standard of excellence of service. They try to follow our lead, 
but fall far short. Give them more time and they will come up to us. 

This is a country of exceeding distances. We will not arrive in Muk- 
den until seven tonight. It is a twenty-four-hour trip by express from 
one end to the other which isn’t much when you think of it as a country 
or nation. It is thousands of years behind time. It is standing still, and 
has been for thousands of years. There is only one way Japan will ever 
bring this country forward and that is by making them, otherwise they 
will still be just where they desire to be—standing still. 

We passed the Korean-Manchurian border at noon today. Baggage 
was dumped out, gone thru, passports inspected, etc.. We crossed a river 
and then began the immediate transformation from one distinct country 
to another. From Korea to Manchuria, from white baggy clothes to blue 
baggy ones, from mud and straw homes to brick, from no hogs or cattle 
to much of it, from that eternal rice to wheat and corn, from densest 
evident ignorance to up-and-doing understanding in all things done. The 
change was sudden, marked, evident in all things. All things on the one 
side of the river, even to the banks, were totally absent on the opposite 
side of that same river. 

I will tell you more about Manchuria after we have gone thru it. It 
is our intention to stop tonight and tomorrow in Mukden, which is the 
famous siege town of the Russian-Japanese War. 

We arrived at Mukden (and from this you can see that this squib is 
being written at a still later date) in due course and went to the Yamato 
Hotel. This hotel is run by Japanese, even tho in a Chinese country. It 
seems that this entire territory was under a lease by the Germans previous 
to the war, and one of the Japanese prizes of war was that lease; hence 
Mukden has two towns, the older, or Chinese, and the newer, or Japanese. 
The latter shows progress, brick buildings, acres of them. We took a 
car, which almost took us, went thru the ancient wall which surrounds 
the town, and into a most wonderful market of furs. I never saw so many 
furs of rich character at such ridiculously cheap prices. 

This town divides the spot where Japanese money is good; in this town 
they refuse Chinese. Right across the line, to where we were headed, viz., 
Peking country, they refused Japanese money, so we had to get some 
money exchanged. We went to the Yokohama Specie Bank, where I 
cashed a $100 American Express Travelers’ Check. The currency here 
seems no good, so they gave me silver, 200 “Mexican dollars.” The 
Chinese dollar is much larger and heavier than our dollar, so with 200 of 
them we had two big bags of silver. I put one in my overcoat pocket, 
Mabel put the other in her traveling bag. Can you imagine us carting 
that around? 
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Railways, and the Overland 
Route to Peking 
ANCHURIA, or Land of the Manchus, a healthy, fertile, 


billowy country, with a fine, temperate climate, vast riches 
and a promising future, is rapidly being developed and 
modernized by capable and progressive Japanese. A great 
factor in this development is the South Manchuria Railway, 
originally constructed by the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company as a link in the trans-Siberian route, but acquired 
by Japan from Russia at the close of the Japan-Russia War. 
Under the present able Japanese management the rapidly spreading sys- 
tem has become one of the great highways of the world, and it is as 
modern, as safe, and as dependable as the best American railway. Fast 
express trains, commodious sleeping cars and luxurious dining cars are 
features of the line, the employes of which speak English and Russian. 
Track is standard gauge. 

The country which the line traverses is one of the most interesting and 
diversified in the Far East. It contains many attractions for the tourist. 
In a few places can one see so many bizarre human types unchanged by 
the modern railway and living their lives in an environment as medieval 
and picturesque. During the strenuous Japan-Russia War battles as 
momentous as any recorded in history were fought over this smiling 
country, and the tablets and monuments erected and preserved by the 
order-loving, thoughtful Japanese are of imperishable interest to the aver- 
age traveler. ‘The memorable sieges of Port Arthur in 1894 and 1904, 
and the thrilling assaults and capture (November and December, 1904) 
of 203 Metre. Hill, by the intrepid Nipponese, have made of the region one 
of the most interesting and instructive of the world’s battlefields. Port 
Arthur is filled with mementoes of that titanic struggle, and each year 
sees more and more travelers on the broad highway which now leads 
from the port to the monument-crowned summit of 203 Metre Hill. 
Aside from its many historic sights, its lovely parks and fine buildings, 
Port Arthur is fast gaining an enviable reputation as a health resort. 
Surrounded on three sides by sheltering hills, facing, on the south, the 
broad Gulf of Pechili, it possesses a peculiarly benign and balmy climate 
—one increasingly enjoyed by invalids from all parts of the world. The 
attractive, well-managed, comfortable hotel ; the excellent shooting in the 
immediate neighborhood ; the delightful boating, bathing and fishing; the 
many walks and drives across the wonderful old battlefields, and the un- 
usual picturesqueness of the port make a strong appeal. It is often re- 
ferred to as the healthiest town in all Manchuria. 
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At the Depot in Mukden, the Transfer to Siberia and Russia 


Mukden, capital of Manchuria (population 200,000) long known as 
the ‘Forbidden City,” a highly picturesque place recalling Peking, is 
surrounded by a lofty crenelated and strongly buttressed brick wall, 35 
feet high, 16 feet wide at the top and 26 feet at the base, pierced by eight 
towering gateways and flanked by an outer rampart enclosing an area of 
ten square miles. It is a veritable bit of “Old China,” for within the city 
is still another wall girdling the ancient Chinlan (Manchu) Palaces 
(erected in 1642) from the topmost of which one gets a commanding view 
of the city and surrounding country. 

Mukden is one of the largest skin and fur markets of the world, and 
is the curio-collector’s delight. The native shops are many and attractive. 
Bargaining necessary. For centuries Mukden was the home of the Ching 
or Manchu Dynasty which despotically ruled China for 267 years. The 
old Chinese Commercial Museum, the temples, palaces and Imperial 
tombs are all interesting. 

Leaving Mukden at ten in the morning, we were headed for Peking, 
to arrive there the next morning at ten. This was Thanksgiving Day— 
spent on the train that was all Chinese, some twelve coaches of them; 
millions of them in the country, everything Chinese. 

The sleepers were dismal things, dark and dreary. The dinner was 
a dirty, frowsy thing, squalidness everywhere, but we laughed at it, 
played cards with Mr. Dotson, and so we managed to kill time. The eats 
on the diner were excellent—American. ‘They tried to serve us well. 
They succeeded better than we anticipated—but dirt everywhere, all of 
which pleased Mabel and tickled her nose. 

We sure missed Hazel’s turkey, cranberry sauce, English plum pudding, 
“twildo” ice cream made by Hank, and all the rest of the good things— 
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but, such is the luck of the wayfarer. We thot of you, and if you folks 
in your lap of luxury thot of us in our squalidness as much as we thot of 
you, then you talked about us very much, as we did of you. 

We arrived in Peking, China, on Friday morning, November 25, an 
hour late. This is a country of vast proportions. 

So much for this letter, No. 6. 


China—The Giant Asleep 


iENTALLY, China is a superstitious giant. Once awake, it 
is now asleep over a gold mine. China has come and gone, 
but is willing to come again. 

China is the most gigantic failure in history. 

The Chinese look to the American nation and its people. 
They look to us to save them. They hope we will come 
over and organize their potential into active, and awaken 
their dormant into dominant forces. ‘They look to us be- 
cause the American gives them a square deal and helps them to improve 
themselves. He helps them to help themselves, without robbing him in the 
interim. 

Other nations have come, bled them and left them stripped to the bone, 
worse off than when they came. Today practically all the great organiza- 
tions in China are concessions held by foreign organizations, other than 
American. They came to get but not to give. They strip quickly and 
leave the bleeding remains behind, satisfied with what they got, contented 
that they got without giving. . 

The American enters, figures out a long, many-year campaign and 
builds up the country, helping to help the Chinese to help themselves. 
The American wants continual prosperity to come to the Chinese, for 
only as they continue to prosper can he continue to declare a dividend on 
his investment. For this reason, the Chinese desire a constructive Amer- 
ican policy covering a long period of time. 

China is a continent all by itself. It is twice the size of all North 
America, with 400 millions of people and lots of room for many more. 

The Chinese do not want the Japanese, and possibly deplores their 
coming as much as do the Californians. ‘The Koreans hate the Japanese 
and do everything they can to embarrass them. In a Korean prison in 
Seoul, I saw thousands of Koreans that were incarcerated therein 
purely because they had said derogatory things about the Japanese who 
passed thru Korea to get to their Siberian bases during the Russo-Japanese 
war and then, in returning, just politely gobbled up the little helpless 
Korean nation, deposed its King and Queen, made them prisoners of war 
and took political and governmental control of the government. The 
Koreans resent this and stand helpless to prevent it. Today Korea is a 
nation so far as its peoples and customs are concerned, but it is also 
Japanese commercially and politically. 
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The Chinese are originators, inventive and possess initiative. They have 
invented many things that have since been standardized into commercial 
use by other nations. I believe it can be justly said that China is 
the mother cradle of all the arts and sciences, if not philosophies, of the 
world. 

The Japanese and Chinese people do everything the opposite to what 
we do: 

We believe in privacy in our ordinary daily necessary habits. They 
think nothing of publicity in such. 

We try to shield our mothers when nursing babies. They are natural 
in exposing themselves in public. 

We bathe in the houses, usually with the bathroom doors locked. They 
undress and take them nude in the back yard. 

We heat the water at a distant point from the tub. They heat the 
water while it is in the tub. 

We crawl in the tub and splash around. They stay outside and splash 
the water over themselves. 

We have swimming pools and reserve hours or days for opposite sexes. 
They have a common pool, commingling of the sexes, none with clothing. 
In one instance they actually did stretch a rope and divide the pool and 
kept each on each side of the rope. This being done because the mission- 
aries thought it was wrong to commingle the sexes. 

P We put the horse’s head into the stall first. ‘They back him in, rear 
rst. 

We push a saw thru the wood. They pull it up to cut the wood. 

We work from on top of the log. They work from underneath. 

We eat foods silently. They make all the noise they can. The more 
noise they make, the more it honors the host. 

We talk during our meals. They are silent. 

We do not pick our teeth, at the table, it is not considered polite. They 
do, thereby showing a greater delight in what is left. 

We talk during our meals. They remain silent and do all the talking 
afterwards. : 

We have women at our social meals. They have no wives, sisters or 
sweethearts. They do take geisha girls. 

We take our female relatives or friends to the public places such as 
theatres. They do not. 

We go down the right side of the street. —They go down the left. 

We eat with knives and forks. ‘They with chopsticks. 

Weeat soup with aspoon. They drink it out of the bowl. 

We clean our ears in private and consider it improper to pick at our 
earsin public. They do so in public, and it is proper to do so. 

Our women cover their breasts and show as much of the leg as possible, 
even to above the knees, even showing the garters. ‘They uncover the 
breasts (particularly in Korea) and in all parts in nursing, and consider 
it very improper, if not actually indecent, to even show so much as part of 
the ankle. To show any part of the leg is to brand the wearer as immoral. 
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Here the men wear trousers and the women skirts. In China the women 
wear the trousers and men skirts. 

We put our nicest materials on the outside in our suits or dresses. They 
put the cheapest and plainest. outside and the farther in the better and 
brighter they become, the best being last. 

Nobody can tell in America, among the women, who is single or mar- 
ried. The hairdress of the East indicates at a glance the married relation- 
ship, whether single, married or widow. 

Kissing here is very proper as a mark of esteem or greeting in coming 
or going. In China it is considered not only improper but actually in- 
decent and immoral, for that “should be reserved for the privacy of the 
bedroom because it always leads up to certain actions.” 

We show our emotions or affections and consider them proper. To 
show any emotion or affection, over there, is a sign of weakness and lack 
of strength of character, regardless of whether it be birth, life, marriage, 
or death. 

The meanest thing one Chinese can call another, in other words, the 
fightingest words in the Chinese language, is for one man to call another 
“You are a dirty piece of a dog’s bone.” 

You have seen Chinese rugs. You have wondered how they were 
made, by whom and where. These so-called factories are in the back 
rooms of their homes, or in the back yards of their properties, such as 
they are. In this one little room will be cramped anywhere from 8 
to 24 boys from 6 years on to 12 or 15 who work all day, from sun-up to 
sun-down taking but a few minutes, while working, to eat a bite at 
noon with their tea. All these rugs are made up in pairs, two of each 
kind, one on each side of the loom. 

The author purchased some 25 Chinese rugs and did considerable 
bargaining to get them. It seems a shame to “jew” down the labor on 
a mere boy, but if you didn’t he wouldn’t sell. The cost there is about 
one-tenth of what you pay for the same rug here at any reliable first 
class institution. The difference, of course, is in the salaries paid buyers 
and the overhead of the institution that sells, the delay in sales, etc. 

In China, the doctors are paid to keep you well. In America, we pay 
the embalmers to do so. (Do you get that one?) 

Shopping in the Orient certainly is the great indoor sport. No prices 
are marked. You see something you want and the owner states a price. 
You finally stay with him until it is “knocked down” to you, special sale 
today, for a whole lot less than he first stated. Now you are happy. 
You beat him down. You trot back to the hotel, show everything you 
got to everybody else; they do the same to you; each gleefully tells 
about how he beat the store man, and each gloats over his bargains. 
You take it up to your room, talk it over with your wife and rejoice at 
the wonderful bargains you got. What about the other end? Some- 
where is a Chinese, sipping his tea and chatting with his fellows and 
they are gleefully and gloatingly telling how they got twice what the 
things were worth. 
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It may start at five dollars, you get it for two dollars, and it was 
probably worth forty-eight cents. But, so long as each side is ignorant 
of what the other thinks, and both are satisfied that they got the best 
of the bargain, neither one should worry. 

It’s the old controversy of doing business—shall it be “‘caveat emptor” 
or “venditor emptor.” We have one method here; they have the other 
there. But, in no event, does the American ever beat them at their 
own game. You may think you do, but don’t fool yourself. 

We have all eaten chop suey, egg foo yung, chicken noodle wermein 
and such other “Chinese dishes” in the ‘‘Chinese eating houses.” It 
will be interesting to know that no such dishes can be obtained in any 
of the native eating houses. They are unknown to them. You de- 
scribe what you want and they look at you with that blank, bland mis- 
understanding for which ‘‘the heathen Chinee” is so noted. All these 
are American dishes, coined, brot up and bred right here in America, by 
Chinese, to serve to Americans. When we landed in Peking we asked 
where we could get some chop suey—they told us to try the Y. M. C. A. 

People often ask about the agricultural conditions in China. Give 
me one million acres, to do with as I saw fit, and I would get several 
John Deere gang plows pulled by several Fordson tractors and take 
some DuPont dynamite to blast loose some of that deep soil, and I could 
become a multimillionaire in China in ten years. I could erect hundreds 
of Gordon-VanTine ready built homes and equip them all with Voss 
Washing machines (both being made here in Davenport now). 

We must remember that plows are pulled by hand, they cut but a few 
inches deep, and that top soil has been used for thousands of years. 
The soil from the Great Wall south is as productive and as rich as any 
soil to be found anywhere in the world. It is mostly plains and could 
be easily worked. 

Why isn’t it done? 

Whenever anybody dies, in China, his body rests in the house until 
the necromancer arrives. He takes his. time figuring out when and 
where the body should be buried. After a few days or weeks he returns 
and has decided on the spot and the direction that the head should be 
placed. The procession will now start and the body will be taken to the 
spot designated. It.may be in your front yard, or back yard, out along- 
side the road, or in your orchard. It is then placed on top of the ground, 
up off the ground perhaps one foot, maybe two or three. ‘The dirt 
immediately surrounding is then taken and piled up around the wooden 
coffin into an above-the-ground superficial mound. The richer the fam- 
ily the higher the mound. ‘This mound must never be disturbed until 
it has completely rotted and fallen back into the earth. Given 400,000 
dying every 30 or 40 years and you can imagine how much of the ground 
is taken up with these mounds. ‘The ground, millions of acres of it, is 
literally peppered with these mounds. Much of the surface of the 
ground is so covered that it leaves but narrow lanes, large enuf for you 
to walk between, to get about. The space unoccupied, between the 
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graves, can be used for farming. Nobody ever must step on any of the 
mounds or ever disturb them in any way. 

An American would resent the invasion of his private property to 
place a body anywhere the stranger saw fit. Over there it is a proper 
and due respect for the dead and is willingly indulged in. There is 
very little of the ground left to work for tilling for crops. Conse- 
quently I couldn’t get a wide enuf stretch to use a gang plow, nor a 
Fordson tractor nor would I dare to use gunpowder (even tho it was 
invented in China), because if I did I would be bound to disturb the 
ancestors of some friend gone before and, were I Chinese, I could not 
afford to incur the wrath of ancestors gone before, for if I did they 
would cast some evil spell upon me. 

In Shanghai, the golf links are actually builded in a graveyard of this 
’ kind. The grave mounds are the hazards. If your ball should alight 
on top of one, you must roll it off. You could not drive, approach or tee 
off of any of them. You take your ball off by reaching over with your 
club and penalize yourself behind the grave. 

Instances galore exist of where factories have been compelled to change 
their locations because a grave or two was in the way. ‘There is pos- 
sibly no one thing about which the Chinese are more adamant than this 
—the graves once placed, must never be interfered with, no matter what 
comes or goes. 

At Mukden we change our money from Japanese sen and yen to 
Chinese dollars. The average Chinese dollar is about half again heavier 
and larger than our American dollar. The standard of China is “the 
dollar Mex.” Arriving in Mukden, we went to a bank and there we 
were told that they did not know what the exchange was yet “two banks 
having failed in Peking a few days before.” After urging, I succeeded in 
getting them to exchange my one hundred dollars in American Express 
Money Orders to ‘Peking Dollars” which they proceeded to shell out in 
two big canvas bags. For this I received what would be equivalent to 
about 300 of our American dollars in actual weight. There was nothing 
to do but take it. You banker readers will say “why not currency?” 
which would show that you had never been in China. Currency is so 
badly counterfeited that it has little value and is rarely accepted if it can 
be avoided. 

Everybody who deals in ‘‘money” in China, much prefers “silver” 
regardless of how heavy the load. He buys silver and sells it. As soon as 
any transaction is completed and money which is silver begins to change 
hands between one person and another, the very first thing that the re- 
ceiver does is to begin clicking his silver against each other to be certain it 
is not counterfeit. ‘This is done in a very clever manner. He stacks his 
dollars up in a pile and lays them in the palm of his hand. One by one he 
slips them down and out of the palm of the hand on to the tip of his first 
finger so that it lays balancing on the ball of that finger extended open. 
In the other hand, between the thumb and the first finger, is a dollar 
which he clicks against each of the dollars that he keeps slipping along and 
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balancing in the other hand. It is surprising how amazingly quick they 
can keep these dollars moving along, listening to the ring, and carry ona 
conversation and suddenly stop, check and throw out the counterfeit. 
Finding some, he hands them back to you then and there so there can be 
and will be no dispute over the fact that it was you who handed it to him. 

The average foreigner does not do this, therefore he is given all the 
counterfeit money that the merchant has on hand, and yet he won't take 
it from you if you innocently (or intentionally) try to pass it back to get 
rid of it. If you ever get any counterfeit money over there, you might as 


Chinese Officials Set Up Shop Most Anywhere 


well throw it away. You say it is dishonest for him to pass you bad 
money. He doesn’t so regard it. He regards it as “money” if he can get 
you to take it without testing it. 

Many years ago few Chinese could write or even sign their names. 
Even at present many of the Chinese are, as a class, an illiterate people. 


Therefore, to make agreements, contracts, deeds, etc., legal, they estab- 


lished what is known as a “chop” or seal. It is the same thing as was 
known in Egypt as the cartouche. The cartouche on the scarab, is the 


same as the chop amongst the Chinese. So every family has their heir- 


loom, which is a chop, and naturally this is one of the most prized and 


most guarded of all things. The possession of that would be equivalent 


to somebody here getting and keeping possession of a person’s signature. 
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Buying and selling in the Orient is an aggradamnvoktion to say the 
least. A few stores, but very few, in the Orient maintain the one-price 
system of the Occident, but the most of them are just a question of bar- 
gaining. Nothing is ever marked in plain figures, even to their own 
people. 

You see an article you want. You inquire the price. The owner 
states one and then says, ‘‘How much you give?” You always come 
away down because you know that he has been away up. ‘Then begins 
a constant haggling, arguing; until at night you go back to the hotel 


A Chinese Street Store. Note the Pinched Feet on the Woman Buyer 


pretty near crazy and worn out. [I recall an instance of the purchase of 
a large Tibetan incense burner that J saw in Peking and wanted. It 
belonged to a merchant near the hotel. I don’t know how he got it, 
because the genuine burners from the Lama Buddha (Tibet) temples 
are quite rare. I saw it the first day we arrived. Every day I went in, 
dickered. We kept this up for three weeks. Every time I would go 
to see him, he would gather all the natives and J had to banter all of 
them, with all of them against me, naturally. They just love that sort 
of thing. They would rather do that than actually sell the article. They 
would rather spend many hours bargaining and finally sell at a loss than 
to sell the article in the first five minutes at a huge profit. I used to 
drop in there several times a week, but he came down slowly. The same 
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thing was true of every one of the twenty-five rugs we purchased, or 
anything else no matter how small or insignificant. That is their method 
of doing business. Natives will spend an afternoon, over tea, bargaining. 
Friends will drop in and help on one side or the other and it becomes a 
social transaction. Maybe the sale will be closed that day, maybe it will 
not be. Time is no object, and he is willing to let you go without buying, 
if you haven’t haggled enuf. He knows you may not return—‘‘Allight, 
somebody else come.”’ They have no idea of time and no conception of 
a sales business. A National Cash Register means nothing to their sweet 
young lives. 

The Chinese are honest. Altho times were hard and business dull 
and many people out of work (about 500 idle to one working), yet we 
saw an actual example of the proverbial honesty of the Chinese in his 
native heath. 

A single Chinese coolie drove up in front of a bank with a riksha. He 
went into a bank and brot out a bag of silver equivalent to about $1,000 
our money. He laid it on the running board of his riksha; and, without 
guarding it, went into the bank and brot out another bag of the same 
value. He did this four times, each time leaving it unguarded, notwith- 
standing the streets were crowded with people and all knew what was in 
the bags. They would look, and pass on as unconcerned as could be. 
That $4,000 was as much to those poor struggling people who live on a 
few Chinese coppers a day as $100,000 would be to any American. Im- 
agine transporting $100,000 from one bank to another in any metropolitan 
city of America. You would see it going thru guarded by police at the 
banks and carried in an armored car with heavily armed guards. And 
then we try to transport our American Christian honesty (?) to them and 
insist that they should take up our methods and our ways. 

This is not generally known—on the Chinese New Year’s, everybody 
used to pay up all debts, so on New Year’s Day nobody owed anybody 
anything. That was an ideal system. But, so soon as the missionaries 
came, they taught him how to make notes, extend them, how to change 
that ideal economic system to that of how to avoid paying cash for debts. 
It was the missionaries who also introduced the curse of China—opium— 
into China. 


TRAINS AND TRANSPORTATION 


In Japan they are government-owned and well regulated. The long- 
distance trains between the North and South of Japan via Nikko, Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe and Shimoneseki contain sleepers and restaurant cars 
as well as parlor and observation cars. ‘The speed is exceptional, con- 
sidering. Before the earthquake there was an electric interurban service 
between Yokohama and Tokyo that could not be beat in this country. 

In Korea, it is government controlled, which means the Japanese con- 
trol it the same as they do in Japan. Getting on the train at Fusan to 
go north to Seoul, imagine our surprise to get into a Pullman sleeping 
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car, built by them and shipped over. It had the old-fashioned, altho 
very clean, blue plush upholstering in it. 

In China the different train services are privately owned, because they 
are concessions that have been granted out by the Government at various 
times to various interests exploiting China, taking everything they can 
get and giving nothing back. ‘The service is rotten. ‘They try to main- 
tain a one-a-day train fit for foreigners but even that has its serious 
doubts. 

We happened to be on the “through express” from Mukden on our 
way going towards Peking, on Thanksgiving Day. Our Thanksgiving 
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A Chinese Street Barber 


dinner was held in a “restaurant car.” On all sides were Chinese, wear- 
ing their dirty boots, greasy sae and with their hats on. They 
especially delight in smoking ; hawking and spitting on the walls, floors, 
anywhere, that happens to be handy. And this sort of thing cOutiniied 
on all sides of us. ‘The piece de resistance for dinner was tripe. After 
the Chinese finish a meal, they continue to sit and spit and smoke. Our 
tablecloths and napkins were dirty, greasy, and would be called filthy if 
at home. Australian jam was served in an opened tin can, rusted at the 
top and mouldy. 

We closed our eyes and wafted back home for a few moments and had 
visions of turkey, cranberry sauce, etc., English plum pudding, a clean 
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Peking is But a Short Piece from the Gobi Desert, Hence the Caravans. 
They Rest on the “‘Sidewalks”’ 


crowd, clean people, and congenitally supreme. “It’s a great life if you 
don’t waken,” said Rip Van Winkle. 

In Peking they still sprinkle the streets by drawing the water, by 
hand, from wells variously distributed thruout the city, poured into 
buckets, carried on shoulders, and sprinkled over the streets by and with 
the aid of a gourd with which it is dipped out of the buckets. Human 
labor is cheaper than a sprinkling wagon. ‘Time is less valuable than 
feed of horses. 

Pekin (and note that this is sometimes spelled one way, sometimes an- 
other, and either is right) has a population of 2,700 people per acre 
within the city’s walls. It has a total population of 2,000,000. From 
these figures you can get some idea of the congestion. 

In the Imperial Museum, in the Forbidden City, in Peking, China, 
we saw watches, about the size of our present day small alarm clocks, 
made of gold and set in stones. “They are about 3,000 years old. If 
wound today they will keep fairly good time. ‘They were made in China. 
Who is it that can say that China is a country of “heathens”? 

There is a tendency to the obliteration of the small cramped feet of 
the Chinese women, especially in the cities, yet even here the women of 
the upper classes still carry out the ancient custom and so do the women 
of the lower classes in the smaller villages outside of and away from the 
influences of the modern invasion. ‘They get so that they walk practically 
and almost entirely on the stump of their heel as they have little, if any. 
ball of the foot. 

While in Peking, Mrs. Palmer lost the crown of one of her teeth. 
She asked Mr. Chen where a good dentist could be found. He directed 
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her to the dentist connected with Methodist Hospital. Going there, 
she found that he had just owe filling that, when fitted, was a perfect fit. 
It was probably the only one in all China. When the job was finished 
this dentist asked her who referred her. When told it was Mr. Chen 
he asked Mrs, Palmer if we were acquainted. We told him that we 
were. He then told us that Mr. Chen was the head of the Masonic 
Consistory of all China. This was a surprise to us, as we had not known 
up to this time, altho traveling with him for several weeks, that he was 
a Mason, as he did not wear any insignia of any kind. 

Leaving Peking, we found that the various traveling agencies would 
sell as many bed spaces on the sleeping trains as people would buy, even 
tho they actually did not have anywhere near enuf to accommodate the 
space sold on the train. ‘They might sell for 100 and have accommoda- 
tions for 20. You go to the depot and then fight to get space when the 
train pulls in. 

Wanting to leave on a certain date, we asked Mr. Chen what could 
be done to be certain to have such reservations. He said, “I do.” When 
the day arrived, he and his family of wife and daughter met us at the 
train, presented us with two tins of Chinese ginger (which was the 
highest compliment he could pay us as friends) and then told us to “take 
time. No hurry. Sleepers have got.” 

We all went in, he knocked on a certain door, said something in 
Chinese, boy from inside unlocked door, boy came out, we went in. The 
rooms are made for four and there were but three of us. The extra 
space was safeguarded for us because we did not want some undesirable 
with us. Mr. Chen had taken care of that for us. 

Mr. Chen left us and soon returned with the train conductor and 
introduced us. They held a conversation in Chinese. The whistle blew 
and we all said “Goodbye.” 

After the train had gone, the conductor came back and asked us if 
we knew Mr. Chen. We told him we did. Then was when he told us 
that Mr. Chen “big man China. He own railroad, he own Hotel. He 
hand in card, President China say, ‘Mr. Chen come in’. Mr. Chen own 
Peking.” He further told us that Mr. Chen had instructed him that we 
were Consistory men and that he was to guard us carefully going thru 
robber and brigand-infested country. I was glad he did so, as our train 
was shot at twice and each time the conductor came back and told us 
when to get down out of sight of the windows so we would not get shot. 

This was one of the practical applications of one Mason warning 
another Mason to protect another Mason and his family away over in 
China. 

The first intimation of the importance of our new made friend, Mr. 
Chen, was when he drove up to the hotel to welcome us to his city and 
invite us out to his home, in an automobile. Altho Peking is a city of 
over two million people, there were then but about 2,000 automobiles 
in it, so any man who owned one was of more than passing notice. 

Each automobile in that city carries five servants. The chauffeur, 
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of course. Then, standing on the running board on each side, are two 
men. ‘These men keep yelling ahead and at the side, to keep people out 
of the way, for there are no sidewalks—and the street is one entire side- 
walk. Each auto contained a rubber-bulb horn, a klaxon, a siren; and 
between those men yelling and the autos racing thru the streets like mad, 
you can get some picture of the slow-moving human‘ beings dodging to 
get out of the way of being run over. Even now the last impression I 
have of an auto in Peking is noise and more noise. As chauffeurs they 
are good drivers. : 
That trouble was in the air is shown by the following clipping; 


UNPAID TROOPS MENACE PEKING AS WAR NEARS . 
By CuHartes DAILEY, Chicago Tribune, Thursday, May 3, 1923. 


The desperate condition of China’s finances alone holds up a civil war on a 
grand scale, but the rival military elements are expected soon to pass this ob- 
stacle. 

President Li Yuan Hung is making frantic efforts to avert a crisis and is sum- 
moning Premier Chang Shao Tseng and the cabinet to a conference. He also has 
addressed communications to Chang Tso-lin and Tsao Kun, hoping to prevent 
hostilities. 

The President is having difficulty in preventing the premier from resigning. 
Foreign and domestic banks are refusing all appeals for loans, knowing that these 
sums would be spent for fighting. 

Gen. Feng Yuh-siang, Christian commander of the Peking gendarmerie, whose 
troops are five months in arrears, received post-dated checks for small amounts 
after five of his leaders told the cabinet they would not be able to control the 
45,000 men defending the capital unless funds were forthcoming at once. The 
banks refuse to accept the checks and there seems little possibility of funds being 
available for some time. Should these troops mutiny, Peking will be defenseless. 

Chang Tso-lin, although sending a pacific telegram to the president, which 
also contains a challenge to Wu Pei Fu, continues what he asserts is a defensive 
program, including the commandeering of carts north of the great wall and im- 
pressing thousands of laborers who migrate annually to work on farms, diverting 
them to military work. 

Troops Are Moving 


Chang Tso-lin’s effective forces are east of Jehoi, altho north of that city a fly- 
ing column is reported to be traversing near Mongolia in the hope of encircling 
Pekin and causing Gen. Wang Huay Ching to divert his troops moving toward 
Jehol. The foreign office has notified the various diplomatic officials here that 
foreigners are forbidden to travel in the Jehol district. Chang Tso-lin is search- 
ing all trains entering Manchuria via Shanbaikwan. 

Wu Pei Fu has his hands full with the fighting in the south, and he does not 
relish the northern outlook. As a precaution he is trying to harmonize the 
Szechwan factions. 


In Shanghai you frequently hear men going thru the streets of the 
city crying certain wares. Upon investigation you find that he has babies 
for sale. A little girl is cheaper than a boy. Girls are good only for 
their sale value later on when grown up. Boys are worth more because 
they work and earn and help keep themselves, and then they are good 
because they will make soldiers in the army, etc. Boy babies sell for 
Jouble that of girls. 
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While in Shanghai, in this connection, we attended the only mixed 
court in the world. Shanghai is one city made of many cities. There is 
an American town, French town, English town, Chinese town, old 
Chinese town, etc. The boundaries are merely streets, but each town is 
a district and in each district live the people of that nation. They have 
one common mixed court, so-called because the court sits every day but 
tries the different cases from the different cities on different days of the 
week. Should a crime be committed in the American district, he will be 
tried in the mixed court, under American laws, and the presiding judges 
will be an American and a Chinese. If a crime is committed in the 
French town, he will be tried in the mixed court, under French juris- 
prudence, and the presiding judges will be a Frenchman and a Chinese. 

We were visiting this mixed court one morning, believing that we 
were just some of the many ordinary curious people who wanted to view 
the mixed court. After court had adjourned for tiffin, a coolie came out 
in the hall as we were leaving the building and said ‘‘aye, aye,” as only a 
Chinese coolie can. He said it rather excitedly, and, of course, we turned 
around to wonder why the excitement. He made motions for me to 
return with him. He took me to the Chinese judge’s chambers. ‘There | 
I found that the judge was a patient of one of our graduates practicing 
in Shanghai and he had recognized me by a picture hanging up in the 
doctor’s office. 

Now to explain. One of the cases up for trial was that of a Chinese 
woman, in the American city, who was charged with having sold a 
daughter of hers to a life of prostitution. The American judge could 
understand the many dialects as the conversation passed back and forth. 
Finally it was left for the girl to say whether she wanted to go back to her 
mother or not. She preferred to go to the Foundlings’ Home. When the 
court so decreed, the mother prostrated herself upon the floor in honor 
of the decision of letting her go upon the payment of a small fine for the 
offense. The courts are full of issues of this kind of body selling. 

While in Shanghai, I bought a baby girl for what would be equivalent 
to twenty-five cents of our money. ‘This baby girl then became mine 
as much as anything else that I bought. I turned it over to a foundling 
home and have been supporting it ever since. ‘The little thing will 
probably never know who her best friend is. What may become of her, 
when she passes the age of staying in the home, is a question. 

In every principal city of Japan and China you will find a Y.M.C.A. 
Its triangular sign always looked good to us because it brot back to our 
minds the same institution and the practical way in which it actually 
does reach the heart of the growing boy. I consider the work they do 
a practical foreign missionary work and the best of any I know. Would 
that there were more of them. 

We arrived in Peking late in the evening, Early in the morning, I 
was anxious to get my first impressions of this city. I awakened hearing 
the bugle call “I can’t get ’em up.” I ran to the open window, looked 
across about a half mile and there saw the old Stars and Stripes climbing 
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to the top of the flag pole at the American Embassy in the Legation 
Quarter. 

Immediately after breakfast, we hopped into rikshas and paid our 
respects to the American Embassy. An American boy stood at the outside 
gate. I guess he thot I was crazy when I jumped out of my riksha, went 
over and shook hands with him, for it was sure great to see an American 
again, and the American flag then up on the pole was the first we had 
seen since leaving there. From then on I promised we would never 
travel without having an American flag in the top of each trunk—and 
we have. 

I would say that China, Korea and Japan are nations of hands, not 
heads. They use their hands far more than their heads. I would con- 
trast all this with America by saying it is a nation of heads and not hands. 
We use our heads, and practically and comparatively refuse to use our 
hands. They are industrious physically, we are lazy. ‘They have not 
been taught to think, we have. But they have accomplished things in art 
we have a long way to go to catch up to. 

After seeing commercial conditions, political situations, starvation, and 
the lack of coéperation in all things in these oriental countries, never 
again will I object to paying my just proportion of taxes to help carry this 
country that we have here in the good old U. S. A. 

For every man, in these countries, there are several thousand waiting 
to get his job. And then I return and find that coal men are striking, 
refusing to labor, because they can’t get a few cents more per hour, for 
a job that is secure and certain. My one wish after returning was, that 
I hoped that a few thousand of these striking laborers could be trans- 
ported to Japan or China for about three months, and then returned 
home, after which I am quite certain they would never go on a strike on 
a job that was paying them mighty good wages compared to the few 
coppers a day a workman over there receives. ‘The trouble with labor 
here is, people do not know how well off they are. In China a man can 
have more than one wife. If so, the first wife picks all the rest for him. 

There is a recent move on in China to simplify the Chinese language. 
It is a complication of characters. The speaker is interested in printing, 
having a large printing plant of his own, hence, in various countries he 
looked up printing plants and went into them to study their means and 
methods. A Chinese printing plant is mostly a group of composite charac- 
ters. A typesetter is compelled, in setting any article, to wander from 
one part to another, one aisle to another, and walk perhaps miles before 
he gathers all the characters together to set the article. ‘The type room 
practically takes up as much, if not more, space than the rest of the plant. 

In the past few years Linotypes have gone into China and are attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of complicated composition. 

English is now the one universal language of the world. French comes 
on aclose second. But English is always spoken, even if it be “pidgin” 
English. . 

You ask, “Where do you live?”—a Chinaman will say, “What side 
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you belong?” ‘‘Chop chop” means hurry. ‘“Walkee” is used for any 
term of locomotion. ‘“Chit” is a letter. ‘Cumshaw” is a tip or present. 
Your boy says, ‘Ice have finish” meaning there is no more ice. “Me no 
savvy” means he knows no reason for no ice. ‘Top side” means top floor. 

“To lose face” is the worst punishment a Chinese can endure. ‘No can 
do” means it is beyond him. 

It takes an average foreigner two years to just begin to get ready to 
commence to start to talk some of the Chinese language. Japanese is 
much easier. 

China has some fifteen different dialects, The American judge of the 
mixed court at Shanghai was the only American who could freely talk 
and understand all the dialects of China. ‘This increased his efficiency as 
a presiding judge. No interpreters were necessary for him. And, in 
the passing, it may be well to mention that he was a Jew. 

China, geographically, commercially and so far as the outside world 
is concerned, is really divided into three great divisions. “The Manchu 
people of Manchuria, the Pekingese from Peking, and the Cantonese 
from the southern part, or Canton. Practically all the Chinese we have 
in America are Cantonese from the southern part and a few Pekingese. 
Very few Manchus ever leave their country. 

When it comes to publishing news, Japan maintains a very strict cen- 
sorship on news published as well as on all mail leaving their country. 
If there is any suspicion, mail will be opened and censored before it 
leaves. No foreigner living over there ever feels certain that anything 
he may write, of a censoring character, will leave the country. The air 
is censored as well. ‘There is so much going on in Japan that can be 
questioned that they protect themselves by guarding against too much 
leaking out to the balance of the world. 

On our way coming to Peking we passed thru, and stopped off at, 
some of the starvation-stricken districts. It is estimated that 6,000,000 
people will starve here this winter. Dave and I always carried a pocket 
full of coppers. —IThey were heavy and clumsy for us. Twenty-five cents of 
our money meant a whole pocket of their money, which, in the split frac- 
tions, meant much to these starving people. We used to desire to give 
them some of it, but we invariably met a stubborn and hard-hearted 
Chinese soldier who forbade doing anything to help them. When we 
made inquiry as to why we “rich people” could not give these starving 
people a few coppers, here was the philosophical answer: ‘These people 
are starving. ‘They are starving because there is no food. Because they 
are starving, they are suffering. Anything that you might do, today, 
with a few coppers, would but prolong their misery just that much more. 
Having gotten a taste of a little food for a day, you spoil their peace of 
mind against the suffering they must go thru tomorrow. ‘The sooner 
they die, the quicker it is all over.” 

We actually went into some of the huts, saw the conditions of the na- 
tives. We saw young folks actually cutting up, boiling and making stew 
out of their dead parents. We saw parents eating their own children. 
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The average Chinese is a heartless individual. Human sympathy has 
been so bitterly whipped out of him thru centuries of brutality that 
his finer senses have been obliterated. To him a human body was meat 
and consequently it is used as such. That his relatives may have died 
of disease matters little, because his physical resistance has been hardened 
to the point where he is much like a hog, able to eat anything; especially 
is this true of the coolie. 

Altho ahead of the geographical location in this recitation, it is good 
that we can jump ahead and investigate the facts. One of the ships 
that we came over in, from America, was filled with California rice which 
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was being shipped over here by, and as a result of, Christian missions in 
America. When we reached Shanghai, we found warehouse after ware- 
house stacked full of California rice and other food products. It had 
been gathering there, literally, for years. It was feeding the rats and 
rotting in the warehouses. 

Yet, notwithstanding this state of affairs being well known to the 
Christian missionaries in China, they return here, ask for more money “‘for 
food for the starving, stricken people of China’ none of which food ever 
reaches them. 

Is this because America does not give liberally? No! Is it because it 
never reaches the shores of China? No! Is it because it never leaves 
Shanghai? Yes! Why doesn’t it? 


eee 
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China is politically, financially and commercially not only completely 
disorganized, but bankrupt. The transportation systems of China are 
in such disorganized condition that even passengers on thru “limited” 
trains never know when they leave one place when they will arive at 
another, or whether they will get there without being held up by brigands 
or shot at by troops of one side or the other of a civil war that is almost 
ever-present in some part of China. 

True, some of this provision gets thru into some parts, only to produce 
what is so well known in China as ‘rice Christians”; Christians so long 


A Characteristic Chinese Soldier of the Provinces. The Jade Temple in the 
Distance 


as they have food and rice. To overcome this, the missionaries insist upon 
the native professing Christianity, going thru the rituals and ceremonies 
of coming to church or chapel, etc., before they will give his starving body 
anything to eat. 

Anywhere thruout the East, ask the natives who the richest people are 
in their town or district and they will tell you “the Christians,” which 
is literally true. But, in defense of that position, it can also be said that 
this rule is only by comparison to their extreme poverty. Even tho the 
richest people in the city and possessing the finest house in the finest 
quarter of the city, what they then have is far less than the same people 
would have here and be called comfortably situated. 


4, 
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Imagine our surprise, to go over to the hotel in the Legation Quarter 
(the other good one besides the one we were at) to find a fair on. This 
fair was being given by the ladies of the Legation Quarter. ‘The proceeds 
were to go to “help the starving people in Russia.” Think of it! 

In Shanghai we saw another fair being held in one of the foreign 
quarters, of Christian people, where the proceeds were going to “help 
the starving people in Poland.” 

We hold fairs in America to get proceeds to help the starving people 
in China. It always does seem that the starving people that need aid 
and food and clothing are in some other country—it is never at home. 

There is plenty ot food being planted and raised regularly in China 
to feed all China. Southern China produces enuf rice and other cereals 
to feed the starving people in the portion north of Peking, but, for the 
reason that I have just stated, it cannot be moved from the south to the 
north any more than it can be moved from Shanghai to the north. 

So, I am perfectly frank in stating that, to me, this entire question of 
“foreign missions, viewing it from a practical hard-fisted business stand- 
point, seems to consist more in giving a certain group of people a job and 
paying them a salary than it is in actually getting the relief thru and 
accomplishing the saving of their souls. If I donate for ‘foreign mis- 
sions” to convert “heathens to Christianity” then I want to know that 
everything I give gets there in full amount, the food must get thru that 
it purchases, and actual conversions be made and stay made after they are. 

Some of the homes, in China, are made of mud or adobe brick. Often- 
times you see oiled paper windowpanes. Japan and northern China have 
about the same temperatures we have, so winter is a vital issue to them 
under these conditions. In Japan the homes are heated with habachis, 
small wooden circular stoves, open at the top, in which a piece of charcoal 
is placed in the ashes of former fires and from this alone they heat their 
homes and cook their meals. The Japanese believe that when their wrists 
are warm, their bodies are. There are no basements, or cellars, or even 
garrets in these homes. 

Some of these homes are quite pretentious, especially those of the 
wealthy. In Japan they are amongst the wealthy, surrounded by beauti- 
ful gardens that show supreme artistic taste and judgement. In China 
almost every home has a surrounding wall, not high and not very thick 
but high enuf and thick enuf to keep out the average marauder who 
travels thru the narrow streets that might prove to be an annoyance. 

We were invited guests to the home of Mr. Chen for dinner. His 
home is built around the four sides of a square, the outer walls of the 
outer rooms around the square constituting the outer wall of his com- 
pound. ‘The rooms all face inward into the common square in the center, 
the common meeting place. Desiring to go from the parlor to the dining 
room, you come out of one room into the open air, and pass thru the court 
into the other room. In winter, this means passing from a warm room to 
the cold court, then into the other warm room. ‘This was true thruout 
all his home. ‘The food had to go from the kitchen thru the court to 
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come to the dining room. ‘The parlor was heated by a stove that burned 
wood or coal. 

The rich people not only own the land and the homes, but also the land 
and homes of many others. The average coolie owns nothing but the 
rags on his back. They are kept under such heavy taxation that they can- 
not afford to buy tools, equipment, or implements, hence, cannot afford 
their homes or land, much less any luxuries of any kind, such as it might 
even be to him. The frequency of the earthquakes of Japan prevent them 
building homes any higher than one story. 

While in Peking Mrs. Palmer and Dave went over to the old city 
while I was going: to another place. I returned to the hotel before they 
did. Shortly they came in, Mrs. Palmer’s sealskin coat all muddy, her 
hair dishevelled. Dave was calm but flushed with excitement. Mrs. 
Palmer was badly shaken and nervous. 

Dave told me this story: 

“Mother and I were in rikshas going thru the Hashiman Gate, leaving 
the city. We had just passed thru when, coming at right angles to us, 
running wild, was one of those wild Peking ponies. His chest hit the 
wheel of the riksha on mother’s right, threw the riksha over and threw 
mother over in the mud about ten feet from where the riksha overturned. 

“The pony then got excited and scrambled up into the air with his 
front feet and got them all tangled in the wire spokes of the upturned 
riksha and this prevented him from scrambling right over it and going 
on towards mother. But by the time he got thru with that riksha it was 
a wreck. 

“TY jumped out of the riksha and ran over to mother and picked her 


Our Peking Friends, the Chens. Taken on Board the Ship En Route for Japan 
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A Peking “Velie” with Chauffeur and Motor 


up. Meanwhile a mob of Chinese had gathered and not one offered to 
help do anything for anybody. Nobody tried to stop the pony, no one 
tried to save the riksha, no one offered to help mother. Many called the 
gendarme, who came running up and wanted to take all of us to ‘the 
policeman’s house.’ I immediately called up another riksha man and 
mother and I came here to the hotel much against the protests of the 
gendarme who couldn’t talk English and I couldn’t talk Chinese, and 
wanted to take us both to ‘the policeman’s house,’ where I wouldn’t go 
neither would I let them take mother there. 

“So, as a result, here we are at the hotel.” 

In the event of any accident of any kind, the Chinese will not offer 
help of any kind, even to letting the person die, for if they should do 
anything of any kind, no matter how little, they became a party to the 
accident and will be partially blamed for it, or blamed to the extent in 
which they helped. So, to keep free of any “entangling alliances” they 
leave everything alone and do nothing—“to save their face.” 

I undressed Mrs. Palmer and put her to bed. In about two hours 
here came several gendarmes, our two riksha men, and the owner of the 
pony. Upon questioning we found that the pony was taken to “the 
policeman’s house” and was locked up. The gendarme wanted to know 
if Mrs. Palmer was injured, if so, how much, and what we wanted done 
to the owner of the pony. Did we want his head cut off? Did we want 
the pony killed ? 

Meanwhile the owner of the pony was pleading to us for mercy and 
the owner of the riksha was endeavoring to get us to prosecute and prefer 
charges, and the gendarmes were gesticulating and all talking to us at 
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once, thru an interpreter. I saw that nobody was going to get anywhere, 
therefore I appointed myself as a judge and Mrs. Palmer and Dave as 
the jury, and retired to Dave’s bedroom and held legal deliberation. 

We decided that here was an opportunity for Christians to prove the 
justice of a practical Christianity. We realized that the owner of the 
pony was not to blame for any deliberate intent of wanting to injure any- 
body. The pony was not mad but he got excited at a passing train and 
broke his cheap thin rope harness and ran away. The poor riksha man 
had nothing with which to buy another riksha with which to make his 
living and was not to blame for the loss. So we passed verdict by saying, 
that if the owner of the pony bought another riksha as good as the one 
destroyed, we would dismiss the entire issue. He promised the gendarme 
to do this and the issue was discharged. 

In two days Mrs. Palmer was up and out and the incident closed and 
forgotten, except with the riksha man, who forever was our eternal friend, 
taking us anywhere, anytime, at break-neck speed whenever we wanted 
him. He refused all other passengers so as to be at our beck and call all 
the time we were in Peking—and he wouldn’t haul Dave or I either, 
it had to be “the lady.” 

One of the interesting books to read regarding inside Peking life is 
“Indiscreet Letters from Peking,” by B. L. Putnam Weale, published 
by Dodd, Mead & Company of New York. It is a collection of notes 
of an eyewitness, which sets forth in detail, from day to day, the real 
story of the siege and sack of distressed Peking in 1900—the Boxer Up- 
rising. 

We call our readers attention to the special Japan Number of the 
Literary Digest for January 7, 1922, for information on some of the 
possible mooted questions discussed in this book. Also the special China 
Number of the same publication of January 21, 1922. 

The recent earthquake of Japan was a very devastating occurrence. In 
other places in this book I have discussed it from other angles. 

Being “foreigners” to Japan, and now being far enuf away from there 
that I can feel no restrictions of censorship of what I might write, but 
could not send out as mail, I now feel free to discuss it. 

Relief was collected in America, in the way of foodstuffs, clothing 
and money, and sent from America to be given to Japan to be used in 
distribution. 

It consisted of 3,300 tons of sanitary materials; 500 tons of camping 
materials, and over 2,500,000 yen ($1,250,000) of money, all of which 
was supposedly to go to the Red Cross for relief to the stricken and desti- 
tute people. 

It is charged, that when this material arrived it was taken by the offi- 
cials, stored in godowns (warehouses) and never saw the light of day at 
the time when it was most needed. Food that was sent rotted, and when 
spoiled was dumped into the ocean, while hundreds of thousands starved 
to death for the want of it. 

Clothing sent, in the form of extra khaki suits, was just beginning to 
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see the light of day when we were there in the fall, by being sold to 
them, the proceeds of which was going into the pockets of the officials. 

Japanese natives were then just beginning to wear our khaki shirts, 
trousers, and overcoats, and when asked where they got them, they will 
tell you they are buying them. 

True, the price is not high, but it was sent eighteen months previously 
as relief—not to be kept for eighteen months and then sold them. 

Why? 

You must understand the underlying conditions, then you will ap- 
preciate the state of mind existing. 

The U. S. had started and was fostering a “yellow exclusion act” of 
prohibiting the Japanese from coming to this country. He was considered 
a menace to America, an evil to our society, and an invasion to our labor 
situation. ‘This raised a bitter antipathy between his people and ours, 
his country and ours. Asa result, the American nation and the American 
people were being looked upon as an enemy to his people and his nation. 

This movement was just about at its height when the earthquake 
occurred. 

We, in America, laid aside all feelings and became his brother in a 
cataclysm and offered aid. 

He, in Japan, refused to accept it in the spirit we offered it. 

Two reasons, then, were nationally established for the non-delivery 
of this relief. 

First: “Those who then had local foodstuffs and clothing to sell did 
not want to be ruined by being put out of business by the excess importa- 
tion of free relief stuff. Thus the Government protected the local 
merchants, as against free relief, even tho many thousands died for the 
want of it. 

Second: When dying from starvation and cold, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment pointed with disgust to “the Jingoes’” (as Americans are called) 
and asked the Japanese people where their “friends” were, making them 
believe that we were mot interested in them and would not help them in 
time of trouble. And it all looked plausible because they saw no evidence. 
of any American relief being passed out to them. And by withholding 
means of forthcoming relief, it proved to the Japanese people that the 
white people would nof come to their rescue and relief when they 
needed it. 

Three years ago when we made our trip to the Orient I made it a 
point to faithfully ascertain the facts and figures and describe the things 
we saw. Few can ever grasp the amount of time that took, time that we 
should have had for rest; and then, I don’t believe the monumental labor 
was appreciated, except by a few. From Shanghai on I have decided to 
just give a few of the incidental human sidelights as we discuss them 
from time to time. 

The “foreigners” of Japan—and now that I am far enough away 
from there I shall feel free to discuss it—are boiling with disgust, raging 
with bitterness at the methods used in the relief sent from America to 
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them following the earthquake, the figures of which I gave you a short 
time ago. 

We arrived at Peking this morning at eleven. We went direct to the 
Grand Hotel de Peking. Did you ever come from darkness to daylight, 
when what you most wanted was more light; did you ever step from the 
most abject filth and squalor into as modern and up-to-the-minute hotel 
as is to be found in America, barring none? Well, that was our delight 
today. Real bath tubs, hot water, big bedrooms, twin beds (both as 
good as new), electric light, the dining room a dream, the eats par-ex- 
cellence—if you have, then you know our pleasure. 

We are located up on the top floor, five foors up. Our room overlooks 
the entire legation district. 

In the hotels in Peking, instead of going about shouting your names 
or room numbers, the bellboy holds a silver stick with the number of your 
room printed on a cardboard let in a slip, and a small bell is sounded to 
draw your attention to it. American hotels could well afford to copy 
this custom. Ninety-nine times out of one hundred, the average bellboy 
is not heard or even understood when he:is. In this way, your name or 
room number could be set up and seen above the heads of the average 
individual. 

Facing the Hotel de Peking is the Legation Quarter, where all the 
embassies are, 

The Legation Quarter has a moat round it which can be filled with 
water, and a wall, with loopholes. Since the Boxer uprising, the legations 
have secured a no man’s land surrounding the outside of the moats which 
has been cleared of all buildings, so no foe can approach without being 
seen. 


Another Funeral Procession. Flowers, Food, n’Everything 
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Funeral processions pass almost every day, with a hundred or so 
mourners dressed in red and green walking on each side, and preceded 
by a drum, flutes, and a kind of oboe, all in a band of noise. The 
mourners are professionals and are hired for the purpose. 

The chief relatives are in white, and the coffin is borne on a palanquin 
in red and gold, carried on the shoulders of men. The deceased often 
takes several hundred eggs with him to the next world. Gongs are 
constantly sounded to scare away evil devils from getting in the way. 

Weddings are also constantly occurring. The bride in the first palan- 
quin was carried by six men and so covered up that she could not look 
out, while the same dirtily dressed men in red and green walked by her 
side. “They were paid about a penny a day for their labor. 

As we approached Peking this morning, we soon saw the wall around 
the city, and shortly we passed through one of its gates. Upon entering it 
Wwe were surprised to find that each legation has its individual protecting 
wall. Then surrounding all the legations is another wall. This is a 
country of walls. The North of China has its country wall, which we 
go out to see tomorrow. 

For a fixed fee, the American Express Company furnishes a guide, 
pays all fees, secures all motors, eats, sleeps, etc., on that trip, which takes 
two days and costs but $25.00 each, Mex, which is about $12.50 our 
money. We would rather they carry the bother and worry. 

Immediately in front of our window is an all-American football team 
practicing. I can see temples everywhere, which we shall see closely 
later. J shall dope each as we take it in. 

I suppose everybody has their dreams, dreams which they dream when 
a kid, which they long to make real all their lives; many don’t, few do, 
but I have had mine much as everybody else. When I was a kid in school, 
and-we had those big geographies, J used to look at the pictures of certain 
things to be found in certain cities or countries, and which were illustrated 
above the many-colored map that always went with it. I recall vividly 
that with the map of China went the Great Wall. It was one of my 
dreams that that was one of the things I wanted to see. And today, now, 
I am realizing that dream. 

Another dream was the entrance to the Mammoth Cave. I have seen 
it. Another was a caravan of camels crossing the desert. You wouldn’t 
think there was a desert here at Peking, but there is, right outside of 
the city. Sandstorms are terrible. As we go to the Great Wall tomor- 
row we shall take goggles with us to prevent sand blindness if there should 
be a storm. Outside of the Great Wall, and even inside the city, you 
will see caravans of camels. A train of twenty-five was passed as we 
approached the city, and many smaller ones of five to ten. While writing, 
a caravan of twenty-two have passed in front of our window in the 
hotel here. So, tomorrow, I shall see shat dream realized ; and, possibly, 
see Kaaba’s grandparents. 

I have yet to see the Leaning Tower of Pisa, but that’s another dream 
for another time a little later on. 
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IE have been to the Ming Tombs and the Great Wall of 
China. We are now back. While there I made some notes 
on some observations and will give you the benefit of those 
before I tell you about the two important ones. 

Japan is the land of babies. You have heard how Utah’s 
best crop was her babies, but believe me, no other land can 
compare to Japan. I think I can honestly say that every 
other woman in Japan was either carrying a baby in utero 

or one on her back, or both; I don’t use this language disrespectfully of the 

fact nor the manner. The streets were crowded with them. The women 
worked all with them pack-a-back. In Korea we saw few babies, possibly 
because the women were retiring and are forcibly kept tn retirement out of 
deference to their husband-masters. In China we have observed few 
babies, perhaps even less than in Korea, but, we have noticed the small 
diminutive feet brought about by forcible squeezing from babyhood up. 

It is quite generally believed that this has been done away with, especially 

with the newer generation, but we saw much of it on this trip, back from 

railroads, in villages, in the baby children and smaller girls. 

The method of carrying anything, even to immense rocks, is by man 
labor ; carried on the backs of one or as many as the job requires. They 
will figure a way to get it on their backs, give them time. In Korea 
everything is carried on small, low-down four-wheel vehicles, the front 
wheels being quite small, having mules or small ponies doing the hauling. 

In China everything is hauled on two-wheeled carts, being balanced 
either in front and back or from side to side. 

In this connection, we have had the pleasure of riding on two new 
kinds of vehicles, the jinrikishas, and sedan chairs. 

I got to thinkin’, I have told you about the ‘‘sleeper” we had down 
from Mukden to Peking, but I do feel now that I must better describe 
it. I couldn’t do so then because the agony was still too close and direct. 
Now that a few days have elapsed I can do so with perhaps less injustice. 

The ‘‘compartment” was about 5 feet wide and about 7 feet long, 
running sidewise of the car. In it was a leather seat running lengthwise, 
with a very wide leather back. The leather back raised away up in the 
air (about eight feet) and became the “upper berth.” ‘These seats are 
about four feet wide, of leather which has become very shiny from ancient 
and general use. They bow upwards in the middle from side to side. They 
also bow upwards in the middle from before backwards, so that we had 
a nice little hillock in the dead center sloping off into the four directions 
of the compass. The springs were neither soft nor hard, but elastic 
enough that the bed kept jiggling up and down all the time, night 
and day. 

The bedclothes consisted of one sheet, full length, doubled back; 
blanket folded up on top and a sheet over this. You crawled between 
the sheet, covered the blanket over you, and then fried to sleep. 
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In Palanquin Chairs on Way to Ming Tombs, China. Four Men to Each Chair 


The occupant, naturally, kept sliding, first in one, then in another 
direction. Whenever he got a cramp from trying to lay back down, he 
would roll over on his right side, reach in under, pull the sheet back 
under him, then reach up and pull the blanket back over him. When 
he laid this way until he got a cramp, he would repeat the delectable 
pleasure in some other position; so, as Mabel says, the night was a horror 
of cramps and positions, twists and turns and struggles to maintain one’s 
self in bed. 

Now that I have told you about one of the possible pleasures you get 
from travel in the Far East, I want to touch lightly on the past two days. 

We took train at 8 a.m. for Nankow, arriving at 10:30. We had 
“tiffin” (which is English for noon luncheon), and then took sedan chairs 
for the tombs. The sedan chair is carried by four coolies, and by a 
jogging step between the front two and the rear two it makes a comfort- 
able ride. We covered some twenty-five miles this way in five and a 
half hours. The men kept a steady, rapid gait and it is surprising how 
fresh they return. ‘These men get seventy cents Mex. (about forty cents 
our money) for the day’s work. It is cheaper than us buying shoe 
leather. 


THE MING TOMBS 


The completion of the Peking-Kalgan Railway makes possible a 
pleasant excursion from Peking to the Great Wall and to the Ming 
Tombs, interesting places which could formerly be reached only by mule 
cart, a trip which involved a good many hardships. Both these places 
are best visited from Nankow, about two hours’ railway journey from 
Peking. The railway station at Peking is outside the northwest corner 
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of the Tartar City, about an hour’s journey from the Legation Quarter. 
By taking the morning train one can reach Nankow before noon and the 
Ming Tombs can be visited the same day, spending the following day on 
a trip to the Great Wall and to the Nankow Pass, the great gateway 
between China and Mongolia. Two hotels at Nankow, the Railway 
and the Ching Er, afford comfortable stopping places for travelers, who 
should notify the managers in advance of their coming. 

The beautiful valley in which the tombs are located is six miles long, 
and the tombs, each in a separate enclosure, are on the slopes of the 
wooded hill which mark the valley. The Chinese name of the place is 
Shih-san Ling or ‘“Tombs of the Thirteen Emperors,” that being the 
number of rulers buried here. 

Approaching the tombs from Nankow one comes first to an enormous 
white marble pailow of five arches, marking the entrance to the Holy 
Way. The inscription on the pailow enjoins on all visitors a feeling of 
reverence for the holy place about to be visited. 

On each side of the avenue are large images carved of blue limestone. 
“The military mandarins, six in number, have mailed coats reaching 
down below the knees, close-fitting caps hanging over the shoulder, a 
sword in the left hand and a marshal’s baton on the right. ‘The civil 
officials have robes with long hanging sleeves, tasseled sashes bound with 
jade-mounted belts, embroidered breastplates, and square caps. The 
animals which follow, facing the avenue, comprise two pairs of lions, 
two of unicorn monsters, two of camels, two of elephants, two of Hi-lin 
and two of horses, one pair being represented standing, the other seated 
or kneeling.” There has been a great deal of wanton destruction of the 


The Main Entrance Gate, from the Desert to the Hills, wherein Were the Ming 
Tombs. The Author’s Party Is Seen on the Base 
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Between the Main Entrance Gate and the Tombs Themselves, All of which Are 
Located at the Base of the Hills to Be Seen in the Rear, Is this Avenue 
of Carved Marble Animals and Human Figures. Those in the 
Immediate Foreground Are Lions 


monuments and arches on the Holy Way, which in places is difficult to 
follow. At one time this avenue was magnificently paved and stretched 
through a beautifully wooded country. It was then the scene of many 
gorgeous processions when the later Ming emperors offered sacrifices 
to their ancestors. Much of the paving has been torn up, the trees cut 
down for fuel and the fine bridges allowed to fall into disrepair. The 
country now has a bare and forbidding look. 

At the end of the avenue is the semicircle of thirteen tombs and in the 
center the great temple or sacrificial hall dedicated to Emperor Yung-lo. 
The large hall, 200 feet long by 90 wide, contains forty red lacquered 
columns, each consisting of an enormous Persea Nanmu tree trunk, over 
60 feet high and ten feet in circumference at the base. The columns 
reach to the true roof, under which there is a lower ceiling. The Persea 
Nanmu is a fragrant wood and these old columns still exhale a faint odor. 
In the hall is the ancestral tablet of Yung-lo, before which sacrificial 
offerings are regularly placed. The fine building has remained intact 
for five hundred years. It is probably the largest building in China and 
certainly one of the best preserved. 

In the rear of the hall after passing thru beautiful courtyards one 
comes to the tomb, and a subterranean passage leads to the top of the 
tumulus. This is a half mile in circuit and has the appearance of a natural 
hill, though it is really artificial. According to tradition the coffin was 
carefully suspended in a pit so that no water could touch it and all of the 
requirements of good feng shui be complied with. One feature which 
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A Carved Heroic Figure on the Path A Buddhist Priest, on the Road to the 
to the Ming Tombs. Mabel Along- Ming Tombs. The Author Wear- 
side for Comparison of Size ing a Russian Cossack Cap Gives 
Comparison of Size 


A Carved Marble Camel, on the Way to the Ming Tombs, China. The Author 
on Its Back. All of this Marble Was Dragged Over and Out of the 
Mountains Many Miles Away, and Carved After Arriving 
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On the Road to The Great Wall of China. Note the Snake-like Wall Climbing 
Over the Hills. The Author’s Party in the Rear of the Figures 


will always impress the visitor is the absolute silence of the spot, for it is 
seldom that even the cry of a bird will be heard. 

The twelve other tombs are constructed on the same general design, 
though the dimensions are different. “They are rarely visited. Of the 
sixteen monarchs of the Ming dynasty, thirteen are buried here, while 
the founder, Hung Wu, is buried in Nanking. ‘The second sovereign was 
obliged to fly from Peking in disguise when Yung-lo seized the throne. 
Emperor Ching-tsong (1450-1457) ruled only while his brother was held 
in captivity by the Tartars and on his death was not accorded imperial 
honors. Guides and donkey drivers, in order to save time, often take 
the visitor from Nankow direct to the sacrificial hall. The trip should be 
made as described above, approaching the tombs by the Holy Way. 

We took photos of many things here. Next to Nikko temples, this 
day stands out in our memory, even more so than the Great Wall, which 
we saw next day. Returning, we spent the night at the Nankow Hotel 
and started from there at 8:45 next morning by train thru the famous 
Nankow Pass. The hundreds of thousands of camels, which for 
thousands of years carried commerce from Mongolia, Siberia and Russia 
on the north, east and west, had to pass thru the Great Wall at this 
place coming to Peking and it was up thru this pass up to the Great Wall 
gate that we went today. A railroad has now been built (in the last ten 
years) which goes up to, thru and over to the Gobi Desert. We crawled 
all over this wall. We saw many miles of it. We took photos of it and 
on it, without us and with us. We shall also buy some unusual views 
of it. 
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THE GREAT WALL 


The trip from the village of Nankow to the Great Wall and Nankow 
Pass is made on a train which leaves Nankow very early in the morning. 
Farly breakfasts are provided at the hotels. 

The railway extends to Kalgan, a distance of 124 miles, with an ex- 
tension which will ultimately be completed to Urga, replacing, as a means 
of transportation, the many camel trains which now cross Mongolia. 
The railway line is especially interesting as being an enterprise success- 
fully carried out by Chinese without foreign aid. It was built by Chinese 
engineers, who successfully solved many difficult problems of construc- 
tions, and has always been under purely Chinese management. ‘The 
engineering difficulties were greatest at Nankow Pass, where the grade 
is steep and many sharp curves were necessary. Between Nankow and 
Pata Lin, a distance of ten miles, the railway rises to an altitude of 1600 
feet, a difficult piece of construction. Four tunnels were necessary at 
this point, one of which reaches to the summit of the pass, and is 3,000 
feet long. The building of this small section of the line took four years. 

Some idea of the immensity of China may be gained from the fact that 
of the 1500 miles of wall, the small portion of it seen at Nankow Pass is 
the most accessible. The construction of the wall was begun in the third 
century before Christ. Originally it was built to the seashore, near 
Peking, but that portion has since been destroyed. Running eastward 
and north of Peking, the wall turns south and east through Shensi to the 
Yellow River. The height of the wall is 20 to 50 feet, and at some 
places, at intervals of 200 yards, there are towers 40 feet high, designed 
for sentry stations and as places of vantage from which stones could be 
hurled at an attacking party. 


The Great Wall of China 


= 
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At Certain Intervals, Gates Are Erected, Thru which People Come from the 
Inside up to and on Top of the Wall. B. J. and Mabel at One of These Gates 


It is reputed that this wall cost 1,000 human lives for every mile of its 
construction. Human labor was so cheap that they were glad to work, 
practically as slaves, for clothing, food, and a place to sleep. When they 
died, they were dumped into the wall as so much rock or dirt to help fill 
the space. 

Cannon were formerly mounted at these points, but have now been 
removed. ‘The base is 15 to 25 feet thick and the summit 12 feet, the 
whole structure being constructed so that it will drain perfectly. The 
wall is carried over mountains and thru valleys and at some places is 
4,000 feet above the sea level. “The views from some of the high points 
near Nankow Pass are magnificent. Part of the wall has fallen into 
decay or has entirely disappeared, but in valleys and along roads thru 
which attacks might be directed, it is built of solid masonry, has been 
kept in good repair, and is still guarded by small garrisons. Chinese 
history contains very little reference to this monumental piece of con- 
struction, which was designed to prevent attacks by the Tartars. ‘The 
portion of the wall seen at Nankow Pass is really only an inner section of 
the great wall, the other section being at Kalgan. 

Up at the gate itself, I bought some small camel bells, five of them. 
One of them I shall give to Kaaba for use on ceremonial occasions. It 
should be a distinct honor that this bell should come from such a noted 
camel country, having once been worn by a leader of camels in a caravan 
of camels in this camel country. The rest of them I shall hang on the 
entrance torii of ’Twildo. 

Today we went out to the Summer Palace of the emperors and em- 
presses that used to be. China is now a republic. Nevertheless, ex- 
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royalty lives here in the summer. It has only been open to the 
public since 1902. We had the unique pleasure of paying a fee every 
time we turned around. One fee to enter, another to open this window, 
another to open a door, another to see the old theatre, another to step out 
on the marble boat, another to see the Empress’ bed, another to park your 
auto, another for a general guide and still more for local guides in local 
parts. It reminded me of the song, 

Oh, B. J. he had a tour, e, i, e, i, 0. 

Oh, B. J. he had a tour, e, i, e, i, 0. 

And on that tour he had a fee, e, i, e, i, o. 

With a fee, fee here, a fee, fee there, 


Here a fee, there a fee, everywhere a fee, 
Oh, B. J. he had a tour, e, i, e, i, o. 


One of the Big Bronze Castings in the Empress Palace Grounds Outside of Peking 


SUMMER PALACE 


A macadam road leads from the Hsi Chi Men (north gate of the 
west wall of the Tartar City) to the famous Summer Palace, 8 miles 
distant. There are really two summer palaces near Peking and as they 
are equally famous and are located near each other, they are very fre- 
quently confused. The old summer palace was the inspiration of King 
Hsi, who built here a summer residence. His renowned successor, Chien 
Lung, added many improvements, securing the aid of Jesuit priests and 
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The Marble Tea-house Ship in the Artificially Constructed Lake in the Empress 
Palace Grounds. It Does Not Float 


the best of Chinese architects and landscape gardeners. Many of the 
pavilions were built in semi-European style. Within the grounds were 
about thirty places of residence for princes and officials and many small 
villages for the residences of servants and eunuchs. Father Beviot, 
writing of the place 150 years ago, said: ‘Io form an idea of its beauty 
one must drift into the regions of fairyland, such as described by imagi- 
native writers.” This summer palace was practically destroyed by the 
English and French troops in 1860, but many interesting ruins remain. 
Before setting fire to the place the French and English looted it, the 
finest art objects being selected for Queen Victoria and Napoleon III. 
Many of the wonderful examples of Chinese art in European museums or 
private collections were taken from this palace at the time. 

The present summer palace was built by the old Empress Dowager 
near the ruins of the older palace. In its construction she lavished the 
money which had been appropriated for the establishment of a modern 
navy for China. Like the older palace it is built on a series of hills and 
contains many pavilions, bridges, etc. 

The grounds are lovely, a beautiful clear lake spanned by a white 
marble bridge lying in their midst, like a diamond sparkling in a setting 
of green. The palace itself is like all other Chinese houses, a succession 
of one-storied halls, built round central courtyards, and each one divided 
inside into three, by tall, beautifully carved blackwood partitions. ‘These 
halls are raised upon stone terraces, and approached by a flight of broad 
steps. Their curling roofs are tiled with imperial yellow or bright green 
and each corner is bestridden by half a dozen curious little devils, from 
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six to eight inches high, made of porcelain and representing dragons or 
phoenixes, their position there being in some way connected in the Chinese 
mind with the feng shui, or occult influences affecting the prosperity 
of the inhabitants. The eaves supporting the roofs are painted and deco- 
rated by hand with a multitude of gay scenes from Chinese life, treated 
with the utmost brilliant coloring of greens, blues and vermilions, the 
ubiquitous Chinese dragon appearing over and over again under a 
hundred different aspects. Some fine bronze birds and beasts stand 
sentinel at the chief entrances. A creeper-overgrown covered way 
meanders thru the grounds, skirting the lake and leading from the 
palace to a group of temple buildings scattered on the side of the hill 
which backs it. One of the most interesting objects in the grounds is a 
white marble summer house built in the shape of a boat and apparently 
floating on the surface of the water. 

During the monarchy, the summer palace was open to foreign visitors 
on certain days of the month when the court was not in residence there, 
admission being secured through application to foreign ministers. The 
palace is now open daily to both foreigners and Chinese at a fixed fee, 
tickets being secured at the entrance. 

From there we went to the Jade Fountain, and from there we went to 
what is generally called the Cloud Temple of the Western Hills of the 
Thousand Buddha Temple. It is fearfully run down, ceilings fallen in, 
Buddhas broken. In one room are 508 gold Buddhas, lifesize, and a barn 
around them not fit for hogs. It is peculiar. I was picking up some 
small ones to look at when it was suggested by our guide that I could 
buy one. I did—for $3 Mex. 


In Peking 


JUST wanted to make some notes, so I asked our room boy 
to get me some ink. He soon came back with, “Here, some 
clean ink.” 

Tomorrow morning we have laid out for a trip to The 
Forbidden City, same being under U. S. Ambassador’s 
permit; the State Museum and the Picture Gallery. To- 
morrow afternoon: The Temple of Heaven and The 
Temple of Agriculture, which is more than its name 


i 
indicates. 

I don’t recall whether I told you anything about our next-door neigh- 
bors, across the hall, coming over on the ship or not. They were high 
caste, wealthy Chinese; their home is here in Peking. ‘They asked us to 
call them up when we arrived and gave us cards. We did yesterday. 
On the same ship, getting on at Honolulu, were Mr. and Mrs. Cook, 
who practically own the plantation, hotels and everything else worth 
while there. At noon yesterday, the entire Chen family called upon us 
quite informally at the hotel and extended an invitation to us three to 
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On Top of the City Wall of Peking. This Wall Entirely Surrounds the City. 
Note Its Height When Compared to the Buildings at the Left. Note 
Its Thickness 


have dinner at their home tomorrow evening, and will send their car 
for us. Mr. and Mrs. Cook are also invited. We look forward with 
great pleasure to this rare treat. To own acar in the Far East indicates 
quite some wealth, as this city of half a million boasts of but 1,500 cars, 
few of them being private, and many of the public ones hardly able to 
run. 

This Far Eastern country is great on the English customs and tradi- 
tions. All hotels serve four o’clock tea. Most all men dress “Tux” 
for dinner. While I have my suit and am prepared “to follow suit,” I 
have only done so on one occasion so far, viz: The Captain’s dinner the 
day before landing. Other men dressed every evening. However, I 
shall don the glad rags for tomorrow evening, feeling that it is in keeping 
with the occasion time, place and people. 

The far-famed ‘‘Chinese rugs” are made here in Peking, however; 
here they are locally known as the ““Tsintsin rugs,” why, nobody seems to 
know. Naturally, we want to buy some, and as cheap as possible. At 
the factories they sell for $1.20 per square foot. “They weave just that 
amount daily. We went into two “factories” (which were but back 
rooms in shops), where all the ‘laborers’ were children under sixteen. 
However, I was talking this over with Mr. Chen and he said he would 
have some rugs sent to his house tomorrow night, where we could see them 
and buy them at prices which only he, as a Chinaman, could get from a 
Chinaman. If we get them we shall have them delivered to the American 
Express Company (whose manager is a Des Moines man), and have them 
assume the worry of getting them thru. 

This is a terrible country, in some ways. ‘They have an export duty 
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between cities, then an export duty out of the country, besides an import 
duty into ours, but the inter-city duty is very small, altho annoying to 
those who don’t know how to manipulate it. I am certain we shall save 
seventy-five per cent on these rugs even after everything is paid. You 
can also tell Harry Scott that I am getting him a mandarin coat in the 
same way tomorrow night; and, incidentally, looking at some other things 
at the same time and same place. Believe me, we are bringing home the 
greatest mess of junk you could imagine; but then, knowing me, you can 
imagine. 


A Chinese Beggar in His Rags 


Everybody in our family is suffering from heat. Between taking oft 
shoes, going in and coming out, climbing stairs and sweating and then 
taking a long cold rikisha ride we are off and on in our temperatures, 
hence, we are having the extreme pleasure of hanging crepe on our noses. 

And now I write from another day. “Today we have seen one of those 
famous Peking windstorms that come from where nobody knows, go to 
where nobody cares, and neither does anybody know why or whither, but 
they are sure some regular sandstorms. 

The Chinese are great people to think out loud. They will talk 
amongst themselves, to themselves, out loud. The streets are places 
where they open their mouths, fill their lungs and let ’er go. Multiply 
this by thousands, various carts, rikishas, donkeys, mules, camels, footmen, 
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A Chinese Funeral Proceeding Down Main Street, Peking 


etc., each human trying to talk to all the rest, and you have a regular 
hourly scene on any street. We have seen many disputes arise between 
some coolie and a policeman. “They will stand and argue for many 
minutes, each getting louder the longer they talk. A crowd gathers and 
all take a hand in it. If it wasn’t serious life here would be a continuous 
comedy which only we could think of in terms of movie comedy. 

This morning (before the storm arose) we went to The Temple of 
Heaven and The Temple of Agriculture. 


Temple of Heaven 


N the southern extremity of the Chinese City is the Temple 
of Heaven, and nearby is its accompanying sanctuary, the 
Altar of Agriculture. They are reached by following 
Chien Men Street through the Chinese City from its north- 
ern terminus, the Chien Men, quite near the Legation 
Quarter. The Temple of Heaven is surrounded by a wall 
three and one-half miles in circumference. The grounds 
are filled with gnarled old cypress, fir and pine trees and 

served as a pasturage for the oxen sacrificed in the annual worship by 

the Emperor. No permit is required to visit this place, but a small 
admission fee is charged. 

For centuries before the establishment of the republic the Emperor 
prayed here semi-annually, with special prayers during times of famine, 

drought or other national calamities. The ceremonies were most im- 
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posing, the Emperor being accompanied by thousands of the highest 
officials, and they in turn by many minor officials, all escorted by many 
thousands of soldiers and servants, the entire company being gorgeously 
clad in elaborate gowns, according to their rank. The great pageant com- 
posed of these thousands of officials and courtiers formed at the palace 
in the Forbidden City the day before the ceremony and proceeded to the 
temple along Chien Men Street. All the houses along the route were 
closed during the progress of the procession and no one was permitted 
to view it. “The Emperor spent the night on the grounds in prayer and 
fasting and the ceremony was held the following morning at dawn. The 
worship of Heaven by the Emperor or ‘‘Son of Heaven,” was the survival 
of an ancient nature of worship much older than Taoism or Confucianism. 
The worship was not alone to Heaven, but also to the tablets of four 
imperial ancestors, the sun, moon, clouds, rain, etc., though these were 
looked upon as minor deities. Separate temples for the sun, moon and 
patrons of agriculture were erected in Peking. 

The principal structure within the enclosure is the Altar of Heaven 
(Tin Tan), the most sacred object in China. It consists of three circular 
terraces with marble balustrades and triple staircases at the four cardinal 
points to ascend the upper terrace, which is ninety feet wide, the base 
being 210 feet across. The platform is laid with marble stones in nine 
concentric circles and everything is arranged in multiples of the number 
nine. The Emperor, prostrate before Heaven on the altar, surrounded 
first by the circle of the terraces and their railings, and then by the 
horizon, seems to be in the center of the universe, as he acknowledges 
himself inferior to Heaven, and to Heaven alone. Round him on the 


The Center of The Temple of Heaven, a Carved Marble and Wooden Carved 
Structure in Peking 
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Dave and B. J. on the Exact Center of The Temple of Heaven. Possibly as Near 
as Mortal Beings Can Get to It 


pavement are figured the nine circles of as many heavens, widening in 
successive multiples till the square of nine, the favorite number of 
numerical philosophy, is reached in the outer circle of eighty-one stones. 

In the northern part of the upper terrace is a seat where Shan-ti, the 
Ruler of Heaven, was supposed to sit during the ceremony, beside it 
being shrines of the “witnessing saints,’ ancestors of the Emperor. No 
foreigner ever witnessed this ceremony, though some have seen the place 
as prepared for the visit of the Emperor when it was decked with lanterns 
and standards and many ornaments and decorations of archaic significance. 
The ritual itself has been described by Dr. John Ross in “The Original 
Religions of China.”’ No priests of any religion ever officiated and the 
elaborate ceremonies were carried out by court officials, who, in prepar- 
ation for it underwent months of training and instruction. 

Near the altar in one corner of the enclosure is the furnace of green 
tiles where the sacrificial bullock was placed at the time of worship. 
The sacrifice was a calf without blemish and of uniform color. The 
eight metal braziers, which partly encircle the altar, were used for the 
burnt offerings of silk and also for the written prayers after they had been 
formally read to the sacred tablets. The black tiled building near the 
altar was used for the storage of the tablets and other paraphernalia of 
worship. 

North of the Altar of Heaven is a smaller altar of the same design 
known as the Altar of Prayer for Grain (Chi Ku Tan). The approach 
is very impressive, over a raised marble-tiled avenue, with groves of 
evergreens on either side. About midway may be seen the platform pro- 
vided for the Emperor’s resting tent. On the upper terrace of this altar 
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is the building known as the Temple of the Happy Year (Chi Nien 
Tien). The building, ninety-nine feet high, is the highest in the en- 
closure, and its roof can be seen from the south wall of the Tartar City. 
The triple roofs, supported by massive pillars, is covered with blue tiles, 
blue being the symbolical color for the worship at this temple which took 
place each spring, the Emperor being the chief ritualist. The sacrificial 
vessels used on this occasion being of blue and all who took part were 
robed in a similar color, the effect being heightened by the fact that 
the windows were hung with Venetian blinds made of rods of blue glass. 
This building is a very modern structure, for the older one was struck 
by lightning in 1899, because, according to popular Chinese belief, an 
impious and foolhardy centipede climbed to the gilded ball at the top. 
When rebuilt every care was taken to reproduce the older building in all 
details, but it was impossible to find native timbers strong and long 
enough to support the massive roof. Oregon pine was turned to and the 
pillars used were secured and transported from Portland to Peking at 
great expense. A few unimportant and dusty pieces of furniture is all 
that can be found inside the hall. One object, which seems strangely out 
of place, is an electric light fixture. The place was lighted in the early 
days of the Republic for the convenience of the Committee for Drafting 
the Constitution, who thought to give this document (which was not com- 
pleted in 1920) an added sanctity by making the Altar its birthplace. 
The buildings around the temple are uninteresting, consisting of guard 
rooms, places for the storage of paraphernalia, provisions, etc. 

Near the principal entrance to the grounds, and, usually the first 
building shown to the visitor, is the Palace of Abstinence, surrounded 
by a moat, where the Emperor spent the night in fasting before the cere- 


Another View of a Portion of the Ground of The Temple of Heaven, Peking 
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mony. ‘The place formerly contained a throne and handsome furniture, 
but these have been removed. 

The grounds have on several occasions been closed to foreigners, be- 
cause of a gross disrespect to the sanctity of the place. It has suffered at 
times from neglect. Weeds have been allowed to grow up between the 
marble tiles of the altar itself and the avenues have been obstructed. 
Walls fell into disrepair and the place became a refuge for avaricious 
menials who held up every visitor. In 1917 General Chang Hsun, in 
his attempt to restore the monarchy, camped his troops here and the re- 
publicans shelled the temple, but without doing any serious damage. 
More recently there has been a serious attempt to preserve the beauties of 
the place and make them accessible to Chinese and foreigners alike. New 
roads have been built and underbrush cleared away and the hangers-on, 
who formerly fattened on tourists, have been banished from the sacred 
precincts. 

Every conqueror of China took to himself the privilege and responsi- 
bility of worshipping at the Altar of Heaven, and the chief functionary 
has at various times been of Chinese, Mongol or Manchu blood. But 
though custom and tradition would allow this elevated station of chief 
ritualist to be transferred, even to one of another race, they would not 
brook a change in government. When Yuan Shih Kai assumed the 
dictatorship of China, under the title of president, he sought to prepare 
the way for his program by assuming the functions of the Son of Heaven. 
One may safely presume that this astute politician made every preparation 
to assure the success of the ceremony, but it was a flat failure. The idea 
Was repugnant to the Chinese and there was no second attempt. 


Temple of Agriculture 


TIHIS temple is situated across the avenue from the Temple of 
| Heaven and is known in Chinese as Shen Nung Tan, i. e. 


Altar dedicated to Shen Nung. Shen Nung is the mythical 
24 emperor who ruled China about 3,000 B.c., and who is 
credited with the invention of the plow, the institution of 
markets and the discovery of the value of herbs. 

It was here that the Emperor annually on the first day 
of the spring season worshipped the tablet of Shen Nung 
and at the same time paid tribute to the respect in which the Chinese hold 
the vocation of a farmer. Attired in a peasant’s garb of imperial yellow, 
he plowed three furrows from east to west, being attended by officials who 
flourished whips, held the seeds, etc. The officials then finished the field, 
which was carefully cultivated and the crop kept for use in special 
sacrificial ceremonies. Similar ceremonials were observed at the same 
time in all the provinces. 
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‘The imperial plow, the costume worn by the Emperor and many other 
objects of interest were formerly on display here, but the halls in which 
they were kept have been closed and sealed. 

Originally the Temple of Agriculture was much like the Temple of 
Heaven, but attempts to modernize it have greatly changed the character 
of the place. Upon the altars are now erected pavilions of semi-modern 
type, used as bandstands and teahouses. On national holidays this place 
becomes an ordinary Chinese fair and is thronged by thousands of people. 

You have often heard the expression ‘following the ponies.” Over 
here it has a new significance. Economy, even unto penuriousness, is 
practiced. Human manure is gathered religiously and sold to farmers. 
Go thru the city streets or on the country roads and you will see men, 
or women, or children, with baskets and a long-handled scraper “‘follow- 
ing the ponies,” camels, where the manure is hardly on the ground, before 
somebody has it in his basket. Ashes are hardly out of the box that 
empties it from the cellar, before somebody is sorting out the few un- 
burned coals. Poverty forces them to this. Common grass, which grows 
by the wayside of roads and fields, is also scraped to the very ground, 
bundled and taken home to slowly smoulder in their minute fires, to cook 
and heat themselves. 

Yesterday I wrote you about being invited to a real and genuine 
Chinese dinner in a Chinese home. As the first word suggested, this 
is the morning after the night before. The dinner began at about eight 
and we were thru at about ten, and it was of some twelve courses. 
Everything was placed in a common dish in the center of the table and 
then it was up to each fellow to get his chopstick grabhooks into the dish 


One of the Most Interesting Side Lights of Chinese Life is the Bird Fanciers 
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The Most Popular Method of Carrying Freight. Note the Carved Foo Dogs on 
the Left of this Bridge 


and get the chow out on his own little individual bowl. Our attempts 
were futile, and the only way we could save the embarrassment of all, 
was to laugh at our ludicrous inabilities. But the host and hostess took 
everything in good spirit, getting the meaning of our ways; therefore, I 
feel quite certain that none of us injured the feelings of the ancient and 
honorable traditions of this ancient and honorable country. You ask 
what we had to eat? A sensible question, but one which I cannot answer. 
There was some of this, a little of that, a mixture of something else ; soups 
and vegetables, etc., etc. Between courses, hot steaming towels were 
passed around for us to wash our hands and faces on. ‘This takes the 
place of the American finger-bowl and is not half as bad a method as it 
sounds. Mr. and Mrs. Chen contemplate. another trip to America 
shortly and have promised to stop and make us a visit. 

Just while I have been writing this squib, some forty-nine camels have 
gone by our windows in front of the hotel. The camels are coming! 
Hurray! 

Nobody can quite understand what it means to get into a foreign 
country and not having seen your own country’s flag for several weeks 
and then suddenly come upon one waving in the sun, except those who 
have been away and under similar circumstances as this. It came upon 
us yesterday at the American Legation. It gives one a feeling of friend- 
ship, home, security. I would very much object to being a man without 
a country. 

Laying aside the foreigners and tourists in the question, China and 
Japan are barterers. No matter what the native wants to buy, be it a 
steak, a broom, a dress, a comb; be it large or small, cheap or costly, it 
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can be sold and bought only by bartering, dickering and “jewing” on the 
price. The seller strikes high, the buyer strikes low, somewhere betwixt 
and between is an agreed price, but rarely is that price settled at the one 
hearing. You “jolly” each other today. Come back tomorrow and go to 
it again. Possibly several days are necessary to buy a vase, or a panel, or 
anything else you want. If you don’t, he robs you. If you do, you get a 
bargain. We Americans, who are used to the one price, take-it-or-leave-it 
system, cannot appreciate this method. Every man is a go-between and 


A Large Bronze Buddha in,China A Sample of the Intricate Altar 
Arrangements Found in Some 
of the Buddhist Temples 


he gets his “squeeze” on even the most minute sales. Go into a Chinese 
store, you can’t talk his, nor he your language; first thing you know an 
official interpreter slips up, helps you buy, helps the other fellow sell— 
he gets his rakeoff. The hall boys, the room boys, hotel clerks, rikisha 
men, all are in on any kind of sales they help to make. In many ways, 
America has it all over the Far East. We, who live in America, can’t 
appreciate its straightforward methods of doing business until we leave 
it. ‘This system here has been handed down for centuries. They know 
no other. Neither did we until the day of John Wanamaker, who 
changed that “caveat emptor” to “caveat venditor.” Here, every shop 
has hanging over its door (or ought to have) “caveat emptor.” 
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One of the Very Few Sleeping Buddhas Found Throughout the Buddhistic 
World, China 
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This is a city of walls. The province has the Great Wall, the city has 
the Tartar Wall, the Legation Quarter has its big wall, each legation 
has its individual wall, each home or shop has its lot wall, the Forbidden 
City has its wall, in fact, you are going thru walls by way of gates, to 
get anywhere, to go anywhere or to get away from anywhere. It has 
been a land of invasion for so many centuries, that this was their one best 
bet of preservation. From our windows we look out over a sea of walls 
with houses stuck up between them. 


Laid Up For Repairs 


ESTERDAY our family was laid up for repairs. A beau- 
tiful day, one such as we would call an Indian summer. 
Everybody with sniffles, which, by the way, seems to be a 
common complaint amongst all foreigners who land here. 
Sooner or later, they have red noses. 

This morning we went to the famous Forbidden City, 
where our vases (vahzez) originally came from. It is a 
mass of walls within walls. It is one mile square. The 

young Emperor now lives here in absolute retirement. China is now a 

republic, the president living within the Central Park part of the For- 

bidden City. 
Occupying the center of the Tartar City, and taking up about two 
square miles, or one-sixth of its total area, is the Imperial City, sur- 
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rounded by a wall twenty feet high. The four entrances are each 
pierced by a triple gateway, and, until the downfall of the Manchu 
line, the middle gateway was opened only for the Emperor. Inside this 
city were the residences, formerly of the princess and high Manchu 
officials. Inside this Imperial City and surrounded by its own reddish- 
pink walls, is the still more exclusive Forbidden City, for centuries a 
mystery to the outside world, for until the Boxer trouble, no foreigners 
were allowed to enter it. Within it were the palaces, the royal residences 
and the quarters for the hundreds of servants and eunuchs. Indeed, it 
was a city in itself, with a population of several thousand. ‘The present 
palaces occupy the site marked out for the palaces of Kublai Khan. In- 
deed, the spot has served as an imperial residence for about ten centuries, 
for the Liaos had a palace here at the end of the tenth century, and their 
successors a few centuries later began the construction of the series of 
artificial lakes, which have been elaborated into the present system. 
However, the Mings deserve credit for the beauties of the Forbidden 
City, and the Manchu added little to it. Until Peking was captured by 
the Allied troops in 1900 the Forbidden City was inaccessible to any 
foreigner. When the Manchu rulers returned, after their flight from 
the capital, one of the measures of conciliation they adopted toward 
foreigners was a relaxation of the rigid policy of exclusion and for the 
first time foreign ladies were entertained within the sacred precincts. 
With the establishment of the Republic additional parts of the place have 
been opened, until now it is possible for a traveler, through his legation, 
to secure permits to visit the most interesting buildings. However, it 
is quite impossible, under any circumstances to enter the part of the For- 
bidden City in which the young ex-Emperor resides. 
Inside of the Forbidden City is the State National Museum. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM 


During the brief period that he ruled China as president or dictator, 
Yuan Shi Kai initiated many reforms and improvements, and one for 
which he deserves great credit is the establishment of an art museum, 
within the Forbidden City, but accessible to all. 

It occupies buildings which were formerly used as halls of audience 
for military officials. ‘This museum, about twenty minutes from the 
Legation Quarters by riksha, is open to all on the payment of a small 
fee. The art objects are largely taken from the old imperial collections 
formerly kept at Mukden and Jehol and removed to Peking following 
the Manchu abdication. It is without doubt the most complete collection 
of Chinese art to be found anywhere and it is of tremendous value, some 
expert valuations being as high as $100,000,000. The collection is so 
large that the exhibition halls are crowded to the ceiling, and yet there is 
not room for all, and many priceless objects are stored in adjoining build- 
ings. Foreign experts aided in arrangement of the museum, but it is to be 
regretted that the Chinese Government has not seen fit to issue a catalog 
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Carved Marble Abounds in Great Profusion in the Forbidden City within the 
City of Peking 


in English, for though each piece is marked with a Chinese card, the 
visitor who does not know that language is at a disadvantage. 

In the main hall will be seen cloisonne, lacquer, porcelains, paintings, 
carved ivory and jade, embroideries and typical examples of other forms 
of Chinese art. In a separate hall, just outside the entrance to the main 
hall of the museum, is found a wonderful collection of old bronzes, 
most of them dating from 1,000 to 1,500 B.c. The student of Chinese 
art should visit this hall first, as that will give him an opportunity to 
observe how the forms of the earlier bronzes were copied in the later 
porcelains. “The museum is so arranged that one may casually inspect its 
treasures in an hour or two, but the serious student of Chinese art can 
profitably spend days in any one of the many sections. 

According to Dr. John C. Ferguson, in his ‘Outlines of Chinese Art,” 
this is ‘unique among the museums of the world. In architectural 
design and detail and in historical surroundings, as well as in the 
examples of art products stored within its walls, this museum is ex- 
clusively and characteristically Chinese. The bronzes and jades, paint- 
ings and manuscripts, pottery and porcelain, inks and writing brushes, 
all owe their common origin to the genius of the Chinese race. ‘This 
museum has not needed to borrow from other nations examples of an 
earlier art, out of which its own development has directly or indirectly 
sprung; on the contrary, the art spirit which found its expression in these 
various forms during the historic period joins hands even with the earliest 
mythological and legendary traditions of the country.” 
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People Away From Home 


N observation on some people away from home. Recently, 
there was held in Honolulu a so-called International Press 
Congress. The Hawaiian Islands set aside $50,000 to 
<==] entertain them, thinking, of course, that it was well worth 

a it in the international free space publicity they would get 

and new business it would bring when its praises were 

emblazoned on page after page. 
Primarily, the Press Congress is one man’s immatured 
and immaterialized dream of what nobody seems to definitely know. 

This man is stopping here and I have met him. He is a professor in 


Manchu Women, from{Manchuria, as Seen in Peking. The Manchu Women 
Strictly Adhere to This Style Headdress. Note the Small Feet 


one of our state universities, which town I have lectured in. It has a 
population of about 10,000. 

The Congress, in fact, consisted of mostly small town weekly news- 
paper editors; small towns, such as county seats, where they print a 
weekly news sheet. The largest paper present, or represented, was the 
Sacramento (Calif.), Bee. No metropolitan sheet or other paper of 
larger note was present or represented. Now, mind you, in speaking thus 
of these papers, I do so with the utmost respect. 
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Some of the Astronomical Instruments of Ancient China which Were Stolen 
During the Late World War by Germany, which It Was Forced to 
Return After the Armistice 


These small town weekly newspaper editors came to this Congress, 
after which some of them came on here to vacation and tour the country. 
No sooner do they leave their village county seats than they doll all up, 
come out full blown in their tuxedo for dinner each evening, etc. Fine fel- 
lows, each of them, most of whom I have met. I like them, but I can’t 
help contrasting them from the fine fellows they are at home, even to 
never putting on a tuxedo to eat dinner once in ten years, yet, away from 
home they are something they could not deign to be at home. 

Take this college professor, for instance. I have just seen him with 
silk hat, ’n everything. Where he comes from they have razorback 
hogs and meerschaum pipes; yet away from home, how he does like to 
dog it. I can’t quite get over the idea that a man is a man, at home or 
away, that he should be away just what he is at home, no more no less; 
be himself everywhere. I find the average American who comes here 
seems to think he has to ape the English in everything they do, as they 
do it, or he can’t be a good American. Believe me, you, I am the same 
B. J. here as at home, no doll, no glad rags, except at such times and under 
such circumstances that I would wear the same at home. 

The convention consisted of about sixty small town weekly news- 
paper men, their wives and many hangers-on, who got in on the ground 
floor to take advantage of the festivities, honors, etc., showered upon 
the newspaper men. One of these ‘‘newspaper men” that I have met is a 
farmer from the corncob college country. He, too, wears evening dress 
and silk hat here away from home. I wonder how many times he does 
that at home. 
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I am getting so that the more I see of some people away from home 
the less use I have for them. I find myself trying to find out what every 
man is at home that I see out here, wearing a dress suit, etc. 

All of which recalls to mind an interesting sidelight on this same 
subject, which happened on board boat. Some men were wearing “tux” 
every evening. Many did not. One man, a doctor, finally thought he 
would dress up. That evening he came out full dress with a low collar 
and black tie. Finding that nobody else had such a combination, next 
night he came back in his sack suit. However, another man, seeing this 
doctor appear in full dress, ventured the same with high collar and 
white tie, perfectly dressed, but the only one on board or in at dinner 
that night. 

This made him feel very conspicuous, so he let off and appeared back 
in his sack suit the next night; however, the doctor being encouraged 
by the appearance of one other man in full dress, came forth on the 
third night with his full dress, stand up collar and white tie, while the 
second man didn’t. It was laughable how these men played back and 
forth on these things, trying to ape up to what they thought the other 
thought they ought to do. 

Which leads me up to the moral of this squib—the two things that are 
always getting men into complications, embarrassments, apologies, etc., 
is, first, what you think that others think; and, second, what you think 
that others think you ought to do. And, when any man steps down out 
of himself, ceases to do his own thinking and acting, fails to be himself, 
tries to ape others, please others, be others, just then is when he ties 
himself all up in a mess. Better be below standard and be naturally 
yourself and come true and ring clear, than to try to be what you are not 
and not get by with it. 


Where Are We At? 


HINA is the land of not-knowing-where-you-are-at in 
money. I have told you about the exchange at Mukden. 
i Little did I know then that we would have to study the 
question or get badly stung in every transaction. 
Practically every province in this country has a coinage 
of its own; which would be equal to every state in our 
Union having separate money. “The money good in one 
is not accepted in any other, except at a discount. You 
never know, here, what your money is worth, except from one day 
to another. One day a gold dollar is worth $1.69 or $1.70—another 
day it may be worth $1.74. If we want to exchange our American 
Express Orders we must figure when our bills will fall due, in advance, 
then watch the daily market and when the exchange is up, then buy. 
The currency is both good and bad. Recently the Bank of China and 
the Bank of Communications failed, so their money is no good. We have 
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Some More Astronomical Instruments. Note the Wonderful Intricate Castings 


to watch to see that it is not given us in change. ‘The coinage is both 
“large” and ‘‘small.’”’ The “large” money has a head on one side, the 
“small,” has not. The “small” dollar is worth about eighty cents Mex, 
the “large” dollar is worth about $1.20 Mex. So, we have to watch 
to see that when we give “large” money, we get “large” money in 
change and vice-twista. There are big pennies (as to size and value), 
and small ones of the same, and you have to be careful about them also. 
We have been instructed that when we leave Peking for Shanghai to 
sell all our local money and buy the kind that is good down there. 
Yesterday we got two Hong Kong dollars given us in exchange. We 
got rid of it as quick as we could and only then on a discount. I don’t like 
that way of doing money business. Believe me, the good old U. S. A.’s 
methods still look the best to us. 

If you give “large” money and the other fellow hasn’t “large money” 
change, then he has to give you more “small” money to make up the 
difference. 

Then there is counterfeit money, both coin and currency. ‘There is so 
much of this counterfeit money which is made so good that the average 
Chinese coolie can’t tell it from the good, that various people, thru whose 
hands it passes, thinking it is good, say so with ink and sign their name, 
on the paper money; and on the coinage they will stamp their mark in 
the center. So it is nothing uncommon to see paper with marks all over 
it and coins with the center almost stamped thru. 

Day after day has gone by and we are still staying here, seeing some- 
ing new. We are not rushing ourselves, but laying on our oars. ‘This 
is a city of sights, much to see and must not be rushed in the seeing. 

Meanwhile I will describe a few of them, as they come to mind. 
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Lama Temple 


HIS show place of Peking (really not a temple, but a 
monastery), is on Hatamen Street, near the north wall of 
Tartar City. It is easily reached by riksha from any hotel. 
Although an admission fee is charged and notices urgently 

1 request visitors to give tips, they may expect to be annoyed 

by the impudent Mongol monks. 

Although there are several temples in Peking devoted 
to this unattractive form of Buddhism, this monastery is 
the most important Lama and Mongol center, being the official residence 
of a Living Buddha, although he does not actually live there. It is 
known to the Chinese as Yung Ho Kung, or “Lamasery of Eternal 
Peace.” Originally the residence of Yung Cheng, before he came to 
the throne, that monarch stored up merit in the Lama heaven and 
at the same time strengthened his hold on the loyalty of his Mongol 
and Tibetan subjects by dedicating the property to the Lamas. Ac- 
cording to old Chinese practices no building once occupied by an 
emperor could ever be used as a dwelling place. Since his day many 
emperors have used this monastery as a means of controlling Tibetans 
and Mongols, for the abbots hold important places in the elaborate 
and complicated hierarchy of Lamaism. Many of the valuable articles 
of the monasttry are imperial presents. Even the republican Gov- 
ernment takes particular pains not to offend the 1,500 dirty monks 
who make this their home. However, Government support is not so 
munificent as was that given by the monarchs. Money grants have 


A Lama Buddhist Temple and Some of the Lama Buddhists 
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been cut off and the monastery is no longer the recipient of its former 
opulent revenue. Perhaps that is one of the reasons foreigners once so 
rigidly excluded are now welcomed. ‘The admittance fees they pay, as 
well as the tips they give, are a scanty revenue. Formerly the place 
was difficult of entry and many travelers had disagreeable experiences, 
for the ill-favored monks would surround and threaten them in what 
was usually a successful attempt to extort illegal fees. Conditions are 
better now and it is only in the more secluded places that one is annoyed 
and then, usually, by an impudent neophyte. It is interesting to note 
that these monks, who are all Mongols or Tibetans, have scorned to learn 
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Two of the Head Officials of the Lama The Cloaks of These Lama Buddhists 
Buddhist Priests Are Yellow and the Headdress of 
Feathers 


Chinese, but many of them have picked up a little pidgin English as a 
means of getting money from foreigners. 

The temple grounds are quiet and secluded, and shaded by ancient 
trees. On entering, one passes through a long, wide avenue, past the 
living quarters of the monks. ‘These poorly-ventilated cells have accu- 
mulated the filth of centuries and have doubtless furnished the setting for 
many a weird crime. Like most Buddhist structures in China, the 
monastery consists of a series of semi-detached buildings grouped about 
courtyards. The buildings, though in a sad state of decay, are decked 
with wonderful carvings and the courtyards are paved with flagstones. 
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The equipment of sacredotal paraphernalia is said to be the most com- 
plete in China. 

In the first courtyard to be entered is a pair of bronze lions worthy of 
more than passing attention, because they are remarkable examples 
of casting. In another courtyard is a huge stone monument inscribed 
on its four sides with the history of Lamaism in the Chinese, Manchu, 
Tibetan and Mongol languages. Prayer wheels, which one may turn, 
and thereby acquire the merit of having said a thousand prayers, are 
numerous. 

‘The principal object of interest in the monastery is the huge image 
of Maitreya, the Buddhist redeemer, over seventy feet high, which stands 
in a building in the northern part of the enclosure. The temple attend- 
ants say this image is “seventy elbows high,” that being the height the 
pious lama is supposed to reach in his reincarnation. ‘They state that 
the image was carved from a single tree trunk and brought from Tibet. 
It passes through several successive stories of the building it occupies 
and around it is built a staircase which the devout must climb. A huge 
praying wheel in the same building is almost as high as the image. It 
is curious to note that this stern image of Maitreya represents the same 
god that Chinese Buddhism depicts as a fat-bellied smiling creature. 

The monastery abounds in objects which are held in high esteem by 
Lamas. In one of the principal halls is an inconspicuous and somewhat 
crude and ugly image of Buddha. ‘The story goes that Emperor Chien 
Lang dreamed of the existence of this image in a temple on the borders 
of Tibet. A monk was sent to bring the image to Pekin and after sev- 
eral miraculous experiences succeeded in finding it and started to return 
with the image tied on his back. But he had to travel through Russian 
territory and the monk had a great deal of trouble finding his way as 
he did not speak Russian. He tried to learn the language and failed. 
But the image found no difficulty about understanding it and acted as 
interpreter throughout the long trip. The visitor will usually have this 
image pointed out to him as soon as he enters the building. It can be 
distinguished from the other gods by its yellow silk cape and hood. 

The many objects of interest in the monastery are too numerous to 
permit detailed description. ‘They include a golden model of paradise, 
a replica of the great Lamasery in Lhasa, images of the two hippo- 
potami which made a murderous but unsuccessful attack on Chien Lung 
and of the two grotesque servants who saved their royal master. 

In a side hall not often visited by foreigners, but accessible to those 
who are persistent, is a group of strange and often obscene images, which 
depict the grosser form of Lamaism, which appear to be connected with 
an older Phallic cult. 

Visitors should plan to see the Lama Monastery either early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon, for then they may have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing the very interesting matin, or vesper services, 
in which many of the monks take part. Clad in their yellow, orange 
or brick red costumes, the monks file into the hall and kneel about the 
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abbot, who, by lifting a bunch of peacock feathers, gives the signal for 
the service to begin. There is a burst of cymbals, drums and conch 
shells, a weird harmony which sounds like nothing else on earth. A 
chant follows, in which a prayer is recited time after time, and mean- 
while the monks make strange gestures, mysterious to the stranger, and, 
perhaps, obscure to most of the worshipers, for the Lamas have ever 
been more scrupulous about carrying out the forms of their religion 
than about learning the spirit which the forms represent. 

Those who visit Peking in the right season may be fortunate enough to 
see the famous Lama “devil dance,” which is held annually on the 
thirtieth day of the first Chinese moon. ‘This is largely attended by the 
Chinese, for although no Chinese is a Lama, many have some belief in 
the efficacy of Lama superstitions. “After a long period of waiting, 
patiently endured, several beings, half human, half devil, suddenly hurl 
themselves into the very midst of the expectant throng. Their costumes 
are weird, resembling those of Indian medicine men. Death’s-head masks 
cover their faces, red painted flames lick their limbs from foot to knee, 
and in their hands they carry fearsome-looking long-lashed whips to be 
used in clearing a space for the dance. With demoniacal yells they dash 
about, pushing back the crowd and beating the unwary till they have 
made sufficient room. Then from the temple emerges a strange proces- 
sion of dancers. “They also wear strange vestments of many colors, and 
huge, ghastly masks of birds or beasts. “To the slow and measured ca- 
dence of unmelodious music, to the sound of hand drums and great 
drums, small flutes and great flutes, and pandean pipes of a form unknown 
to Western Pan, they advance in fours, bowing and circling, their heads 
lolling from side to side with the time and movement of their bodies. 
The performance, which lasts for two hours, to the immense delight of 
the crowd, who, regardless of the attentions of the long-whipped devils, 
draw closer in an ever-diminishing circle, culminates in the cutting up 
of an effigy of the Evil Spirit.” 


Temple of Confucius 


HE Confucian Temple is located in the grounds of the Kuo 
Tzu Chien, the old national university of China. ‘The 
chief object of interest in the large hall of the temple is the 

4 ancestral tablet of the sage enshrined in an alcove. ‘Tab- 

lee lets of four sages and disciples flank the tablet of Confucius 

4 while tablets of many other disciples are placed in the hall. 

Before the alcove stands the conventional ‘‘sacred set of 

five” (one incense burner, two candlesticks and two flower 

vases). The table in front is for the sacrificial offerings. Above the 
alcove are four Chinese characters meaning, ‘““The Model Teacher of 

Myriad Ages,” a tribute paid to Confucius by Emperor K’ang Hsi. The 

tablets on the roof are also in praise of Confucius, being presented to the 

temple by various emperors. 
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There is more of interest in the courtyard, where will be found ten 
roughly chiseled boulders inscribed with a description of a great hunting 
expedition which King Shan undertook nearly three thousand years ago. 
The stones are known as the “stone drums of the Chow dynasty.” It 
will be noticed that one of the drums has been cut off and hollowed 
out as a mortar, thus destroying a part of the inscription. Grief over 
that mutilation is expressed in several famous poems. “The stones were 
discovered in the seventh century and 800 years ago they were considered 
such valuable antiquities that a special palace was built for their exhibi- 
tion at the then capital of Honnfu and the inscriptions were filled with 
gold. When the Tartars captured Honan they dug out the gold and 
carried the stones to Peking. 


THE DRUM TOWER 


In return for a small tip, the keeper of the Drum Tower, several 
blocks west of the Hall of Classics, will allow the visitor to climb to 
the top of the structure. This is reached by means of seventy-five rather 
uncomfortable steps which lead to a height of 130 feet, where an ex- 
cellent view of the Tartar City is obtained. The tower is one of the 
landmarks of Peking, as it can be seen from nearly all parts of the city. 

Formerly the hours of the watch were marked here by a clepsydra, an 
instrument which measured time by the trickling of water, but a clock 
is now used. 


THE BELL TOWER 


Between the Drum Tower and the northern wall stands the Bell 
Tower, containing one of the five great bells ordered cast by Emperor 
Yung-lo, who built the famous porcelain pagoda of Nanking. The bell 
stands on a platform 130 feet above the street level. According to 
local tradition, the casting of the bell was attended by considerable im- 
perfect specimens. The Emperor finally became angry and announced 
that another failure would result in the execution of the bell maker. 
The beautiful daughter of the bell maker visited a shrine to pray for 
her father’s success and was told in a dream that the bell would be a 
success only if a life was sacrificed in the casting. When the molten 
metal was turned into the mold, she jumped into it, and the bell was a 
success. Credulous Chinese are still able to hear low moans of pain 
proceeding from the bell. Visitors hear “the bell only at 8:30 at 
night, when the watch is changed ; its deep tones can be heard in all parts 
of the city. 

Having told this story, it is only fair to state it really applies to 
another and more remarkable bell to be found at the Buddhist temple 
Ta Chung Ssu, or “Big Bell Temple,” two and one-half miles west of 
the city. This bell is the most famous of the five cast by Emperor 
Yung Lo. The bell in Big Bell Temple is fourteen feet high, thirty- 
six feet in circumference and weighs sixty tons. It is said to be the 
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largest suspended bell in the world and is certainly the most remarkable. 
Both the inside and the outside of the bell as well as the mechanism 
with which it is hung are covered with Chinese characters, consisting of 
extracts from the Fa Hun Ching and Ling Yen Ching. These charac- 
ters are not inscribed as is usually said, but were cast with the bell. The 
bell was cast about 1408, where it now stands, and the ground excavated 
from beneath it. A temple was built over it in 1578. The bell in the 
adjoining tower, though quite remarkable for its size and workmanship, 
is in both respects inferior to the one in the temple. 


Leaving Peking 


FSUINE of your cables got us fearfully worked up for about 
five days. The code was all mixed up. If you will look 
this up you will see that it makes it appear that ‘‘Eva”’ 
(meaning, to us, “Aunt Eva’) was not “getting along 
34 as well as you expected.” This was our interpretation, 
| notwithstanding previous words in the same cable said, 
when decoded, “everything and everybody doing well.” 
Upon receipt of that ““Evabosom,” we hotfooted a wire 
direct to Beth to get the exact status. It took five days to get a reply. 
It takes two days for a cable to go from here to America. ‘Think of it, 
in this age when wireless travels 188,000 miles a second. Anyhow, dur- 
ing those five days, we had cooked up every imaginable kind of a condition 
of Aunt Eva. We had made all kinds of hurry-up return-home reserva- 
tions. We sure were in some stew. “Then came Beth’s wires informing 
us that “Mama” was well, and then we settled down to sightseeing again 
with a heartfelt relief. We donot yet know what you meant and neither 
were we able to decode the mutilation, neither was anybody else. 

This hotel is one wonder. If you can imagine a Blackhawk in the 
midst of the dirtiest, most wretched, filthy, age-old, wornout, decrepit 
city, then you can imagine our delight and pleasure. We shall leave 
Peking on the fourteenth. It is a cool 4,000 miles from Yokohama to 
Shanghai, more than 1,000 miles more than from New York to San 
Francisco. People over there have no conception of long distances until 
they come over here. Travel is in the pioneer stage here, so that it 
seems even farther. 

We leave here in the morning of the fourteenth and arrive at Shanghai 
late the night of the fifteenth with no possibility of reservations awaiting 
us at the hotel. They are as independent as hogs on ice down there, full 
up all the time, so they should worry. But we do! 

A few days before leaving Peking, we wrote to Dr. Kawaguchi, 
located in Shanghai, that we were coming and to reserve rooms for us. 
Here are two wires we received in return—makes us feel that we are 
still in touch with American ways and means. 
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“B. J. Palmer, 

“Grand Hotel, Peking. 

“Delight to see you. Reserved nice rooms for you at Palace Hotel. 
Meet you at Station tonight, fifteenth.” 


“B. J. Palmer, 

“Grand Hotel, Peking. 

“Engaged rooms at Astor Hotel instead of Palace. Everything all 
right. Wait for your coming, fifteenth.” 


And then this nice letter from Tad, just before he left his home to 
enter the army. We think back to the thousand kindnesses of T'ad’s with 
many blessings. He’s a noble kid and deserves much. Giving much, 
he’ll get much. It’s the law of returns. 


Nikumupa, Fado, Niigataken 
Japan, November 26, 1921. 
Dear B. J. and Mrs. Palmer: 

Just wonder how you folks are enjoying seeing so many things in 
Korea and China which you haven’t seen before, but I know this much, 
I surely enjoyed that short time in Japan with you folks. Wished so 
much with you more, but couldn’t help from my limited time. You sure 
gave me a great feeling of the school and I just felt nothing but spirit of 
dear old P. S. C. 

I got home just the day before the doing and they all satisfied. 

My little wife surely appreciates the gift and wanted me to thank you 
for your kindness thought. 

I am going to leave home the first of December, to Osaka, then to 
Korea and I am now busy attending for farewell party nearly every day. 

Are you getting many things in Korea and China, B. J.? I guess you 
can find many different things what you haven’t seen before, in China. 
Don’t you wish you have a branch school in every country and gather 
things and you can go around once and while and gather more and more? 

Do you know, since I came home weather is so bad, wished Mrs. 
Palmer is with us, then we could have a nice weather. 

Hoping you have a good weather in Peking just as you had in Japan, 
but one thing I know you could not see any Mt. Fuji there. 

By the time you get through seeing Peking you wish you are in dear 
U. S. A., I mean Davenport, and I tell you all folks and students at 
home are wishing and hoping you are back. 

When you go back to school, don’t forget to tell all boys and girls 
how I looked and how IJ was tickled to see you folks; how nice time Tad 
had and everything, also, my best regards to all, please. 

Now I am wishing you all good time and pleasant trip. 

Chiropractically, 
Tadashi Kanazawa. 


Thus endeth letter number seven. 
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Shanghai 


SIH E Yellow Sea is so-called because the water is as yellow 
as the Missouri and can be seen eighty-five miles out at sea. 


So far away from everything and everybody that it seems 
like being exiles from all that interests us. 

We arrived at Shanghai at eleven and were whisked 
about town in an auto. We were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornfoot to tiffin, at their home, which was most 
beautifully served. I had sat to many so-called banquets 
where real warmth of friendship was lacking, but this tifin was between 
kindred souls with a common thot where eats was incidental to the ex- 
change of that which was common. 

In the evening we had dinner at the Astor Hotel and again met our 
old friends Jack and Mrs. Mason at the Hotel Astor curio shop. If 
you ever want any genuine things from China, from a person whose word 
is positively and always reliable, and are willing to pay the price for the 
real thing that he offers, then write to Jack Mason, care of Astor Hotel, 
Shanghai, China, tell him what you want and he will give the info. 
Whatever he writes you it is, then that’s what it is. 

The harbor and river are filled with battleships, cruisers and gunboats 
of many descriptions. The streets of Shanghai are patrolled by men with 
holsters open and guns on their backs. It is evidence that there has been 
fighting close by. 


En route from Shanghai, China to Hong Kong (Victoria). 

We have had various kinds of weather since leaving San Francisco; 
it was cool there. At Honolulu we were decked out in all whites. In 
Yokohama it was heavies, and overcoats with mufflers and gloves. In 
Kobe the same. On board it was cool till Shanghai, where it was quite 
cold. Today we are feeling the balmy breezes of the southland. 

We left Shanghai at 10:30 A.M. and then dropped anchor on the 
bar at about noon and laid by till five-thirty before we could get over. 

Up in radio station, on board, it was just twelve noon. ‘They told me 
it was 10 P.M. the night before at Davenport. 

In and around Honolulu the water is blue; in and around the coasts 
of Japan it is almost a royal purple; in and around Shanghai it is brown; 
in the China Sea, which we are now crossing, it is a jade green. The 
blue and purple is because of the difference in depths; the brown because 
of mud and the green because it is comparatively shallow. 
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Fleeting Differences That Greet 
the Eye in China 


SIHE Peking yellow taxi is a clumsy, lumbering affair with a 
wild, biting, Peking pony pulling. 

=e The wedding processions in Peking are very quiet af- 
eax fairs, but the funeral processions are very noisy. 

Peking is the end of the Gobi desert. ‘Thousands of 
camels are seen on the streets of Peking. 

The great wall of China was a wonderful thing in its 
day. In those days they climbed the walls with ladders 
and shot from it with bows and arrows. ‘Today this wall would not 
stand very long against our modern artillery. ‘The great wall looks like 
some immense, slimy snake crawling over the hills. 

The paintings in the Forbidden City in Peking contain a tremendous 
amount of carved white marble. 

When Dave and I stood on the very center of the Temple of Heaven 
at Peking we both declared it was about as close as we could get to it on 
earth. 

The astronomical instruments now reposing peacefully in Peking, 
China, were captured by Germany during the “Boxer” uprising in 1900 
but the peace treaty brought them back from Berlin. 

If the people can afford it, every little home in Peking has its wall 
around its compound. It is the city of walls within walls. 

The dining room in the Grand Hotel de Peking, being of French 
management, is characteristically French. Dave and I always like to eat 
in the dining room. 

In Peking is issued a very nice guide entitled, “Everbody His Own 
Guide.” The places of interest are described in French, English, 
German, and Dutch. With each is a Chinese version; so you merely 
read your language, show it to the coolie, he reads the Chinese, and takes 
you there. It is a wonderful help. 

One of the most enjoyable trips is to the Ming Tombs. It is hard and 
cold in winter, but well worth it. By all means, take a guide. 

Ever ride in a palanquin chair? Four coolies carry you, one behind 
the other. ‘Two in front at the ends of two long sticks, and two in the 
rear at the ends of two long sticks. They alternate the shoulder rods; 
the left of the front man to the right of the rear man of the front two men; 
from the right shoulder of the front man to the left shoulder of the rear 
man, of the rear two men. ‘They carry on a dog trot and, without 
stopping, can quickly change positions. It is an art. 

The falconers of China are interesting. In Peking, go down to the 
bird district and see the birds. They are trained to fly after a seed 
thrown in the air and come back and light on your hand. They seldom 
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Want something tasty to eat? In Peking get some of those eggs which 
are several hundred years old. I am told they are not as bad as it sounds. 

It takes two men and a bull to plow with a wooden stick in China. 

A Chinese execution is a very gruesome thing. Once will be enough. 

As you see the Empress’ Palace outside of Peking and what it is today, 
you marvel at what it must have been in the days when the empress lived 
there. 

If you want to become disgusted with Buddhism, see it at its worst 
in the Lama temple. 

If you can, see the Temple of The Unmentionables. You might have 
to pull some wires to get in. 

In spite of the street restaurants, the food actually smells good. 

The beggars that meet your trains are pitiful creatures. 

We hope that your boat coals at Nagasaki. It is surprising how 
quickly, neatly, and systematically they do it. Not all boats coal there. 

In Shanghai we actually saw the Pacific end of the cable that starts at 
San Francisco. The deeper down into the ocean this cable goes, the 
smaller it becomes in diameter. The higher up it is, near the surface of 
the water, the larger it is. The reason for this is, there are shell animals 
that eat thru the surface of the cable, consequently near the surface 
where they may be it must be thick enough to overcome their ability to 
eat it. Down in the deep water they do not live, therefore this extra 
thickness is not necessary. 

We were shown an instrument in the laboratory of the Pacific Cable 
Building, by means of which they could actually tell, within a half mile 
or less, just where there was a break in the cable. 

They keep an extra cable wound up in big kegs in the water, ready 
for emergencies. 

Human labor is very cheap in Hong Kong. You see a small man 
pushing, pulling, and tugging at a load that is almost impossible. 

An amusing incident happened one afternoon, where a man pulling a 
big heavy load was not able to stop in time to avoid running into a 
jinrikisha carrying a passenger. ‘The jinrikisha man and the coolie on the 
wagon began arguing. It was not long until thirty or forty people were 
arguing, and they continued arguing until the police arrived. Then the 
police began arguing with everybody; not only the two people involved, 
but all the bystanders, and they kept this argument up until they got thru 
with it, which was about an hour later, and then they dispersed and that 
was all there was to it. 

Meanwhile, everyone had gotten it out of his system. 

At the hotel in Shanghai were two girls, twins princesses of the former 
royal czar’s family, who were doing manicure work. They were both 
girls of extreme culture and refinement. They were Russian refugees. 
They had worked their way out of Russia into Siberia, and thru Siberia 
down by Mukden, Peking, and were now in Shanghai earning money to 
come to America. We gave them, as a tip, what would be equal to $5.00 
in their money, and both girls broke down and cried, they were so happy 
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In Hong Kong, flower stores are all on one street. Almost every kind 
of flower is on sale. 


Hong Kong 


UE to arrive at Hong Kong about 3 p.m. There it is 
not known as Hong Kong. It is Victoria, but the other got 
fastened on and “took” and so it has stayed. 

The sea between Shanghai and Hong Kong is usually 
very rough. We found it very smooth, almost forgetting 
we were actually on a boat. 

So far I have not bought a cigar since I left home. Had 
several boxes presented. I find that cigars do not have the 

same flavor on the ocean they do on land. ‘The salt air affects tobacco and 

makes it bitter to almost being poisonous; that is why so many smoke pipes, 
for pipe tobacco is kept in moist-proof tins. 

Arrived at Hong Kong as per schedule, due to leave tomorrow at 2 
P.M. 

Hong Kong is a very fascinating city with its Chinese ladies in sedan- 
chairs all proceeding at a queer marching pace coming from or going 
shopping; motors; peddlers shouting their wares; children almost nude 
playing in the streets; old women pulling great loads of rocks thru the 
crowded thoroughfares; other women carrying goods home on the end of 
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A View of Hong Kong (Victoria) from the Bay Side, Showing How the City is 
Built on the Hills 
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Two Sikh Police of Hong Kong. These Are East Indians 


long bamboo poles; rikshas pulled by coolies with scarcely a thing on. 
After the silent ship life to live in this city for one night with its heat, 
bustle, noise, and confusion, is to get jazzed up and quite excited to say 
the least. 

Hong Kong, altho its population is 90 per cent Chinese, is not a 
Chinese city by. any means, as I had imagined. It runs to a great mixture. 
It is on an island, Victoria, and is properly English property, conceded at 
the end of a battle dispute to them. It is commercially English. 

Hong Kong sees many Chinese men early in the morning out with 
their birds; the cages usually decorated with bright colored silk tassels 
and fancy cups for food. Many fanciers take their birds out just like 
we take our dogs out. 

Honk Kong is one of the loveliest cities of the Far East and its harbor 
cannot be equalled anywhere in the world. ‘There are grander things to 
be seen in the world, but a sight one never forgets is the city at night 
from the peak above, or the harbor below in the daytime. The peak is 
1800 feet above the bay and looks down upon the slopes, covered with 
beautiful homes and lovely little gardens. At night it seems there are a 
million lights twinkling like stars from all along the sides of the entire 
city. The place seems to be illuminated with thousands of diamonds. 

At Hong Kong Hotel. 

‘The business section is down on the bund, the residential district up on 
precipitous hills. “Tram cars lead up to the peak. 

I was washing in the wash basin and heard a leak. Looked for it and 
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found that we had an open sewer system. The water ran into a gutter in 
the floor, the bath tub drained the same way. This gutter met with 
another like gutter from the next door room, both of which met and ran 
under a grating onto the porch, where it ran down stairs. And we were 
in the modern section! 

Here it is cheaper to have room and hall boys to run messages than to 
install a telephone service. We push button, boy comes, he goes. 


A Street Scene in Hong Kong. Mabel Is Shown in the Foreground 


In these hotels, we know what we ordered to eat, but have no way of 
knowing what we will get. 

Left Hong Kong at 2 p.M.—to return later. 

We had a rough sea practically all the way to Manila. Almost every- 
body on board ship sick. All three of us laid up for repairs. Many good 
_ sailors ‘were down stairs resting.’”’ We do not kid ourselves. 

This is what we had for dinner: Bamboo sprouts, sharks fins, almonds, 
chicken and rice, sweets, and flower tea. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Philippine Islands 


RRIVED at Manila, P. I., at 10 a.m. Several of the local 
chiropractors came out on customs boat and met us after 
i passing quarantine. As we came to dock they had a brass 
<1 band to serenade us. At dock about twenty of the chiro- 
‘ssl. Practors with the two opposing local schools were here to 
welcome us. 

Passing customs the band led, autos followed and we 
paraded to the Manila Hotel, where wonderful reservations 
were made for us in advance. 


Mabel and a Filipino Woman in Characteristic Street Dress. No Hats 

Banners were on the dock welcoming all of us. We shall send these 
home for proper framing for future reference. 

Received a cable from home, which we are always glad to get. 

We went thru the usual shooting of our physogs and interviews by the 
newspaper men on dock and at the hotel. 

Later the band came to the front of the hotel and serenaded us, altho 
by that time we were in our rooms getting our land legs. The group got 
out of the cars and we had a short reception in the lobby. 
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A Filipino Belle with the Proverbial Cigarette 


Our rooms here are wonderful ; corner suite overlooking the entire bay. 

Since leaving home we have had Japanese yen, Shanghai dollars 
(Mex), Hong Kong dollars and now here at Manila we have pesos. It 
keeps us guessing to come out even on exchange, both going in and com- 
ing out. But we will have other kinds before we get back to the world’s 
standard—American, gold. 

Just now, from the other room, Mabel “‘hollered”’ out, “I saw a million 
ants on the floor and hundreds of lizards on the walls.” 

We lost no time getting out to see the town. We did forty miles in 
town to get the general lay. 

We wound up at Bilibid Prison, where IJ witnessed that which I have 
never seen in any prison anywhere. 

We entered, climbed stairs, and walked along a gangway that led to the 
center of the grounds, where we climbed to a platform that went all the 
way around. ‘The inspector general asked our party up to his lookout, 
thus showing us special courtesy. “Che buildings are arranged outward 
like spokes from a hub, where, from our vantage place, we could see in all 
directions. 

The band of eighty pieces first appeared, closing their opening number 
by playing the Star Spangled Banner, while all saluted bareheaded as the 
flag came down. All bared, including the prisoners. ‘The band then 
played while all the prisoners, each section in its own reserve within the 
spokes, went thru physical drills, after which came the chow drill. We 
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stood at this central point and saw all this taking place in the various 
sections. 

It was a developmental process in reformation work which exceeded 
anything I have ever seen. 

The Bilibid Prison is known the world over for its black and white 
wicker furniture, made by the convicts and sold for them by the prison 
officials, out of which they get a certain commission. ‘The author has 
fourteen pieces of this furniture in the Oriental parlors in his home. It 
is the heaviest made and most solidly constructed wicker furniture in the 
world. Recently the U. S. Government has placed a ban on the importa- 
tion of any prison-made merchandise, even tho it be from any of our own 
island possessions. This may be proper against other countries, but ought 
not to be against our own. 

I write this at 7 p.m. while we are all dressing for dinner (oh yes, 
we do, dinner jacket and everything) and J happened to look up at the 
ceiling, to see a chameleon climbing around. He catches the mosquitoes, 
so I guess he is all right. We are warned that there are mosquitoes by 
having the boy come in and put down the mosquito nets around our beds. 

Another interesting angle—while down at dinner tonight, Dave looked 
up in the lattice work right over our table in the dining room and there 
was a big rat running around. 

It is interesting, in your room, to hear these chameleons chattering just 
like monkeys to each other, right out loud. 

And just to show you how grand this hotel is, the furniture is 
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A Filipino Carromata, the ‘‘Velie’’ of the Philippines 
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Dave in a Filipino Rubber-tired Carromata 


mahogany, and the floors are so elegant that there are no rugs nor carpets 
to cover them. 

Mr. Robb, President of the Manila Chamber of Commerce, called and 
invited me to address it next Wednesday noon. Impossible, as we sail 
at 4 P.M. Tuesday afternoon. 

We received a wonderful bouquet of roses. 

The Mayor here desires to formally welcome us to Manila and present 
us the keys to the city. 

Tonight, there was to have been a big ball in our honor. But our great 
desire to have a perfect rest, to get away from all “shop,” caused us to 
decline the honor that we would have usually accepted. 

In our various trips we have traveled in many odd vehicles and on 
various animals, but we have yet to experience camels and elephants. 
These will come before we get home from this trip. 

There are over 7,500 of the Philippine Islands, with only about 2,500 
of them named. It is an eye-opener. 

The average American has little conception of our possessions on the 
other side of the world. When we speak of the Philippine Islands, we 
think of a few of them, that they have wild, savage natives who fight 
and kill, etc. 

The people are of the Malay race. There are 43 different tribes, with 
87 dialects. 

How easy and how wrong it is to prejudge a person or people. During 
the Columbian World’s Fair there was an Igorrote village. They were 
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from the Philippine Islands. They wore no clothing, ate dogs, were 
head hunters, and a very savage people. 

Then came the Spanish-American war with Aguinaldo, which verified 
our previous opinion of these people. ‘These things form the opinion that 
the natives of this archipelago are savages, wild, cannibals, etc. 

On the contrary, they are much like our southern Negro, or the 
Hawaiian natives—peaceful, industrious, happy aborigines. “Their faces 
are good to look upon, their smiles appear happy, and they are intelligent, 
all of them. 

The vehicles of the Philippine Islands are the caritella, carimata, and 
caribou cart, as well as automobiles. 

The sports of the islands are very similar to ours, with the addition of 
cock fighting, which is not permitted within the city limits, but just on the 
other side of the road which separates the limits from the country is a 
large cock-fighting ring where the natives go Sundays and bet their week’s 
wages away. 

The religion is largely the Roman Catholic, for the people of the cities. 
The natives in the mountains have their own tribal customs. The author 
has a large group of native idols which have seen service in some of the 
various temples of some of the various tribes. “The women wear dresses 
with large puffed sleeves made from pifia cloth which is woven with the 
fiber of the pineapple leaf. A soft, wiry, but delicate, transparent ma- 
terial. Also a water fabric called jusi (beautifully embroidered). 

There are no appearances of begging of any kind, anywhere. 
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Réady to Go Shopping in the Philippines. Advancejthe Sparker by Shoving 
on the Lines 
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Spent Sunday sightseeing and resting. Much to tell, but will leave it 
all to your imagination. Saw the churches, old fighting grounds, the 
walled city, aquarium, and rode down Escalta, the 5th Avenue of Manila, 
etc. 

One item, however, is worth mentioning. ‘There is a Catholic Spanish 
church here made entirely of steel, built in sections in either Spain or 
Belgium, brot over here and erected. This includes the inside ceiling and 
walls as well as outside walls and two high spires. During the St. Louis 
exposition it was knocked down, transported to St. Louis, and then rebrot 
back here and set up. It is the only instance I have ever known of such a 
large structure being built that way, moved and removed. 

We acknowledge with thanks a Baliwag straw hat, a basket of roses, a 
set of abalone seashell desk ornaments, a box of candy and a box of Manila 
cigars from the various groups. 

We sailed at 4 P.M. 

Rough sea, enroute from Manila back to Hong Kong. All laid up for 
repairs. We felt better when we learned that stewardess and hair 
dressers were sick on this trip, which was unusual. Misery likes company. 


Fleeting Differences That Greet the 
Eye in the Philippine Islands 


LLOTZENUIN the second trip around instead of getting three separate 

| passports, with three different fees of vise, for each country, 
we got one and had three photographs put on it. I wish you 
could see that passport, it is a mass of rubber stamps. 

One of the most interesting things, I think, J have ever 
seen on board ship was a Jiggs dinner party at Dinty 

m1) Moore’s, the passengers acting the characters. Jiggs was 

there, and so were Maggie and Dinty Moore. The dining 

room was littered up and made to look like a bar room. The dinner con- 

sisted of corn beef and cabbage, wienerwursts, and things of like character. 
Sawdust was on the floor and everything in keeping. 

On board ship there is an American National Red Cross, which has a 
high seas membership, and, of course, everybody joins. 

‘The newspapers get reports in advance of the well-known persons 
aboard ship and print these in the papers, consequently everybody on land 
knows who is coming. 

The grass-thatched houses are common out in the districts of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Women wear great big broad white collars, puffed up, mosquito net 
sleeves, and very wide flowing skirts. 

The carabao bull is the animal of locomotion. 

The Manila Hotel is a beautiful structure and very interesting. 
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Hong Kong Again 


AE left Manila—the town of organization, quietness, order- 
liness and industry. We are now in Hong Kong—the 
town of noise, hustle and bustle, people jostling you, crowd- 
ing you. Early morning and late evening noises. 

Hong Kong is on a line with about Havana, Cuba, yet 
today we drove about the island with our overcoats on. 
4 This is winter here, yet not cold nor hot as might be ex- 
pected. We are preparing for heat further south on our 


trip. 

This is the land of smoking women. Ninety-nine out of 100 smoke 
cigarettes—on tram cars, in hotels, on the street, in autos, everywhere. 

Tonight at a local “cinema” we saw “The Thief of Bagdad,” starring 
Douglas Fairbanks. Everywhere we were in the States it was not, and 
when we were, it had just come or gone. It cost us $2.00 Hong Kong 
money and it was worth it. We got “first class” tickets and sat amongst 
“third class” people to see a “first class’ show, paying therefor a “first 
class” fee. 

My thots frequently revert back home to my friends and near friends. 
It has been very faintly suggested that I used “high-pressure salesman- 
ship.” I would suggest that such persons should come over here and 
witness the highest type of ‘high-pressure salesmanship” in the world. 


A “Velie”? Taxi at Saigon 
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Suppose you were a white man, and you went into one of these shops to 
buy something—and it doesn’t make any difference what, or where—as 
soon as you express a desire to look, and then to ask the price, they have 
raised on you—and you know it. You begin to argue back. Soon there 
is a crowd of arguing jibbering and jabbering people surrounding you, 
crowding in on you physically and mentally, all determined that you 
shall not cause the Chinese man to “loose face.” You either out-argue the 
crowd or go away in disgust, or come up in your price if he comes down in 
his, and as soon as the deal is closed the crowd that was helping the mer- 
chant sell to you disappears. 

I call it “high-pressure salesmanship” when twenty clerks all try to sell 
the same thing to the same person at the same time, all arguing in an un- 
known tongue, all squeezing in on all sides. Some difference between that 
and a printed sheet that speaks plain, honest-to-God language that all who 
run may read, that comes to you thru the mail where you can take your 
time, all alone, and deliberate on your next action and then reject it if you 
wish at your leisure. 

{t is six weeks today since we left home. I awaken during the night 
and I look back and see my loved ones, my friends. I picture them and 
what they are doing. I plan their day’s activities for them. Comes 
Sunday and I think of “that old gang of mine.” And we long to be back 
home. 

One thing the oriental East must be given credit for, the knives used at 
table are sharp as razors. ‘This is everywhere found to be so. Not so at 
home. 

Some signs we saw today in a ride— 

“Look Out for the Loco” 
“Stop Dead Quick” 

“Push Horn” 

“Drive Dead Slow” 

“Stick No Bill” 

“Look Glass Adjusted Rapid” 

It’s “pidgin” English. 
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En Route to Indo-China 


AILED on S.S. Angers Messageries Maritimes, en route to 
Singapore, via Touraine and Saigon. ‘There is always one 
regret that stands out when we make a trip of this kind. 
We think back home of the many friends, one by one, as 
they come to mind, and we wish they were on board with 
us either suffering seasickness or enjoying sunshine. 

This is a French line, French people, French language, 

French service, F'rench food, French customs, French maga- 

zines (00, la, la). It’s like going to school all over again. It keeps one on 
tiptoes to ‘‘get wise” to everything that is so different. 

The French and English have been harder hit by the war than I had 
any idea. ‘This is proven by the most rigid economy practiced in French 
lands with French people. America made money, hence, by comparison, 
is an “extravagant” nation. We have been accustomed to much more 
than we are now getting. It is hard to come down, but when the 
reason is understood it takes off the keen edge of bitterness that we 
might otherwise hold against them, even when we are willing to pay the 
difference to get what we want—and can’t get it. 

Few at home have any idea how cheap things are over here. 
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The Three of Us with the Two of Them, at Saigon, Indo-China 
247 
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At Hong Kong Dave got a pongee silk suit—two coats, two trousers. 
I got one pongee silk coat. We each got two “monkey” summer dinner 
jackets. The goods was furnished and the clothes tailor made. The 
sae for all was $115.00 (Hong Kong) or about $60.00 gold (Amer- 
ican). 

En route to Touraine, Endochine, sometimes called by us, Indo-China, 
pronounced here as ‘“‘endosheen.” 

We have ‘‘cabin de luxe No. 3.” The “luxe” is that we have a 
private bath, which is considered an extravagance on board. All others 
stride to a public bath, with hardly any clothes on, men and women. 

Look at your world map and you will see where we are now. 

Rained, cold and drizzly, in spite of the fact that we are down here. 
I wore my spring long underwear and winter suit and my gherkin. Ran 
into Touraine, but could not go ashore. 

On the American boats, the officers are human and mix with the 
passengers. On French liners they hold aloof. 

We pulled out of Touraine at noon. Heavy swells at present. All 
laid up, none sick, but none certain. We are becoming better sailors. 

Bells are constantly ringing on this boat all day. Small bells for 
children, medium size for second class, large ones for first class, still 
others for steerage. Breakfast at 6:30 and lunch at 11:30 and dinner 
at 7:30. 

These boats are “‘wet,’’ and the heaviest drinkers are Americans. Per- 
haps that accounts for the abominable coffee, tea, chocolate, and water. 

American Express checks are good everywhere all the time. If you 
do foreign traveling, remember that. 

This boat serves more dishes with less food than any place I have ever 
seen. They will serve as high as seven plates to one meal and then you 
go away hungry. I would rather have food and less style. ‘“‘Camou- 
flage” is a French word. 

The stars in the southern tropics are actually a dark green color. The 
atmosphere makes them seem so. In our country they are bright like 
diamonds. Here they are green as emeralds. 

Arrived at Saigon, the principal port of Indo-China, as the Christmas 
bells were ringing at midnight Christmas eve. 

We arrived at the outer harbor and then skinned up the river for 60 
miles, arriving at dock about 11 o'clock at Xmas eve. Many of our 
Catholic passengers got off as quickly as possible and went up to attend 
mass, as this is a French Catholic country so far as the foreigners are 
concerned. 

Got off the boat and stopped at Continental Palace (with emphasis) 
Hotel. We got a bath room—and they are scarce and “extravagant.” 
It was built up on stilts, with a great, big, open void underneath. It 
was lead floored, with big pipes exposed and a stream of water about 
like a fire hose, at least a two-inch stream. No pressure. “The bathtub 
is about eight feet square and about four inches deep. 

The native people of this country are Annamites and Tonkins. They 
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are Chinese looking and are very polite. The small boys ride the water 
buffalo which they can control, but no man can. 

The women are light and of brown skin, delicately formed, have high 
cheek bones and small feet. “They are quite refined. 

The next day it was 150 degrees and was our first actual immersion 
into the real hot temperatures. All the shops lock up their doors, cease 
business, pull down the curtains, and nobody is awake between about 
10:30 A.M. to about 3 or 4 P.M. 

The French and Chinese constitute the mass of the foreign popu- 
lation. 

This is the first place we ran into betel-nut chewers. 

“Pidgin French” is the way English is spoken here. 

The female dregs of France gather here to give and to get. They 
are in evidence everywhere. ‘The heat and seasoning and the general at- 
mosphere, as well as practically no clothing on anybody, tends to breed 
the spirit of sex. Children of ten, mostly girls, are quite well acquainted 
with that which few men at home know much about. 

It is Christmas. You at home have your cold. We have heat; wear- 
ing our thinnest, getting under fans, mosquito nettings wearing pith 
helmets to protect our heads from the beating-down, penetrating sun 
rays that would bake our kabeeza beans. 

The “foreign” women here have the biggest hips and breasts of any 
people I have seen yet. The women know how to show them to the 
best commercial value. They sure know how to dress. 


Watering the Streets with Bullock-sprinklers 
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Christmas in Saigon, Out on the Highway 


The Continental Palace Hotel, the best there is, cuts off the water 
and electric supply early in the evening and none comes on until late 
the following morning. You go to wash or take a bath and no water. 
Why have one? We only had one—one day. 

I shall remember Saigon as the city of cockroaches (four inches long), 
grasshoppers (three inches long), and crickets (two inches long). 
Thousands of them. ‘The natives pull off the heads, legs, and wings, 
and eat them. 

Our Christmas dinner contained, amongst the other eleven plates, a 
leg of Endocheen venison killed in the forests a few miles from town. 

We came aboard ship last night, expecting to pull out at four this 
morning. No such luck. A heavy fog on the ocean—fifty miles away— 
prevented. We are scheduled to pull out at one this noon. ‘Time isn’t 
anything to these people. 

At breakfast this morning the Frenchmen on board came down to 
breakfast, in the dining saloon, in their pajamas and slippers. (I wish 
the women did the same.) In these tropical countries human naked- 
ness means nothing—and then again, on the other hand, it means every- 
thing. Open urinal stalls abound where you can see the head and 
shoulders and the legs from the knees down. I have just witnessed a 
woman bathing in the muddy water in the river, alongside the boat, with 
nothing on. ‘The native people are broad shouldered, small breasts and 
hips, and well developed legs. Children are almost as plentiful as in 
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The money problem is a corker. You exchange whatever you have 
into whatever you need as you enter a country or city. You exchange 
whatever you have left, as you leave, into what you need in next country 
or city. Money changers come on board and make even exchange. At 
present I have English sterling ($50.00), French francs ($20.00), and 
Singapore dollars ($15.00) in my pocket. I just exchanged twenty 
Saigon piasters into twenty Singapore dollars, where we go now. Money 
here at Saigon is no good at Singapore. 

Our little family had a genuine pow-wow over you folks at home on 
Christmas day. We discussed (and cussed) practically everybody. 
Some one, some the other. The fact remains—we thot of you and it is 
worth while to have that done. 

For the first time men tip their hats to men, arise upon men arriving, 
shake hands; arise upon men leaving, shake hands and tip their hats to 
each other. French people are very civil in some things and extremely 
polite in some others. 

Seven weeks ago today we left home. We miss all of you “back 
home” very much. I take it that our being gone is a blessing. 

Haven't bot a cigar yet on this trip. Am now on my last box of 
Presidentes, given me by kind friends in Manila. From now on I don’t 
know what I’ll get. 

Today the China Sea is like glass. Sun very bright. All on board. 
Men and women here must wear pith helmets. The sun just sets right 
down and bores right in, burns your brains and gives you a ko for weeks. 
We watch ourselves religiously. People here may wear next to nothing 
but they always wear their helmets. Dark glasses protect our eyes against 
the sun, which frequently produces sun blindness. 


The Zebra-horse and One of His Best Friends 


Looking North in “‘A Little Bit o’ Heaven.” The Birth of Venus, an 
Original by Faglioni Bruno. It Has Never Been Copied. The Lower 
Two Ponds Are Stocked with Goldfish 
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MALAYA 


Singapore 


RRIVED at Singapore, Malay States, at 11 A.M. The 
entrance into the harbor of Singapore with its coconut and 

“Z| flamboyant trees was very pretty. It is always hot here 
and golf is played in pith helmets over a new hilly course. 
3] s« Singapore is the hub of the Far East, a crossroads be- 

tween all the travel between the Near East, Middle East, 
and Far East, going around the world, or on the way to 
New Zealand, Australia, etc. It is an embarking and dis- 
embarking transfer point for freight, passenger traffic and mail. It is a 
nice place to break a journey, and full of life. 

If you really want to get a real touch of a commingling of the low life 
of a cess pool of humanity, go into Malay Street at night, but I would 
urgently suggest that you have a body guard of some competent police or 
guide who knows whereof he trods. 

Thousands of trees grow along the coast, and they are among the most 
useful for building houses and for matting roofs, and copra which is used 
for margarine, soap, brooms, spirit arack, and hundreds of other com- 
modities. Almost everything can be made out of the body, leaf, bark and 
fruit of this most utilitarian fruit tree. 

This city has a population of 350,000. It is built on a flat island. It 


Door Man and Yours Truly at Raffles Hotel, Singapore, Malaya 
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The Traveler’s Fan Palm with a Native Hut Built up Off the Ground 


is located half-way between China and India—and a terribly long way 
from home if you were in any hurry to get back. ‘The sanitation is ex- 
cellent, considering. 

This is New Year’s Day. I certainly am glad we are on land on an 
occasion of this kind. 

This is the nearest we will come to the equator on this trip. We are but 
90 miles from it. . 

The world is small. Met four people here who knew us, recognized 
us, and called us by name. 

We had tiffin with Mr. and Mrs. Watson at their delightful Singapore 
home. I ate for the first time, mangosteen—the most wonderful fruit in 
the world. It cannot stand to be shipped. When exposed to the air, it 
spoils in five minutes. 

We are “ensconced” at the Hotel Raffles, room 145, best it has. We 
have four end rooms in our suite. “The beds have a bolster roll about 
three feet long and ten inches in diameter. No, they are not pillows; 
they are to be placed between your legs while you sleep to keep them cool. 

I must describe the bathroom. ‘This hotel is a right up-to-the-minute 
modern hotel—one of the very best in the Far East. Outside, up above, 
is a tank for reserve water, from which a pipe leads down thru an open 
grill in the outer wall to a faucet about five feet above the bath tub. 
Wanting water, you turn this on and it gravitates down and splashes into 
and outside of the tub. “The tub is modern. From this pipe that leads in, 
juts off another overhead pipe which leads to an overhead shower, which 
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sprays on the open floor. The drain from the bath tub leads out onto the 
floor, over the floor, down thru a hole in the wall, to the outside street. 
The “W.C.” is two pans set in wooden seats, over which you place a 
wooden top. When used, you empty some fluid therein from a bottle 
which stands close by. It’s a great life if you don’t weaken. 

Here, we, for the first time, ran into the sarong—the skirt. The sarong 
is a piece of goods about 5 yards long and about 36 inches wide. It is 
placed around the body, from the hips down, the two ends brot forward, 
twisted here, and then folded in, and what is gathered at the waist band 
becomes a roll, rolling itself within itself, until it becomes a sort of belt 
which holds it on and up. It is made of various materials from cotton to 
silk, from dull working colors to the brightest of dressy colors. 

It usually becomes the one-piece suit complete, male and female. 

Away from home, how good letters seem from home. “Today a whole 
scad came from Davenport, as well as Eastern friends. Friends are those 
who are closest to us, know most about us, and still fight for the things we 
fight for. Letters full of love, respect and kind words sure are a joy to 
get here from port to port. 

‘Today come letters from Honolulu speaking of the talk delivered there. 
I shall pass them on for their merit value. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, Nov. 25, 1924. 


To Dr. and Mrs. B. J. Palmer and son ‘“‘Dave”—The Palmer Trio. 


My dear Friends: Friends? Yes! Absolutely. We are all tied to the 
human race by the ties of brotherhood. God has bestowed upon us many 
gifts, but not more precious than that of friendship. I am one of many 
friends, though newly found, you left behind at Honolulu, that “most 
beautiful island anchored in any ocean.” 

‘The real purpose of this message is to express my gratitude and appreci- 
ation to you for the forceful truth which you so emphatically drove home 
to each one who was so fortunate as to be permitted to hear you. You 
have awakened in me something and that something is reaching out for 
more of the same crumbs of wisdom, and I wish each and every member 
of the Civic Club and the Chamber of Commerce might have heard you. 

I would so love to keep in touch with you and some time in the future, 
when you are settled again in Davenport, would love to receive some 
literature for my own enlightment. 

I hope the wonderful trip you have planned will prove to be all you 
anticipate. I’m so glad you have this privilege because you know so well 
how to pass on the good you glean. 

I have both Drs. Arnold and Slater in this building in which the C. of 
C. is housed, and intend to know more of you and your wonderful school 
and splendid purpose through them as time permits. 

Dr. Arnold made the remark that he was writing you and I decided to 
drop these few lines to again thank you for the privilege of hearing you 
last Friday. 
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God bless you and I hope we may meet again. G. Stanley McKenzie, 
President of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, was greatly impressed 
with you all and with your splendid lecture. 

I hope your Christmas, in some foreign country, wherever you may be, 
will be interesting and enjoyable. 

I wish you all an abundance of the best there is in life—you surely de- 
serve it. Thank God for such as you. 

Most cordially and sincerely, 
“ALOHA Nut O1.” 
Evsig KUHN Brown. 
Asst. Sec’y Chamber of Commerce. 


HONOLULU ADVERTISING CLUB 


Honolulu, Hawaii, Nov. 22, 1924 


‘ 


Dr. B. J. Palmer, D.C., Ph.C., 
Hong Kong, China. 


Dear Doctor: In the early part of this year, while I was visiting on 
the mainland, I had the pleasure of listening to your talk at the Oakland 
Advertising Club. I was very happy indeed to receive a letter from the 
Educational Director of the A. A. C. W., stating that you would soon be 
in Honolulu, en route to the Orient. It was gratifying indeed to learn 
that I would thus again have the opportunity of meeting you and hearing 
your lecture on ““The Value of Personality in Salesmanship.”’ 

I desire to state that the members of our Club who were present at the 
Blue Room of the Alexander Young Hotel yesterday thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated your interesting, inspiring talk. 

On behalf of the officers and members of the Honolulu Advertising 
Club, I desire to thank you and express the hope that it will not be too far 
off in the future, when you will again visit Hawait and favor us with 
another lecture. 

With best wishes for a very pleasant and enjoyable tour, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Henry BREDHOFF, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


HAWAII CIVIC CLUB 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Nov. 26, 1924. 
Mr. B. J. Palmer, 
Care of Mr. T. I. Arnold, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Dear Sir: The Hawaiian Civic Club wish to thank you for the very 
interesting talk given by you at its community luncheon held the 21st 
instant at the Alexander Young Hotel. 

Very truly yours, 
Eva R. Hart, Secretary. 
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That bed bolster I told you about that they have down here is called 
a “Dutch wife.” It gets its name because it came from Java, which is a 
Dutch possession. But I have another reason why it is called ‘‘a Dutch 
wife. 

Here we are but three degrees from the equator. I have been told 
much about the unbearable, terrific heat. Between eleven and three there 
is a lassitude comes upon one and you feel listless and indifferent, but even 
with that I do not feel mentally nor physically lazy. Many take their 
“siesta’’—I have not yet come to it. As for the nights, they are cool and 
comfortable, in fact a light wrap is comfortable over the day’s summer 
things, but this is their winter, which makes quite some difference. 

Saigon—which we passed thru several days ago—I believe is one of the 
most wicked and sexually criminal towns I have ever been in. The air 
reeked with it, the atmosphere smelled of it, and the faces spelled it every 
where. Women and men alike. 


New Year’s Eve 


When it’s midnight at home, it is New Year’s Eve here. 

I am glad we are on land for a few days. Seven weeks almost con- 
tinuously on water. I am more than satisfied that over two-thirds of 
the earth’s surface is water. We shall be on land three weeks steady and 


Comparison with the Author at Its Foot 
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then short jumps from country to country, but most of time on land 
from now on. 

Some of: the fruit of the tropics will interest you. 

The mangosteen is sometimes called the Queen’s fruit because it is 
said to be the only fruit, from all the English possessions, that Queen 
Victoria had never tasted. It is a dark reddish-brown, thick rind, en- 
closing a number of carpels like an orange—the juicy flesh-like fruit 
has a flavor of peach and pineapple, apples, roses, and snow. I know 
that description sounds peculiar, but we were a long time analyzing it 
and that is just what its components taste like. It cannot be shipped 
nor has it ever been transplanted to any other country. 

The durian has a hard prickly rind of dark green color (like our hedge 
orange except very much larger), contains a soft creamy colored pulp 
with an extremely offensive odor and tasted like a combination of onions 
and turpentine, but it is said that when one becomes accustomed to the 
odor and taste, it is delicious. Others tell me that if you do not smell it, 
and only smell and taste the inside fruit as served, that it is easily liked. 

The snake charmers, fakers, sorcerers, with their cobras, basket-dis- 
appearing tricks, etc., abound here in plenty. 

Every night, here, we see the Southern Cross. It looms up beautifully 
in the skies. 

We have learned two words of the local language, because we need 
both: “piggy” (to go) and “marycene” (come). 

The birds interested me greatly, especially the brain bird, night jar, 
kingfisher, laughing thrush, bird of paradise, dove, bluebird, copper smith, 
bulbul, parakeet, Java swallow, and “did-you-do-it?”; likewise the fly- 
ing foxes, minute snakes, scorpions, millepedes, and centipedes. 

The brain bird gets its name from the fact that in the evening or early 
morning they come and sit on your window ledge and have such a pitiful, 
mourning wail that it fairly drives people crazy and they are compelled 
to get up and drive them away. 

The laughing thrush gives such a perfect reproduction of a person’s 
hearty laugh that it startles you. You look around for the person. 

The bird of paradise has wonderful plumage, something akin to that 
of the peacock. 

The bluebird is the fairy bird of happiness, and recalled to my mind 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s story of ‘The Blue Bird.” 

“Did-you-do-it?”’ is the exact call of this bird, with a rising inflection 
at the end of the question. 

The minute snake gets its name from the fact that if once bitten you 
will live but about one minute afterwards, its venom is so poisonous. It is 
about 3 inches long, smaller than a lead pencil, and camouflages its 
color. 

Minute snakes, scorpions, millepedes, and centipedes are found in bath 
rooms, possibly in your bedrooms upstairs, and it behooves you to ‘watch 
your step” and “keep to the right.” The “‘millepede” has countless legs. 

Today we visited the kingdom of the Sultan of Jahore. We met his 
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son, Prince Abubakar. He speaks excellent English and was very 
democratic. His father (the Sultan) is absolute monarch over a terri- 
tory about 100 miles square and the people therein. He holds life and 
death, and is very wealthy. We went thru his mosque, he being a 
Mohammedan. We took a foto of Mabel, Dave, H.R.H., the Prince, 
and myself, on his estate. Wealthy people come out here to shoot ele- 
phants, Bengal tigers, python snakes, and other wild game. 

We passed many miles of rubber trees—our first real sight of rubber 
as it comes out in the milk, or latex; we also decided that here in Malaya 
vegetation runs riot in wild tropical luxuriance. 


Malay States 


EW Year’s Day. The Raffles Hotel is the hub of all social 
activities of this colony, as is usual here in the Far Fast. 
Last night was no exception. The crowd came early, they 
drank much, they had a good time, they danced until 2 A.M., 
and they were a jolly, lively crowd, but I did not see one 
drunk. ‘They were the most orderly, refined, large gather- 
ing I have ever seen where the crowd was promiscuous and 
public, in a public place in a cross roads ocean town, where 
everything was wet and the sky was the limit, that I have ever seen any- 
where. It certainly speaks well for the community. Drinking, yes, but 
courteous to a fault. 


Some of the Pot-bellied Natives Outside of Batu Caves, Back of Kualau Lumpur, 
alaya 
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The General Type of Kiddies on a Rubber Plantation. Note What Mabel Calls 
“the modesty pieces’’ on the Little Girls. Note the Extended Abdomens 


Saigon would have been the very opposite. French, however. This 
colony is English. “These Malay States have different national advisers 
and thus reflect the nation in large measure and its ideals. 

Yesterday, on the bill of fare we had “‘soused fish.” Sure enuf, it was 
pickled. Did we steal the term? 

New Year’s Day, 1925, and all of us away down here within ninety 
miles of the equator, wearing the thinnest we have of summer clothes; 
dancing out in the open last night. 

We received our Christmas and New Year’s cards from home today, 
New Year’s Day. 

We say goodbye to Singapore with its countless tip-waiting servants; 
to Raffles Square, a memorial to the man who had a vision in a far 
country; to our charming friends, the Watsons, who made our stay so 
delightful and our New Year’s a never-to-be-forgotten day. 

Left Singapore at 8 p.m. on sleeper of Federated Malay States 
Railways for Kuala Lumpur. 

Today it was 155 in the sun at noon and 85 in the shade at the same 
time. This climate is peculiar in that respect. It sometimes has a 
variance of as great as 80 degrees between sun and shade heat, same day, 
same place. And even in the sun you don’t feel the heat as much as it is. 
You will sit in the shade and feel cool, yet it is 85. Put ice in water 
and it is melted very quickly. 

Arrived at Kuala Lumpur. The sleepers are “carriages” and the 
dining car is a “restaurant car.” ‘The hotel here is run by the railways, 
much like the C. P. R. maintains its hotels. 
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We had “‘a room and bath.” We paid for a private bath and all we 
got was a private entrance, downstairs, to a public bath. Over here they 
splash the bath on themselves. At first I thot it was very crude. I 
am finding out that for hot weather it is the most cooling way there is. 

We visited the Kualau Lumpur rubber plantation and works. We 
were presented with eight and one-half pounds of “latex” rubber. This 
is the first thin, flat shape in which it is rolled after it has coagulated. 
It makes wonderful rough bath rags. I have about 200 in this eight 
pounds. 

The rubber tree is tapped much like we do our maple syrup trees in 
Vermont. Little china cups are attached at the bottom of the drip cut 
in the bark and then as the little cups fill up with the latex it is emptied 
in large earthen jars and hauled to the plant set down about the center 
of the plantation. China and earthen dishes must be used, for tins or 
other metals have a reaction on the rubber that spoils it. The latex 
is then mixed with certain chemicals which coagulate it. This coagu- 
lated latex is then allowed to set and is then put thru a machine which 
grinds it out much like a washing-wringer wrings out clothing, into 
certain widths and thicknesses, which is then hung up to “cure.” It is 
then put into bales and awaits shipments to the overseas market. The 
Malaya government has a standing ruling to only allow so much ex- 
portation, irrespective of the annual yield. In this way the price is kept 
standard by government control. We tried to buy some of the latex 
cured rubber but we could not do so because the annual ratio had been 
delivered, even tho we wanted but eight pounds. 


In the Kualau Lumpur Rubber Plantation, Malaya 
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Malaya is the home of the “kris,’’ a long, slender, irregularly shaped, 
hand-hammered, laminated-steel knife. I secured a wonderful collection, 
including several executioner’s blades. But, as that is one of my hobbies, 
we'll not discuss it any further or it might run up into many pages, for 
you know what a man is when he begins riding one of his pets. 

The director of the museum here, Mr. Bundelbury, told me of wild 
elephants about eight miles from town. They runin herds. Three pair 


have been shot in town this year. Pythons are common in the jungles 
near here. 


A Native of Malaya_Gathering Latex on a Rubber Plantation 


In the afternoon we drove out into the jungles hoping to see something 
of the wild life. We got into the Batu Caves, where snakes were in 
schools, flocks, herds, droves, etc. Altho we went where elephants were, 
we did not see any, but we did see hundreds of little black kiddies ranging 
from a day old up to 12 or 13 years, and plenty of “Holy Men.” 

Left Kualau Lumpur at 8 p.m. for Penang. 

Sunday, January 4. 

Arrived at Penang at 6 A.M., stopping at Eastern and Oriental Hotel. 
It is a port town. Altho called Penang, it is officially known as George- 
town. 

The Siamese Consul drove us to the Snake Temple. 

The Snake Temple has vividly green snakes crawling around every- 
where and are worshipped as sacred. Lying away back in the hills is a 
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gorgeous Chinese temple, one of the nicest laid out temples I think we 
have ever seen. In this temple are hundreds of sacred turtles, all the way 
from big whoppers down to babies, trying to exist with the big boys 
climbing all over them. ‘They are fed by the foreigners buying food to 
see them fed (even the church has an eye to a sustaining business method ). 

There is a funicular railroad that goes up the hills here that is very 
steep (about 60 degrees). It is said to be the steepest railroad in the 
world. You sure feel it, too. I think it is the steepest, straight up and 
down, we have ever been. It is 2380 feet up (or down). Mabel was 
timorous, but we made it just the same. The cars practically counter- 
balance. 

On our way home it rained. The water on the asphalt actually 
steamed, like cold air does over warm water on a river in the fall. It 
was a fog. 

The daybreaks and nightfalls here in the Orient are beautiful. 

This Malay peninsula produces rubber, cocoanuts, tin, and is full of all 
kinds of tropical life. 

When we left Singapore, we left the most southern point of this trip. 


Monday, January 5. 

Left Penang at 8 A.M., en route for Bangkok, Siam, the land of the 
white elephant. We cut Java to see Siam by preference. Anyhow, it had 
been said that we created the earthquake, therefore, we couldn’t get to see 
a disturbing element we had caused, so we cut rather than go and not 

e seen. 


A Gathering of the Native Clans 
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We go to Bangkok by train, thirty-six hours from here. It is 1,200 
miles due north. You little believe such distances until you get over here 
and make them. 

The railways of the Malay States, and of Siam, are government owned. 
If the contrast between these government owned and our railroads in the 
U. S. (privately owned) is any criterion of the difference between 
methods, I'l] take the privately owned any time. They are narrow gauge. 

In the compartments on the Siam State Railways, there is a hood that 
you pull over the lamps “‘to put them out.” ‘The berths are small, for the 


“TIsn’t She Funny?” 


native in this neck of the woods is a short, small person. The meals on 
the “restaurant car” are good. 

Covering this 700 miles we pass thru hundreds of miles of primeval 
jungle, containing every kind of tropical forest life; birds, reptiles, cats, 
and mammals. 

In the Malay States the principal article of dress is the sarong. In 
Siam it is the panung. ‘They are both one piece of goods, but each is 
made differently into a skirt or a pair of pantalets. 

The men and women wear the same. The men are naked from the 
waist up, and some of the women wear a narrow picce of cloth around 
their breasts. The kids go stark naked. I have seen more of the human 
race so far on this trip than I ever expect to see again. The women wear 
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short hair, as do the men. It is often hard to tell who is which, except 
for a study of anatomy from the waist up. I have long been accustomed 
to looking at backs. I am reversing the order here. 


Tuesday, January 6. 


In route for Bangkok, Siam. 

It takes us, here, sixty hours to cover 1,200 miles. At home we can 
cover from New York to Davenport, Iowa (1,200 miles) in twenty-four 
hours via the Twentieth Century Limited and Rocky Mountain Limited. 
We have the world skinned when it comes to trains, travel and hotels. 
Of course, we do 1,000 times more of it. 

The railroad ties are teak, the trains burn teak, the trains are made of it. 
It is a waste of timber out here. At home it would be priceless. The 
floors are laid. with it and furniture is made of it. The day will come 
when it will be scarce. 
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Siam 
AEDNESDAY, January 7. Arrived at Bangkok 8 p.m. 
last night. We saw more cats and dogs on that‘trip than 
in all the rest of our lives. Buddhists are not permitted 
to kill any living thing, so the dogs have the nights, and the 
cats have the days and nights. 

At the open air dining room of the Hotel Royal we wear 
sarongs to keep the mosquitoes from eating our food thru 
us faster than we do in getting it in for them. 

We have been disillusioned on some things about this country. We 
expected to see herds of wild elephants, tigers and other big cats running 
wild in the country that we passed thru. We have seen no tigers or 
elephants (even in zoos) in any of these cities. ‘They would no more 
think of doing that than we would think of putting cows, horses or dogs 
in a zoo at home. 

We saw four of the sacred “white” elephants in Siam. Their eyes and 
parts of their ears are sort of pink. “They have some white hairs in the 
tails which are sold as they are shed. They are a lighter color in spots 
than many we saw. There are thousands of elephants in these countries. 


The Name of the Border Town Between Malaya and Siam. Painted in Several 
Languages So All Who Ride May Read 
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On Board the Through Express Sleeper En Route to Bangkok 


Hundreds of years ago an elephant became the turning factor in win- 
ning a war for Siam against Burmah, therefore he is revered here as 
sacred. That is why Siam has the white elephant on everything. 

Siam is the land of all living scavengers, and other things that make life 
miserable. I have already given you the reason. 

As we pass thru countries I study intently and sincerely to get the 
essence of those dominant qualities which form national characters. A 
student of Buddhism in China and Japan would lose all respect for it. 
It is a beggary there. In Siam you expect returns, for here there is a 
practical application of a religious ritual of sincere people giving value 
received. 

Temples in China and Japan are dying and decaying. Here they are 
being built. In all three countries Buddhism is the state religion, en- 
dorsed by the rulers, which ruler is the nominal head in that country. 
This is true of Siam. 

You must travel the world over to feel the importance of Great Britain 
in the political art of colonization and see the greatness of the U. S. in 
commerce. 


Friday, January 9. 
At Bangkok. 


I am smoking cigars now that cost fifty santongs (fifty cents here) but 
I soon found some for seven cents gold (our money) and then I felt less 
conscience stricken in being wasteful. 

Within ten feet of our bedroom window is a jungle infested with dogs, 
starving, and yelping all night, and cawing crows by the droves from 
daylight on. ‘The Hotel Royal is “out in the woods” sure enough. We 
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heard many wonderful bird voices, most of which are new and cause us to 
comment. 


Saturday, January 10. 
At Bangkok. 


Siam carries a smell of swamps, snakes, and sea. It is called “the Venice 
of the East” and with it goes canals everywhere. 

We attended the horse races this afternoon where Royalty was out in 
all its glory. A “griffin” is a horse which has never raced before. The 
races this afternoon were all between griffins, ex-griffins and Siamese 
ponies. 

Tonight we attended two Siamese theatres. One was ancient with an 
ancient play; the other modern, with a modern play. The show is 
rendered with a nasal sing-song and speaking parts, all of which is re- 
peated by a female chorus off stage, in the same nasal sing-song. 


Sunday, January 11. 


Until our coming here I looked upon Siam as a wild country, filled with 
savages and wild animals, subdued by soldiers and whipped into submis- 
sion by force. 

We have just returned from hearing the fifty-piece Royal Siamese Band 
playing the modern music of the world. The leader is Mr. Feit, an 
American. The orchestration and rendition was better than many bands 
in America. The King of Siam subsidizes his music and they practice 
daily from 10 to 4 P.M. 


In the Temple, or Wat, Grounds, Bangkok, Siam 
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In the King’s Palace Grounds. Some of the Decorations Are up 
Because of the Ball 


The Ritual of a High-Caste Cremation 


REMATION is a religious institution of the Siamese, as it 
| was of the early Phoenicians and the broadheaded folk of 
f Britain. The belief is connected with the transmigration 
of souls and the reverence for sacred animals and birds, 
such as monkeys, cows, pigs, peacocks, etc., that are credited 
with being human spirits returned to earth for their sins 
before they can qualify for a better world. 

In Bangkok I was fortunate enough to be present at one 
of the great cremation festivals of one of the aunts of the then King, and 
took some fotografs of the procession and burning tower. 

A tower (bade), made of a bamboo frame, fastened together with 
sisal cord and ornamented with leaves, ribbons, glass, and gold tinsels, is 
built up in pyramid shape. 

It is about 50 feet high and 12 feet wide at the bottom and is set up 
in successive platforms. About fifty men are required to carry it on 
poles on their shoulders. 

The funerals are very costly, and involve much feasting, dancing, 
music, and fees to the priests in lieu of offerings. 

Though these kings and princes or sultans have no real authority, and 
are no more than figureheads, the natives pay great respect to them, so 
that the ceremony I attended (the cremation of one of the king’s aunts) 
was a great event. 
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On the day before the body is burnt it is washed, perfumed, wrapped 
in linen, and dressed by the priests. 

When it is removed to the bade, there is great excitement and noise, 
and everybody wants to lend a hand in carrying it to the burning ghat 
or field. 

The body is then placed in a wooden, painted figure in the form of 
an Ox, Or some animal, representing the deceased’s condition of being on 
his return to earth. 

Baskets of food, pigs, bananas, eggs, cakes, and different fruits are 
deposited near the place of ceremony. 


Two of the Guardians of the Gate, of 
the Wats of Siam 


After this the body is taken out of the coffin case and placed on a 
minaret close to the final burning stake. The priests then carefully 
carry the deceased into the middle of the pile, a light is applied to the 
base, and the whole becomes a huge bonfire. 

Next day there was another long procession, headed by a priest with 
a huge umbrella, pretty little children following him, and several hun- 
dred in perfect order after them carrying different tokens and brass ves- 
sels on their heads, accompanied by playing on gongs, bells, and small 
drums, 

After that the ashes were taken to the river and consigned to the 


water. 
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Many tales of widow-burning were told to us, of how these poor 
women looked at one another to sce if they were ready to die, and of 
what they must have suffered to leave their children behind. 

Even now the people get very fanatical and slash their breasts with 
their krisses. 

Here is a further account of cremation as described by Dr. Carl With: 

“The burning of the dead is met with in other places of Indo-Asia 
besides Bali, namely among various tribes of Sumatra and Borneo, and 
in all probability was everywhere introduced by the Hindus. But of 


The Construction and Carvings on Some of the Corner Pieces of Some of the 
Wats Are Wonderful. Siam 


the sacred power of fire, as the Hindu faith has it, the people of Bali 
know nothing. In the villages of the Bali-aga, the dead are deposited 
in the forest or only superficially covered with earth and left for the 
wild beasts to devour them. The quicker and more thoroughly this is 
done the more fortunate it is for the deceased, for the soul is completely 
set free from the body only when all fleshy parts are destroyed. Other- 
wise, it wanders about the earth as a demon in the company of other 
incorporeal spirits without hope of rebirth, and menacing the living with 
misfortune. 

“Rebirth depends on the merit or guilt of life on earth, and the Hindu’s 
belief in a reward for a virtuous life may be found in the predominantly 
Hindu-Javanic literature, though it has not entered into the consciousness 
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of the people. Proof of this are the ceremonies in connection with the 
washing of the dead which takes place before burning. The priest 
while praying places a gold ruby ring on the tongue of the body, a little 
piece of iron between the incisors, and a melati flower between the eye- 
teeth. The bud of a lily is put into the nostrils, a little wax into the 
ears, a piece of plate glass is placed on the eyes, and a leaf of the intaran 
plant on the brow. This means that the deceased will be endowed at 
reincarnation with a gifted tongue, strong yet dainty teeth, splendid 
nose, a sharp ear, and lustrous eyes. With the exception of the gold 


Another Conception of the Tremendous Amount of Work Expended in Building 
a Wat in Siam 


ruby ring, which is replaced by a flower, all these things are burnt with 
the body. Lastly, the body is rubbed with a mixture of the yolk of an 
egg, flowers, and holy water, and dried with the flowers of the sika. 
Only thus can the deceased reappear on earth as an another god of love, 
or, if a woman, beautiful as a heavenly nymph. 

“The preparations for the burning are costly, and require time, usually 
some months, often years. What happens to the body in the meantime? 

“Princes, nobles, and rich persons that have a large estate keep the 
corpse in a special tent of the dead as far removed as possible from the 
huts of the living. Before the body is put on the bier there, the members 
of the family wash it, powder it well with rice flour, cut-up flowers and 
finely ground resinous substances, swathe it in costly clothes, and deposit 
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An Entire Wat, Seen at a Distance. Siam 
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it in the hollowed trunk of the sugar palm. ‘This coffin has holes in the 
bottom for allowing the humours that form in the body to escape and 
these are collected in golden or silver or old Chinese earthenware bowls 
for burial. In front of the house where a body is kept, a big white, 
gold ornamented balloon is often hung. 

“During the prevalence of an infectious disease a corpse may not be 
kept in the house. “The same applies to the corpse of those that have 
died of smallpox and of women who have died during pregnancy. 
Bodies of lepers may not be buried even in the ordinary burial places, 
and can only be burned in efhgy. Common people, often too the wives 
of children of princes, get a preliminary burial, usually on the day of 
death, which is very simple. The body is washed, wrapped in a white 
cloth, and put into a grave in the burial place about a half to three- 
quarters of a metre deep. At the head of the grave is put a sacrificial 
niche in which relatives deposit food and flowers from time to time. 

“Nor is it ever forgotten to place food and drink before a body while 
lying on the bier in the tent of the dead. At the ends of the unadorned 
grave there are usually set three bamboo canes which reach down into 
the grave and are supposed to establish connection between the body and 
the wandering soul; in reality they hasten the mummification of the 
corpse in the light limestone soil. “Three days before the burning the 
corpse is exhumed and put on a bier in a hut specially built for the pur- 
pose outside the village. 

“On account of the cost a number of corpses are usually allowed to 
accumulate in one or more villages for a joint burning. As Bali is on 
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the whole a very healthy country this will often take some time, so that 
when the bodies are dug up, only a few bones, or nothing at all may 
be found. In that case, it is sufficient to perform the burning in effigy 
in the shape of wooden planks on which are sketched human figures, and 
these are treated exactly as the corpses would have been. 

“The day of the burning is carefully fixed by a priest after observing 
omens, good and bad. On the three preceding days relatives and ac- 
quaintances go daily to the house of the giver of the feast and bring 
white cotton and food and drink. Every native of the village also con- 
tributes to the cost of the burning by bringing with him a certain quantity 


The Author by One of the Guardians of the Gate 


of rice, a cocoanut, some sirih leaves, and a little money, besides helping 
the host in many other ways. 

“The water for the washing of the dead is fetched by girls and boys, 
walking in procession, from a holy well, where it is especially pure and 
clear. It is then blessed by one or more priests. 

“On the day before the burning, prayers are said under the direction 
of the priest to the common ancestor of the family. 

“The great day of the burning begins very early by a lively bustle 
round the house of death or the place of burning. The whole village, 
or, when there is to be a mass-burning, a number of villages, or when 
princes are cremated, many thousands from the whole realm, as well as 
delegates from the neighboring states, crowd together in festive attire and 
in expectation of a rich meal at the greatest of all feasts. 
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“Near the tent of the dead stands a peculiar tower, in which the corpse 
is taken to the place of hurning. The tower differs in shape according 
to the caste to which the deceased belonged. If the dead is inferior, i.e., 
one not belonging to Triwangsa (the name given to the members of the 
three castes, immigrant, hindu-javanic, nobility), it is a truncated pyra- 
mid made of bamboo about 10 metres high, covered with painted cloth, 
colored paper, tinsel and little mirrors. Underneath the roof there is 
a niche for the body. If it is a noble the tower has above the niche an 


An Avenue of Buddhas in the Wat Chang, Bangkok, Siam. The Author Standing 
: in the Middle on Left 


uneven number of gradually diminishing roofs, eleven at most, which 
may raise the structure up to 30 metres. The pedestal is richly carved. 

“A Brahmin priest is entitled to a special tower, called a padmasana, 
which, like the altar form of the same name, represents an obelisk, the 
upper platform of which is surrounded on three sides by a kind of railing. 

“After all have partaken of the abundant meal, the body is carried 
from the tent to the tower. In some parts of Bali this is not done by 
way of the gate in the courtyard but by an aperture specially made for 
the purpose, or by lifting the body over the wall. By this the soul is 
thought to lose its way and to be unable to find its way home. With 
this intention in mind, the body is carried quickly several times round 
the house; this rapid encirclement is sometimes repeated in the village 
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square and regularly at the place of burning. During the period that 
the soul is still encumbered with this tendency to roam about, it tries 
to return to all that once gave it joy; to its former body, its house, family 
and friends. It feels lonely, and mourns the loss of the pleasures of cor- 
poreal life. Reunion with the body it cannot attain, and in its forlorn 
state it strives to carry off the souls of the dearest of life’s comrades. 
Thus the instinct of self-preservation makes the relations of the departed 
soul regard it as dangerous for its house and the village. 

“In the case of princes and Brahmin priests, the transport of the body 
to the tower and within it to the place of burning is carried out with 
quiet dignity according to a fixed ritual. For common people, and espe- 
cially for those who in life possessed the love and confidence of their 
village companions, it is different. Here occurs a weirdly dramatic fight 
for the corpse while it is being carried to the tower and from the tower 
to the funeral pyre. 

“As soon as the coffin, which is wrapped in white clothes, has left the 
tent, a mass of almost naked bodies, with long hair flowing, presses 
ecstatically round the corpse, pulling it convulsively now in this direction 
and now in that. The coffin is kicked high, and sways over the heads 
of those that are virtually fighting for it, and immediately afterwards 
is caught and pushed forward by innumerable arms. 

“This fight continues until the body has almost reached the niche ap- 
pointed for it high up on the tower. Up to the last moment the par- 
ticipants lift their right arms as in adjuration, with forefingers stretched 
out and trembling in the air. They shout out to the body, or rather 
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A Wayside Shrine, Siam 
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A Detail of the Porcelain Wat. The Figures and Detail Are Made of Pieces of 
China 


to the soul on its way to heaven, the wishes nearest to their hearts. For 
if the departed was a good man on earth, he will be well received by the 
gods in heaven and his prayers granted. 

“Hundreds of carriers, penned in the meshed lattice of firmly bound 
bamboo poles at the foot of the tower, lift it and, running and singing, 
quickly bring it to the place of burning. On the way there they halt 
several times and retrace a few steps; in the village square and in 
the place of the burning the tower is turned a few times in a circle. The 
movements are so quick that the eye can only take in with difficulty 
the animated and expressive play of the muscular and rippling bodies of 
the carriers. The movements are directed by an overseer with a white 
rope in his hand the other end of which is fastened to the top of the 
tower. When a prince is burnt this rope is richly decorated with gold- 
leaf and red cloth and is of enormous length, up to 50 metres. It rep- 
resents a snake, the head of which is carried by a priest, while its body 
is supported by many carriers. Before burning the priest kills this naga 
by shooting four arrows of the tjempaka flower from the four quarters 
of the wind into its head. The snake so killed is wound round the 
wooden animal into whose belly the dead is put for burning, and is burnt 
with him. A legend explains this custom thus: 

“Once upon a time a prince of Bali scoffed at a wise pious priest 
and tried to make him ridiculous. He had a goode put into an empty 
well and asked pandanda what he thought might be in the well. When 
the latter said it was the snake Naga, the prince laughed loudly at the 
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stupidity of the priest. He had the well opened and at once a huge naga 
came forth, threatening to devour the awe-stricken prince. The priest, 
however, forgave the prince his crime, and killed the snake; but hence- 
forward every descendant of the prince had to be accompanied to the 
funeral pyre by a naga. 

“Before the tower arrives at the place of burning, a long procession 
is formed and set in motion. Golden, silver, earthenware, and wooden 
bowls with their contents of flowers, fruits, white, red, yellow and black- 
colored rice are a riot of color: sacrifices for the gods of the nether 


One of the King’s Bodyguard, Siam. The Figure—on the Left— 
Taken at the Entrance to the Isa Dummy. Siam 
Palace Grounds 


world. In the earthen vessels is sweet smelling holy water, sprinkled 
with finely cut flower petals and little pieces of sandal wood sparkling 
with minute bits of gold leaf, gleaming from finely powdered rubies and 
yellow-colored grains of rice. Other women carry garments, bed bol- 
sters, and pieces of cloth, ornaments like rings, bracelets, gold and silver 
sirih boxes, beautifully worked pitchers of the same metals and mirrors. 

“Bewildering is the endless procession of beautiful girls and women, 
carrying themselves superbly and moving slowly onward with indescrib- 
able dignity and grace. Behind them come men with arms, spears, and 
lances, and behind them again come veritable demons of the beyond, terri- 
fying and fantastic. 


—OOo 
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“Arrived at the place of burning, which is wide and makes a fine setting 
in the landscape, the body is taken down from the tower by means of a 
big bamboo staircase hung with white and ending in a large kala head. 
It is then carried to the funeral pyre. This is a raised and roofed-in 
platform for a wooden animal covered in gay colors, more often a steer, 
but sometimes a grotesque tiger or lion, and very rarely an elephant or 
a makara (an animal half elephant, half fish). In a common burial 
it is generally a simple wooden trunk. In the back of the animal a lid 
closes an oblong opening through which the body is laid into its belly. 
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A Siamese Soldier, Barefoot, at the Mother-of-pearl Inlaid Doors at the 
Capital Grounds of the Govern- Private Wat of the King of Siam 
ment of Siam on the King’s Grounds 


“Within the coffin the body is taken out of its shroud and the priest, 
mumbling prayers, saturates it with holy water from vessels which the 
women solemnly coming up to the pyre offer for this purpose; those of 
earthenware are then dashed to pieces. 

“Meanwhile the carriers, singing and shouting, have dipped their 
heated glistening bodies into the nearest river; the foaming water wash- 
ing away all pollution from contact with the dead. 

“The tower has now been stripped of the mirrors, tinsel and pieces 
of cloth by boys who nimbly climb up the sides. The chickens which 
shared the last journey of the dead to teach his soul to soar and have been 
tied on the top, meet with the same fate. 
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“The tower, the work of many hands, together with the body; and 
the sacrificial gifts are thrown into the fire, and afterwards all leave 
the smoldering heap. At night, in the ghostly glare of torches of dry 
bamboo sticks, the ashes are gathered to be taken next day in solemn 
procession to the sea, or if that be too far off, to a river. 

“The soul, free of the body, has at last winged its way with the 
smoke of the burning to the heaven of the Balt +The Triwangsa presents 
it divided into three sections. After certain formalities, performed by 
the relatives here below, after the necessary purifications of the soul up 
above, it mounts from the lowest to the highest station. Those, how- 
ever, who on earth have run a little wild have first to suffer a number 
of rather unpleasant punishments in the Balic limbo. 

“The highest rank in heaven can only be reached by the souls of 
Triwangsa. The people of Bali do not grudge it them. They can 
imagine no greater happiness than as soon as possible to descend again 
in the dew of the morning, which is the sweat of the earth, on to their 
exquisite island. 

“The feasts which facilitate the return of the departed are therefore 
kept religiously; the sooner this may be, the better for the living like- 

: ” 
wise. 


We Made a Friend of this Fellow. He Was Running About Over One 
of the Wat Grounds 
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A Sleeping Buddha Surrounded with Bronze Figures in the Act of Worshiping 


Dave’s Birthday 


ONDAY, January 12. Dave’s nineteenth birthday. Nine- 
teen years ago at 828 Brady. Now nineteen years later, 
our family exiled in Bangkok, Siam. 

The beds thruout the Malay States and Siam are mostly 
boards under mattresses. Sometimes solid, plain boards; 
sometimes perforated to let the air circulate. They claim 
they are cooler. In the mornings we wake up “board 
(bored) stiff.” 

Today is one of the few big, red letter days of our lives. The King of 
Siam gives his Annual Royal Ball tonight within the palace. We received 
an invitation to attend. We did not expect to go. And thereby hangs a 
tale. 

Up till 7 p.m. we could not go. And then the clouds rolled by, the 
storm broke, the heavens smiled prettily and we went. And thereby hangs 
another tale. 

I just must tell you what happened and how, because it is one of the 
human interest stories. 

Sunday morning, about nine, we were sitting on the porch of the Royal 
Hotel. A man sat close by. It was quickly observable that he was an 
American. When one American is in a far-off country, he will quickly 
make friends with any other foreigner and of course “cottons” closely and 
quickly to another American, because he is more or less a kindred mind 
with kindred thots. In America you would not think of artificially 
scraping a friendship, but, away from home, one makes. many queer 
friendships. 
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Siam Buddha, B. J. Standing by the Feet, 
Mabel in the Foreground 


A Close-up View. Note Comparison of Size 
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Traveling Buddhist Priests, Making Pilgrimages from One Buddhist Shrine to 
Another. They Take Their Garb and Make a Curtain of It 
to Go Around the Umbrella That All Carry. 
It Makes a House for the Night 


So I spoke and it started an acquaintanceship that soon ripened into 
friendship. 

Said he: (and, this happened on Sunday) “Are you going to the King’s 
ball tomorrow night?” This was the first we knew that there was a ball. 
We came to see the country, its people; not to attend a ball. We did 
notice that the weekly express from Penang was crowded, but, it being 
our first trip, we thot maybe it was usual because it came up once a week 
and only went down once a week. So, the crowded train did not cause 
any unusual commotion in our minds at the time. Later we found that 
this crowded train was unusual. 

“We did not know anything about the ball, therefore had not planned 
on it,” said I. 

“V1 tell you what I'll do. I am connected with the American Consulate 
Office, here, and I’Jl call on the Siamese Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
arrange for you to get an invitation,” said he, for which we thanked him 
very kindly. 

He then departed and returned at noon, saying:—“I’m very sorry 
but the invitations are all given out. Only fifteen hundred are issued.” 

I told him, ‘“That is all right with us, because we came here not know- 
ing anything about the ball therefore had not planned on it.” 

Later, he reported that he had been able to arrange it by including 
us three with his party. I thanked him very kindly, and then he said :— 
“But I’m very sorry that that cannot be done very conveniently because 
Mother and I are going to dine out and our entire party is going from 
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there.” I saw the embarrassing situation this placed him in, and I 
wouldn't spoil his evening for the world, so I said: “That’s all right with 
us.” 

The next morning he returned saying: “Well, I think I have it all 
fixed now. I have it arranged so you can go with Col. and Mrs. Coyne 
who are stopping here at the hotel, if that is agreeable to them.” As we 
had met Col. and Mrs. Coyne (the colonel was a retired American army 
officer) at several points on our trip, I felt certain it would be agreeable, 
but, to be certain, I went to their room and asked them. ‘They were 
very glad to have us do so. 

Returning and so reporting to him, I innocently asked: “And what is 
the dress for Americans?” 

“Tt must be full dress,”’ said he. 

Immediately we were again down in the dumps. You will recall 
that I told you that we came due North from Penang, and had to return 
to Penang to take the boat for Rangoon, Burmah. I never thot, for one 
moment, that we would need full dress anywhere or for any occasion in 
Siam, so we left those clothes in our trunks, at Penang, rather than to cart 
our trunks up and back. 

In talking this over with Mrs. Palmer, I again said: “It is all right, 
anyhow, as we did not know anything about the Ball, therefore had not 
planned on it.” 

Fortunately, we had the trousers, vests, shirts, etc., for dinner dress, 
but that wouldn’t do; it had to be full dress. In the Orient we wear 
dinner dress which consists of full dress with the exception of a “monkey 
dinner jacket” made of white canvas and looks like and is patterned after 
the naval dress coat. So we were prepared—except for the coats. 


“Please Go Away and Let Me Sleep.” Siam 
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A Siamese Belle Sleeping Peacefully 


This being Monday, we decided to go down town and rent two coats 
somewhere. We scoured every store, of any note, in that city. We tried 
to buy coats, rent coats, but nothing doing. Everywhere we got this 
answer; “We do not carry such. Anybody who needs these kinds of 
clothes, brings them in with them. There is no sale or rent for any such 
here.” 

Then we tried to buy the yardage to take to some tailor and have him 
slap something together to pass for the occasion, only to find that nobody 
had the goods. 

Now we had the invitation, all arrangements had been made—and we 
didn’t have full dress coats. 

What to do? 

We began scouting about amongst the foreigners of this town, to 
borrow such coats, only to find that anybody of any note that had such was 
going to use them—and again we were all set to go, without anything 
to go with. 

As this was our predicament, so was it true with Mrs. Palmer. We 
traveled as light as possible on this side trip so she too did not have an 
evening gown for the occasion. We tried to rent or borrow a dress for 
her. Nothin’ doin’. 

By this time we were ready to give up. We came, we did not know 
anything about the ball, we did not figure on going anyhow, so it was all 
right with us. 

This took us up to five in the evening of the day of the ball. We had 
resigned ourselves to the inevitable. 

But, I again looked up my American Consulate friend and told him my 
predicament. He came to the rescue by saying that he had an extra full 
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dress coat that he would loan me. This saved the day. I borrowed his 
dress coat. 

It had been packed away in moth balls, and by no means would it fit me, 
but little would that daunt an American. We got it pressed. 

And then when we got this back to our room at 7 P.M. to dress, we 
three took counsel. Said Mrs. Palmer:—‘“I could not go to this ball of 
the King of Siam unless Dave can go.”” I agreed with her. This would 
be more of a memory to him than to either of us, so, because Dave 


Three Siamese Dancers with Their 
Stiff Clothes 


couldn’t go, because he did not have a dress coat, we decided to again give 
it up. 

Then the American mind got to thinking; and, leave it to American 
ingenuity to plan the thing. Said I:—“T’ll tell you what we'll do. I'll 
dress and we two will go to the ball until about eleven at which time I 
will slip out, come back to the hotel, undress, Dave can put the coat 
on, return with my rain check, and stay with you until the ball is over,” 
and so it was agreed. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Palmer had talked with the proprietress of the hotel 
and she gave her a dress of the vintage of ’76, which was ill fitting and 
badly out of date according to American styles, but perfectly satisfactory 
here. 
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All being set, Mrs. Palmer began digging out our clothes such as we 
had, only to find that my full dress stiff-bosomed shirt was also down in 
the trunks at Penang. So, we began scouting about to borrow a dress 
shirt. We found an Englishman at the hotel who had a full dress 
“dickey,” which is but a bosom with a collar band. I got into this and 
safely pinned it all around. 


Two Siamese Maidens Showing the Siamese Method of Carrying Babies. 

Characteristic Garb When All Dressed Note the Rear of the Panung—that 

Up. Note How the Panung Is Made Being the Only Piece of Clothing. 
and Worn, Front and Rear The Baby Has None 


All seemed set, but when Mabel started to get our clothes, such as we 
had together, she found that we had no white dress ties, so we went again 
to our American Consul friend and borrowed a couple of ties. 

Now we began dressing. Mrs. Palmer in the borrowed dress that 
looked like pictures I have seen of 50 years ago, but, so long as it met the 
Siamese court requirements, we should worry. I got into a dress coat 
that would have fit a man weighing seventy-five pounds more than my- 
self. It fit me “too large,” but it was a dress coat and that met the re- 
quirements. With the borrowed “‘dickey”’ and tie, we were set and ready 
to go, I to the first half, then to return and undress, and Dave to the 
second half. 
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When, lo and behold, at the eleventh hour, in came the proprietress 
to tell us that the Chief of Police of Bangkok had called and she inquired 
of him if he had a dress suit. He said he had, that he had to go full 
military dress, so he was not going to wear the coat and we could borrow 
it. We sent for it. 

Dave is about five foot nine, and the Chief was about six foot four, and 
a very largely built man, being a foreigner. Now we waited for Dave to 
dress, so we could all three go at the same time and spend the entire 
evening together. 


Taking a Bath by Dipping the Water 
and Sprinkling It Over the Body 


Maybe you think we three were not a funny looking lot. Not one of 
us had a dress or coat that was becoming or fitting, but, we were willing 
to take the embarrassment that must come, if we were to see that Ball. 

We went to the Ball at nine o’clock. When we arrived, we met some 
sixteen other Americans who had received invitations. Imagine our sur- 
prise to find that all of these had been placed in the same predicament. 
They left their clothes at Penang and had to borrow coats or suits to 
come in. Of all the groups present, we Americans were the stiffest and 
most old fashioned of them all. We spent most of our time talking about 
our misfits, and how if we could properly exchange we would all be more 
nearly properly fitted out. We had much fun over each other’s misfits 
and discomfitures. 
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A Public Decapitation of a Boy of 16 Who Stole Food. Food Is Valuable and 
Must not Be Stolen. The Boy Is Leading the Procession. The Man in 
Black on Right Is the Executioner. Siam 


The Jailer Still Has the Chains on Him. Note Leg Irons. He Is not Yet Strapped 
to the Post 


“on ™, ws °2 : 
ee tae ee SS 


Arms Fastened to Post, so When the Head Falls the Body Remains Upright. 
Boy is Now Blindfolded. Executioner Standing by, with His Decapitating Knife. 
The Author Has a Collection of 500 Knives from Many Partsofthe World. Altho 
aSaver of Life, He Gathers the Takers of Life. He Has Many Kinds of Head- 
taking Knives and Axes. One Has a Record of Over 2,000 Heads 


The Head Is Of. It Has Fallen Near ff. Boy’ s Right Foot. Notice Blood Shoot- 

ing up off of Stump. The Knife Has Just Cut Thru and the Executioner Is 

Establishing His Balance. The First Blow Must Do the Job, if It Doesn’t Then 
Off Comes His Head 
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The Siamese were in their native full dress) The women and men 
wearing the usual panung, with long silk stockings above the knees, men 
wearing women’s full length silk stockings. Blue was the prevailing 
color with white stockings. The coats were characteristic to each person’s 
position in the country’s service, such as army, navy, etc. 

The women had their very choice diamond studded betel nut vanity 
cases and were chewing betel, passing it around much like we would bon- 
bons. 

I have never seen so many diamonds in my life. I doubt if Tiffany 
(New York) or Peacock (Chicago) could duplicate or equal the quanti- 
ty, quality or size. Literally, if all the diamonds could have been taken 
out of their settings and thrown into baskets, there would have been 
bushels of them. 

As an example, one man who went north on the same train with us, 
had a small satchel chained to his wrist, which he told me confidentially, 
contained $750,000 worth of diamonds that he was taking in to sell to 
various members of royalty for the occasion. It would be difficult to 
estimate the many millions of dollars in diamonds which were worn with 
perfect safety there that night. Soldiers and police were everywhere. 
They were lined up outside the palace grounds, inside the grounds, in the 
palace, in the ballroom—in fact, if any thief had even attempted any- 
thing he could not have moved ten feet without running into soldiers or 
police. is 

The ball was given in the King’s palace. The dancing started at about 
nine-thirty, the music furnished by the King’s subsidized band (which I 
have already mentioned). 

In the grounds had been erected a large tent. This tent was seated for 
a supper which was to be served to the fifteen hundred guests after the 
ball was over and after the King had departed. 

To one side was the quite modern marble dance hall with its private 
bar, retiring rooms, dance halls, reception hall, etc. To the other side and 
slightly in the rear was the very old King’s wat (temple) worth many, 
many millions due to the treasures it contained. In the foreground to 
one side was the supper tent. Between and all around’ were the sod 
grounds thru which everybody was promenading. 

A trifle over fifteen hundred invited people were present as guests of the 
King. They each carried the full regalia of their station or position; 
each wearing his decorations of various orders. It is said, in Siam, that 
every time a man takes out a navy and returns, or every time he takes out 
an army for drill and returns, that the King gives him a decoration of 
some kind. It was not surprising, then, knowing this, to find that some 
of these men had so many orders that they were actually compelled to pin 
_ some of them on the waistline of the rear of their coats, the fronts being 
entirely filled. 

At 11 P.M., while dancing was going on, suddenly everything went 
quiet, people froze stiff, and we heard ‘‘the King—the King.” ‘The 
various ministers and consuls quickly took their positions in the receiving 
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line to the King, each taking his position according to seniority and rank- 
ing power. The American Consul was very near the head of the line. 
After all was set, which could not have taken over one minute, the King 
appeared. He passed along the line and very arbitrarily shook hands to 
whom he pleased, ignored whom he pleased ; spoke as long as he pleased 
to anybody he pleased and ignored all that he cared to. It may be in- 
teresting to note that he spoke for about ten minutes to the American 
Consul, which was the longest talk he made to anybody in the line. 
Meanwhile everybody else stood, silently observing and looking and 
watching every manoeuver of the King. 

King Rama VI was about five feet five inches in height and weighed 
one hundred and sixty pounds. He had on a simple “foreign” suit with 
the orders of his position on. He seemed graciousness itself, yet always 
with that reserved dignity that one should expect. He was an Oxford 
graduate, so he spoke English fluently (I say “was’’ because, since we have 
been there, King Rama VI has passed away). 

After walking thru the line of guests, the King walked to a simple 
throne arranged at one-end of the Ballroom where he remained seated 
until 3 a.m. On his right was the Princess of the royal household, 
and upon his left were the native ministers and princesses of the royal 
family. 

Occasionally, but rarely, he spoke to some on either side, but he noticed 
nobody on the dance floor and spoke to none. 

Hot tea and sweet meats were wheeled up to his side which he nibbled 
at from time to time. 

While the dance was going on, I went out into the garden to see his 
private car. It was an all silver Rolls Royce. As soon as he got out 
it was covered over with red blanket which entirely covered the car. It 
was entirely surrounded by soldiers. As soon as he reappeared at 3 A.M. 
the cover was taken off, the soldiers stood at attention, he stepped in, and 
was wheeled away to his palace on the grounds. 

This ball was particularly interesting because Siam is one of the two 
remaining absolute monarchies. The King of Siam is one of the two 
remaining absolute monarchs of the world. And this was the last of the 
absolute monarchial native dress balls. The next year, the King had 
decreed that they were to change to English court dress, satin knee 
breeches for the men, etc. 

No wonder then, that we were so anxious to attend this ball, full dress, 
willy-nilly. 

Upon his departure at 3 A.M. the supper was served. It was a cold 
plate lunch of American, European, and Siamese (Oriental) dishes 
mixed. Champagne flowed freely and every person was entitled to all 
he could carry away inside. It was especially imported for this occasion. 

Tuesday, January 13. 

At Bangkok. 

Last night we saw the ovly absolute monarch on his throne with all 
his oriental pomp and splendor. You have read about it, seen pictures 
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of it, been told of its fanciful gorgeousness and magnificence. We saw it 
all. We were there mingling with uniforms and diamonds mounting 
into many millions. We met and were introduced to princes and 
princesses by the American Consul. The diplomatic corps were there in 
their gorgeous uniforms, with all their insignia, decorations, etc. ‘The 
display within the palace grounds, the King and his retinue, are all be- 
yond description here. For four hours I rubbed elbows with royalty and 
wealth beyond avarice. 


B. J. AND MABEL APPEAR BEFORE KING OF SIAM 


Davenporters Received by Royalty on Their Girdle Around the Earth. 


Dr. Frank Elliott, general manager of The Palmer School of Chiropractic, 
on Saturday received an interesting cablegram from the Palmers, who are 
now on a tour of the world. In the party are B. J. and his wife, Mabel, and 
son, David, also a retinue of guides and servants. 

On January 12, which happened to be David’s birthday, B. J. and Mabel 
were commanded to appear before the King of Siam for an audience at the 
Imperial palace at Bangkok. They report a very enjoyable visit with His 
Highness, the King. 

The Palmers will arrive in Rangoon, Burmah, on January 21, and from 
there go to Calcutta, India.—(Davenport Democrat, Jan. 18, 1925.) 


I wish I had the pen of a Shakespeare, perhaps I could do it part jus- 
tice. We turned in at 3 A.M. 


Ayuthia 


We were out at § A.M. next morning to go to Ayuthia, the former 
capital of Siam. All this sets us back about one hundred and fifty 
years. It was an all day train and river trip, getting back at Io P.M. 
tonight. We took in the king’s summer palace on the return. If he 
would give me just one-tenth of one per cent of what I saw in there, I 
could sell and retire. 

The birds we see stuffed in museums at home fly wild here in droves. 
The plants we see growing at home in greenhouses here actually grow 
in jungles. The animals we see in circuses at home live here in pro- 
fusion, even tho we did not get out into the wilds far enough to see 
them. 

The women are short-haired, as much so asthe men. During the war 
with Cambodia, they ran short of man-power to keep the war going, so 
the women, to save their country, went on the battlefield, and fooled the 
enemy as to their male strength. Ever after, they kept up the custom. 

Custom has established certain colors for certain days of the week 
which are national in use. 

Sunday—light red, 

Monday—silver grey, 

Tuesday—red, 
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Wednesday—green, 
Thursday—variegated, 
Friday—light blue, 
Saturday—dark blue. 


This color scheme is followed by the men and women alike. It should 
be understood that this is not strictly followed by everyone rigidly, but 
by those to whom form means something. Panungs, like sarongs, are 
made in cottons as well as silks and are worn according to the wealth of 
the individuals. 

The majority of the natives wear nothing more than this, going bare- 
legged. But women and men who dress well, wear long white silk 
aoenes which come up to or go beyond the knees, with shoes of various 

inds. 

The Siamese dances and dancers dress up in stiff suits that preclude 
any elasticity of movement, weight themselves down with many pounds 
of stiff paraphernalia and then go thru slow, gyrating, monotonous move- 
ments that grow very tiresome to the onlooker. The most interesting 
part of the dance is the banter between the dancer and the audience, 
which we couldn’t understand, but which caused much laughter on the 
part of the audience. We understand that some parts of it are very 
obscene and refer to relationships between men and women. 

Thruout the Far East, sanitation and plumbing are unknown arts. 
In our bath room at the Royal Hotel in Bangkok hung a sign “ring the 
bell, call the coolie and have him empty at once.” A bath room con- 
sisted of a commode, a box of sawdust, and a large earthen barrel-like 
tub filled with water. A tin dipper was handy. To take a bath, you 
splash water over yourself. It is surprising how cooling this was in a 
hot climate. The very nature of the earthen jar caused the jar to sweat 
and kept the water cooler than the atmosphere that surrounded it. It 
took me back to the days of the drinking jug that we used to take out to 
the farm hands in haying time. 

Pompeii had more sanitation and plumbing, two thousand years ago, 
than they have here right now. ‘There are open drains in the rooms and 
hallways. In our bath room were scorpions, centipedes, and one-minute 
snakes. We had to watch for them, particularly around the seats of the 
commodes, 

Mosquitoes exist by droves, hives, herds, swarms, schools. Big fat, 
saucy fellows. All beds have nets—and most nets have holes in them. 

The mosquitoes are so bad that we eat in the dining rooms with our 
legs wrapped up in sarong bags. ‘The dining rooms are in open rooms, 
separate and apart from the hotel proper. “They have no such things as 
screens here; it is too warm for them. 

There is a red and white ant here that eats thru wood and clothing. 
People store clothing in tin trunks, 

We saw our first white monkey in Siam, also rode in a gherry (vehi- 
cle) and we saw here the most beautiful cats, their heads, deep purple 
to almost an orchid, shading into their bodies and tails, and their tails 
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and bodies a chocolate brown shading toward their heads into a cham- 
pagne. ; 

The Siamese people are diminutive in size, and are happy and con- 
tented. 

The streets of Bangkok formerly were canals. People today are born, 
live and die on boats on these canals, which, while no longer navigable in 
many instances, support hundreds of house boats. 

We saw lily-pads ten feet in diameter growing in some of the pools 
and canals, large enuf to uphold a small child. 

Bangkok’s greatest single sight is the Wat Chang. ‘“‘Wat’’ is the 
local word for what we would call a cathedral. It is a vision of oriental 
beauty. The wat poh and all the golden palaces, pagodas, temples, and 
shrines within the palace grounds are almost indescribable in their 
wealth, and gorgeousness of a Siamese character. 


Wednesday, January 14. 


Altho we got home at ten last night, we are up again this morning at 
five to catch our return train from Bangkok to Penang, which we will 
reach tomorrow afternoon at six. 


Thursday, January 15. 


Just before crossing the border between Siam and the Malay States, 
we actually saw two elephants close. by the roadside, not in the jungles, 
but out in the clear rice fields, eating away, one walking forward. That 
made us feel good. 

We arrived at Penang at 6 P.o., all tired out, dusty, dirty, and sweaty, 
but well pleased with our week in Siam. Had we nothing else to see 
but that one night at the royal reception, I would consider this entire 
trip well worth it, even tho I had to go right back home. 


Friday, January 16. 


Only those away from home, interested in home as we are, can ap- 
preciate what it means to be several weeks with no word and then to 
get a big flock of mail as we did here last night. It thrills one for 
hours. 

Within twenty-four hours of your arrival in these Malay States, if 
you remain more than forty-eight hours, you must report to the police 
station, with passport, and give him your life history. This is true of all 
aliens. Imagine what a busy chap the chief of police would be in any 
city in America if that rule held good. New York or Chicago, for in- 
stance—or even Davenport! 

Owing to switch of program, much mail intended for us at Singapore 
was forwarded to us here, including the package from Ruth and Happy. 

How would you like to be the King of Siam? 

And, with that question, comes dreams in your mind of oriental splen- 
dor, with servants waiting on you, with everything that mortal man 
could desire, riches beyond expectations, etc. 
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The King of Siam has had no choice in being king. He inherited his 
position from his father. It was willed to him and he could no more 
refuse his position than any of us could refuse to be the child of our 
parents. 

The King of Siam is one of the two absolute monarchs of the world. 
His country is a monarchy. 

Kinging is as much a business as yours or mine, except that it is multi- 
plied by millions in volume. 

The King of Siam is the President of the Siamese Corporation. This 
business employs ten million people. The president. must produce a 
living wage for all, six per cent dividends for many and a fortune for 
thousands of others. 

What is more, this president has absolute power to raise or decrease 
taxes at will, thereby increasing or decreasing wages. After raising them, 
he can take as much or as little for himself as he pleases, except that he 
can’t go too far, for if he does, the people, from whom he takes and does 
not give, will rebel and overthrow him. 

What is more, the life of every soul belongs to this president to per- 
petuate or to kill at will. This president has unlimited power. 

What is more than all this, he must govern and form policies to run 
the business that covers thousands of millions of acres of ground. 

And what is even greater than all this, he is the head of a govern- 
mental religion; he is the arbiter of the social customs; he is the head 
of a national banking business; he establishes those conditions which 
make commerce successes or failures; he must look after agricultural 
interests; he must think of the educational welfare of all his people, and 
has very little trouble with politics, for HE is KING. 

In spite of this, the King of Siam, President of the Siamese Corpo- 
ration, is bankrupt, and had to borrow recently $25,000,000 from Eng- 
land to keep his national business running. 

Kinging is a great business—-if you merely look at it from outside 
the palace walls. You think of his power, and little do you know of 
his worries. You think of his glories, and little do you know of the 
sleepless nights. You dream of his wealth, and little do you realize the 
responsibilities he has to meet. 

Later—another thot in this connection. The King of Siam has abso- 
lute monarchial power to accomplish his ends. If he can’t with all of 
that, how about others who must endeavor to educate those who can’t, 
won’t or don’t understand, and refuse to be shown? It’s a big problem, 
this kinging business. 
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Want to Go Somewhere, in a Hurry? Call this Taxi in Rangoon, Burma 


En Route to Burma 


ATURDAY, January 17. We leave Penang, Malay 
States, on British India Steamship Company S.S. Ellora, 
for Rangoon, Burma, 767 miles away. 

We are jumping from Siam with its ticals, to Malay 
States with its straits dollars, to Burma with its rupees and 
annas, which we will use thruout Burma, India and Ceylon. 

The waiters in hotels and on boats are “‘all dressed up.” 
They have white shirts, black ties, black coats, white 
trousers and nothing on their dirty feet. 

I have just been up to the radio on board ship and find that while it is 
8 p.m. here it is 5 P.M. this evening one way home to Davenport, or 5 A.M. 
tomorrow morning the other way around to Davenport. 

Thruout this country they serve a chota (small) hazri (breakfast) 
between six and eight, either in the dining rooms or in your rooms or 
cabins, and breakfast at nine, tiffin at one, tea at four and dinner at seven. 
Enuf eats for a lazy man’s day. 

We are on the Bay of Bengal, having just come thru the Indian Sea, 
en route to Rangoon. 

When we left home all said, “Forget. Go and see. Leave us to worry. 
Take a rest. We will run things!” After two and one-half months 
away you ask me, “Do I forget?” As well ask me does a duck swim? 

Always present, sometimes vividly, sometimes distantly, but always present 
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are you folks back home, you chiropractors everywhere, your interests, 
your ambitions, and how I could or should be, there to help. I look and 
see the sights, and for the moment only you are gone, then when there is 
nothing to see, you come back—I do not forget you. JI cannot. You 
folks have been our lives for twenty-eight years. We cannot forget 
mentally merely because our bodies are physically on the Bay of Bengal. 

Canaries, dogs, cats, and crows have a common language. Why can’t 
humans? 

Sea was very smooth yesterday and today. All on board enjoying the 
trip. Every Sunday on board ship service is held. On the French lines 
it was Catholic. On the British lines, the Church of England. Some- 
times I go, sometimes J don’t. Most of the language, thots, and manners 
appear so far fetched. 

On board is a “Lord”? Somebody. He looks like a dressed-up, over- 
dignified boy of eighteen. One of that type where everything is thot out 
by his great grandfather before him. Monocle ’n everything. 

One of our American (New York City) passengers gets copies of the 
New York Times en route. Today he had from Nov. 15th to Dec. 6th. 
He has “loaned” them to me. Only those starved for news, away from 
home, can appreciate how eagerly we read even the ads and then pass them 
on to others. 

I have learned to eat cheese on this trip—that is, certain kinds. I 
started out, first, in self-defense on the French boats against other so- 
called foods; second, because there were no other foods; third, because I 
had to eat something to live; fourth, because it keeps without spoiling; 
fifth, because cooks can’t spoil it before they serve it. 

I got onto a new dish today—cheese and sliced banana sandwich—try 
it! 


Fleeting Differences that Greet the Eye 
in Indo-China, Malaya and Siam 


[JHE theatre is subsidized in this French country, grand 
opera being partially sustained by the government. 

There are many beautiful modern buildings in Saigon, 
4 and one of the finest zoos we have seen on the trip, outside 
+—4 

2 of the U.S. 

Boat life on the canal at Saigon was very interesting. 
Whole families living in a boat, are born, live, and die and 
never use a stitch of clothing of any kind. 

o In this country babies are carried on the side of the body, resting on the 
ip. 

The soldiers here are natives, as well as imported French soldiers. ‘The 
Hae soldier is delegated to this place for a certain length of time on 

eave. 

Just a few miles back in the woods are tigers and other animals. 
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This is the beginning of the rubber plantation country. 

People go from Saigon northward to see the ruins of Angkor Wat. 
Had we known in advance of these ruins, we would have taken them in. 
They are the greatest ruins today in the world. They lie in the dense 
jungle. 

The travelers’ palm is a wonderful plant. 
contains water for drinking. 


- _- at 


A Burmese Lady All Dressed up, 
Carrying Her Child on Her Hip 


It affords no shade, but 


In Singapore we had to register 
with the police. In fact this is true 
all thru Indo-China, Singapore, 
Malay States, Siam, etc. If we re- 
mained in the town forty-eight 
hours or more, we had to report to 
the police in person, with our pass- 
ports, and get them registered, pay- 
ing, of course, a certain fee. It was 
a nuisance. 

The Sultan of Jahore, Malay, is 
a comparatively young man, about 
thirty-five. 

The King of Siam’s bodyguard 
wears a Napoleon hat, white coat, 
bloomer pants, long stockings, and 
shoes. His regular army has leg- 
gings and goes barefoot. 

The Buddha of each country 
has a characteristic headpiece. In 
Malay it has a peaked point—in 
Siam, a bee hive effect on top. 

The guardians of the gates at the 
wats in Siam are immense giants, 
horrible, warlike characters, carry- 
ing big clubs. 


Prison labor is used to work the roads, pulling heavy drags. They are 
all chained to the rope that pulls the drag. 
One of the horrible sights to be seen in Siam is the decapitation, especial- 


ly of a boy, for petty thieving. 


There is a gigantic Buddha in Ayuthia, Siam, that is well worth seeing. 
Occasionally we ran into a sleeping Buddha, in a reclining posture. 
They are usually represented as of immense size, 150 to 180 feet long. 


Burma 


|.UESDAY, January 20. Arrived at Rangoon, Burma, at 
6a.mM. It is from here that you go “On the road to Man- 
dalay where the flying fishes play.”’ I have heard that 
% song but somehow it never became fixed in my mind where 
Mandalay was. It is up the Irrawaddy River, that begins 
back up in the mountains and travels in a southwesterly 
direction to Rangoon. 

Domiciled at the Minto Mansions. We begin here with 
two Indian “bearer servants’ Abdul and Meah, who arrived here from 
India and stay with us from now until we leave Ceylon for Egypt. These 
men guard our baggage in rooms and on trains when we are out or away, 
guard our rooms, and us, by sleeping outside the doors on the floor, when 
we are inside, and otherwise protect us from the pilfering, bodily- 
dangerous natives. ‘They shine our shoes, clean our hats, and otherwise 
keep us from doing the usual things we are used to doing. They do 
almost everything but one thing. 

Everything and everybody conspires to force us to dress for dinner. 
Our bearer draws water for our bath, comes in and brushes up our dress 
suits. Our local guide suggests it, the hotel clerk said it was better, 
ues thot we ought to, Dave wanted to, so I had to. Woe is democratic 
me! 


aw aces 
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Huge Old Bull Elephants Working in the Teak Sawmills Throwing Logs About. 
They Are 25 Years Old Before They Work Them. Rangoon, Burmah 
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The Old BulljRoots Out His Log by Digging His Tusks under It, Wrapping His 
Trunk About It and Lifts It up as Easily as We Would a Toothpick 


We saw elephants throwing teak logs around in a sawmill here yester- 
day. They are powerful, intelligent beasts of burden here. 

We have seen native shows and dances in Siam, and tonight the Bur- 
mese show and dancers. Each is different. The oriental dances of Japan 
and China, Siam and Burma, are dressy, slow-moving, pantomimic, ex- 
pressive, gestures. What they express is best understood by the native. 
The banter won’t stand the censor. The oriental dance of Hawaii (hula- 
hula) and the Turkey or Egypt are easily understood. They leave noth- 
ing to the imagination and seem to be understood by either sex of any 
nation. Nuf sed. 


Wednesday, January 21. 


In Rangoon, sightseeing. 

Yesterday saw the world’s most valuable Buddhist pagoda. They 
claim to have some hairs and bones of Buddha. The peak is studded with 
diamonds and other precious and semi-precious stones. Millions of dollars 
in it alone. We had to go all over it barefoot, leaving our shoes out in the 
auto. The peak was recently “repaired” at a cost of $250,000 (our 
money). 

The Golden Pagoda, is the most famous sight here. It is the most 
venerated and most gorgeous of all the Buddhist temples of worship in all 
this Buddhist country. 

Some years ago the British, this being one of the British possessions, 
imposed certain taxations upon this institution which they resented, think- 
ing they should be exempted. They retaliated by making a religious (?) 
ruling that all pilgrims going into it must do so in bare feet. This is no 
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hardship for the native because he is always barefoot. Naturally, this 
reacted back on the foreigner who wears shoes or slippers. The word 
was passed that if we wished to enter we could, but we must remove shoes 
and stockings and enter absolutely barefooted. Some get around this 
condition by placing adhesive tape on the soles of their feet. 

The local English people discourage any persons going into it, as a 
spirit of revenge to this religious (?) ruling. They will tell you that this 
ruling was not made until the taxation was imposed, therefore its effect 
was political. 

The native is a dirty, filthy, and diseased person. Cancer, syphilis, 
leprosy, and other loathesome diseases are prevalent, consequently any 
person who is clean resents the necessity of taking off his shoes and stock- 
ings and walk over the same pavement where all this exists. Many do not, 
but we did. 

Upon returning, we found a boy with a pan of water and towels wait- 
ing for us and he washed our feet carefully, as best he could with his 
understanding for any such necessity. As soon as we got back to the 
hotel, we changed socks and again washed our feet in hot water, so they 
were clean—and the sight was worth the seeing. 

Sir Harry Lauder was here last night, and we went to hear him. 
Same old Harry and they like him here, too. We had to buy a program 
—eight annas, or about twenty cents in our money. 

We have no “Dutch wife” in bed now. ‘The evenings are fairly cool. 
We are much further north than at Singapore and on the lee side of 
the present monsoon (periodical) winds. It is still very hot at high 
noon, but we must watch ourselves carefully as soon as the sun goes 
down to put on warmer clothing. The weather is tricky on vertebral 
subluxations. 

The Burmese beautiful women beautify themselves by smearing cow 
dung over their faces. ‘Think of kissing them; but then, they don’t 
kiss here. It is an odd sight to see birds flying about inside banks, stores, 
hotel lobbies, dining rooms, etc. Good thing they are not cows. 

The Burmese people believe in the nats, imps, gnomes, etc., which 
they think exist as wild spirits. They exemplify them in human form 
in wood carvings and dress these fantastically. ‘The author has two 
beautiful such statues, one being male, the other female. 


Thursday, January 22. 


A mongoose was in our bedrooms last night. We are on the second 
floor. The mongoose kills and eats snakes. So we must have had 
snakes. 

In all these native countries we must bond all firearms at the port we 
enter and then unseal as we leave. I carry none, fortunately. I have 
purchased a very heavy ebony cane to use, if necessary, thru India. 
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En Route to India 


ATURDAY, January 24. We sail at 2 p.m today, on S. S. 
Ellora, for Calcutta. We received another big bunch of 
letters here, forwarded on from Singapore. These letters 
are the only things that keep us from growing homesick. 

Sunday, January 25. 

En route on Bay of Bengal, S.S. Ellora, for Calcutta. 

I make my notes as we go along, as I think them, then 
write them down on a pocket pad, then typewrite them 
whenever I get a chance on my Corona. 

Mabel has promised Dave and me one dollar (our money) per person, 
per elephant, for everyone we see on this entire trip, exclusive of those in 
zoos. We have seen seven so far, but ‘‘Major-sahib” promises to show 
us hundreds in India. However, Mabel made this promise with a string 
—Dave and I were to use all the money we got in buying her a dress 
in Paris. 

We are gradually working northward. Got out light winter suit 
yesterday. Cool on sea. And, altho in the tropics and very hot at 
noon, it is this sudden drop of fifty to eighty degrees between morning, 
noon and night that makes subluxations. 

Listened in tonight on a broadcasting concert from 9AF (Marconi 
station), Calcutta. The whole thing was equal to the States—ten years 
ago. 

Picked up a December 27th issue of The Saturday Evening Post on 
January 25 at Rangoon. Cost fourteen annas, or about thirty-five cents 
God’s money. It was worth it. 


Monday, January 26. 
En route Rangoon, Burma, to Calcutta, India. Sea very smooth. 


Tuesday, January 27. 


Sometime during the night we ran into the Hugli (or Hooghly) River, 
one of the tributaries of the Delta of the Ganges. We will reach Cal- 
cutta sometime today. We go up river 120 miles. ‘The river is treach- 
erous. Life boats have been swung out, crews are standing by their 
stations in the event we strike sandbars, etc. (Later—arrived safe.) 

Arrived Calcutta at 4:30 p.m. Grand Hotel. 


INDIA 
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India 


N DIA—what does not that name conjure up in the mind of 
every person? India with its wealth and starvation, art 
and degradation, stores and jungles, beauty and ugliness, 
Taj Mahal and tatters, millions and muscles, mysticism and 
fakery, antiquity and filth—the India of my boyhood 
dreams is at last within vision as I write this. 

Wednesday, January 28. 

At Calcutta. 

It was cold, not that we would call it so here in our winter, but it was 
by contrast in our coming directly north from the equator. People 
here at home think of India as a very hot country. It is in their summer, 
but it is cool enuf at nights that you want and need warm clothing, 
especially if you are here during their winter, which is December, Jan- 
uary and February. At noon, even then it is hot. 

It is a serious mistake for tourist agencies to route anybody thru the 
Far East which would bring you out of India later than the first of Feb- 
ruary. On a recent ’round-the-world cruise 12 people died on -the trip 
and at one time over 350 out of 700 on board were sick at Bombay. 

Saw the spot where formerly stood the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

Have seen several different burning ghats. The Hindus burn their 
bodies on funeral pyres of wood. It takes one hour to burn a body. 
Relatives sit by and observe, singing their prayers in wailing fashion. 


+ 
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A Jain Temple, Calcutta, India. Note in the Left Center a Box-like House with 
Two Figures Sitting Astride an Elephant. See Next Picture 


The grease comes out, the bodies shrivel, the flesh burns, the odor is in 
the air, their tongues protrude and the flesh bursts open. When thoroly 
disintegrated, the ashes are thrown into the Ganges. All the people then 
disrobe, go down to the river and bathe. After that, the funeral is over. 

Every foreign country we have ever been in has had an odor of its own. 
Here it is that of burning grease. I never shall forget the odor of the 
burning flesh of human beings. 


“ yo 43 
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Companion Picture to the Previous Piece. All Carved Out of Marble 
and One Piece 
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We also visited the Kalighat. Here they kill buffalo and goats to 
appease the god Siva. ‘They cut their heads off with one stroke in front 
of the temple. The blood is then thrown at the god and he becomes 
appeased. People who want to appease the god buy the goat and the 
priests kill it. The meat is then served to the beggars, who surround the 
ghat. This temple was anything but sanitary. 


Thursday, January 29. 

India is one-third the size of the U. S., with three times the population. 
Imagine the space required in cemeteries if all the burials were in the 
ground. Food is scarce. Too many people eat on the ground as it is 
now. 

The burning ghat is an economical necessity. India has many mil- 
lions. If it became necessary to bury them in graves, such as we do, it 
would soon take up all space. Therefore, burying the bodies takes up 
no space of the ground, as it does in China, but whoever started this idea 
of burning bodies as a preferential method to economize on ground space 
and reduce the high cost of living in a poor country by reducing funeral 
expenses, realized that to “put it over” he had to make it into a religion 
or the people would have nothing to do with it—therefore it is, and has 
been, a Hindu religious service. 

There is a difference between the burning ghats of northern India 
and the same in southern India. 


One of the Ghat Burning Grounds. The Figure Is that of Grandmother to the 
Boy Who Is Doing His Religious Ritual Before Transferring the Body 
from the Cot She Was Carried Here on. The Bottom Part of 
the Pyre Is Builded, the Body Is Placed on, 

More Wood Piled on Top, the Fire Started 
and the Fire Does Its Work 
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A Common Group of Magicians, Such as They Are, that Have Made India 
Famous as the Land of the Magi 


In the South they dig a trench in the earth. The ground is then cov- 
ered with flat pancake-like dried dung. The body is then placed on 
this and the same pancake-like dried dung put on top. A draught is 
made possible between the ends of the body. The dung is lighted and, 
while it does not burn fiercely like wood, it smoulders for hours and 
eventually burns the body completely. 

In India the barbers are strolling journeymen of many trades. Be- 
sides hair cutting, the Hindu barber spreads news of births, attends 
funerals and: shaves the heads of the living and the dead. He also bores 
the girls’ ears and noses for ear rings and often attends weddings as best 
man. “They do not have shops and a barber pole means nothing in their 
young lives, for any street corner or open roadway is their shop. 

Our first impression of India is that of crowds, and more crowds, of 
restless, seething, squirming humanity. 

We learned a new word, “bakshish.” 

Mabel has a “trick bag,” a whatnot. It contains a little of every- 
thing any of us might ask for, want, or need, from head to foot. It is 
so full it can hardly be closed. 

We leave here at 7:20 P.M. for Benares, via night sleeper. 


Friday January 30, 6 A.M. 

Punjab Express. 

We have been terrorized by advance reports of train robbers, thieves, 
murderers, everywhere. We were told that we would have to sleep out 
in the open, in cars, on the floors, that there was no protection to person 
or property, therefore we had to carry bearers who acted as bodyguards. 
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You will recall I bought an ebony walking stick. We had to buy a hold- 
all to carry mattress, sheets, pillows, etc., as none are furnished on trains 
or in hotels. 

Such was our state of mind as we approached our first train trip into the 
interior of India. 

What are the facts? 

On the Punjab express we had a “compartment” which could be 
likened to our Pullman drawing rooms, except that is larger and roomier. 
Our room is 9x12 feet, full width of the train car, with two outside doors 
which step right off into the platforms. In this room were two lower 
berths, wider and longer than our Pullmans; two uppers not quite so 
wide; four excellent electric lights and two large Westinghouse fans. We 
had a white-tiled bath room with wash basin, shower and W.C. There 
were four windows in one side and six on the other. Each window had a 
fine wire screen and a wooden lattice one, as well as a glass window, all 
of which could be used and locked, from the inside, independent of all 
others. What more could a fellow want for comfort and safety? There 
was entrance only from the outside, both doors of which were double 
locked from the inside. 

At six this morning chota hazri was served in our compartment at a 
station at which we stopped. We do carry our bedding and blankets and 
our bearers make up the beds, because the road furnishes none of this. 
The servants sleep at the other end of the car. 

Arrived at Benares, the Holy City of the Hindus (the same as Rome 
is the Holy City of the Catholic faith), which is on the Ganges, the Holy 


Shaving the Head of a Coolie in Calcutta, India 


Drawing Water from the Well by Cow-power. Note the Skin Bag Full. The 
Author Standing Close by. Faithful Abdul Standing by the Author 


River. To be burned on the banks of the Ganges is the greatest ambition 
of every Hindu. 

Saw one wedding where the man was tied to the woman by cloth rope 
full of knots. 

Visited Saranath, the birthplace and cradle of Buddha and Buddhistic 
faith. Here he first preached. It is the Holy See of Buddhism, also. 


Ruins of Sarnath, Out of Benares, India. The Place Where Buddha First Began 
Preaching. The Author and Faithful Abdul Standing Directly Over 
Where Once Was the Altar Where Buddha Spoke 
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In this city lives Anna Besant—but more later. 

This town reminds me much of Peking, with its camels here and there 
and everywhere, small lanes of streets, dirty stalls, much haggling to sell 
or buy, dirt and filth everywhere, with more dust thrown in for good 
measure. 

Cow, horse, camel, sheep and goat dung is dried in flat pancakes and 
is the principal method of fuel. At night you smell it in the air until 
it is most nauseating. 

The temples are the filthiest I have ever seen, even to one being 
absolutely obscene in its carvings. I have photos of them, if any doubt. 


Benares 


ATURDAY, January 31. At Benares. Up atsix. Boated 
up and down the sacred Ganges. Saw thousands of pil- 
grims, who have walked long distances, bathing, and again 

“1 witnessed the burning ghats. Many old people totter 

| down, day by day, until the day they die, just to bathe in 

the holy river. 


‘ 


enc | The bodies of holy people and relatives are not burned, 
but are thrown into the river as is, and a net crosses the 
river, below the city, to prevent the bodies floating down. We witnessed 
the throwing in of a baby and saw others floating about which had been 
but partially burned, not having enuf money to buy sufficient wood to do 
a good job. 
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On Top of the Boat which Took Us Up and Down the Sacred Ganges, Benares, 
India. ‘All Aboard!”’ 
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Benares, with Its Bathing Multitudes, Purifying Themselves 
in the Sacred Ganges ; 


The town of Benares lies entirely upon one side of the river. The 
opposite side is as destitute of anything as a desert, I know not why. 

Palaces line the bank. “These are of various Indian potentates and 
rulers of the various dependent and independent states who come here to 
live and bathe at certain periods of the year. When they come they 
bring their retinue of servants, etc., and live in regal splendor. 

As you look at the mobs, you get a picture of a vast crowd of moving 
people; a bright array of motley colors. Some are undressing, some 
praying, some taking their baths, some dressing, and thus the mob moves 
and keeps moving all day long. 

Every Hindu desires most, upon dying, to have his ashes cast in the 
sacred Ganges. To be burned on the banks of the sacred Ganges is the 
greatest privilege. Many Hindus who reach an old age, or who are sick 
and about to die, come here and live until they do. Upon death, their 
bodies are wrapped in a white cloth, they are dipped into the river, and 
then taken upon the bier to be burned. 

Hindus make their pilgrimages, as often as their purses permit, to 
Benares, the same as Roman Catholics go to Rome, or as Mohammedans 
make theirs to Mecca. 

The Brahmins or highest castes have the privilege of bathing early. 
The lower the caste, the later in the day they come, so there is somebody 
bathing all day long. Men and women alike undress, pray, bathe, wash 
their bodies, scrub their, teeth with the holy water, etc. 

People come here with brass jars and take water away with them for 
the folks at home to drink and wash their teeth with, that they may also 
become purified with the water from the sacred Ganges. 
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We put in the balance of the morning calling upon Mr. King, president 
of the Benares University. This university is part of the Anna Besant 
theosophical movement which had its origin here. Anna Besant lives 
here and is here now. 

In one temple, sex is worshipped. If anything is wrong, no matter 
what, they go here. Dave and I went tosee it. An ordinary imagination 
can picture the possibilities of the orgies to be seen here. I want to see 
life as it is, both good and bad, not as some prudes would like to idealize 
what life should be. He knows best how white white is only by contrast 
with the blackest black he has seen. Purity and goodness are known 
only thru their opposites. 

There is a certain glamour to travel, an anticipation which gives way 
entirely to reality. One must come in actual contact to properly under- 
stand motives. 

I have in mind, now, the question of burning bodies. I am resigned 
that it is the best from every viewpoint. I have changed my mind. I 
think our crematorium method is more refined and takes off the clanging 
horror of the end as we see it here. 

I have still another in mind. 

Altho vitally interested, and a student of the occult all my life, I have 
yet to talk with any person in India or to see any manifestations which 
would justify my making the statement that there was anything super- 
human in anything they accomplish. 

After investigating sincerely and earnestly, J am now of the opinion that 
almost all of this talk about the superhuman is talk and writings written 
by others from India to be consumed by the American mind that cannot 
go there and see or hear for themselves. ‘The average Indian mind is 
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A Street Scene of Pilgrims in Benares 
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Burning Ghats on the Banks of the Sacred Ganges. Building a Pyre on the 
Right. The Center Party Is Carrying a Body to It. A Body Is Being 
Watered in the Sacred Ganges Preparatory to Burning. Another 
Has Been Washed and Is Ready to Be Burned. 

Relatives on the Steps. Benares, India 


shallow, ignorant, does not reason, and it takes little to convince them of 
much that in reality does not occur. 

As an example: Some lazy fellow desires to make an easy living and 
conceives the idea of carving some foolish idol out of stone. He buries 
it at some remote place out in a field. Five years later he awakens with 
shouts during the night; he runs wild in the streets shouting that he has 
had a vision to go to a certain place and find a God buried. The natives 
follow. He digs up the idol that is now earth-stained and weather- 
beaten. He is now proclaimed by the native as one of the wise men and a 
monk of great wisdom. ‘They subscribe their pittances and soon erect a 
temple over it with him as its priest. From that day on his living is 
assured thru the credulity of the populace. This act is repeated times 
without number. Eventually this fiction becomes a tale; and given time 
it becomes one of the great temples with a following in countless numbers 
which is handed down to the American reader as a weird tale of super- 
human greatness. 

The fuel dung I have told you about is gathered by women from the 
roadsides or fields. “They gather it by hand. They more than likely 
have a dozen gold bracelets on each arm, eight to twenty rings on their 
fingers, and from two to twenty anklets of silver or gold on their ankles 
and in many instances rings on several or all of their toes. On top of 
this they will have heavy silver or gold bunches hanging off of the lobes 
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of their ears and in some instances a diamond on one side of their nose, 
pierced thru. They plaster this dung on walls to dry. 

Motive? Economy! The native also does not believe in a bank, so all 
they own is converted into silver, gold or diamonds, and worn on their 
person, where it can’t be taken off without injury to a living being, and 
Hindus will not even kill a snake, tiger, cockroach, rat, mosquito, or 
any other living thing, so their bodies are safe. 

The student of the history of India recalls the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
the Mutiny of Lucknow, etc. All of these are a part of the dissension 
of the Indian against English rule. Many a time they rose in physical 
opposition. Now comes Anna Besant—the student of the internal mind 
of the natives psychology—bases a study of theosophy thereon, and 
finally founds a school for Indian boys—the coming generation, the 
Benares Hindu University, in which are taught the philosophies as well 
as sciences and arts. 

The philosophy of Christ, Tolstoi, as well as Ghandi, is ‘Resist Not 
Evil,” a passiveness to wrong. Anna Besant has carried this into a 
university to teach the young men, thereby eventually ruling their own 
country thru control of all educational positions, thus releasing English 
educational control. Today there is a wide gulf between the (com- 
parative) few educated English in positions of responsibility and control, 
and the millions of ignorant laboring coolies who suffer by caste and class 


One of the Ghandi Women Workers, Spinning and Weaving Her Own 
Cloth for Clothing 
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domination and are nothing because they have nothing, because they know 
nothing. The B. H. U. is the open sesame to delivery. 


Sunday, February 1. 

At Benares. 

Visited the Central Prison here. I seem to be interested in jails and 
methods. Some of my “friends” deem this well advised. They have 
their hopes. So have I. 

In India, everything amongst the laborers is toted on their heads. 
Thinking to help the natives, the English Government imported wheel- 
barrows. “They were taught how to fill them up, how to tote them along, 
and how to pick up the handles and push them ahead of them. 

What did the natives do? They loaded the wheelbarrow and then 
put the whole darn thing on their heads. 

Clark’s Hotel (Miss Clark, Prop.) here is a wonderful homelike place. 
Visitors are made at home; they see it, they feel it, it is in the eats, which 
are excellent. It is a relief and comfort to find this oasis in the Great 
Desert of India. Coming this way? Tell the “cyse” (chauffeur) to 
take you to Clark’s Hotel, and thank me ever after. 

We were spending one afternoon, down in these narrow streets, 
purchasing some of those famous “‘Benares brasses’’ when suddenly there 
was a wild commotion and screaming as tho people were biting at each 
other. We were upstairs at the time in a dark and gloomy room, trying 
to see what we were buying, so we rushed down stairs hoping we would 
not miss seeing something worthwhile, for you can never tell when and 
what is going on here. Lo and behold, across the street, running over 
the canopies, up and down the walls of the buildings, over the low roofs, 
were several flocks of wild monkeys that roam about the town. ‘There 
was a free-for-all fight between two bucks and their respective harems. 
The whole group of about 200 were messed up fighting, chasing, scream- 
ing, scrapping at each other. After about thirty minutes one side became 
victor, the rest ran off, and we retired back up the rickety stairs to go 
on bargaining with our brass man. Monkeys are more common here 
than sparrows are at home. And they can fight! 


Monday, February 2. 

Enroute, by rail, Benares to Agra. 

Up and off at 4 A.M. to go to Agra. We have another compartment 
as before. We passed thru Allahabad, Cawnpore, etc. 

We arrive at Agra about 10 P.M. 
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UESDAY, February 3, went to see Taj Mahal. Mumtaj 
Mahal was the name of one of the wives of Shah Jahan. 
Abbreviated, it has become the name of the building in 
8} which she is buried—TIaj Mahal. 
Tiiee| It is the greatest, loveliest, and most soul-inspiring edifice 
Seme=| ever erected by man to the love of a woman. It was 
ey erected by a man, in a country where woman is the most 
degraded creature on earth, and has no heaven when she 
dies. In the center of a depraved and degraded India, on a desert plain, 
sits this diamond in a geographical mud puddle. 

Taj Mahal means “‘the elect of the palace.” Mumtaj Mahal and 
Shah Jahan were inseparable companions. She died at the age of thirty- 
nine, in 1492. Shah Jahan’s grief become inconsolable. He lived in 
seclusion for weeks; refused to see anyone; neglected all his royal affairs; 
abstained from eating and all forms of amusement. His hair turned 
white and so did his beard. He ordered all his Mohammedans to offer 
prayer, morning, noon, and night. He visited the tomb daily and wanted 
to retire from the world. 

The mausoleum was erected out of his love for her; the love of a 
Mohammedan for a woman, to prove to the world and to stand as a 
monument that ‘‘woman’s love rules the world.”’ 

No building has probably been more often described, drawn, or photo- 
graphed, but there are no words which can convey the idea of so rich and 


Looking at the Taj Mahal from on Top of the Entrance Gates to the Grounds. 
The River Jumna Flows in the Immediate Background 
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poetical a setting—no description can shadow forth the whole, its marble 
dome, fair minarets, fragant gardens. 

I shall not attempt to describe it except to say that all the world 
describes it as the world’s most beautiful edifice. It took 20,000 men 22 
years to build it, over 300 years ago, at a cost of 38,000,000 rupees, then 
about $15,000,000, God’s money. It is as perfect today as then, with 
the exception that the precious stones which formerly were set in the 
walls have been stolen. It is entirely of carved marble, inset with 


A Holy Man Who Has Subjected the A Holy Man as He Actually Exists. 
Flesh to the Aims of the Spirit. His As They Exist Is Not as We Some- 
Arms Have Grown Permanently in times Think Them Over Here 
this Position. Note the Crossed 
Legs Also. He Must Be 
Fed by Others 


Precious and semi-precious stones. It has bankrupted every writer who 
has ever attempted to portray a picture in words, so that others could 
see in print, what he saw with his eves. It would bankrupt me. Perhaps 
a Shakespeare could have done it justice. 

Everywhere else we went, we always looked back to Taj Mahal. 

Books and articles and many descriptions have been written about the 
Taj Mahal. Some of them have been printed and I have read them 
here on the ground and all of them starve the reality of its reality. Could 
I do more? 
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The Taj Mahal, as an edifice, structure, building, tomb, or mausoleum, 
does not do it justice. It is all and none of them. But, back of all 
that, is a most thrilling love story with an attendant, most horrible 
tragedy of a man who visioned while alive, and paid the price by suffering 
the illusions at the hand of his son. 

A Mohammedan loved his wife so much that he builded the Taj Mahal 
as a memorial to that love—it was his memorial to the love of a woman— 
the greatest tribute ever paid by any man of any time to any woman— 
and that from a Mohammedan, to whom woman is as chattel property. 
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Another Holy Man Lies 24 Hours a Day Dave and One of the Holy Men of 
on Sharpened Nails. His Skin is Like India. Rags and Tatters 
Leather. Hair Shown Is All His 


He visioned and builded this tribute of love, proving him to be a man 
of broad qualities and lofty inspirations. His son dethroned him, im- 
prisoned him for seven years, and he died, unable to complete a duplicate 
building on the opposite side of the river in black marble. 

What a life of love, service, and sacrifice! 

The human element takes precedence over the material structure, in 
my study of the Taj Mahal. 

At the present time there are but semi-precious stones found in the 
building, such as jade, cornelian, sapphires, lapus lazuli, etc. Originally 
there were also rubies, diamonds, emeralds, pearls, etc. 


es 
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The Author and Three More Holy Men 


Shah Jahan had planned on a black marble edifice, a duplicate of the 
white marble one, on the opposite side of the river. “The two were to 
have been duplicates in architecture, general design, etc., with the ex- 
ception that the Mumtaj Mahal was white and Shah Jahan’s was to 
have been black. The two were to be connected with a bridge. 

Shah Jahan had gone so far as to have placed the stone foundation 
for the bridge on the Taj Mahal side of the River Jumna, and then he 
was imprisoned by his son. “That was as far as it ever got. 

The Taj Mahal has a charm, a peace, all its own. It seems a human 
element, a great personality pervades the place. It seems to radiate 
something and you seem to come into the presence of a something that 
you absorb. I have been in but few similar places. I have been in the 
presence of certain people where I received the same impressions. 

We saw the Taj Mahal every morning, afternoon, and night; we saw 
it by sunrise, high noon, and sunset, oncomirg moon as well as full moon. 
It has a fascination for people and people have a fascination for it. It 
is plainly evident that I am an ordinary independent thinking man, free of 
being called a sentimentalist, yet this grows upon one until it fairly 
absorbs his thinking values and goes away beyond them. Everbody fairly 
stands aghast, with “‘oh’s” and “ah’s” at every turn. 

There is a little store close by the entrance where I was dickering to 
get duplicates of some of the stone insets. We left the owner in the 
afternoon, and when we did, he said: “I meet you in the moon time.” 
He knew we would come back. 

The entire structure shines in the moonlight like a pearl of enormous 
size placed in a silver plate. 

The actual sarcophagi are in the basement. Mumtaj Mahal lays in the 
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dead center under the rotunda. As Shah Jahan intended to build a 

duplicate across the river in which he would lay in the same position, no 

arrangements were made for him in this edifice. Upon his death, his 

Body ties placed to the left of the center and to the left of Mumtaj 
ahal. 

This building is today considered one of the few Mohammedan shrines, 
altho not so originally intended, but that awesome character of the build- 
ing and grounds has made it a shine to which hundreds of thousands of 
Mohammedans make their pilgrimages. 

Upstairs, on the main floor, is also a duplicate of the sarcophagi of 
Mumtaj Mahal and Shah Jahan. They sit in the center of the rotunda. 
This ee possesses an echo of remarkable character—inspiring and 
musical. 

The Taj Mahal seems like a phantom. You reach for it and it seems 
to leave you still hoping to catch it again. It is lovely—a loveliness that 
is feminine. It is the most exquisite specimen of human architecture, 
and the most gorgeous romance of wedded love. 

A well known woman writer, when asked what she thot about the 
Taj said: “I do not know what IJ think, but I do know how I feel, for 
I' would die tomorrow to have such a tomb.” 

I asked a Mohammedan, one of our bearers, what he thot of the Taj, 
and he said: “It is too holy to be the work of human hands. Angels 
must have brought it from heaven and a glass case should be thrown 
over it to protect it from every breath of air—for the angels will take it 
back again sometime.” 

It is the one incomparable building in the whole world, and no matter 
whether one is Christian or atheist or pagan, something within you, when 
you go away, makes you say, “I love the Taj,” and as words are so futile 
to describe this grand structure, I would say to those who desire to 
travel—'Go to India—the Taj Mahal alone is worth the trip—yes, 
worth the trip around the world alone to see.” 


Wednesday, February 4. 
At the Taj Mahal, by morning sunlight, at high noon, at sunset, and 
by moonlight. 


Thursday, February 5. 

Ditto, only more so. Nuf Sed. 

No trip to India is complete without a mention of Fatiphur Sikri, the 
old fortress of Akbar the Great and also the Fort Agra in each of which 
are found many marvelous productions in stone and carved marbles. The 
mausoleum at Fatiphur Sikri of carved marbles is like lacework. ‘The 
inside is of solid mother of pearl, including ceiling, side walls, and even 
the canopy over the coffin itself. The Pearl Mosque in the Fort Agra 
is another one of those superlatively beautiful, white, spotless, carved- 
marble productions which was used as a home for Shah Jahan and Taj 
Mahal. But, to begin to describe any or all of these wonderful, immense, 
almost unbelievable productions of the great Mohammedan builders of 
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a former day is to give figures beyond comprehension. A person could 
stay for weeks in one of these places and then not see it all, understand 
but a portion, or grasp its tremendous significance. As you look and see, 
you try to find words to describe; you bring to mind all the superlatives 
and then find that somehow those are not the words. 


Friday, February 6. 


We leave the Taj Mahal this p.m. at three, en route to Delhi, the 
capitol of the Empire of India. 

We have seen many temples and pagodas, Hindu, Mohammedan and 
Jain, as well as Buddhist, and few bells of any kind are found in them. In 
Japan and China they abound everywhere. 

Thruout all of India, so far, with a tremendous birth rate, I have seen 
but one pregnant woman. Perhaps their clothing hides it, but the most 
of them wore little. 

Left Agra at 3:30 P.M. 

Saw wild deer, wild peacocks, wild cats, and droves of monkeys from 
train, en route. 

We arrived at Delhi at 7:30 P.M. 


Delhi 


ATURDAY, February 7. At Delhi, ‘‘doing’’ the sights, 
both local and outside the city. 

Sunday, February 8, at Delhi. Ditto. 

Delhi is on the Jumna River, so also is Benares. It is 
one of the branches which run into the sacred Ganges, 

tw = J\ and is considered almost as sacred as the Ganges. If 
ran 11 | people cannot wash in the sacred Ganges, they will wash 
in the Jumna as the next best. To have the ashes thrown 
in the Jumna is almost as good as the Ganges, altho the latter is 
preferable. 

Monday, February 9, at Delhi, ditto. 

Tuesday, February 10, still at Delhi. 

Last night we had a “private” exhibition of a public “‘nautch” dance. 
I thot it was going to be ‘real naughty,” but it turned out to be a “‘beer” 
drink at a champagne cost. It was a creamed-toast debauch of two hours, 

with not one momentary kick, thrill or suspense in the whole darn thing. 
I'll do anything once, therefore I’ve done this. No more! 

What was it? Two girls with lots of clothes (forty-five yards in the 
skirt alone) with jewelry everywhere, with a series of slow, gynastic 
movements to the irregular time and rotten harmony of a “band” of 
two old-fashioned Indian instruments unlike anything J know, one pair 
hand drums and one pair bells. If you can set all this down in an 
upstairs back room, after following a guide (and, fearing no danger) 
thru alleys and alleys, down “in the Bazaar” in the native town at 
g p.M.—then you have the entire stage setting. 
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Getting Ready to Move on. The Hotel at Delhi 


If you can imagine building a town the size of Washington (city) 
from out of a primeval desert, to the present-day finished city, including 
Capitol, etc., then you can somewhat realize what the British Govern- 
ment is doing here at Delhi in the building of the “Imperial City of 
Delhi,” now going on five miles from the old town. The capital of India 


At Kuteb Menar. Delhi, India 
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The Old Fort Delhi. Note the Immensity of the Gates and Walls 


has been moved here from Calcutta, where it had been for some time. 

‘There have been seven Delhis at seven different periods of its ancient 
history to date, and the present “Imperial Delhi” is being built on the 
same spot as where once stood the first, all others being scattered within 
the vicinity, some being as far away as seven miles. 

The permanent residents, in the room next to ours here at the hotel, 
have a Victrola, and they play honest-to-goodness American music, and 
it sure sounds good. Would give a good deal to hear our own famous 
WOC orchestra. One of their records was of Wendall Hall and his “It 
Ain’t.” Until you get over here and go without for a while, you can’t 
understand what I mean. 

The Old Fort Delhi contained the Palace of Delhi, in which at one 
time was the Peacock Throne. We are told here that nobody knows the 
whereabouts of this throne but reading a recent work I find that Persia 
stole it and now claims to have it. It is estimated to be worth 
$12,000,000. 

The Jami Mosque is found here in the palace grounds, which are 
inside the Fort Delhi. It is one of those small, very choice pieces of 
exquisite carved marble; so beautiful that even we foreigners were not 
permitted to go in, even tho we had covered our feet. We got inside 
the gates and looked into the mosque itself. 

It was in the palace grounds that we saw some of the personal effects 
of Shah Jahan and Akbat the Great in one of the rooms of the palace. 
The grounds were marvellously laid out. 

Ten thousand worshippers could pray in this larger mosque at 
one time. 


Dave in the Garb of a Brahmin Anything to Earn a Few Pennies to 
Gentleman Feed the Bear 
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Close up View of Snake Charmers with Hooded Cobra, Holding It So 
It Cannot Strike 
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The bazaars of India are extremely interesting, each town possessing 
a character of its own. No two of them are alike. Altho generally 
dirty and filthy, the treasures of the world are here if you just know 
where to go, to see, and how to get. Brass, copper, gold and silver work; 
from filigree up to immense sizes, made in every possible form from 
earrings to pots and pans for worship purposes. 

Embroidered silks worked with gold and silver thread, practically 
being solid silver or gold. The inlaid woodwork is without end. Wood 
carvings of so many descriptions that it bewilders one. Indian rugs, 


. 


Taking a Dead Man to His Funeral Pyre. He Died with His Boots on. They 
Will Burn, Too 


enamel hand-hammered brass, Kashmir shawls that will slip thru a 
finger ring that are as warm as can be—there is a profusion of things 
that bewilder the head and make a purse feel like an elephant had 
stepped on it. 

It has been three months since we left home and we are getting 
homesick. 


Wednesday, February 11. 

Left Delhi in what we thot would be a swelled-up, banged-up 
“private” car in which we would have privacy and luxury for all the 
rest of the trip thruout Northern India. It was the first time in my life 
that I had ever hired and paid for a “private” car on a railroad, therefore 
it was some luxury, and I anticipated enjoying the spread. It only had 
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Arms Extended, with a Cane in Each Outer Hand and a Cane Between, 
Gives Some Idea of Its Length. Never Again! 
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Monkeys at the Monkey Temple, Benares. They Are Sacred Also. The Author 
Feeding Them. Our Mohammedan Bearer, Abdul, 
in the Center Background 


four wheels for the entire darned thing to rest on. It was only about 
fourteen feet long. It slept six and seated only twelve people. It was 
“hitched” on to the end of the train. We left Delhi at 8 p.m. and 
arrived at Jaipur at 4. A.M. Our “private” car was “unhitched” and by 
hand power of natives side tracked for the purpose of making it possible 
for us to sleep from then on till morning without being disturbed. As 
a matter of fact, none of us slept until it was unhitched, and none of us 
slept one wink while it was hitched. ‘The little thing at the tail end of 
the train tossed, rolled, hopped, skipped and jumped, beat up and down 
for those eight hours until all of us were rags. Had eight giants shook 
it violently every imaginable way it could not have been worse. We did 
not think the thing was on the track more than half the time. We know 
that a wheel was off, here or there, part of the time. When we ran into 
a station and the train stopped, oh, what havens of bliss. The next 
morning we gave up our “private car,” purchased two more first-class 
tickets and two second-class tickets and got into an eight-wheeled car, 
which was more than we needed, but gave us some rest. 

Jaipur is in the state of Rajputana. “The Maharajah has his castles, 
harems and forts here. He is one of the real and genuine few royal 
personages who still live in medizval style. His stable has 300 horses, 
300 camels and 50 elephants, most all of which we saw—and only 500 
wives, none of which we saw. 

The crows are gone now, buzzards are no more, but pigeons by the 
thousands; monkeys in the streets and on the houses and in the trees by 
hundreds. Parakeets are plentiful everywhere and on the desert (which 
we are in the midst of here) are thousands of camels. 


India oor 
Jaipur 


Ct 1 2¥eesJHURSDAY, February 12, at Jaipur. The town of Jaipur 
is built around a common center square, with four big, 
wide, radiating streets in the four directions. On one 

z=1 side of the main street is the Maharajah’s palace, stables, 

harems, business offices, ponds for his pet alligators, etc. 

The other three ways are for local businesses. 

The Maharajah’s palace and grounds cover many hun- 
dreds of acres, a lake where alligators abound, etc. He 
has 500 wives, 300 pure-bred horses, 150 camels and 50 elephants in his 
stables. The elephants are royal and sacred. ‘They are painted over 
their heads and feet, and their tusks are gold tipped. 

He has his private standing army of 8,000 situated on a hilltop over- 
looking the city. 

People get married when the necromancer says a “lucky day” has 
arrived. 

Saw five wedding processions with their panoplied elephants, horses, 
ox carts, brass bands, riderless horses, followed by hundreds of relatives 
on foot in all their finery and gaudy brilliant-colored clothing, all of 
which was extravagantly extravagant, no matter how poor the family. 
They parade the principal streets until six, when they retire to the bride- 
groom’s home. ‘These five were in conflict, as they paraded the short 
streets. ‘Today was a very lucky day to get married,” says the Hindu 
astrologers, and that was why we saw so many. 
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The Harem Place Fronting a Street of the Palace of the Winds of the Maharajah 
of Jaipur. All Windows Are Latticed 
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A Building on the Street of Jaipur. Note Wild Monkeys on Top of Roof 


The groom rides either an elephant, camel, horse, or bull-cart, in these 
processions, according to his wealth. But they’ll always spread them- 
selves the limit, even to casting the debts upon the son of the house, in 
order to make a great showing at such times. The bride follows in a 
richly decorated wagon. Between the two will be a band, “‘noise-music,” 
with some nautch girls dancing, followed promiscuously and indiscrim- 
inately by relatives, close and far-fetched, because it will end with a free- 
for-all feast and debauch. 

Friday, February 13, at Jaipur. 

Saw a white leghorn rooster in a cage at the zoo here, much like we 
put tigers at home. You see, the law of opposites holds forth here as well 
as at home. What we have not, we cage. What they have not, they 
cage. 

Went over the mountains today and saw the blood spot where a tiger 
killed a bull a few days ago, within half a mile of the city. 

Since entering India we have noted an entire and complete absence of 
Chinese and Japanese, who usually have controlled and dominated the 
commercial interests of the Orient up till this time, exclusive of Siam. 
We have seen but one Japanese, and he was a traveler like ourselves. 

Since entering India, the author has learned to eat cheese in self- 
defense against hunger, for cheese cannot be spoiled any more than it is 
usually spoiled by old age anyhow. It is wrapped up in bladders, so it 
is clean. It contains butter fats, and this is about the only way you can 
get such in India, for milk, butter, etc., are a minus quantity. The sacred 
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cows may have good milk, but to drink it is as bad as to take anything 
else from the cow, except its dung. 

Here at Jeypor (spelled either way) there isn’t a single white other 
than we tourists. The hotel people are natives. “This sure is getting 
into absolute native country. 

Yesterday afternoon, as we stood in the center square at a bisection of 
all the four main streets, where we could look down all four, we saw, 
at one time, chickens, pigeons, crows (just a few), parakeets, vultures, 
domestic cat (one only), cheetah, elephants, camels, donkeys, sacred 
cows, bullock, horses, goats, lambs, peacocks (which are wild here by the 
thousands), monkeys, and dogs by the hundreds. 

We went over the mountains on elephants, this being beyond and out 
over the dessert. We had two elephant jaunts. One day we went over 
to Amber, a now ruined and deserted city and then next day we took 
elephants and went over the mountains beyond the desert where we 
saw two droves of monkeys. Each had its one male, with many females in 
his harem, and the young clinging on underneath. Each tribe had a 
boundary line and none of the females of one harem dared cross that line. 
The harem lines are strictly construed. There was frequent fighting 
over the line, as we threw food to entice them over. India comes into 
its harems naturally. 

We leave here at 4 P.M., en route to Udaipur, which is even more 
remote, into the mountains of this remote country. 


Women at Well in Jaipur, India 
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On Our Elephant Going to Ajmer, from Jaipur 


Dave on an Elephant, Ajmer, India 
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Elephants Are as Tame as Horses. Notice the Painted Faces on These Fellows 


A Sacred Elephant in the Maharajah’s Palace Grounds, Jaipur, India 
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Let’s Go. We’re on Our Way 
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If He’d Stand Still; and, If It Was Cooler, and, If Many Things Else, We Might 
Go to Sleep 


With All Our Bedding, Bags and Baggage, We Needed Abdul (on Right) and 
Meah (on left) to Help Us Keep Moving 


A Street Scene in Jaipur, India. We Were as Much a Curiosity to Them as They 
Were to Us 


Udaipur 


ATURDAY, February 14. We arrived at Udaipur at 

twelve, noon. Down here the people gather in groups, 

—! surrounding us to stare and gaze. We are more of an 

oddity to them than they are to us. Foreigners are rare 

4 in this country. En route, the farther in we got, the 

; more people would gather around and gawk at the engine 
bys pulling us. 

It was on this trip that we stopped at the highest peak in 
crossing over some mountains and as we did several droves of monkeys 
came down and stormed the train. “They time that train to perfection. 
They know the hour of day that train is due and when it is they come 
down out of the mountains by the hundreds. One day the train was late; 
they came and almost killed the station master because the train was not 
there. ‘They became very indignant. ‘They climb all over the train, 
gather around on the platform, beg for food, even to coming up to the 
windows and climbing into the cars, stealing anything they can grab; and, 
if you have food and refuse to feed them, woe be to you, for you will not 
only hear them, but will feel their presence. 

Many men here carry sabres, guns, pistols on the roads, in the streets, 
and on the highways. 

Yesterday as we were leaving Jaipur there drove up to the “‘carriage” 
behind us a team carriage. It was covered with a red cover, which was 
tied down under the carriage by ropes. “The horses were unhitched, 
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the tongue taken out and eunuchs backed the horse carriage up to the 
train carriage. By this time we were curious so we ducked our heads 
out to see “what all the shootin’ was about.” Seeing us, the big mogul 
of the harem had his eunuchs drag out a big, high, and long white sheet 
which was raised up all around the horse carriage from one side of the 
train carriage to the other, it being held up higher than our heads by the 
sabres of the eunuchs. An eunuch then untied the red sheet and the 
women of the harem stepped out from the step of the horse carriage onto 
the step of the railroad carriage and stepped in without the eye of any 
eavesdropper getting even a peak at their beautiful eyes or toes. He sure 
protected the heads and hoofs of them against white or black. 


Sunday, February 15. At Udaipur. 

India is a peculiar country, divided into many states with their capitals 
and rulers. Udaipur is one of the ‘‘independent states” and is the home 
of the ruler of Mewar, Maharana Kumwar Sir Bhopal Singh, K. C. I. E. 

There is a railroad which connects with the main line and spurs oft 
southward down to Udaipur. It is a slow train, poor equipment, and 
carries many natives, but we wanted to get into a real Indian interior, so 
took the side jaunt. 

Udaipur is the end of the run, the jumping-off place. The hotel is 
located in an old Mohammedan cemetery, graves being on several sides 
of us, except in front. ‘The cemetery was located on the hill overlooking 
the city and for that reason it made a nice place for the hotel. It is 
built of stones, with rooms opening out onto a piazza which faces the 
city. The accommodations can carry about twenty people. The only meat 
we got was chicken, poor and starved and mostly bone and little at 
that—oh yes, cheese. 


A Modern ‘“‘Velie’”’ in Jaipur, India 
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Dave Taking a Ride on the Street Car of Jaipur, India 
s 


The bedrooms are simple and mostly bare with oil lamps. Board beds, 
with hard mattresses, which they furnished. Some of you people who 
travel in America think that statement peculiar. When we met our 
bearers at Rangoon, Burmah, they had ready for our use several large 
canvas carryalls, each contained one mattress, sheets, pillows, pillow slips, 


An East Indian Potterer 
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blanket, towels, soap, toilet paper, etc., in fact all the usual necessities 
for travelers, This kind of thing is not furnished in India, except in the 
most modern of hotels, such as Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay, etc. At night 
our bearers would make up our beds, etc., and in the morning would take 
them up, and on we would move, bed, bags, and baggage, to the next 
stop. That is why I mention that the beds were bare boards. 

The town proper lay about one mile from the hotel on the hilltop in 
a sort of a swoop of a valley. The valley, so to speak, is divided into 
two halves. The side we were on was the valley. Running between it 
has been erected a dam wall which made an artificial lake of the other half 
of the valley. On this dam wall, were located the palaces, harems, 
stables, etc., of the Maharana of Udaipur. In the lake, as it is now, 
was originally two hills—when it was a valley. The Maharana has 
erected two palaces on these hilltops which now are islands in the lake. 
This gives him three palaces within a mile or two of each other, any one 
of which is a palace in reality, his main palace on the mainland being 
nothing short of one of those poetical snow-white palaces which we have 
seen pictured on calenders, etc. Its size is immense. It has rooms bythe 
hundreds. 

The town of Udaipur lies down in the valley, cluttered about the 
feet, as it were, of the palace on the mainland. 

In Udaipur, the natives gathered around us, picked at our clothing, 
studied our faces, color of skin, looked us all over, listened to us talk, 


If We Were in a Hurry, This Is What We Took at Udaipur. Note the Tomb- 
stones in Extreme Left in Hotel Grounds 
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A Part of the Palaces of the Maharana and Maharajah of Udaipur, India 


watched us go thru the bazaars, and we were actually more of a curiosity 
to them than they were to us. 

The main palace of Udaipur is about four city blocks long. The 
Maharana has stables, a palace for his harem, a guest place for foreigners, 
strong rooms for his money, etc. The strong rooms are filled with jewels 
and other valuables. They seal the doors by sticking many papers across 
the door to the jamb, and then write the royal signature on them. In 
addition, there are padlocks. 

One bedroom in his guest palace has an entire and complete furniture 
set, from reception room, dining room, parlor, bedroom, etc., and includ- 
ing sideboard, serving table, chandeliers, dining room table, chairs, bed- 
stead, etc., of solid crystal. I do not mean the common clear glass, I 
mean the mineral known as crystal. ‘There is no way by which I could 
estimate the value of this alone. It must be millions at the marketable 
value of genuine crystal of even small sizes. 

The word passed forth, in the unknown mysterious way by which 
these potentates get their information, that “a famous American doctor 
was at the hotel.” As a result, his Court Minister of Foreign Affairs 
called to invite me to call and see the Maharana, who is paralyzed as 
a result of being thrown from a horse when young. 

The Court Minister of Foreign Affairs came in an open carriage, 
pulled by four beautiful Arabian horses, the coachmen (2) being dressed 
in imperial red, the Minister being dressed in the same red. In India, 
when you see anybody wearing red, it means that he is connected with 
some royal household in some capacity. I was shaved by the barber in 
Delhi, who had once had the honor of shaving the present Prince of 
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Wales when he visited India. That entitled him to wear the suit of 
red and he does so ever since. 

The appointment was made for the next day. Arriving at the palace 
I was taken to a small home which is set apart in his palace grounds, 
wherein he was holding council with his various ministers, for the 
Maharana is not only the law, but the court, judge, and jury, and passes 
imperially upon all questions of any importance within his territory. 
He is an absolute monarch in his state. 

The present Maharana is a graduate of Oxford, with a very pleasant 
personality, intelligent, courteous to a fault, and generous to his friends. 
He is known amongst his people as being very kind, and thotful of their 
welfare. He maintains 7,000 slaves which he owns body and soul. They 
are given much latitude in their daily routine, but are always subject to 
him and his necessities. 

I held consultation with his court physician and gave such advice as 
to methods that I thot would help the Maharana to get some improvement 
from his affliction. 

The next day his court physician returned the call, returning in the 
same splendor. I was called for and returned to the hotel in the same 
regal manner. 

‘To stand on the opposite side of the lake and see his immense palaces 
on the mainland of the dam would recall the dream pictures of fairy 
castles that I have often dreamed about, seen pictures of, and never hoped 
that I could see in reality. 

Upon leaving, the Maharana asked if there was anything he could do 


A Closer View of the Palaces of the Maharana and Maharajah of Udaipur 


Showing the Entrance Gates 
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The Private Temple of the Maharana and Maharajah of Udaipur 


to make our visit more pleasant. We asked, in return for services 
rendered, that we be guided thru his palaces, which courtesy was readily 
granted. We were shown thru everything from the roof to the strong 
rooms, with the one exception—no man can go into the harem. 

At every meal, the Maharana’s Indian orchestra plays outside the walls 
while his harem eats their meal. 

India present the direst of poverty with the extremes in extravagance 
of wealth. Elephants were in the court yard ; his stables contained several 
hundred head of horses; his dogs were the finest, and so on. 

Across the lake, about one mile away, was his wild-boar estate. There 
he has a fourth house, where he goes and takes his friends when they want 
to shoot wild boar. They feed them daily-—hundreds of them. They shoot 
them from the porch of the house. Occasionally they stage a wild boar 
and tiger fight in an arena which he has built. They let the boar starve 
and then pit him against the tiger or panther or other wild animal until 
one or the other is killed. 


Monday, February 16. Still at Udaipur. 

The hotel here is in the center of a Mohammedan cemetery. Mabel 
took a box of matches to bed with her. The board beds were hard. ‘The 
chickens were starved and served poorly cooked—what’s the use of com- 
plaining? We Americans are just plain spoiled. 


India Soil 


Mount Abu 


UESDAY, February 17. We left Udaipur at 4:10 P.M. 
yesterday, en route for Abu Road, via Chittorgraph and 
Ajmer. We arrived at Ajmer at 6 A.M. We had break- 
== fast at the depot. While eating I ‘asked for cigars, and 
=| imagine my surprise to have him bring on an unopened 
+ box of twenty-five Wm. Penn cigars—my favorites, which 
I bot for Rs 2, annas 8, or about $1.00 inour money. Did 
I buy them? Ask a duck about water. 

The flying foxes are supposed to be, by the Hindus, people who have 
been unkind to animals and who have returned to the world incarnated 
in this form. When you see them sleeping in the daytime, hanging off 
of the trees all curled up, by the thousands, they remind one very much 
of the festoons of hanging moss found in our Southern states in the 
swamps. 

We were at Ajmer two hours, so we grabbed a Ford and “did” the 
town on the desert. 

We arrived at Abu Road at about 4 P.M. 

We drove back up into the mountains thirteen miles to arrive at Mount 
Abu. 

The plains in India are so terrifically hot that the foreigners retire to 
“hill stations” during the heat of the summer. ‘The hill stations are 


At Mt. Abu on Our Way to the Carved Marble Temples, Two Pulled and Two 


Pushed to Get Over the Mountains 
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just what their names indicate, sort of summer resorts up in the mountains, 
in Northern India, where it is cool enuf to remain comfortable. Instances 
exist where some of these foreigners were compelled—and none would 
come down otherwise—to have arrangements made all along the line 
for a constant supply of ice to keep on their heads, etc., to kill the terrific 
heat and prevent a heat-stroke. 

Mount Abu is one of those “hill stations’ which at this time of the 
year is quite cool. Our heavy “undies” and overcoats came in very handy. 
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Mumtaj Mahal for Whom the Taj 
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Shah Jahan Who Builded the Taj 
Mahal Was Builded. From Mahal for His ‘Elect One 
Paintings of Her in Books of the Palace’’ 


This morning we got into rikshas pushed by one man and pulled by 
two, and went further into the mountains to see the temples erected in 
1230 A.D., at a cost of $60,000,000. “There are but four of them, 
covering a small space, but the marble carving is possibly in excess of 
that found in any other place in the world. I won’t attempt to describe 
them, for they too are beyond human description. 

The Dilwarra Temples, one and one-half miles back farther into the 
hills, are on the top of a mountain peak. “They were but recently dis- 
covered. It seems as tho some aviators, flying above, saw something white 
which glistened on this mountain peak, yet was occluded from the eye 
when on the ground. They investigated, and thus discovered them. 
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These temples are all marble, massive, lace-like buildings, carved with 
the most exquisite fretwork. For minute delicacy of carving and beauty 
of detail, they stand unrivaled, even in this land of patient and lavish labor 
where superlatives of the beautiful are common. The ceilings, side 
walls, columns, halls, avenues, towers—all are a mass of carved marble. 
It has taken thousands of men, devoting entire lifetimes to carve some 
little portion. Every inch is so fine, so beautiful, as to be beyond imagi- 
nation. You trail from one place to another, call attention to certain 
portions; you call the rest of your party over, and they call you, and you 
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just “ah” and “oh” every foot of the way. Months could be spent here 
alone trying to grasp it all. Rarely are any two patterns alike. 

We left Mount Abu and Abu Road (railroad junction) at 4 P.M., 
en route for Bombay. 


Thursday, February 19. 


Arrived here in Bombay at 8 a.M., and found awaiting us the private, 
enclosed automobile of a rich native merchant, whom I had met at 
Udaipur and to whom I was able to render a service. He wired ahead 
and his wonderful car and drivers (2) have been placed at our entire 
disposal while here. 
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We have been three weeks crossing the North of India, which 
practically is an entire desert. ‘The air was dry and crisp. The dust 
was at all times penetrating. We arrived here to find no dust, the salt 
air of the Indian Ocean penetrating the town. We took a drive down 
just to breathe the freshness of it all. It was a welcome contrast. 

The native women here in Bombay wear the panung of Siam, which 
we have not seen anywhere in India until we arrived here. How did 
it get over here and skip all the country between? 

From Bombay we go south obliquely again crossing India, but this 
time its entire length from the west to the east coast of Madras. It is 
a thirty-six hour continuous trip. 

The Taj Mahal hotel here, which is strictly metropolitan in every 
respect, is a wonderful oasis compared to the desert hotels we have been 
putting up at for the past three weeks. 

And now I want to enter into a usually taboo question—religion. 


Preface to Issues of India 


HE author well knows, at the outset, that any discussion of 
any religion is fraught with great danger. ‘There is prob- 
ably no discussion upon which the multitudes know so 
$ little, where there is so much prejudice, as any religious 
discussion. It has been the cause of more wars, and a 
greater loss of life has attended its differences, than any 
other one motive in history. 

Let it be clearly understood, that the speaker frankly dis- 
cusses this question from a “‘service-rendered” standpoint. His mind is 
free of prejudice, he travels to know, he goes searching for facts, and is 
not afraid to face them when they appear; neither does he fear friend or 
foe in speaking of them as truth is greater in his mind than any other one 
objective. 

He is a friend of mankind and desires that they know. He holds no 
clerical position, neither is he engaged or reserved by any sect, creed or 
denomination, neither does any religion reserve his service to speak for 
them. If good accrues from this, then it accomplishes good by causing 
movements to defend themselves or explain themselves so that the multi- 
tudes might know both sides of the issue. 

The speaker is aware that his views, fearlessly expressed over the air, 
caused quite some tempest from many sources. This was fully expected. 
He had no position to sustain, nor any salary to protect. He was a free 
moral agent, free to express the facts as he knows them. 

If anything or everything he should say is wrong, then truth will 
triumph and every person who finds that truth will have been strength- 
ened in his position. This much he is convinced of, that the average 
person in America is fully convinced that there is a vital need for 
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HOME MISSIONARIES. The correspondence was voluminous 
from the listening mass to that effect. 

The object of giving these talks was to enlighten the mass on con- 
ditions in other countries, where religion is but one of the many phases 
which enter. His mind is not fanatical, neither would he desire to kindle 
any world or upset any others just because he disagreed with them; he 
is entitled to his opinion, so are they to theirs. Each to his own beliefs 
and convictions. No one man has made the world what it is, no one will 
change it from what it is to what they think it ought to be; neither does 
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he desire to send anybody to the bad place because they disagree with 
him. He is considerate, just, liberal, and Christian enough to believe 
that conflicts clarify, and that issues can best be gained by discussion and 
that nothing is ever gained by cussing. He hopes the Christian mission- 
aries who disagree with him will be as considerate. 

The speaker is not interested in personalities or who does or does not 
agree with him. Personal opinions are usually based upon a limited 
amount of hearsay evidence by missionaries who return home from a 
field, who have positions to sustain and who would, naturally, lose them if 
the truth was spoken; in this J do not impugn motives but I reiterate that 
the way of the flesh is usually weaker than the path of truth, by preference. 
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Nobody has broken down, much less modified, the caste system of 
India. It is the stable foundation of their government, the same as 
democracy is of ours. As well try to convert the U. S. to a monarchy 
with King Coolidge on a throne as to try and break the caste system of 
India. 

The speaker wishes to thank his vast audience for the very kindly way 
in which they received his comments on the missionary question. ‘Thou- 
sands of communications have been received and read carefully. About 


The Maharana of Udaipur (Prince Regent) Who Is Really the Dominant Power 
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25 raised questions that were sincerely presented. Each of these writers 
is entitled to his opinions. 

“The writer is not concerned, except in principle, in what the people 
believe as regards religions or missionaries; whether money is spent away 
from home or at home; neither has he an axe to grind in pursuing a 
question that might be distasteful to some who are not acquainted with 
the facts; neither has he any desire to want to pursue a controversy to 
please millions of the masses who have reasoned this issue out in their 
own minds, as evidenced by the correspondence that came to him, bearing 
on this issue, during these talks. But, the speaker has a profound regard 
for facts and truth and feels that the people at home should know them. 
For that reason, he stated his observations. 
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The few “heathens” actually and permanently saved, “converted to 
Jesus,” and stay that way, are so few that it raises the cost out of all 
proportion, compared to the tremendous amount of good that could be 
done with the same money here at home. 

In rebuttal to this, many correspondents have cited schools and colleges 
of various kinds over there and the good these are doing. ‘The good of 
education is conceded; and, if the American people want to subscribe 
money in churches for the purposes of building schools and carrying on 


Sprinkling the Streets of the Orient Is a Simple Matter. Take a Goat’s Skin, 
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Water and Repeat the Process. The Same Method Is 
Used in Japan, China, Etc. 


the school system of India, in preference to India doing it, that is 
perfectly all right. And, if they use this money for building schools and 
paying school teachers, why isn’t it asked for iz that name here in our 
churches? Is it right for our churches to use religious pressure to ask for 
alms to ‘“‘convert the heathen to Christianity,” then take it there and use 
it for another purpose, without so informing the donor. Are we not 
asking for money in the name of Christ, spending it for education, and 
building a parochial system for India? ‘These same Protestant churches 
are today resenting the building of a like system in our country. ‘The 
Catholic Church has builded a private system of schools, and the 
Protestant churches, as a body, resent the separation of state from 
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education and giving control of same to a church; yet they are doing that 
thing over there. If the American people give their money for that 
purpose, and know it, and that is what they want to do, there can be no 
objection. 

The Protestant churches resent ‘‘the invasion of Rome, as a foreign 
religion, coming in here and trying to ‘Romanize’ America.” 

They appear before legislatures, try to enact laws putting parochial, 
or “the private school system” out of business, on the theory that the 
school is an evasion, a subterfuge or camouflage to establish a religion 
so they can control the country in a few years; also that education is a 
function of state, not of church. Does this differ from the thing these 
Protestant churches are doing to Japan, China, Korea, India, etc.? They 
invade these foreign countries and try to Christianize them. ‘The schools, 
hospitals, etc., that they build are just an evasion, a subterfuge or camou- 
flage to establish their religion in the minds of the children or adults so 
they can, thru religion, establish a changed nation in the coming genera- 
tion. If it is wrong for the Roman Catholic Church to invade this coun- 
try—and the Protestant churches say it is—then it is also wrong for the 
Protestant churches to invade any other country. If it is wrong for 
Rome to Romanize America, then it is wrong for America to Christianize 
any other. And, if it is right for our Protestant churches to Christianize 
any other nation, then it is time they remained silent, at home, if they 
failed to Christianize this country and Rome did it. 
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The author has spoken to many people who believe that their funds 
are saving souls. ‘Theoretically, that is true. Practically, it is either 
failing to accomplish that end in any numbers; or if it does, it does not 
do so much permanently. Practically, your money is being spent to 
build a parochial school system for India, or other Far Eastern countries. 

Other religions have as much right to come here, bore into our social 
system and establish their churches here as we have to go there. There 
happened a few days ago an instance that shows the liberality (?) of the 
Christian when his country is invaded. 

The Buddhists of New York desired to build a large brass or bronze 
Buddha in Central Park, the same as is found in many parks in many 
other countries of the world. ‘They wanted it to be a monument to 
Buddha. Then traveling Buddhists who come to this country or those 
who live here could feel that there was a place where they could go and 
pray to their God and their religion. No sooner was the idea suggested, 
than it was resented by the Christian Churches on the ground that it was 
the beginning of an invasion of the Buddhists in trying to convert Amer- 
ica to Buddhism. 

I can understand the Christian mind—Christianity is right; Buddhism 
is wrong. Christianity being right, it is all right to take it over there. 
Buddhism being wrong, it should be kept out of here. So, we resent 
invasion here and proceed to invade them there. Our rights are the 
exclusive rights. The other fellow has no rights, so long as we do his 
thinking. 

I deplore this situation, yet I am not afraid to face it as a fact. Ii 
do not desire to go on record as saying or presuming to assume that our 
missionaries have failed, except to state that they have failed to ac- 
complish, in value and in proportion to cost, the ultimate object for which 
the money was subscribed and that for which it was sent. 

Wherever missionaries have gone to foreign countries and have be- 
come American commercial ambassadors to introduce our American 
financial, social, commercial, and scientific progress, they have succeeded 
in those senses only. And, if they were to return to this country and tell 
us that they succeeded in introducing the steel plow and other American 
made commercial necessities to modern progressive civilization, then our 
religious people would refuse to donate money in the name of religion 
to merely establish commercial connections between things they need that 
are made in America that should be sold over there. Our religious 
people would say this was the duty of the commercial institutions which 
make the article and profit by its sale. We certainly do not subscribe 
money to implant the Bible and Christianity, to send people there to sell 
plows and telephones to the heathen. We would quickly suggest that 
John Deere should sell plows and the Bell Telephone Company should 
sell phones. 

The average giver to foreign missionary funds, at home in a church, 
does not pursue the question to know much about what becomes of his 
funds from the time he gives it. He “believes” in the preacher and in the 
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Board which controls the fund—and, I am not questioning them or 
their reliability or honesty. Little does he think that his money is 
eventually to be spent to erect a “Roman Catholic parochial private 
school system’’ as it were, in India to Christianize that country. The 
very thing he objects to here, is what he is actually helping create there. 
He doesn’t know that. He innocently thinks he is saving some poor, 
benighted soul from going to hell because he doesn’t know Christ, our 
God, our Bible, and our Heaven. 

Betwixt and between his giving and what he thinks he is giving for, 
and the actual use made of that money and the purposes for which spent, 
I contend is a great gap, a wide expanse of misunderstanding, if it isn’t 
actual deception in many instances. ‘That church person who is giving 
money thinking it is going to be spent to send somebody over there to 
save a soul, and subsequently finds that it is being spent to build a private 
school system—a thing India ought to do for herself the same as we do— 
is being deceived. Education is good, and India needs it badly. It will 
do all good ; it will help to save India physically and mentally. But, for 
the very few permanent christianized converts they get out of it, does it 
pay? And that is the only excuse for collections, building school build- 
ings, education—is to make a very few permanent christian converts. 

Divide all the money spent, from the time received until you check 
it all up after being spent, by the number of permanent Christian con- 
verts made, and the actual cost per person is enormous. Contrast this 
with what actual good could be done at home with those millions of 
dollars. 
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I have seen many Foreign Missions Boards reports. Never yet have I 
seen one that tells, in actual figures, exactly what it costs, per person, to 
make a permanent christian conversion. 

The speaker ventures the opinion that every democracy should have a 
public school system with public taxation maintenance. Then any parent 
that wants to exercise his democratic right to send his children there, can 
do so at no additional expense. Any church that wants to maintain a 
private school to teach a private belief, should have the right to build a 
school, charge an expense upon their private purses for the purpose of 
pursuing that belief in education, be it Protestant or Catholic; it hardly 
behooves any religion to protest against any other religion maintaining 
a religious democracy in a country where religious democracy has been 
established by that country’s constitution. 

The speaker further ventures the opinion that it doesn’t come in good 
grace, for any Protestant religion to produce in other countries, that 
which they protest against so vehemently in this; especially when those 
countries have one common, well-established, national religion wherein 
democracy is not the foundation of its government and the people are 
not always given the free exercise of the will of their choice. 

I recall one place in Southern India where the influence of a missionary 
institution was everywhere apparent. The children were playing games, 
their faces smiled, the men were working with modern appliances, etc. 
But the missionaries were being supported by money sent them to 
teach of Christ, and they were spending it by teaching the native to do 
everything else but that. 

So, as soon as the missionary learns to let religion be an incident and 
let education become the dominant issue, then the native accepts one and 
usually rejects the other while he lives, or as soon as a death occurs, which 
takes him right back to where he started. 


The Mystery of India 


HERE has always been a mystery about India to me. It 
has been a long-looked-forward-to delight to study its 
mysteries at first hand. India has possessed a glamour 
in its hidden religion wonders. I wanted to get in, get 
under, and know what they were. 

The average person believes there is but ove religion— ~ 
their own—to which they were born and which they follow 
as a matter of course because they have never had the 

opportunity to go into any other to study it, to investigate its theories 

or methods. ‘Thousands who cannot see beyond the immediate horizon 
know of no other and, what is worse, do not want to. And, just the 
minute anybody cites any good in any other, even tho much older, pos- 
sessing more followers, they rebel against the invasion, call him names 
and an argument starts upon the most ticklish subject in the human head. 
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I have known there were others much older, with more adherents 
claiming more for theirs than we did for ours. For years I have delved 
into the libraries, purchasing any book that intelligently threw any light 
on facts. I know of some who lightly brush any book aside, no matter 
how intelligent in presenting facts, by referring to it as “folly.” You 
would think that all men had thot, spoken, and said the last word, and 
that the last word was printed a long time ago. And, to many, it has; to 
them, the world is standing still. Their minds are concrete, not plastic. 


One of the Main Gates. NoteIntricate A Detail Inside the Temple Buildings, 
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I have heard much, read much, about the holy men of India, how 
spiritual they were; the ascetics, and how they gave up everything 
material; the yogis, who have mastered the hidden arts; the mahatmas, 
who could annihilate space and time; the monks in the caves, who could 
obliterate time and go backwards or forwards as they mentally willed. 
These men are represented as having the power to indefinitely suspend 
life, lengthen time, or go into futures with certainties such as would, 
and does bewilder the savants of our modern age. 

These are the things I wanted to know more about, to see direct, to 
come in direct contact with, to do what they did, to know how, to know 
why, to learn to teach others. I wanted to get it all, bring it back here 
and help others by passing on this service, I wanted to come in contact 
with the masters of theosophy, etc. 
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I have now had that pleasure. I have seen and talked with the monks 
in the caves; have met and talked with the holy men by the roadside, who 
did not suffer pain while lying on a bed of spikes, who uphold their 
arms and fold their legs until they become ossified in these positions, 
who live up on top of a stone column where food must be thrown up to 
them until they die; I have conversed with the ascetics in their temples; 
mahatma’s in retired studies in their solitudes. I have read, studied and 
talked with many—and at the end of it all—what ? 

You may say that I have not had proper time to study; that it takes 
months to get acquainted ; years before they reveal themselves. To some 
people “proper time’ might be as soon as his understanding pierced 
thru the mystic veil, whether that be one minute or one lifetime. As a 
public instructor, meeting with much opposition in his subject, I can 
readily understand the average mind that always objectively oversteps 
the obvious, and goes stumbling on for years and still never attains any- 
thing. JI have seen others arrive at conclusions before half the facts 
were revealed ; and they outdistance their teachers in gaining the ultimate. 

The people of the entire Far East, whether that be Japan, Korea, 
China or India, make a religion of their religion, regardless of what 
that religion ts. It is not a cloak to them, to be donned for social or 
commercial conveniences. If it is bad, as some claim, they live it. If 
it is good, they fulfill its intents religiously. I’o them, whatever they be- 
lieve to be true, is mental, physical, spiritual, past, present and future. 
Regardless of how they may beg, cheat, or eat, their religion is a religion, 
and is justified in the things they believe and teach. 

What are these religions they live so religiously? What is such a 
religion as causes them to throw themselves under the wheels of the 
Juggernaut wagon to appease the Juggernaut god? What is that 
religion that would cause the wives to throw themselves into the burning 
fires to burn with their lords and masters and cause the screeching and 
screaming bands to make more noise to overcome their screams when the 
pain appears, before they die? 

Are these religions worth the lives they give to them? I am now con- 
vinced that they are not!. They are cruel, brutal, inhuman, contrary 
to reason, unjust and in thousands of daily ways actually foolish, if not 
childish in the extreme. 

Siva must have daily blood to keep her anger down, so they sacrifice 
(in the olden days a human) goats and bulls to give her blood. And so 
I could go on with hundreds of details just as inconsiderate of a just god. 

‘The glamour is gone. I have seen—J am glad to know. I came back 
to America more than ever pleased with the principles of Christ, with the 
simple, plain and easily understood parables and teachings He gave us; 
with the Holy Bible that speaks of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, as I interpret them and continue living them as 
best I can. 

The ascetics live the chaste life under a belief in the future; the holy 
men are beggars because they are too lazy to work; the mahatmas and 
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yogis are students, working under presumptions unreasonable; the 
monks in the caves are the cheapest of beggars, working upon superstitions 
of the ignorant who make pilgrimages to them; and all are possible only 
because of environment, an environment that has been handed down for 
centuries to a type of people who do not think or reason. 


The Religions of India 


IN one temple in Benares, sex is worshipped. If I was to 
attempt to describe what we saw, or was to reproduce the 
pictures in this book, that we secured there, of what that 
temple stood for, advocated and taught its devotees, in the 
name of religion, this book could not be sent thru the U. S. 
mails. In another temple sex was worshipped, in fact this 
seems to be one of the essential fundamentals in many of 
them. If anything is wrong with sex, regardless of whether 

obscene or not, they go to these temples. 

We were advised not to take Mrs, Palmer. I wanted her to go, she 
had no scruples against going, being an anatomist and the author of such 
a book, but the guide refused to budge if she did. And it was as well. 
Dave and I went to see it. An ordinary imagination can hardly picture 
the possibilities of the orgies to be seen carved here. However, we saw 
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about the same paintings on the walls in Pompeii and in the Private Room 
(For Men Only) at the Naples Museum of the articles removed from 
the ruins of Pompeii. 

There is no heaven for the woman of India—there is no Nirvana. Yet, 
when men die, Nirvana is painted as a place where he will be surrounded 
by plenty of nude women; there to entertain his every wish and where his 
strength is unlimited. How come? 

In India, everything is religion and religion is everything. It is 
present always, and always present. 


Hinduism is divided into two divisions: 


V edism—worship of nature. Chief gods are rain, fire, sun. 

Brahmanism—a universal spirit which pervades everything. 

Brahma is one god with three personalities: Brahma, creator; 
Vishnu, preserver; Siva, destroyer and reproducer. 


Modern Hinduism is a degenerate form of Brahmanism. It is super- 
stition that is scarcely paralleled in the history of any other religion. 
‘These Gods have many wives and children, having the vilest attributes. 

Kali is the wife of Siva and is the “Terrible One.” She is a thirster 
for blood, a monster with a grotesque, horrible face. A crimson tongue 
hangs down to her waist. Originally children were sacrificed to appease 
her thirst. Goats are now substituted. 

Modern Hinduism is a degrading worship of animals, such as cows, 
crocodiles, peacocks, elephants, bulls, tigers, monkeys and rats. 

The so-called holy men practice cruel and inhuman forms of self 
torture. 

Filth abounds everywhere in the temples, or any place in which religion 
is practiced. 

Hinduism believes in the Karma doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
from a body of a human to that of an animal, and vice versa, indefinitely, 
until it finally reaches Nirvana. It suffers thru a series of existences. 
Eight million different incarnations must be passed thru before the souls 
can arrive at Nirvana. If a man sacrifices himself under the wheels of 
the Juggernaut he can cut off a few millions of these. If he suffers 
himself to be used as a sacrifice, then the same end is attained. If he 
performs the duties of a holy man he can attain the same end. So, every 
Hindu desires to do those things which will shorten the time and lives 
necessary to pass thru from the time he dies to that of reaching Nirvana, 
where he will be surrounded by any number of lovely women, with 
unlimited strength in himself, for time and eternity. He is willing to 
forego any pleasures here to attain that one there. 

I want to see life as it is. If I am good, then nothing can change me; 
if I am bad then seeing bad things would make me worse. If I am good, 
seeing bad things will but give me a more vivid contrast as to how good 
good is. Every student should see things as they are, not as some prudes 
would like to idealize what life should be. I am content, then, to do 
my part to improve it, if it can be improved. He knows best how white 
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white is only by comparison with the blackest black he has seen. One 
serious drawback to the average preacher who preaches good—and they 
should preach it—is that he only knows good and cannot appeal to the 
person who is living the black. The average preacher lives a very narrow 
constricted life within that of his parish. The rest of the world and its 
people and their customs are a hazy dream. He is told, believes, and 
then preaches, second hand information. Purity and goodness are known 
only thru their opposites. 

The Hindu people impress the student of human nature as woe-begone 
and melancholy; as merely existing thru a helpless and hopeless life; that 
there is nothing here and now to do, it’s all in the future. One never 
hears a laugh and rarely sees a smile; the children have not learned to 
play and no dolls are ever seen. 

The nearest approach to anything of a doll-like character we saw was 
in a temple, in the interior, alongside of a lake. This building was 
dedicated to the unborn babies. Any Hindu woman who wanted a baby 
and could not have one, took an effigy of the baby boy or girl, presented it 
to the temple, and the efigy was placed on the roof of the building. The 
priests inside would then chant their prayers, with the hopes that she 
would have what she wanted. 

The average Hindu individual is dull, lifeless, half alive, hopelessly 
incapable of doing things either mentally or physically. “They possess 
no inventiveness and no adaptability. “They are more or less naked, half- 
starved human beings. It is said on excellent authority that eighty per 
cent of the people are on the starvation line and that only five per cent 
have any kind of an education. 

The average street of a city or town or village presents a kaleidoscopic 
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appearance of a riot of color; many races in characteristic costumes; white 
robes, dirty rags; foreheads, chests, and sometimes backs painted accord- 
ing to the feverency with which they believe in some particular god or 
gods. 

The women carry their clinking silver upon their person—all they 
possess is upon them. Jewelry of many and various kinds (rings, brace- 
lets, earrings, anklets) constitute their sole possessions. Frequently the 
entire wealth of the family is worn constantly upon the person of the 
women of the family. It is thoroly safe there for no man, no matter 
how poor or starved, will touch her person, no matter how much wealth 
she may be carrying. Her body is inviolate, except to the man who owns 
her. , 

Even the sacred, cattle or oxen which are being worked have painted 
horns and wear glass or metal necklaces to protect them from the evil 
eye. 

The men have gaunt bodies, thin legs, sharp features, deep-set, restless 
eyes. The women wear gaudy, dirty colors and are as cheap as can be. 
Many children look like old men and women of 8o. 

The general run of India’s humanity produces a most depressing effect 
upon the observer. 
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HAVE read books on India since I was a boy. I have 
read about the transmigration of souls, thot transference, 
mind over matter, dissolution of soul and body, annihila- 
tion of space and time, etc. J have longed for the day that 
I would, by contact, get it all direct. 

I went into it all and studied it thoroly; and again I 
oe was disillusioned. It is the cheapest and laziest tawdry 
way of becoming a dirty and filthy beggar in the name of 
religion, taking everything and giving nothing in return, that I have 
found in all my travels. 


A Funeral Parade in Southern India. In the Middle Is Seen a Palanquin Chair 
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Altho vitally interested, and a student of the occult all my life, I have 
yet to talk with any person in India or to see any manifestation which 
would justify my practical mind making the statement that there was 
anything transcending the human in anything they claim to accomplish. 

After investigating sincerely and earnestly I am of the opinion that 
almost all this talk about superhuman accomplishments is mere talk and 
writings by others, who have either gone from here to India and returned 
with the idea to sell, or by East Indians who have come here and write 
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or lecture to have something to sell, especially for American minds, that 
still believe or prefer to believe, without knowing, that India still holds 
something the rest of the world has not, but thinks it needs, that cannot 
go there and see or hear or know for themselves. 

Take crystal gazing for example. We see the “East Indian Rajah” 
here on tour on our stage doing that sort of thing. We think he possesses 
some wonderful invisible power thru which he can look into the future, 
(by rubbing a silk handkerchief over a crystal ball—which is usually 
clear glass) or go back into the past, and answer the question that you 
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sent up In a sealed envelope. I know people who will maintain, against 
all facts, that they can see in it things others cannot. They tell the past, 
present, and future of everybody in America; but somehow they fail to 
do the same for themselves there; and that was why they moved from 
India to come here to do it for us Americans, 

The average East Indian mind is shallow, ignorant, does not reason as 
deeply as our minds (and our group mind is certainly shallow enough), 
so it takes little to convince the average mind of much that in reality 
does not occur. 

I labored hard to see the ‘“‘boy-and-the-rope”’ trick, but nowhere was 
it available, except under conditions which proved it a trick of location 
and darkness. 
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Much of this “stuff,” and I use the word advisably, started as a lie; 
a few years later it was referred to as a fake; after 25 years it was a fable; 
after two centuries it had become a myth; after five centuries it was a 
tradition; one thousand years had made it an accepted belief; and at the 
end of that thousand years it has become proclaimed as a dogma of faith. 

India has about 300,000,000 dieties, many of which are represented 
in idols; a peculiar feature of these idols is that they have four or six 
or more arms, to indicate the greater power of the gods. 

Probably there are more idols in India than in all the balance of the 
world, but this great profusion of idols is of comparatively recent date— 
of post-Buddhistic time. 


The Funeral Ceremonies of the 
Parsees 


HOUGH a long period, at least three thousand years, has 
elapsed since the time when most of the religious com- 
mandments of the Parsees were first issued, and though the 
community has, during that interval, seen many vicissitudes 
of fortune, they adhered well-nigh faithfully to many of 
their ancient religious customs. Among these is their cus- 
tom of the disposal of the dead, which, however peculiar it 
may appear to the followers of other religions, appears to 

them to be the most natural and acceptable, supported as it is, even now, 

by the best scientific test of advanced sanitary science. At the bottom of 
their custom of disposing of the dead, and at the bottom of all the strict re- 
ligious ceremonies enjoined therewith, lies the one main principle, viz., 
that preserving all possible respect for the dead, the body, after its separa- 
tion from the immortal soul, should be disposed of in a way the least 
harmful and the least injurious to the living. The object of this chapter 

is to give a brief description of the funeral ceremonies of the Parsees, a 
description that may interest not only the ordinary seekers after oriental 

knowledge, but also the students who strive to find for most of the present 

customs, an origin in the commandments of the original Avesta Scrip- 
tures. [he ceremonies and observances can be divided into two parts: 


I. Those that relate to the disposal of the body. 
II. ‘Those that relate to the good of the soul. 


For a proper appreciation of the ceremonies of the first kind, one has 
to look to the Zoroastrian or Parsee ideas of sanitation, segregation, puri- 
fication, and cleanliness, as expressed in the Vendidad, one of their 
Avesta scriptures. To these must be added the idea of simplicity 
observed in these ceremonies which inculcates a lesson in the mind of 
the survivors, that, as the Persian poet sings: ‘Death levels everybody, 
whether he dies as a king on the throne or as a poor man without a bed 
on the ground.” 
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From the moment that a man’s case is given up as hopeless, and he is 
found to be on the point of death, preparations are made for the disposal 
of the body. The apartment in the house, where it is intended to place 
the body before its removal to its last resting place, is washed clean with 
water. The shroud or the dress in which the body is to be clothed is also 
washed beforehand in the house. 

When a man ts on the point of death his relations send for two or 
more priests, who assemble around the sick bed of the dying person and 
say for his benefit the Patet, which is a prayer for the repentance of one’s 
sins. The priests are paid in money and corn for their attendance. If 
the person dying is able to join the priest in saying his last repentance 
prayer, or if he is able to say it himself alone, so much the better. A 
person who has said his repentance prayers a short time before his death 
is considered happier in his death than one who has not been so able. If 
not the whole Patet, at least the recital of the short formula of Ashem 
Vohu, a short time before death, is considered very meritorious. The 
Hadokht Nask (I, 14-15) says: ‘‘Which is the one recital of Sahem, 
which in greatness, goodness, and excellence is equal in value to the 
whole of the region of Khanirath with its cattle and its leading men? 
Ahura Mazda replied to him, ‘O Holy Zarathushtra, truly that Ashem, 
which a man recites at the very end of his life, praising good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds, and condemning bad thoughts, bad words 
and bad deeds.’ ” 

In the Vendidad a longer period of mourning is enjoined to the sur- 
viving relations of the sinful than to those of the righteous. According 
to tradition, the Tanuperetha in this case is one who has not, at the time 
of his death, said his Patet or repentance prayer or has not recited the 
Ashem Vohu. 


“You Scratch My Back and I’ll Scratch Yours.’”’ Hunting Is of Varied Character 
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A short time before death the dying person is sometimes made to drink 
a few drops of the consecrated haoma water; haoma being a plant 
emblematic of immortality. A few drops of the water prepared from the 
juice of the haoma by the priests performing the haoma ceremony in 
the fire temples are gently thrown into the mouth of the dying persons. 
Sometimes the juice of a few grains of pomegranate, which is considered 
essential in some of the Parsee ceremonies, is dropped into the mouth 
of the dying person. A short time after death, the body of the deceased 
is washed with water, and a clean suit of white cotton clothes is put over 
him. 

This suit of clothes is not washed by the washerman, but is, as we 
said above, generally washed beforehand at home by some members of 
the family, when it is seen that death is imminent. It is afterwards 
destroyed and never used again for any other purpose. ‘The kusti, 
(sacred thread), is then girded round the body by some relative reciting 
the ‘‘Ahura-Mazda-Khodai” prayer. The deceased is then placed on a 
white clean sheet of cotton cloth spread over the ground. Then two per- 
sons, keeping themselves in touch with him, sit by his side and somebody 
recites an Ashem Vohu very close to hisear. The relations of the deceased 
now meet him for the last time. 

After this time nobody is allowed to touch or come in contact with 
the body, which, it is supposed, now begins to fall under the influence of 
the Druj-i Nasush, i.e., the evil influence of decomposition. It is con- 
sidered unsafe to touch the body which now begins to decompose, lest 
the touch may spread contagion and disease among the living. Only 
those who put the clothes over the body and the corpse bearers are allowed 
to come in contact with the body. If somebody happens to touch by 
mistake the dead body, he is, lest he spread contagion, prohibited from 
touching other persons, before he purifies himself by the process of 
Rimani, which consists in washing himself by a particular method. 

The body is then entrusted to two persons who are generally trained 
to this work. ‘They have at first washed themselves, put on clean suits 
of clothes, performed the kusti and said the “Sraosh-baj” prayer up to 
the word “‘Ashahe.” Then holding a paiwand between them they enter the 
house. The two relations who are sitting by the side of the body now 
leave their places and entrust it to these two persons who proceed to 
cover the whole body with cloth. The only portion kept uncovered is 
the face. In some part of Gujerat even the face is covered with a 
padan. The body is then lifted from its place by these two persons and 
put on slabs of stone placed in a corner of the room. The hands are ar- 
ranged upon the chest crosswise. The body is never placed with its head 
towards the North. In some of the towns of Gujerat, the old Avestaic 
method of placing the dead body on the ground is still in practice. The 
ground is dug out a few inches in depth and a layer of sand is spread over 
it. The dead body is then placed on the spot thus prepared. 

After placing the body on the slabs of stone or on the ground dug 
and prepared as above, one of the two persons draws with a metallic 
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bar or nail, three kashas (deep circles). This is intended to show that 
the ground within the circle is the ground temporarily set apart for the 
dead body and that nobody is to go to that part of the ground lest he 
catch infection. 

After having thus placed the body on one side of the room the two 
persons leave the house, still holding the paiwand and finish the rest 
of the “Sraosh baj.” 

The next process is that of making the Sag-did (literally, “the seeing 
of the dog”). ‘This consists of making a sag (dog) see the dead body. 
A four-eyed dog is spoken of in the Avesta in connection with the cere- 
monies of the dead. By the four-eyed dog is meant a dog with two 
eye-like spots just above the two eyes. The Sag-did is repeated every gah 
as long as the body is in the house. It is performed just as the new 
gah begins. As to the purpose, why the Sag-did is performed, several rea- 
sons are assigned: Some say that the spotted dog was a species of dog 
that possessed the characteristic of staring steadily at a body if life was 
altogether extinct, and of not looking to him at all if life was not 
altogether extinct. ‘Thus the old Persians ascertained by the Sag-did if 
life was really extinct. It is enjoined that in case a dog is not pro- 
curable, the Sag-did of flesh-devouring birds, like the crows and vultures, 
should be allowed, that is to say, it will do if a flesh-eating bird happens 
to pass and see the corpse from above; “‘or the flesh-eating birds fly in the 
direction.” 

After the Sag-did, fire is brought into the room and is kept burning 
in a vase with fragrant sandal and frankincense. It is believed that 
the burning of fragrant wood over the fire destroys the invisible germs of 
disease in the direction in which the wind carries the fragrance. 

A priest sits before the fire and recites the Zend Avesta till the time 
of the removal of the body to the Tower of Silence. It is enjoined that 
the priest and all persons should sit at a distance of at least three paces 
from the dead body. ‘This is to ensure the health and safety of the 
living survivors in case the deceased had died of an infectious disease. 

The body is removed to the Tower of Silence any time during the 
day. As it is essential that the body should be exposed to the sun it is 
strictly forbidden to carry it at night. 

If death takes place early at night the body is removed the next 
morning, but if it takes place late at night or early in the morning it 
is removed in the evening. In the case of an accidental death, a long 
interval is generally allowed. ‘The Vendidad says that in such a case 
the decomposition commences after one gah and therefore it is not 
detrimental to the health of the living to keep the body some time longer. 

About an hour before the time fixed for the removal of the body to 
the tower, two corpse-bearers, clothed in perfect white, enter the house, 
having performed the kusti beforehand. They have all parts of their 
body well covered. The only part of the body left uncovered is the face. 
This is to ensure their safety against infection, through the uncovered 
part of their body, should the deceased have died of an infectious disease. 
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They enter into the house holding a paiwand between them, and carry 
an iron bier, called a ‘“‘gehan,” on which to remove the body. Wood 
being porous, and therefore likely to carry and spread germs of disease 
and infection, is strictly prohibited in the funeral ceremonies. The 
corpse bearers must be at least two, even if the deceased were a mere 
infant that could be carried by one man. It is strictly prohibited that 
the body be removed by one. ‘The body must be carried by two, four, 
six or any such even number according to the weight of the deceased. 

The number two plays a prominent part in all the ceremonies for the 
disposal of the dead body. After death, the body must never be left 
alone or in the company of only one person. After washing it, there 
must be always two persons sitting by its side. Again, the persons who put 
on the clothes and place it on the slabs of stone must be two. The corpse 
bearers must be two. We will see further on that the priests who say the 
last funeral prayers are also two in number. The persons who attend 
the funeral procession to the tower also go in pairs, holding a paiwand 
in the form of a handkerchief between them. A single individual can 
never attend the funeral procession. ‘The injunction of having pairs in 
all these funeral ceremonies is intended to create a view of sympathy and 
mutual assistance. 

The corpse bearers place the bier by the side of the dead body and 
take the baj. They then recite the following in a suppressed tone: ‘We 
do this according to the dictates of Ahura-Mazda, the dictates of the 
Ameshaspands, of the holy Sraosh, of Aderbad Marespand, and the 
dictates of the Dastur of the age.” ‘Then they sit silent by the side of 
the dead body. If they have at all any occasion to speak, they speak 
with a kind of suppressed tone without opening the lips, which is said 
to be speaking in “‘baj.” 

Then follows the Geh-Sarna ceremony, i. e., the recital of gathas 
which are intended to give moral courage to the survivors to bear up with 
fortitude the misfortune of the loss of the deceased. 

“Zarathushtra asked Ahura-Mazda: ‘O Ahura-Mazda! Most 
beneficent Spirit! Holy Creator of the material world! How are we 
to stand against the evil influence which runs from the dead to the 
living? How are we to stand against the evil influence which carries 
infection from the dead to the living?’ 

“Then Ahura-Mazda replied: ‘Recite the words which are spoken 
twice in the gathas.’” ‘Two priests perform the kusti and after recit- 
ing the prayers for the particular gah go to the chamber where the dead 
body is placed, and standing at the door or at some distance from the body 
and holding a paiwand between them, put on the padan over their face, 
take the baj and recite the Ahunavaiti-gatha which treats of Ahura- 
Mazda, his immortal archangels, the future life, resurrection, and simi- 
lar other subjects. When they recite nearly half of the gatha, they cease 
reciting for some time. Then the Nasasalars lift the body from the slabs 
of stone and place it over the iron bier. ‘Then the two priests turn to the 
bier and recite the remaining half of the gatha. 
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When the recital of the gatha is finished, a Sag-did is performed once 
more, and then the relations and friends of the deceased, who have by 
this time assembled at the house, have a last look of the deceased. They, 
out of respect, bow before the body. 

When all have had their last look and paid their respects, the corpse 
bearers cover up with a piece of cloth the face of the deceased which was 
up to now open, and with a few straps of cloth secure the body to the 
bier so that it may not fall down while being lifted or carried. Then 
they lift up the bier and getting out of the house entrust it to other 
corpse bearers who wait outside the house. The number of these 
carriers vary according to the weight of the body to be lifted up. Before 
lifting the body, the carriers also take the baj and arrange themselves in 
pairs of two, holding the paiwand. between them. Immediately after the 
body is removed from the house, nirang, or the urine of the cow, is 
besprinkled over the slabs of stone on which the body was placed and over 
the way by which the corpse bearers carried the body out of the house. 
It is believed that the nirang possesses some disinfecting properties, and 
that therefore it destroys the germs of impurity and disease, if any, at 
the place where the decomposing body was placed so long. For this 
reason nirang plays a prominent part in cleaning impurities attached to 
things that have come into contact with the decomposing body of men 
and animals. These things are asked to be first purified or washed with 
the nirang and then with water. Utensils or articles of furniture made 
of wood, clay, or porcleain, that have come into contact with a de- 
composing body, are condemned altogether. Being porous, they are held 
to have caught the germs of impurity or infection from the dead body 
and are therefore unsafe for domestic purpose. 

When the bier leaves the house, out of respect for the deceased the 
whole assembly, or generally the elders, follow the bier for some distance 
from the house, or up to the end of the street. ‘There they make a last 
bow to the deceased and stand by the side of the road. Those relatives 
and friends who wish to accompany the funeral procession to the Tower 
of Silence follow the bier at a distance of at least thirty paces, and the 
rest return to the house. Immediately, the family priest and other 
priests, and sometimes the head of the family, make salutations to the 
assembly by way of thanking them for their presence. ‘The assembly 
then disperses. 

All those who follow the bier to the Tower are clothed in white full- 
dress. ‘They arrange themselves in pairs of two, hold a paiwand between 
them, take the baj and silently march to the Tower. ‘The procession is 
headed by two priests. 

When the bier reaches the Tower it is put on the ground and the 
Nasasalars uncover the face of the body. Those who have accompanied 
the funeral procession pay their last respects and have a last look from 
a distance of at least three paces. Then the Sag-did is once more per- 
formed. In the meantime, the gate of the Tower, which is closed with 
an iron lock, is opened. The two Nasasalars, who had at first brought 
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out the bier from the house, now lift up the bier and carry it into the 
Tower. ‘They remove the body from the bier and place it on one of the 
“pavis.” They then remove the clothes from the body of the deceased 
and leave the body there. 

The body must be so exposed and left without clothes as to draw 
towards it the eye of the flesh-devouring birds and may fall an easy prey to 
them, so that, the sooner it is devoured the lesser the chance of further 
decomposition and the greater the sanitary good and safety. 


Looking Downward Into a Tower of Silence, Bombay, India 


The clothes thus removed are never used for any purpose whatever, 
but are thrown in a pit outside the Tower where they are destroyed 
by the continued action of heat, air and rain. In Bombay they are also 
destroyed by sulphuric acid. The corpse bearers are not allowed to 
remove the clothes from the body of the deceased with their hands, lest 
they may catch contagion from the decomposing body and be the means of 
spreading it in the town. ‘They are enjoined to do so by means of 
metallic hooks and instruments with which they are provided. 

We may as well say here that the Nasasalars, who come into contact 
with the dead body and carry it into the Tower, are generally provided 
with separate buildings to stay in. They do not go to the Atash- 
Beherams, i. e., the chief fire-temples which are frequented by a large 
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number, until they purify themselves by a Bareshnum, which requires 
several washings and segregation and retreat for nine days and nights. 
In public feasts they generally do not take their meals with the rest. 

When the Nasasalars have done their work in the Tower they get 
out and lock the gate, which is always made of iron. On a notice being 
given to all of those who have accompanied the funeral procession, and 
who have by this time taken their seats at some distance from the Tower, 
that the Nasasalars have finished their work, all get up from their seats 
and finish the baj, i.e., recite the rest of the Sraosh-baj, which, while 
taking the baj, they had recited only up to the word “‘Ashahe.” The 
pairs now leave off the paiwands and recite a short prayer. 

They then take the nirang, wash their faces and the exposed portion of 
their body, perform the kusti and say the Patet, the repentance prayer, 
mentioning the name of the deceased in the last portion of the prayer 
and thus ask the forgiveness of God upon the deceased. ‘This being 
done, all return home and take a bath before following their ordinary 
avocations. 

The towers of silence are generally built on tops of hills or on an 
elevated ground. 

A short description of the tower will not be out of place here. Its 
construction all along is just in accord with the view held in the 
performance of the ceremonies for the disposal of the dead, viz., the 
sanitary view, which enjoins, that while disposing of the dead body with 
all respect due to the deceased, no injury or harm should be done to 
the living. The tower is a round massive structure built throughout 
of solid stone. A few steps from the ground lead to an iron gate which 
opens on a circular platform of solid stone with a circular well in the 
center. The following is a short description of the tower as given by 
Mr. Nusserwanjee Byramjee, the late energetic secretary of the public 
charity funds and properties of the Parsee community. 

“The circular platform inside the tower, about three hundred feet 
in circumference, is entirely paved with large stone slabs, well cemented, 
and divided into three rows of shallow open receptacles, corresponding 
with the three moral precepts of the Zoroastrian religion—‘good deeds,’ 
‘good work,’ ‘good thoughts.’ 

“First row for corpses of males. 

‘Second row for corpses of females. 

“Third row for corpses of children. 

“The clothes wrapped round the corpses are removed and destroyed 
immediately after they are placed in the tower—‘Naked we came into 
this world and naked we ought to leave it.’ 

““There are footpaths for the corpse bearers to move about. A deep 
central well in the tower, about 150 feet in circumference (the sides and 
bottom of which are also paved with stone slabs) is used for depositing 
the dry bones. ‘The corpse is completely stripped of its flesh by vultures 
within an hour or two, and the bones of the denuded skeleton, when 
perfectly dried up by atmospheric influences and the powerful heat of the 
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tropical sun, are thrown into this well, where they gradually crumble to 
dust, chiefly consisting of lime and phosphorous; thus the rich and the 
poor meet together on one level of equality after death. 

‘There are holes in the inner sides of the well through which the 
rain water is carried into four underground drains at the base of the 
tower. These drains are connected with four underground wells, the 
bottoms of which are covered with a thick layer of sand. Pieces of 
charcoal and sandstone are also placed at the end of each drain, which are 
renewed from time to time. ‘These double sets af filters are provided 
for purifying the rain water passing over the bones, before it enters the 
ground—thus observing one of the tenets of the Zoroastrian religion that 
‘The Mother Earth shall not be defiled.’ 

“The vultures (nature’s scavengers) do their work much more 
expeditiously than millions of insects would do if dead bodies were 
buried in the ground. By this rapid process putrefaction, with all its 
concomitant evils, is most effectually prevented. According to the 
Zoroastrian religion, Earth, Fire, and Water are sacred and very useful 
to mankind, and in order to avoid their pollution by contact with 
putrefying flesh, the Zoroastrian religion strictly enjoins that the dead 
bodies should not be buried in the ground or burnt, or thrown into seas, 
rivers, etc. 

“In accordance with their religious injunctions the Parsees build their 
towers on the tops of hills if available. No expense is spared’in construct- 
ing them of the hardest and the best materials, with a view that they may 
last for centuries without the possibility of polluting the earth or con- 
taminating any living beings dwelling thereon. 

““However distant may be the home of a deceased person, whether 
rich or poor, high or low in rank, he has always a walking funeral—his 
body is carried to the towers on an iron bier by official corpse bearers 
and is followed in procession by the mourners, relatives and friends, 
dressed in white flowing full-dress robes, walking behind in pairs and 
each couple joined hand in hand by holding a white handkerchief between 
them in token of sympathetic grief.” 

The construction of a tower is accompanied by religious ceremonies 
which are performed at different times during the progress of the 
structure and are therefore divided into three classes: 

1. The ceremony of digging the ground. 

2. The Tana ceremony, or the ceremony of laying the foundation. 

3. The consecration ceremony, after which the tower is laid open 
for public use. 

In the center of the spot chosen for a tower, a priest encloses a 
certain place with a pavi and thereon performs the baj ceremonies in 
honor of Sraosha, the guardian angel guiding the souls of the deceased, 
of Ahura-Mazda, of Spenta-Armaiti—the archangel presiding over land, 
a portion of which is now being enclosed for the construction of the 
tower—of Ardafrosh (all the departed souls), and of Haft Ameshas- 
pands (the seven archangels). Having performed the prayers and 
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ceremonies the priest digs with his own hand a part of the ground 
required for the tower. 

A. few days after, when the whole of the necessary spot of ground 
is excavated by the laborers, two priests perform in the morning the Tana 
ceremony for laying the foundation of the tower. The ceremony is 
so called from the fact that a ‘‘tana,” or very fine thread, is used to mark 
out the circumference of the tower for the laying of the foundation. 
One hundred and. one fine threads are woven into one strong thread. 
The thread so prepared should be as long as would suffice to go around 
the circumference three times. Some time before its use this thread 
is made “‘pavi,” i.e., washed, purified and dried. 

To hold this thread, the priests have to fix in the excavated ground 
three hundred and one nails of different sizes. After saying the Sraosh- 
baj prayer to Ashahe, they proceed to fix the three hundred and one 
nails, reciting the Yatha Ahu Vairyo while fixing each nail. These 
nails are placed in different directions and lines pointing to the position 
of the underground drains and wells of the tower referred to in the 
construction of the tower. ‘The thread is then passed round these nails 
and is not allowed to touch the ground. All this is intended to mark out 
the ground for the tower and for the different parts of its structure. 

The consecration ceremony lasts for four days. The tower is sur- 
rounded by a Pavi, and in the central well of the tower, called the 
Bhandar, two priests perform the Yacna ceremonies during the day in 
the Havan gah, and the Vendidad ceremonies at night in the Ushahin 
gah, for three consecutive days. These ceremonies are in honor of the 
angel Sraosha, who is guiding the soul of the deceased person for three 
days and nights after death. On the morning of the fourth day, the 
opening day of the tower, a Yacna ceremony is performed in honor of 
Ahura-Mazda. 

Then the Baj and Afringan ceremonies are performed in honor of 
Ahura-Mazda, of Ardafarosh (the departed souls), of Spendarmad (the 
Yazata presiding over Mother Earth, a portion of which is now occu- 
pied for laying the dead upon), and of Sraosha. In the Afringan cere- 
mony, known as the Jashan ceremony, which is performed in the pres- 
ence of a large number of the community assembled to witness it, the 
name of the donor at whose expense the tower is built is mentioned and 
the blessings of God invoked upon him. If the tower is constructed by 
the donor in honor of, or to commemorate the memory of, a deceased 
relative, the name of that relative is publicly mentioned. When the 
ceremony is over, the Parsees assembled go into the tower to see it and 
throw into the central well, gold, silver or copper coins as their mite in 
the expenses of the construction of the tower. Some throw even their 
rings and ornaments. These go to make up the sum necessary for 
building the tower, if it is built at the expense of the Anjuman (the 
whole community). If it is built at the expense of a generous donor, 
the amount thus collected goes to the head priest of the district in whose 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction the tower lies. 
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We have described at great length the funeral ceremonies of the 
Parsees up to the time of the disposal of the body in the tower. We 
. have also described at length the construction of the tower and the cere- 
monies accompanying it. It appears that at the bottom of a good many 
of these ceremonies lies a great solicitude on the part of the great law- 
giver who framed the rules and dictated the ceremonies, to attend to the 
sanitary good of the survivors. At first the details may appear irksome, 
but from the standpoint of sanitation and health, most of them, though 
enjoined about 3,000 years ago, appear essential and _ indispensable. 
Every precaution is enjoined, so that in disposing of the dead body, no 
contamination or injury may result to the living. After a certain time 
after death, no man, except the official corpse-bearers, is allowed to touch 
the dead body or to come into contact with it. If somebody acci- 
dentally or unavoidably does touch the body he is enjoined to keep him- 
self aloof from others and not to touch them before he bathes and 
undergoes a prescribed ceremonial of different washings. 

Not only should a man not come into contact with the dead body, but 
even utensils and other articles of furniture should be kept away from 
the corpse. If wearing clothes have been defiled by the sweat, vomit, 
etc., of the dead, they should be altogether rejected and destroyed. If 
not defiled, they may be purified by the Gaomez and water. If the 
clothes are made of leather they must be washed thrice with Gaomez, 
rubbed with dry earth thrice, washed with water thrice, and exposed 
for three months in the air before being used again. If they are made of 
woven cloth, which is more porous than leather and therefore likely to 
carry more germs of disease and infection, the above process of cleaning 
and washing must be repeated six times, and they must be exposed to 
the air for a period of six months. Even the clothes thus purified cannot 
be used again for religious purposes or for ordinary domestic purposes, 
but they can be used for other petty purposes. 

Utensils for domestic purposes, if they have come into contact with a 
dead body, require to be washed several times according to the specific 
gravity of the metal of which they are made. If the utensil is made of 
gold it requires one washing with Gaomez and water and a rubbing 
with dry earth. An utensil of silver, which is more porous than gold 
and therefore likely to carry more contagion, requires two similar clean- 
ings and washings. An iron one requires three, a zinc one four, and a 
stone one, six washings. An utensil of porcelain, wood or clay is to be 
condemned altogether. In the same way, if accidentally a dead body 
happens to come into contact with stores of grain or drinking water, it 
is enjoined to reject and condemn a certain quantity in the approximate 
vicinity of the body. 

Thus at the bottom of all religious injunctions and restrictions in con- 
nection with the funeral ceremonies and the disposal of the dead body, 
lies the sanitary principle of segregation, prevention of contamination 
and infection, and the idea of observing simplicity and equality. . 

We will now speak of some of the observances attended to in the 
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see ie after the removal of the corpse. ‘They also point to the same 
end. 

After the removal of the body to the tower all the members of the 
family are required to bathe. Fire is generally kept burning for three 
days at the spot where the body was placed before removal. Fragrant 
sandal and incense are burnt over it. We have spoken above about the 
good attributed to the fire in destroying the germs of the disease lurking 
at the spot where the decomposing body was placed. 

Again, the spot where the body was placed before removal is generally 
set apart and not used for some time. Nobody is allowed to go on the 
spot for a period of ten days if the season at the time be winter, and 
for a period of thirty days, if the season be summer, when the decompo- 
sition and contamination are generally more rapid. 

Near the spot where the body was placed, a lamp is kept burning for 
a period of nine days or thirty days, according as it is winter or summer. 
In a small pot of water fresh flowers are kept and changed every morning 
and evening. On the expiry of the above period the chamber is washed 
throughout. 

For three days after death, the family abstains from meat, and takes 
food chiefly consisting of vegetables and fish, which is called “parhizi.” 
Not only do the family, but even nearest and dearest friends abstain from 
meat diet. “The abstinence is observed as a sign of mourning. Up to 
recently in Bombay, and even now in some of the mofussil towns, no 
food is cooked in the house where death has taken place. ‘The nearest 
relations of the family prepare the food for the bereaved family and send 
it over to the place. 

We will now speak of the funeral ceremonies performed for the good 
of the soul after the disposal of the body. 

According to Parsee scriptures, the soul of a dead person remains 
within the precincts of this world for three days. In this state it sees 
before itself a picture of its past deeds. If it is the soul of a pious person, 
it sees a beautiful picture of its deeds in the past life and feels happy and 
joyful. If it is the soul of a wicked person, it sees a horrible picture of 
its past deeds and shudders and feels unhappy at the sight and feels at 
a loss where to go. 

The soul of a man thus remains within the precincts of this world for 
three days. ‘The number three is a sacred number because it reminds 
one of the three principal precepts of the Mazdayacnan religion upon 
which the whole of its moral structure rests). Humata, Hukhta, and 
Hvarshta, i.e., good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, form as it 
were a pivot upon which the moral philosophy of the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion turns. Think of nothing but the truth, speak nothing but the 
truth, and do nothing but what is right, and you are saved. Your good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds will be your saviors in the next 
world. ‘Therefore it is, that, three days after death, the soul of a man 
directs itself towards the paradise with three steps of Humata, Hukhta, 
and Hvarshta. On the other hand the soul of a wicked man directs 
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itself to hell with three steps of Dushmata, Duzukhta, and Duzvarshta, 
i.e., evil thoughts, evil words, and evil actions, 

Now for the three days and nights that a soul is believed to remain 
within the precincts of this world, it is under the special protection of 
Sraosha Yazata. The angel Sraosha is a guardian deity over the souls 
of men. He is a guardian angel whom the Almighty has appointed to 
guide the souls of men while living and even when dead. 

As Sraosha is the protector of the soul in this world, all the prayers 
of a Zoroastrian begin with a Sraosh-baj, which is a prayer for the 
Khshnuman of Sraosh. It is for this reason that Sraosh Yasht is gen- 
erally recited by a Parsee at night before going to bed, praying that his 
soul be under the protection of the angel when he is asleep. 

As the soul is under the protection of Sraosh (Srashoa) for three days 
after death, when it is still within the precincts of this world the religious 
ceremonies for the soul of the dead during the first three days are per- 
formed in honor of or for the Khshnuman of Sraosh. ‘This angel is 
specially implored by the relations of the deceased to protect his soul. 
We will now describe these ceremonies in honor of Sraosh, performed 
for the first three days. 

At the commencement of every gah two or more priests and the rela- 
tives of the dead say the Sraosh baj and the prayer of the particular gah, 
and in the end the repentance prayer, which is also with the Khshnuman 
of Sraosh, asking the forgiveness of God upon the shortcomings of the 
deceased. At night, at the commencement of the Aiwisruthrem gah, 
two priests perform the Afringan ceremony in honor of Sraosh. ‘They 
sit on a carpet face to face with a vase of fire and a metallic tray be- 
tween them. ‘The senior priest, who has the tray before him, is called 
Zaoti (performer of ceremonies). The other, who has a vase of fire 
before him, is called the Atravakhshi, or fire priest. The metallic tray 
contains a pot of pure water and a few flowers, eight of which are ar- 
ranged in a particular order. ‘I‘wo of them point to the fire and the 
remaining six are arranged in two rows of three each, pointing to one 
another and in a line at right angles to the line in which the first two 
are arranged. 

Besides these prayers and ceremonies, which are performed for three 
days and nights at the house of the deceased, the Yacna prayers, and 
sometimes the Vendidad with the Khshnuman of Sraosh, are recited at 
the adjoining fire temples for three successive mornings and nights. 
These yacna prayers and the baj ceremonies, with the Khshnuman of 
Sraosh, can be performed only at the fire temples. In the Uziran gah 
of the third day, a ceremony is performed called ‘‘Oothamna.” ‘The 
friends and relatives of the deceased and a few priests meet together in 
an assembly. ‘The particular prayers of the gah, the Sraosh Hadokht 
and the Patet are recited, wherein the name of the deceased is an- 
nounced and the protection of Sraosh is implored for him. ‘This cere- 
mony and this assembly are very important, because at the end of the 
ceremony the relations and friends of the deceased generally announce 
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liberal donations to charity funds in naiyat, or memory of the deceased 
and to commemorate his name. 

The Parsees have another custom of commemorating the name of a 
deceased person if he be a great public benefactor. At the conclusion of 
the above Oothamna ceremony on the third day, the head priest generally, 
or in his absence an akabar, i.e., a leader of the community, proposes 
before the assembled anjuman, that the name of the deceased public bene- 
factor, whose benefaction or good deeds he enumerates, be commemorated 
by the community consenting to remember the name of the deceased in 
all the public religious ceremonies. ‘This proposal is sometimes seconded 
by somebody, or very often it is just placed before the assembly without 
any formal seconding. . When nobody opposes that proposal, silence is 
taken as consent and thenceforth the name of the deceased is recited and 
his soul is remembered in all public religious ceremonies. If the deceased 
public benefactor has done benevolent acts for the good of the whole 
Parsee community, in whatever part of the world they be, his name 
is recited and remembered by the whole community. If the deceased has 
done good and benevolent acts for the good of the community of his 
own particular town or district, the anjuman of that town or district 
alone begins to invoke his name in the religious ceremonies. For ex- 
ample, the name of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the first Parsee Baronet, 
who rose from very poor circumstances to be a merchant-prince of India 
and who gave large sums of money to charity, not only for his own co- 
religionists but for all sections of the mixed community of India, is re- 
membered in the religious ceremonies by the whole Parsee community 
in India. 

This custom is a very old one. It had its origin in the old Avesta 
times. The Fravardin Yasht contains a long list of the departed 
worthies of old Iran who had, before the time that the Yasht was written, 
done some benevolent acts for the good of the Mazdayacnan community. 
The Afrin-i Rapithvin, written later on in the Pazend language, con- 
tains a few names of such illustrious departed worthies. The formule 
used for this purpose have varied at different times. The formula used 
in the Fravardin Yasht is in this form: 

The honor of thus remembering the name of a deceased person in public 
religious ceremonies was considered the greatest honor that a grateful 
community could bestow upon a person after his death for the good that 
he had conferred upon his fellow brothers. 

If the deceased is of the age of fifteen and has left no son, it is neces- 
sary that a son should be given to him in adoption. ‘The adopted son 
generally belongs to a closely-related family. “The name of the son thus 
adopted is declared publicly before the assembly. 

The dawn after the third night after death is considered a great and 
solemn occasion. As we said above, the soul of a man remains within 
the precincts of this world for three days. On the dawn after the third 
night it goes to the other world. The soul passes over a bridge called 
Chinvat. 
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This angel who is known in the later books as Mehar Davar, i.e., 
Mehar the Judge, is assisted by Rashne, the angel of justice, and Ashtad, 
the angel of truth. They judge the actions of the man done in the past 
life. If his good deeds overweigh even by a small particle his misdeeds, 
his soul is allowed to pass over the bridge to paradise. If his good 
deeds are equal to his misdeeds, the soul goes to a place called Hameshta- 
gehan. If his misdeeds outweigh his good deeds, even by a particle, he 
is cast into hell. 

Thus, the dawn after the third night after death is the occasion when 
the soul of the man is judged by Mehar Davar, the judge, assisted by 
Rashne Rast, the angel of justice, and Ashtad, the angel of truth. 
Therefore, it is considered a very important and solemn occasion for the 
performance of religious ceremonies for the good of the soul of the de- 
ceased. The ceremonies performed in the Uziran gah on the previous 
day are repeated, and the Afringan and Baj prayers and ceremonies are 
performed in addition. ‘This being the time of the judgment of the 
man’s deeds, his relations and friends pray for God’s mercy on the soul 
of the deceased. Man is liable to err, and therefore they implore the 
blessing and mercy of the Almighty on this particular occasion, when his 
deeds are judged by the angel Mehar, assisted by Rashne and Ashtad. 

The baj ceremonies on this occasion are recited in honor of the angels 
who have an important share in connection with this occasion. ‘The 
first baj is in honor of the angels Rashne and Ashtad together, who 
help the angel Mehar. The second is in honor of Ram-Khvastra, who is 
the angel presiding on the rarified atmosphere or ether. This is because 
when a man dies the soul of a good pious man passes away to the higher 
regions in the form of, or with the help of, this Ram-Khvastra. The 
third baj is in honor of Ardafarosh, i.e., in honor of the spirits of all the 
departed souls, whose ranks the deceased has joined. The fourth baj is 
in honor of Sraosh who has guided and guarded the soul of the deceased 
in its sojourn to the other world after death. When the baj of Arda- 
farosh is recited, a suit of white clothes, together with the sacred bread 
and other sacrificial articles, are placed before the priest. This suit 
of clothes is called “‘Shiav.” It is the ‘‘vastra” in the word Vastra-vata 
of the Fravardin Yasht. 

This suit of clothes is generally given to the priest or to the poor. 

The other principal occasions, on which the Afringan baj ceremonies 
are enjoined to be performed in honor of the dead, are the Cheharum, 
Dehun, Siroz, and Salroz, i.e., the fourth day, the tenth day, the thir- 
tieth day and a year after death. 

According to the Zoroastrian belief, the relation between a pious de- 
ceased and his surviving relations does not altogether cease after death. 
His holy spirit continues to take some interest in his living dear ones. 
If the surviving relatives cherish his memory, remember him with grate- 
fulness, try to please him with pious thoughts, pious words and pious 
deeds, it is likely that these invisible departed spirits will take an interest 
in their welfare, and assist them with an invisible helping hand. The 
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most essential requisite by which a surviving relative can please the holy 
spirits of his departed dear ones is this: that he should be pious in thoughts, 
words and deeds, and that he should perform meritorious charitable 
deeds. 

For this reason, it is not unusual among the Parsees, that on the above- 
mentioned occasions, of the third, fourth, tenth, and thirtieth day, and 
on the anniversaries after death, they give food and clothing to the poor 
of the community, and sometimes give various sums to charity. These 
occasions are further the occasions on which the surviving relatives re- 
member the deceased with feelings of gratitude, respect and love, and 
pray to God that his soul may rest in peace and tranquillity. 

It appears from all this description that the funeral ceremonies of the 
Parsees produce in the minds of the survivors a great solicitude for the 
health of the living, respect for the dead, feelings of gratitude and love 
towards the deceased, and ideas of morality and virtue inculcated by the 
thoughts that death levels everybody and that one should always be 
prepared for death which may overtake him at any moment. 


The Ghandi Movement 


IR Rabindranath Tagore and Ghandi stand out, from and 
in India, like Mars at perihelion. 
—| When one thinks of the modern India one thinks of 

Tagore, Besant, Ghandi and such as they represent. 
Ghandi has become such an epoch-making figure in recent 
we) \%/| history of India that he must be taken into account in all 
TK discussion of its modern problems. 

We met his right-hand man, Mohammed Ali (pro- 
nounced Mo-hamme dali). Ghandi was very ill. 

From all appearance, Ghandi is fighting for a principle that is fast 
losing ground. ‘This was practically admitted by Mohammed Ali in his 
conversation with me. 

To one who knows India, some of the things he advocates are of the 
loftiest character, others are impossible, and some others should not come 
to pass. 

Mahatma Ghandi was born in October, 1869, in the native state of 
Porbander, where his father was the chief minister, and at the age of 
twelve was married to a child wife. Educated in a British college in 
India, he later went to England, where he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar. He came under the influence of Tolstoy, especially in his 
“Address to a Hindu,” which covers the whole scheme of resistance to 
alien rule by non-co-operation. 

He volunteered for ambulance service in the Boer War, after which 
an opportunity came to him as a lawyer in South Africa to make a series 
of legal fights to permit Hindu immigrants to own their own homes, 
suffering four short imprisonments because of his fanatical methods. He 
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came back to India a hero in the eyes of his people and immediately began 
his propaganda against British government and British law. At first he 
was inclined to be conciliatory, holding frequent conferences with govern- 
ment representatives, but gradually his fanatical temperament began to 
have full sway. Although a believer in the four essential castes, he is 
opposed to the degenerate aspects of modern Hinduism. 

He is the Tolstoy of India, satisfied with the barest subsistence for 
himself and family. His eldest son, a merchant in Calcutta, is not in 
sympathy with him and his movement, but a second son is co-operating, 
as a teacher of Ghandiism among the people. 

Ghandi is a man of small and emaciated figure, aloof and unresponsive 
to the crowd. He is not an orator, does not indulge in flattery or special 
pleading with his audience—in fact, at times he seems very cold and 
almost contemptuous in his attitude. His head is disproportionately 
small to the rest of his body. He has a squat face with a long nose and 
his features are crowded into the lower part of his face. He has a 
melancholy expression with eyes deep-set and brooding. 

English thought is divided regarding him, some people believing that 
he is really an arch-hypocrite who talks nonresistance while inciting to 
violence, and who speaks of universal love and stirs up race hatred. 
Others regard him as a religious fanatic and fool, rather minifying his 
influence, and treating Ghandiism with contempt. 

Almost no Indians, however, credit him with insincerity, although in 
some Indian circles there is a feeling that he is seeking to make political 
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capital out of his movement instead of furthering a great moral propa- 
ganda. 

Ghandi is anti-English and professes a bitter antipathy to everything 
that has to do with England in any form. At the same time he publishes 
his own paper, Young India, and practically all his printed propaganda, 
sent broadcast over the country, is in the English language. Less than 
four per cent of the people of India are intelligent enough in any way 
to grasp his principles and many of these cannot read English, but it 
would be impracticable to make an appeal in any other language, as 
otherwise it would need to be printed in scores of Indian dialects. At 
the same time Ghandi professes to speak for the whole of India as though 
it were unified in language, intelligence and capacity. 

He is also opposed to British agricultural methods and the introduc- 
tion or use of irrigation systems. He believes that with primitive home- 
spun clothing and the agricultural tools and the customs of past ages, 
India would be happier in leading a primitive life, especially if delivered 
from the presence of British influence and contact with all foreigners. 

He has established a non-co-operative movement, in which he seeks 
to enlist all the people of India in the effort to paralyze British com- 
merce and industry. He has organized groups of political workers to 
carry this propaganda into all parts of India. 

There are two words that serve as slogans in this propaganda. The 
one is swaraj, or self rule; the other is swadeshi, or homespun clothing, 
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as the visible emblem of non-co-operation, although this word includes 
a widespread boycott against all British goods. Ghandi himself pre- 
sided over great sacrificial bonfires of imported cloth at the Bombay 
seashore, his followers wearing the homespun white “Ghandi” caps, which 
distinguish ‘‘non-co-operators.” In order to carry out this campaign, 
he and his followers have sought to raise a fund of $3,000,000, to be used 
for publicity and the purchase of spinning wheels. 

Ghandi asks his followers to take an absolute anti-British position. 
They must pledge themselves not to eat British food or buy a British- 
made article. They aim to abolish railroads, irrigation systems, manu- 
facturing plants, educational organizations, doctors, law courts and all 
the machinery of modern civilization in India, so that the whole country 
may revert to the primitive conditions. 

These disciples take eight distinct vows; truth seeking, non-killing, 
fearlessness, celibacy, poverty, self-denial in food, opposition to the 
English Government and an effort to break down the caste regulation 
against the fifty million so-called “untouchables,” or outcasts. 

Ghandi has inaugurated a passive civil disobedience and yet many of 
his followers continue to vote, and Hindu legislators have almost without 
exception continued their active relation to the Government. He has 
established a boycott against all foreign goods and hence he has en- 
deavored to set everybody spinning and weaving handmade cloth, he 
himself giving much of his time to spinning, even when engaged in 
formal conferences. He is against every form of the new industrialism. 
According to his view, it is machinery that has impoverished India. 
Although he himself is a finished product of British education, he speaks 
of “the hallucinations of schools and colleges.” His “national” schools 
which he desires to substitute have not materialized and the British 
schools have felt the reaction very slightly. He and his followers refuse 
to vote or to appeal to English courts. Scarcely any Hindu lawyers, 
however, have abandoned the law courts at his request. 

One of his rather effective arguments for non-resistance is the high 
cost of militarism in India, in view of the fact that the British Govern- 
ment in 1920 spent £60,000,000 for military purposes, out of a budget 
of £145,000,000, in order to carry on an army in which there are 77,500 
Britishers and over 200,000 native soldiers. Considering the great size 
of India, its diverse problems and its irresponsible people, it does not 
seem, however, as though this money were uselessly spent. 

One of Ghandi’s reasonable grievances is that in spite of the fact that 
Great Britain’s system of the administration of justice is remarkably 
fair to the natives (giving to the humblest “untouchable” the right of 
defense and the advantages of law similar to that given an Englishman), 
the high cost of legal redress is such as to make it impossible for poor 
natives to defend themselves against injustice and aggression. “The 
law’s delays and burdensome expenses are quite as marked in the United 
States and Europe, but the extreme poverty of the masses in India em- 
phasizes the grievance. A system of free legal services, similar to the free 
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Legal Aid Society, which is beginning to get acceptance in this country, 
would be of great benefit. 

Ghandi’s nationalistic movement welcomes the co-operation of women 
and supports prohibition. It desires to correct the Punjab grievances and 
it insists on the punishment of the English aggressors at Amritsar, in 
spite of the fact that the British Government has repudiated the unfortu- 
nate outrages, and retired General Dyer, who was responsible. 

Among other things, the Nationalists want the British Government to 
make money restitution to the families of the four hundred victims, which 
really is a reasonable request. 


A Tamil Woman of Southern India. Quite Intelligent in Appearance. Her 
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Lord Reading, Governor General of India, has been inclined to take 
the cautious and “easy” attitude toward Ghandi and his followers. On 
the occasion, however, of the Prince of Wales’ arrival in Bombay, the 
“non-violent” non-co-operators became violent, with the result of fifty- 
eight deaths and four hundred wounded (including four Englishmen and 
one American). At Chauri Chaura the mob drove native policemen into 
a police station, which was then set on fire and twenty-five of the police 
were burned alive. 

Ghandi himself openly disavowed responsibility for these outbreaks of 
violence and reproached those of his followers who had been participants. 
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He imposed a fast of five days upon himself for his people’s sin. He has, 
however, given encouragement to rioting resistance, having said on one 
occasion that “legions of Indians may be ready to leap to the sword for 
swaraj.” 

There was also in this connection an haral, or closing-shop” move- 
ment which the Nationalists had arranged to take place upon the arrival 
of the Prince of Wales in Calcutta. One hundred and fifty thousand 
shops were closed in the region around Calcutta and to a lesser extent else- 
where. When the Prince passed in procession, the streets and houses 
were absolutely deserted. 

One of the menacing features is that there are, according to report, 
g,000,000 industrial workers who have formed themselves into boycott 
unions and are in a distinctly truculent mood. 

In view of the new attitude of violence which these supposedly non- 
resisting Ghandiists displayed, the Government began to take very 
stringent action. Within a few weeks after the arrival of the Prince in 
Calcutta, four thousand persons were arrested there. At Bombay, the 
leaders of the riots were also arrested, and sentences of imprisonment, 
varying from two months to two years, were passed on all offenders. 

Ghandi’s doctrine of non-violence has in reality kindled hate. It is 
hard to develop self-control and passion at the same time. It has led 
to the horrors of Malabar in the South and the horrors of Chauri Chaura 
in the North. The slaughter of the Hindus at Moplah was vastly more 
fraught with atrocity than was Amritsar, and it was instigated by Mos- 
lems. It shows that when the spirit of passion and hate is fomented it is 
apt to turn and rend its own partisan friends. 

Another danger lies in the fact that the educated Hindus have too 
little outlet for the education they have received. Over twelve thousand 
students graduate from Indian colleges every year and comparatively few 
can get the coveted government positions, as the Hindus who are thus 
placed rarely resign. Law, journalism, and even medicine are all hope- 
lessly overcrowded in view of the fact that the overwhelming mass of 
people have not reached the stage where such services are in demand. 

The difficulty is that the British Government has put too much stress 
upon the government colleges of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and others, 
and too little upon manual and industrial training. In America, the edu- 
cation of Indians, negroes, and other backward people suffered the same 
result, until the development of the Hampton Institute at Virginia, and of 
the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, showed the better way. The British 
Government in India should take steps immediately for a widespread 
training in agriculture, the trades, and expert factory work. Hindus, 
with a college education and no way of earning their living therewith, 
become really dangerous in the community, as their discontent leads them 
to engage in propaganda antagonistic to the government, and to align 
themselves with such movements as Ghandiism. The fact is, Ghandi’s 
largest single asset is his hold on students and college men of dreamy and 
idealistic temperament. 
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Taken as a whole, conditions in India are perhaps more disturbed than 
at any time since the Sepoy mutiny. It should be remembered, however, 
that the lack of unity and the natural inertness of the Hindu people, 
which makes it, according to Kipling, so hard “‘to hustle the East,”? make 
these disturbing factors mentioned of less immediate menace than they 
would be with people in the Occident. 

As the climax of government severity with the Ghandiists in their 
newly-developed attitude of violence, Ghandi himself was arrested in 
March, 1922, and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. ‘The immediate 
effect was to idealize Ghandi in the minds of the people at large. A 
picture poster circulated among the Ghandi adherents makes his figure 
conspicuous in the centre and around him on either side are arranged six 
other great men of the world, including Buddha, Krishna, Lenin, Christ, 
Tolstoy, and, strange to say, McSweeney of Ireland! 

The enthusiasm, however, soon cooled because many of the ignorant 
people imagined that Ghandi had supernatural powers, and that no 
prison could keep him confined, because his miraculous gifts would cause 
the locks to fall and doors to open. When, however, he seemed to be so 
helpless in the hands of the strong British Government, they began to 
have less confidence in his leadership. 

The truth is, that the Ghandi movement is altogether so vague and 
impractical, and so entirely reactionary in its reversal to primitive con- 
ditions, that it seems to have begun to lose its power, not only with the 
more intelligent leaders but with the people generally. Besides, the 
Hindus are naturally too apathetic to maintain any consistent or consecu- 
tive adherence to any fixed purpose. Ghandi also lacked the power of 
developing any system of organization that would carry on any aggressive 
and growing campaign. 

While it was believed that Ghandi’s arrest would be a signal for a 
general uprising of the people all over India, it scarcely seemed to make 
a ripple in their stagnant consciousness. Ghandi as a character will 
continue to loom large and he may eventually become one of the “saints” 
and martyrs of India (his followers now call him the ‘‘Peerless Saint’), 
but wise observers feel that Ghandiism as a movement has largely spent 
itself, and any form of antagonism to the British Government will be apt 
to find some other expression. 

Ghandi began to serve his six-year sentence in March, 1922. He has 
been and is in poor health, owing very largely to his extreme ascetic 
habits, and it is doubtful whether he will live to complete his sentence. 
His wife and family are permitted to visit him once in three months. He 
at first wrote several letters which, after being censored, were put into 
the mail, but he so resented the censorship that he has refused to do any 
writing since. His fifty-fourth birthday was celebrated October 2, 1922, 
in the Nationalist circles of India, but apparently gave little impetus to 
the movement. For the present, Ghandi’s influence seems decidedly on 
the wane, as he cannot bring the influence of his remarkable personality 
to bear upon the people. 
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Difficulties Encountered by 
Ghandism 


IGNORANCE 


HE principal difficulty is the fact that at least ninety-five 
per cent of all the population of India is illiterate, and 
the rather abstract principles of Ghandiism can make little 
21 appeal to the limited intelligence of the people. Of course 
§ there is potency in the movement, and at times the ignorant 
=| masses are raised to a state of hysterical excitement as they 
S| hear impassioned appeals for self-determination, and have 

pictured before them the supposed Utopia which would 
result from the realization of self rule. 


LACK OF POLITICAL UNITY 


The fact that there is no political unity, except that which Britain has 
established among the various provinces in India, would make co-opera- 
tion among Ghandi’s followers extremely difficult. These provincial 
prejudices are very strong, and before Great Britain came into India 
there were continual strifes and wars between the various sections. The 
fact also that there are several hundred different languages and distinct 
dialects to be found in India with no common ground of language in 
which to make a unified appeal complicates the situation tremendously. 


RELIGIOUS ANTIPATHIES 


One of the greatest single factors in preventing any unification of India 
is that of the racial and religious antipathies which are so widespread. 
Although seventy per cent of the population are Hindus, there are nearly 
70,000,000 Mohammedans. The aversions between Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans are intense beyond belief. The fact that the Mohammedans 
at Moplah in the South of India, after having killed seven white people, 
attacked and killed thousands of Hindus, has been referred to. During 
the summer of 1923 there were similar onslaughts upon the Hindus by 
the Mohammedans because the Hindus, for instance, raised an issue that 
a Mohammedan procession had cut away some of the low branches of 
sacred bo trees which interfered with their banners. 

This illustrates only one of scores of trifles out of which great racial 
and religious conflicts arise. Ghandi himself, cognizant of these condi- 
tions, has tried to bridge the gulf between them. He has eaten at the same 
table with Mohammedans (although this is against his own profession of 
caste allegiance), and has succeeded in getting a measure of apparent 
harmony among several of the leaders on both sides, but the antagonisms 
are so deep and instinctive that an outbreak is imminent at all times. 
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In addition to these religious hatreds, there is also the problem of the 
ten million hill people who are Animists and five million Christians who 
do not easily get on common ground, besides Sikhs, Jains and Parsees. 
In the north of India the Hindus and Mohammedans, for instance, joined 
together to attack the Parsees at the time of the arrival of the Prince of 
Wales. 

There is also a strife between these racial and religious groups as to 
who should control the councils which are directing the movement, as well 
as to the method to be pursued—whether their ends can be best attained 
by a quiet spread of principles or whether they should seek to enforce their 
desired reforms by organized attacks from without. 


OBSTACLE OF CASTE 


The main difficulty which perhaps overshadows all others is the caste 
system, which separates the Hindus by invisible but insurmountable walls. 
Ghandi himself upholds the caste system, while in theory he preaches 
brotherly unity. It is not necessary here to go into the intricacies and 
absurdities of the caste system, but it is well known that those of one 
caste will not in any way associate with others or allow themselves to 
touch persons of other castes, or eat with them, or be joined in the same 
group. While the English administration has sought to overcome some 
of the extreme rigors of this system, and the introduction of railroads and 
modern methods of business have helped to break down barriers somewhat, 
at the same time with the great mass of people it is a fetish which is held 
to with fanatical loyalty. 

The worst phase of the caste system is the fact that there is a great 
host of outcasts lower than the lowest of the four castes, usually spoken 
of as the “untouchables.” ‘There are at least 50,000,000 of these people 
who are absolutely shut out of all the benefits of contact with their 
fellows, except those who are in the same miserable condition as them- 
selves. ‘Their children are not allowed school privileges with others. 
They are not allowed to draw water from public wells or even to walk 
upon public highways. To have the shadows of one of them fall upon a 
Hindu, though he be of the serving class himself, is considered contamina- 
tion and requires special purifying ablutions. Whenever a person of any 
one of the four regular castes sees an “untouchable” he utters a peculiar 
warning cry, that will keep the ‘‘untouchable” at a distance varying from 
twenty-four to seventy-four feet, according to the caste of the one giving 
warning. 

Think of a country trying to govern itself in which such a system is 
enforced almost to the nth degree, making it impossible for any sort of 
unity or co-operation! 


ANTAGONISTIC INDEPENDENT STATES 


‘The independent Indian States, with about 70,000,000 people, are, as a 
whole, absolutely opposed to attacks upon the British Government. These 
States pay taxes to the British Government, furnish armies for it when 
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needed, and accept and even ask for British advice and co-operation. 
They are governed by Indian princes or councils, who are as a whole in 
very close touch and harmony with the British Government, and are so 
opposed to anything that suggests the Nationalist Movement, that Ghandi 
himself has never been allowed to cross any of their borders. 


NONSUPPORT OF HINDU LEADERS 


Another insuperable objection is the fact that intelligent Hindus, ex- 
cept such as are seeking political aggrandizement by joining with Ghandi, 
are not favorable to the movement. Most of the Brahmins realize that 
English control is necessary both to the peace and prosperity of India, 
and that the withdrawal of the British Government would immediately 
spell chaos and civil strife. The Hindus who are in commercial life also 
recognize that it would be a death blow to business in every form to adopt 
the Ghandi doctrines. Among them any co-operation with the Nation- 
alist MIovement is more apparent than real. It is difficult to be openly 
antagonistic when students and others, who are associated with Ghandi, 
act as pickets in front of shops of merchants who will not agree to boycott 
English goods, and shout warning to all possible purchasers not to enter. 
This is a powerful method of intimidation and many merchants pledge 
themselves not to sell English goods, but the promise is broken as soon as 
the spy is out of the way. It is as Ghandi himself said, “Moneyed men 
among the Hindus support British rule, as their interest is bound up with 
its stability.” 

After all, the Indians are children and must be taken care of. Although 
of the Aryan race, they have a slave psychology, owing to centuries of 
oppression and misrule, and have little administrative or executive ability. 
Although educated Indians develop a remarkably idealistic and poetic type 
of mind and often become experts in drawing fine metaphysical and 
philosophical distinctions, very few have shown the grasp and business 
capacity which would enable them to assume large responsibilities. Even 
the educated babu necessarily remains a subordinate, filling a small niche 
in official and commercial circles. Great Britain is absolutely necessary 
to the development of India and the welfare of her conglomerate people. 
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Constructive Influences 


T. should be remembered that these revolutionary move- 
ments do not always represent the real feeling of India as 
a whole toward Great Britain. ‘There were nearly a half 
million Indians in the World War, and they proved them- 
selves good and trustworthy soldiers. Those who returned 
from service in Europe have become too intelligent not to 
realize Britain’s power and position in the world, and the 
hopelessness of India becoming a secure and stable country, 
if independent of Great Britain. 

The Liberal Federation is a new organization under the leadership of 
Pandit Maladiya, which is taking the place of the gradually discarded 
non-co-operative movement and British boycott. It emphasizes the need 
and value of Indian mills and factory looms, and is endeavoring to in- 
crease and improve the school system. It encourages irrigation, medical 
work, and all forms of economic efficiency. It urges constitutional 
methods for redressing grievances and a self-government which will make 
India an equal partner with Great Britain. In other words, it is unlike 
the Nationalist Movement in that it is constructive rather than destruc- 
tive, and positive instead of negative. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, which the British Government has 
itself inaugurated, have produced a new constitution. Under these re- 
forms the new National Parliament of India met February 9, 1921, and 
many of the local affairs of the different provinces have been put under 
the direction of this parliament, subject, of course, to the revision or veto 
of the British Government. This general control covers nearly all of the 
public activities such as agriculture, education, police, prisons, courts, sani- 
tation, water supply and similar functions. 

The movement which Ghandi inaugurated has had a certain quickening 
and educative value, and has helped to give self-consciousness and spir- 
itual discernment to the people of India. All fair-minded observers will 
recognize, however, that Great Britain has maintained a just and humane 
rule in India, and that on the whole the “white man’s burden” has been 
nobly borne. Without Great Britain, India would have continued to be 
torn by internecine feuds and would have remained the victim of chaos 
and starvation. If Great Britain should entirely withdraw, India would 
rapidly revert to her former distressed condition, or be taken over by a 
power that might not deal so generously with the people. 
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Castes 


CASTE is a degraded or elevated step into or out of 
society. Caste is noted by how the face, and often the 
body, is decorated with lines of cowdung which is bought 
in the temples. 

The Brahmins are the high castes but follow the same 
religion in the same ways. Once in a caste, always in it. 
Whatever caste your great-grandfather was, that is what 
you are. India is cursed with three prominent religions, 
all divided into castes. There are 1,886 distinct castes, not one of which 
dares move above or below, associate with, socialize, or marry into, 
any other. 

Trains have first, second, and third class passengers. First is for 
whites and certain few high-caste natives. Second and third class are 
again subdivided into the Hindu, Mohammedan, Parsee, etc. At stations 
there are separate eating places, separate drinking stalls for each religion 
and caste. Some will not eat or drink anything touched by others. 

There is a great mass of “‘Untouchables” whom none can touch; to do 
so is to pollute their souls until they have gone thru prayers, baths, etc., 
to purify themselves of the curse; therefore they are very particular to see 
that they only brush clothes or take hand to hand money from those of 
their own, which is always indicated by marks on the face. 

Even some beggars will not take money if they are touched. We must 
drop it into their hands; some refusing to take it if we insist on giving 
it to them direct. They request that we throw it on the ground. 

The caste system—priestly—military—trading, and serving. 

Over 5000 castes in India. Most terrible phase of this system is the 
fact nearly 50 million untouchables. Caste makes it impossible to even 
rise above it. ‘Touch of a foreigner to a Hindu means contamination. 
Cannot marry outside of caste. Destroys ambition and initiative. Mark- 
ing of color on forehead has reference to caste. 

Symbols of different gods. Perpendicular marks are Vishna—hori- 
zontal marks are Siva—cowdung, ashes and clay. 

Hindu women never reach Nirvana. Can escape coming series of 
reincarnations only thru abject obedience to father and husband and most 
groveling and degraded conception of religion which has ever entered the 
heart of man. Small per cent of women are educated, for only ten per 
cent of all the people are educated. Think of the degradation of a woman 
prostrating herself before a cow in adoration and then touching its tail to 
her forehead by way of worship, and expects in that way a particular 
blessing. 

The curse of India is its castes and it appears impossible to break it 
down because it is their religion; and when reason enters religionists 
rebel there as here. 

At first there were just four original castes: —The Priests, which sprang 
from the head; the Military, which sprang from the arms; the Trading, 
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which sprang from the thighs, and the Serving caste, which sprang from 
the legs, but that has been subdivided into 1,886 castes, each man and his 
children unto the nth degree being bound to his own particular subdivision 
of caste. 

The effect of the caste system makes it practically impossible for a man 
to rise above his caste, or to marry outside his caste, therefore there is no 
incentive to rise, thereby destroying all ambition and initiative and always 
making him the utter slave of the most groveling and degraded concep- 
tion of religions. 

Children’s weddings. A boy of three to a girl of five, etc. If the 
husband dies, the wife is a widow all her life. Never marries again. All 
widows are outcasts of all castes all their life. 

In India no person can exercise two professions at a time. 

The Nairs are women who enjoy the privilege of possessing several 
husbands. Amongst the Nairs is another distinct caste called Nambudiri, 
who observe one abominable and revolting custom. The girls of this caste 
are usually married before puberty; but if a girl, who has arrived at an 
age when the signs of puberty are apparent happens to die before having 
had intercourse with a man, caste custom rigorously demands that the 
inanimate body of the deceased shall be subjected to a monstrous connec- 
tion. For this purpose the girl’s parents are obliged to procure, by a 
present of money, some wretched fellow willing to consummate such a 
disgusting form of marriage; for were the marriage not consummated the 
family would consider itself dishonored. 

The caste of Jullars, or robbers, follow their calling as a hereditary 
right. The rulers of that district are of the same caste. They regard a 
robber’s occupation as discreditable neither to themselves nor to their 
fellow castemen, for the simple reason that they consider robbery a duty 
and a right sanctioned by descent. They are not ashamed of their caste 
or occupation. This caste is looked upon in the district of Madura as 
one of the most distinguished among the Sudras. 

There exists in the same part of India another caste, known as the 
Totiyars, in which brothers, uncles, nephews, and other relations are all 
entitled to possess their wives in common. 

In Eastern Mysore there is a caste called Morsa-Okkala-Makkalu, in 
which, when the mother of a family gives her oldest daughter in marriage, 
she is obliged to submit to the amputation of two joints of the middle 
finger and ring finger of the right hand. And if the bride’s mother is 
dead, the bridegroom’s mother, or in default of her the mother of the 
nearest relative, must submit to this cruel mutilation. Recently this has 
been modified, so that the fingers in question are merely bound together 
and rendered unfit for use. 

In the interior of Mysore, women are obliged to accompany the male 
inmates of the house whenever the latter retire for the calls of nature, and 
to cleanse them with water afterwards. This practice, which is usually 
viewed with disgust in other parts of the country, is here regarded as a 
sign of good breeding and is most carefully observed. 
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The various classes of Sudras pass their lives in a state of uncleanliness 
and never wash their clothes. When once they have put on clothes fresh 
from the looms of the weavers they do not take them off until the ma- 
terial actually drops from rottenness. One can imagine the filthy con- 
dition after they have been worn day and night for several months, 
especially in the case of women who continually use them for wiping 
their hands and who never change them until rendered absolutely useless. 
This is religiously observed, and if anybody would be so rash as to wash 
them once, exclusion from caste would be the inevitable consequence. 

Hindus always aim at marrying their children into the families which 
are already allied to them, and the nearer the relationship the more easily 
are marriages contracted. A widower is remarried to his deceased wife's 
sister; an uncle marries his niece, and a first cousin his first cousin. 
Persons so related possess an exclusive relationship; and, if they choose 
they can prevent any other union and enforce their own preferential 
right, however old, unsuited, infirm and poor they may be. 

In this connection, several strange and ridiculous distinctions are made. 
An uncle may marry the daughter of his sister, but in no case may he 
marry the daughter of his brother; a brother’s children may marry a 
sister’s children, but the children of two brothers’ or two sisters’ children 
may not intermarry. 

Among descendants from the same stock the male line always had the 
right of contracting marriage with the female line; but the children of 
the same line may never remarry. Thus a man can, and even must, marry 
the daughter of his sister, but never the daughter of his brother. A male 
first cousin marries a female first cousin; the daughter of his maternal 
aunt; but in no case may he marry the daughter of his paternal uncle. 

This rule is universally and invariably observed by all castes, from 
the Brahmin to the Pariah. They are all supposed to know the gotham or 
stock from which they sprang. Hindus who cannot contract a suitable 
marriage amongst their own relatives are nevertheless bound to marry in 
their own caste, and even in that particular subdivision of it to which they 
belong. In no case are they permitted to contract marriage with 
strangers. Furthermore, persons belonging to a caste in one part of the 
country cannot contract marriages with persons of the same caste in an- 
other part, even tho they may be precisely the same castes under different 
names. 

Of all the Hindus the Brahmins strive most to keep up appearances of 
outward and inward purity by frequent ablutions and severe abstinence, 
not only from meat and everything that has contained the principle of 
life, but also from several natural products of the earth, which prejudice 
and superstition teach them to be impure and defiling. 

Speaking of the sincerity of religions, here are some items: 

1. The urine from priests is very holy water and should be sprinkled 

on the face. 

2. Cow dung ts powdered and marks made on the face and body with 

it denotes the particular god followed, or caste. 
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3. To touch and pray to the testicles of the sacred bull (which is 

sometimes stone, plaster or mud), is to have sex strength. 

4. To throw butter at Kali is to allay his anger. Other places they 

kill from one to forty goats a day in the temple. 

5. There is a smallpox or other plague God to be prayed to, to get 

well, or to ward off sickness. 

We saw two of the original, immense, Juggernaut wagons at Madura. 
They were made of tremendous height, possibly twenty-five feet, of huge 
weight, and are pulled thru the streets by a rope eight inches in diameter 
by about 10,000 men. They were used for church religious ceremonials 
oncea year. The six wheels are ten feet in diameter, four outside and two 
inside. “They were made to honor the god Juggernaut, and in previous 
days (before 140 years ago) thousands of people have deliberately thrown 
themselves under the wheels to be crushed, to please the god Juggernaut, 
to go to Nirvana (Heaven) that much quicker. They have many millions 
of lives to pass thru before they can arrive. By dying this way they cut 
off a few million and hasten arrival. 

Taken as a whole, Hinduism means polytheism and the grossest super- 
stition, the social ostracism of widows, child marriages (some as young as 
six, seven and eight years), the worship of animals and birds, religious 
mendicancy. The hopeless prejudice and mental paralysis is appalling. 

Every religion, as a rule, has admirable qualities; some things that 
deserve the respect of broadminded people, but Hinduism as practiced by 
the present-day Brahmin priests has scarcely one redeeming point and is 
merely an unspeakable abomination of caste, filth, blood, and degradation. 


The Missionary Question 


HE same conditions herein described would, naturally, be 
the same wherever Hinduism reigns. 

India is one-third the size, with three times the popula- 
“ tion, of the United States. ‘The potential crops and meats 
ley of India are sufficient to feed all. ‘There is enough food 

= in India to feed all, cereals, meats and vegetables included, 
Se crop famines excepted, which might happen to any ignorant 
country. 

Yet missionaries come to America, annually, and plead for millions, to 
buy food, to keep India from starving. 

Only five per cent of the people are educated and eighty per cent are 
always on the starving line. How come, that there is enuf food, yet 
eighty per cent starve? The Hindu religion forbids them killing many 
vegetables and no animals, bugs, beetles, birds, etc., of any kind. They 
refuse to kill bedbugs, mosquitoes, snakes that kill them, etc. In that 
vegetable, fruit or animal is the transmigrated soul of some ancestor. 
Surrounded with sufficient, their religion forbids them to kill, to eat, 
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therefore they prefer to religiously starve. Therefore, we take up col- 
lections, ship them foods to keep them alive. The solution for India’s 
problem is education; not imported religion exported from America. 

Referring to the best known work on this question, ‘‘Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonials” by Abbé J. A. DuBois, he says :— 

“I venture to predict that it will attempt in vain to effect any very 
considerable changes in the social condition of the people of India, whose 
character, principles, customs and ineradicable conservatism will always 
present insurmountable obstacles. “To make a people happy, it is essential 
that they themselves should desire to be made happy and should co-operate 
with those who are working for their happiness. Now, the people of 
India, it appears to me, neither possess this desire nor are anxious to 
co-operate with those who are working for their happiness. Every reform 
which is obviously designed for their well-being they obstinately push 
aside if it is likely in the least degree to disturb their manner of living, 
their most absurd prejudice, or their most puerile custom.” 

There is one other matter which I feel bound to refer to before con- 
cluding this brief notice of the Abbé’s sojourn and work in India, and that 
is the impression he derived after three decades of Mission labor as to the 
possibility of converting India to Christianity—the purport of those let- 
ters, was to assert that, under existing circumstances, there is zo human 
possibility of converting Hindus as a nation to any sect of Christianity; 
or in the Abbé’s own words ‘‘Let the Christian religion be presented to 
these people under every possible light—the time of conversion has passed 
away, and under existing circumstances there remains no human possi- 
bility of bringing it back!’ It would require a reproduction of the whole 
text of these letters to explain fully the grounds upon which the Abbé 
based a decision so humiliating to himself and to his fellow Christian 
workers. 

“Apostasy became almost general in several quarters and Christianity 
became more and more an object of contempt and aversion in proportion 
as European manners became better known to the Hindus. 

“Should the intercourse between individuals of both nations, by becom- 
ing more intimate and more friendly, produce a change in the religion and 
usages of the country, it will not be to turn Christians that they will 
forsake their own religion, but rather (what in my opinion is a thousand 
times worse than idolatry) to become mere atheists; and if they renounce 
their present customs it will not be to embrace those of Europeans, but 
rather to become what are now called ‘pariahs’,” 

In a word, the Abbé completely despaired of the higher castes ever 
becoming Christians, though he was ready to acknowledge that there was 
a harvest-field amongst the low castes and outcasts. 

“During the long period I have lived in India in the capacity of a 
missionary, I have made, with the assistance of a native missionary, in 
all between two and three hundred converts of both sexes. Of this 
number two-thirds were pariahs or beggars; and the rest were composed 
of sudras, vagrants, and outcasts of several tribes, who, being without 
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resource, turned Christians in order to form connections, chiefly for the 
purpose of marriage, or with some other interested views.” 

The speaker, as a traveler, has observed, that money is collected in 
America to send missionaries to Japan, Korea, China, India, etc., with 
the intent ‘‘of converting the heathen to our Bible; to make the native 
into a Christian.” The money is subscribed, intentionally, to transfer 
the Bible to his mind, to change his manner of thinking from his religion 
which we consider infamous, to ours, which we believe just and right. 

Wherever that has been the policy established, its cost does not justify 
its results. The Native Hindu, or the native Mohammedan, have as 
much right to come here with their Vedas or their Korans to convert 
us as we have to reverse the process. That those countries are backward, 
in the onward march of modern civilization goes without saying. They 
are willing to progress and want to. 

Wherever our missionaries have gone with the intent of trying to 
modernize them with plows, tractors, sewing machines, cooking schools, 
telephones and radio, reading and writing, and games for the children, 
incalculable good has been done. 

The native needs education, not salvation. Where education precedes 
salvation, confidence has been established. But, where salvation was 
forced upon them at the expense of education, or even without it, failure 
has been the result. 

The native is willing to progress commercially but he has no desire 
to submit to it at the cost of the salvation of his soul in whatever way he 
thinks best or sees fit; or to follow that which is inherent to his traditions 
for centuries. He does not desire that any more than we would submit 
to a like situation under reverse circumstances. Suppose we were com- 
mercially backward, perhaps starving because of our views; and then 
suppose the Mohammedan was wealthy and submitted to us a proposition 
that if we were willing to accept the Koran as the Holy Book and 
Mohammet as his prophet, we would get food and clothing, aid and help, 
but that we had to submit to his religion first. Our answer would be 
exactly what his answer is to our missionaries that we send there under 
like conditions. 

I know of instances, in China, where the natives were compelled to 
accept the Holy Bible and our Christianity; and kneel and pray to our 
God before food was given to their starving brains and bodies. He 
submitted the flesh to the inevitable, to keep soul and body together, but 
his beliefs remained the same even after he was fed. He believes his 
way as good, if not better, than ours. He cites what the Christians 
have done to these various countries, which his own people would not 
do, as proof. 

We, hypothetically, send missionaries to implant Christianity, the 
Holy Bible and our God. When these people return to this country, 
after a period of years away, they cannot face our generous people, and 
tell them that that for which they were sent, they failed to achieve. 

I deplore this situation, yet I am not afraid to face it as a fact. I do 
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not desire to go on record as saying or presuming to assure that our 
missionaries have failed, except to state that they have failed to accom- 
plish the object for which the money was subscribed and that for which 
we sent them. 

The writer has been surprised at the many thousands of communications 
of the thousands of Christian people, who have commended his fearlessness 
on the missionary question in expressing that which they have believed but 
lacked the courage to be frank about. 


Was Christ Ever in India? 


HE Unknown Life of Jesus Christ” by Nicolas Notovitch 
(published by R. F. Fenno & Co., 16 E. 17th St., New 
York City) gives an interesting side-light observation, from 
=| which we shall make certain quotations. We realize that 
£| many of our listeners will more than likely disagree, but 
=| we have yet to hear of any other reason ever being offered 
for the absence of Christ, which gap this book seems to fill. 

It would seem that any reference of India, and its re- 
ligions, would be incomplete without this interjection. 


In the preface we find: 
Pages 8 and 9. 


One day, while visiting a Buddhist convent on my route, I learned from a 
chief lama, that there existed in the archives of Lhassa, very ancient memoirs 
relating to the life the Jesus Christ and the Occidental nations, and that certain 
great monasteries possessed old copies and translations of those chronicles. 


Pages 9 to II. 


During my sojourn at Leh, capital of Ladak, I visited the great convent Himis, 
situated near the city, the chief lama of which informed me that their monastic 
library contained copies of the manuscripts in question. In order that I might 
not awaken the suspicion of the authorities concerning the object of my visit to 
the cloister, and to evade obstacles which might be opposed to me as a Russian, 
prosecuting further my journey in Thibet, I gave out upon my return to Leh that 
I would depart for India, and so left the capital of Ladak. An unfortunate fall, 
causing the breaking of a leg, furnished me with an absolutely unexpected pretext 
for returning to the monastery, where I received surgical attention. I took ad- 
vantage of my short sojourn among the lamas to obtain the consent of their chief 
that they should bring to me, from their library, the manuscripts relating to Jesus 
Christ, and, assisted by my interpreter, who translated for me the Thibetan lan- 
guage, transferred carefully to my notebook what the lama read to me. 

Not doubting at all the authenticity of this chronicle, edited with great ex- 
actitude by the Brahminic, and more especially the Buddhistic historians of India 
and Nepaul, I desired, upon my return to Europe, to publish a translation of it. 


Referring to the present day conception of our Christ, in Thibet, the 
Author says: 


Pages 74 to 78. 


The Jamas much prefer the visits of Europeans to those of Mussulmen, and 
when I asked the one who received me why this was so, he answered me: “Mussul- 
men have no point of contact at all with our religion. Only comparatively 
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recently, in their victorious campaign, they have converted, by force, part of the 
Buddhists to Islam. It requires of us great efforts to bring back those Mussulmen, 
descendants of Buddhists, into the path of the true God. As regards the Euro- 
peans, it is quite a different affair. Not only do they profess the essential 
principles of monotheism, but they are, in a sense, adorers of Buddha, with almost 
the same rites as the lamas who inhabit Thibet. The only fault of the Christians 
is that after having adopted the great doctrines of Buddha, they have completely 
separated themselves from him, and have created for themselves a different 
Dalai-Lama. Our Dalai-Lama is the only one who has received the divine gift 
of seeing, face to face, the majesty of Buddha, and is empowered to serve as an 
intermediary between earth and heaven.” 

“Which Dalai-Lama of the Christians do you refer to?” I asked him; ‘we 
have one, the Son of God, to whom we address directly our fervent prayers, and 
to him alone we recur to intercede with our One and Indivisible God.” 

“It is not him of whom it is a question, Sahib,” he replied. “We, too, respect 
him, whom we reverence as son of the One and Indivisible God, but we do not 
see in him the Only Son, but the excellent being who was chosen among all. 
Buddha, indeed, has incarnated himself, with his divine nature, in the person of 
the sacred Issa, who, without employing fire or iron, has gone forth to propagate 
our true and great religion among all the world. Him whom I meant was your 
terrestial Dalai-Lama; he to whom you have given the title of ‘Father of the 
Church.’ That is a great sin. May he be brought back, with the flock, who are 
now in a bad road,” piously added the lama, giving another twirl to his prayer- 
machine. 

I understood now that he alluded to the Pope. “You have told me that a son 
of Buddha, Issa, the elect among all, had spread your religion on the Earth. Who 
is he?” I asked. 

At this question the lama’s eyes opened wide; he looked at me with astonish- 
ment and pronounced some words I could not catch, murmuring in an unin- 
telligible way. “Issa,” he finally replied, “is a great prophet, one of the first 
after the twenty-two Buddhas. He is greater than any one of all the Dalai-Lamas, 
for he constitutes part of the spirituality of our Lord. It is he who has instructed 
you; he who brought back into the bosom of God the frivolous and wicked souls; 
he who made you worthy of the beneficence of the Creator, who has ordained that 
each being should know good and evil. His name and his acts have been 
chronicled in our sacred writings, and when reading how his life passed away in 
the midst of an erring people, we weep for the horrible sin of the heathen who 
murdered him, after subjecting him to torture.” 

I was struck by this recital of the lama. The prophet Issa—his tortures and 
death—our Christian Dalai-Lama—The Buddhist recognizing Christianity—all 
these made me think more and more of Jesus Christ. I asked my interpreter not 
to lose a single word of what the lama told me. 


Pages 79 and 80. 


We spoke together a few minutes longer, after which I went home, all the 
while thinking of the lama’s statements. Issa, a prophet of the Buddhists! But, 
how could this be? Of Jewish origin, he lived in Palestine and in Egypt; and the 
Gospels do not contain one word, not even the least allusion, to the part which 
Buddhism should have played in the education of Jesus. 


Pages 144 to 147. 


Simultaneously with the appearance of Buddhism in China, the same doctrines 
began to spread among the Israelites. It is about 2,000 years ago that the Per- 
fect Being, awaking once more for a short time from his inaction, incarnated in 
the new-born child of a poor family. It was his will that this little child should 
enlighten the unhappy upon the life of the life of the world to come and bring 
erring! men back into the path of truth; showing to them, by his own example, the 
way they could best return to the primitive morality and purity of our race. When 
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this sacred child attained a certain age, he was brought_to India, where until he 
attained to manhood, he studied the laws of the great Buddha, who dwells eternal- 
ly in heaven. 

“In what language are written the principal scrolls bearing upon the life of 
Issa?” I asked, rising from my seat, for I saw that my interesting interlocutor 
evidenced fatigue, and had just given a twirl to his prayer-wheel, as if to hint 
the closing of the conversation. 

“The original scrolls brought from India to Nepaul, and from Nepaul to 
Thibet, relating to the life of Issa, are written in the Pali language and are 
actually in Lhassa; but a copy in our language—I mean the Thibetan—is in this 
convent.” 

“How is Issa looked upon in Thibet? Has he the repute of a saint?” 

“The people are not even aware that he ever existed. Only the principal 
lamas, who know of him through having studied the scrolls in which his life is 
related, are familiar with his name; but, as his doctrine does not constitute a 
canonical part of Buddhism, and the worshippers of Issa do not recognize the 
authority of the Dalai-Lama, the prophet Issa—with many others like him—is not 
recognized in Thibet as one of the principal saints.” 


Pages 151 and 152. 


At length, yielding to my ardent insistence, he brought me two big books, the 
large leaves of which were of paper yellow with age, and from them read to me 
the biography of Issa, which I carefully transcribed in my traveling notebook 
according to the translation made by the interpreter. This curious document is 
compiled under the form of isolated verses, which, as placed, very often had no 
apparent connection with, or relation to, each other. 


Following the above quotations, comes quite a lengthy quotation of 
the original MS. as interpreted into English, which space alone pro- 
hibits here. 


In giving a résumé of the book the Author says: 


Pages 225 and 226. 


During his sojourn in India, in the quality of a simple student come to Jearn 
the Brahminical and Buddhistic laws, no special attention whatever was paid to 
his life. When, however, a little later, the first accounts of the events in Israel 
reached India, the chroniclers, after committing to writing that which they were 
told about the prophet, Issa,—viz., that he had for his following a whole people, 
weary of the yoke of their masters, and that he was crucified by order of Pilate, 
remembered that this same Issa had only recently sojourned in their midst, and 
that, an Israelite by birth, he had come to study among them, after which he had 
returned to his country. They conceived a lively interest for the man who had 
grown so rapidly under their eyes, and began to investigate his birth, his past and 
all the details concerning his existence. 

The two manuscripts, from which the lama of the convent Himis read to me 
all that had a bearing upon Jesus, are compilations from divers copies written in 
the Thibetan language, translations of scrolls belonging to the library of Lhassa 
and brought, about two hundred years after Christ, from India, Nepaul and Mag- 


hada, to a convent on Mount Marbour, near the city of Lhassa, now the residence 
of the Dalai-Lama. 


Pages 238 and 239. 


The birth of Jesus is followed by a long gap in the traditions of the Evange- 
lists, who either from ignorance or neglect, fail to tell us anything definite about 
his childhood, youth or education. They commence the history of Jesus with his 
first sermon, i.e., at the epoch, when thirty years of age, he returns to his country. 

All the Evangelists tell us concerning the infancy of Jesus is marked by the 
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lack of precision: “And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom; and the grace of God was upon him,” says one of the sacred authors 
(Luke 2:40), and another: “And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and 
was in the deserts till the day of his shewing unto Israel.”’ (Luke 1:80). 

As the Evangelists compiled their writings a long time after the death of 
Jesus, it is presumable that they committed to writing only those accounts of the 
principal events in the life of Jesus which happened to come to their knowledge. 

The Buddhists on the contrary, who compiled their chronicles soon after the 
Passion occurred, and were able to collect the surest information about everything 
ary interested them, give us a complete and very detailed description of the life 
of Jesus. 


Pages 244 to 246. 


Here the Evangelists once more lose the thread of the terrestial life of Jesus. 
Luke says he “was in the deserts till the day of his shewing unto Israel” (Luke 
1:80), which clearly demonstrates that nobody knew where the holy youth was 
until his sudden reappearance sixteen years later. 

Arrived in India, this land of marvels, Jesus began to frequent the temples of 
the Djainites. 

There exists until to-day, on the peninsula of Hindustan, a sectarian cult under 
the name of Djainism. It forms a kind of connecting link between the destruction 
of all other beliefs, which, it declares, are corroded by falsehood. It dates from the 
seventh century before Jesus Christ and its name is derived from the word “djain” 
(conqueror), which was assumed by its founders as expressive of its destined 
triumph over its rivals. 

In sympathetic admiration for the spirit of the young man, the Djainites asked 
him to stay with them; but Jesus left them to settle in Dhagguernat, where he 
devoted himself to the study of treatises on religion, philosophy, etc. Dhagguernat 
is one of the chief sacred cities of Brahmins, and, at the time of Christ, was of 
great religious importance. 


Pages 247 and 248. 


Jesus spent there six years in studying the language of the country and the 
Sanscrit, which enabled him to absorb the religious doctrines, philosophy, medicine, 
and mathematics. He found much to blame in Brahminical laws and usages, and 
publicly joined issue with the Brahmins, who in vain endeavored to convince him 
of the sacred character of their established customs. Jesus, among other things, 
deemed it extremely unjust that the laborer should be oppressed and despised, 
and that he should not only be robbed of hope of future happiness, but also be 
denied the right to hear religious services. He, therefore, began preaching to 
the Sudras, the lowest caste of slaves, telling them that, according to their own 
laws, God is the Father of all men; that all which exists, exists only through Him; 
that, before Him, all men are equal, and that the Brahmins had obscured the great 
principle of monotheism by misinterpreting Brahma’s own words, and laying 
excessive stress upon observance of the exterior ceremonials of the cult. 


Pages 250 to 252. 
The lowest caste, that of the black ones, or Sudras, issued from the feet of 


Brahma to be the humble servants and slaves of the three preceding castes. They - 


are interdicted from attending the reading of the Vedas at any time; their touch 
contaminates a Brahmin, Kshatriya, or even a Vaisya who comes in contact with 
them. They are wretched creatures, deprived of all human rights; they cannot 
even look at the members of the other castes, nor defend themselves, nor, when 
sick, receive the attendance of a physician. Death alone can deliver the Sudra 
from a life of servitude; and even then, freedom can only be attained under the 
condition that, during his whole life, he shall have served diligently and without 
complaint some member of the privileged classes. Then only it is promised that 
the soul of the Sudra shall, after death, be raised to a superior caste. 
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If a Sudra has been lacking in obedience to a member of the privileged classes, 
or has in any way brought their disfavor upon himself, he sinks to the rank of a 
pariah, who is banished from all cities and villages and is the object of general 
contempt, as an abject being who can only perform the lowest kind of work. 

“The same punishment may also fall upon members of another caste; these, 
however, may, through repentance, fasting and other trials, re-habilitate them- 
selves in their former caste; while the unfortunate Sudra, once expelled from his, 
has lost it forever.” 


Pages 253 to 256. 


Para-Brahma is represented with three faces on a single head. ‘This is the 
“Trimurti” (trinity), composed of Brahma (creator), Vishnu (conservator), and 
Siva (destroyer). 

Here is the origin of the trimurti: 

In the beginning, Para-Brahma created the waters and threw into them the 
seed of procreation, which transformed itself into a brilliant egg, wherein 
Brahma’s image was reflected. Millions of years had passed when Brahma split 
the egg in two halves, of which the upper one became the heaven, the lower one, 
the earth. Then Brahma descended to the earth under the shape of a child, 
established himself upon a lotus flower, absorbed himself in his own contemplation 
and put to himself the question: ‘““Who will attend to the conservation of what I 
have created?” “I,” came the answer from his mouth under the appearance of a 
flame. And Brahma gave to this word the name, “Vishnu,” that is to say, “he 
who preserves.” Then Brahma divided his being into two halves, the one male, 
the other female, the active and the passive principles, the union of which produced 
Siva, “the destroyer.” 

These are the attributes of the trimurti: Brahma, creative principle; Vishnu, 
preservative wisdom; Siva, destructive wrath of justice. Brahma is the substance 
from which everything was made; Vishnu, space wherein everything lives; and 
Siva, time that annihilates all things. 

Brahma is the face which vivifies all; Vishnu, the water which sustains the 
forces of the creatures; Siva, the fire which breaks the bond that unites all objects. 
Brahma is the past; Vishnu, the present; Siva, the future. Each part of the 
trimurti possesses, moreover, a wife. The wife of Brahma is Sarasvati, goddess 
of wisdom; that of Vishnu, Lakshmi, goddess of virtue, and Siva’s spouse is Kalli, 
goddess of death, the universal destroyer. 

Of this last union were born, Ganesa, the elephant-headed god of wisdom, and 
Indra, the god of the firmament, both chiefs of inferior divinities, the number of 
which, if all the objects of adoration of the Hindus be included, amounts to three 
hundred millions. 

Vishnu has descended eight times upon the earth, incarnating in a fish in order 
to save the vedas from the deluge, in a tortoise, a dwarf, a wild boar, a lion, in 
Rama, a king’s son, in Krishna and in Buddha. He will come a ninth time under 
the form of a rider mounted on a white horse in order to destroy death and sin. 


Page 262. 


By the virtue of a mere word of truth, the whole of India, with its 300,000,000 
of idols, could be made a vast Christian country; but..... this beautiful project 
would, no doubt, be antagonized by certain Christians who, similar to those priests 


of whom I have spoken before, speculate upon the ignorance of the people to make 
themselves rich. 


Pages 28 to 33. 


Before starting, I went to a bazaar and tried to buy a glass of warm milk from 
a Hindu, who was sitting crouched before a large cauldron full of boiling milk. 
How great was my surprise when he proposed to me that I should take away the 
whole cauldron, with its contents, assuring me that I had polluted the milk it 
contained! “I only want a glass of milk and not a kettle of it,” I said to him. 
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“According to our laws,” the merchant answered me, “if anyone not belonging 
to our caste has fixed his eyes for a long time upon one of our cooking utensils, 
we have to wash that article thoroughly, and throw away the food it contains. 
You have polluted my milk and no one will drink any more of it, for not only 
were you not contented with fixing your eyes upon it, but you have even pointed 
to it with your finger.” 

I had indeed a long time examined his merchandise, to make sure that it was 
really milk, and had pointed with my finger, to the merchant, from which side I 
wished the milk poured out. Full of respect for the laws and customs of foreign 
peoples, I paid, without dispute, a rupee, the price of all the milk, which was 
poured in the street, though I had taken only a glass of it. This was a lesson 
which taught me, from now on, not to fix my eyes upon the food of the Hindus. 

There is no religious belief more muddled by the numbers of ceremonious laws 
and commentaries prescribing its observances than the Brahminic. 

While each of the other principal religions has but one inspired book, one’ 
Bible, one Gospel, or one Koran—books from which the Hebrew, the Christian 
and the Mussulman draw their creeds—the Brahminical Hindus possess such a 
great number of tomes and commentaries in folio that the wisest Brahmin has 
hardly had the time to peruse one-tenth of them. Leaving aside the four books 
of the Vedas; the Puranas—which are written in Sanscrit and composed of eight- 
een volumes—containing 400,000 strophes treating of law, rights, theogony, medi- 
cine, the creation and destruction of the world, etc.; the vast Shastras, which deal 
with mathematics, grammar, etc.; the Upa-Vedas, Upanishads, Upo-Puranas— 
which are explanatory of the Puranas;—and a number of other commentaries in 
several volumes; there still remain twelve vast books, containing the laws of 
Manu, the grandchild of Brahma—books dealing not only with civil and criminal 
law, but also the canonical rules—rules which impose upon the faithful such a 
considerable number of ceremonies that one is surprised into admiration of the 
illimitable patience the Hindus show in observance of the precepts inculcated by 
Saint Manu. Manu was incontestably a great legislator and a great thinker, 
but he has written so much that it has happened to him frequently to contradict 
himself in the course of a single page. The Brahmins do not take the trouble to 
notice that, and the poor Hindus, whose labor supports the Brahminic caste, obey 
servilely their clergy, whose prescriptions enjoin upon them never to touch a man 
who does not belong to their caste, and also absolutely prohibit a stranger from 
fixing his attention upon anything belonging to a Hindu. Keeping himself to the 
strict letter of this law, the Hindu imagines that his food is polluted when it 
receives a little protracted notice from the stranger. 

And yet, Brahminism has been, even at the beginning of its second birth, a 
purely monotheistic religion, recognizing only one infinite and indivisible God. 
As it came to pass in all times and in all religions, the clergy took advantage of 
the privileged situation which places them above the ignorant multitude, and early 
manufactured various exterior forms of cult and certain laws, thinking they could 
better, in this way, influence and control the masses. Things changed soon, so 
far that the principle of monotheism, of which the Vedas have given such a clear 
conception, became confounded with, or, as it were, supplanted by an absurd and 
limitless series of gods and goddesses, half-gods, genii, and devils, which were 
represented by idols, of infinite variety but all equally horrible-looking. The 
people, once glorious as their religion was once great and pure, now slip by de- 
grees into complete idiocy. Hardly does their day suffice for the accomplishments 
of all the prescriptions of their canons. It must be said positively that the Hindus 
only exist to support their principal caste, the Brahmins, who have taken into their 
hands the temporal power which once was possessed by independent sovereigns 
of the people. While governing India, the Englishman does not interfere with 
this phase of the public life, and so the Brahmins profit by maintaining the people’s 
hope of a better future. 
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RIDAY, February 20. At Bombay. 

: “Beware of Imitations.” Indian newspapers have page 
A after page of ads bearing upon this question. I recall tell- 
ing you about purchasing a box of ‘‘Wm. Penn” cigars, 
with the Wm. Penn picture, labels, etc., on. It was all 
a fake takeoff. These are cheap stogies made in Madras, 
all of which I knew after I had opened the box. These 
newspaper ads are all paid for by well-known, well-adver- 
tised, firms of international fame. America isn’t the only nation that 
suffers from this kind of thing. Lipton’s Tea had a half page ad today, 
warning the public. There is a satisfaction in knowing that only worth- 
while, good, well-advertised goods are ever imitated. 


Saturday, February 21. 

I would have met Sir Rabindranath Tagore, in Calcutta, had he been 
at home. He was in Italy. 

We left Bombay last night at 8 p.m. for Madras. Large sleeper, tiled 
bathroom, etc. All day on train crossing from west to east coasts and 
from Bombay on the north to Madras on the south. 


Sunday, February 22. 

At Madras. 

Washington’s birthday. We arrived here at 8 a.m. 

Here we have the Tamil people, more like the Singhalese—short, thin, 
black. More intelligent and courteous than the people of Northern India. 

The British government keeps the native educationally starved as a 
serf, while the religions keep them physically starved, for everywhere is 
meat, but it’s all the soul of some previous bygone ancestor, therefore they 
will not kill. 

I can see little difference between vultures and worms, except in the 
time it takes. At that, I should prefer, first, a private mausoleum; second, 
cremation (as we do it at home) ; third, the Parsee, and fourth, the Hindu 
burning. 

India is further cursed with 721 languages and dialects. Whoever 
proved that deserves an NCM reading. 

The Tamil people are educated, happy and play sports, especially the 
children. We have noticed, in India particularly, when you see a group 
of children playing, that there is a missionary school somewhere nearby 


where they have been taught to play, otherwise they are slaves before they 
can walk. 
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ONDAY, February 23. We are now on the Southern 
India Railway. Cacti have been planted for hundreds of 
miles on both sides of the right of way. The longer it 
lives the higher it grows and the more it grows out and 
wedges in between others until it makes one continuous 
fence that protects the trains against cows, goats, etc. 
They have a permanent, growing fence at no cost to the 
railroad company. Its upkeep is nil. (Western railroads 

on our Great American Desert, please copy and save money.) 

Arrived at Madras at 8 A.m., where we spent the day between trains. 
Left here at 8 P.M, 


Tuesday, February 24. 


Arrived at Madura at 11 A.M. (pronounced locally as tho Majura), 
where we visited, both at night and by day, the largest temple in India, 
847 feet one way and 729 feet the other; nine gates, the highest being 
153 feet, of solid carving. Built in 1623 and previous, various sections 
at various times, going back several hundred years. One room has 1,000 
carved column supports and it is off in but one corner. Another section 
cost $25,000,000, three hundred years ago; $1,000,000,000 would prob- 
ably equal its total cost at the various times of building, even tho done 
under slave labor. "There are 5 sacred elephants, 2 camels and 300 
cows inside. 

When we can forget those longing, searching, begging eyes of the soul- 
hungry multitudes; the poverty, depression, starvation, all-gaunt and all- 
gone humanity, the ignorant and superstitious India—we can possibly 
remember the beautiful arts and architecture which exists in many spots. 
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EDNESDAY, February 25. Got off at southernmost point 
of India and landed at the northernmost point of Ceylon. 
Crossed channel between 5 and 7 p.M. River boat on an 
ocean, which, with horrid swells, made Mabel and IJ heave 
over the rails. 

Got aboard the Ceylon Government Railway mail train 
at dock and arrived at Colombo, Ceylon, at 8 a.m. 

Galle Face Hotel. Our rooms overlook the ocean. 

I would like here and now to set down a conclusion about India. 

It is an immense waste of land and effort of millions gone to seed. 
It is a land of tremendous potential possibilities, both in people and 
land, if properly cultivated. 

England knows this, and has been and is trying to force results by the 
display and use of military power to subject the native to becoming a 
slave. 

We faced the same issue when the U. S. took over the Philippines. 
We used military force only when necessary and proceeded to build 
schools to build up an educational correction. 

England built up a military organization, therefore finds herself today 
just about where she was 120 years ago—-in control but not winning. 

The United States has accomplished more in its few years in the 
Philippine Islands than England has done in 120 years in India. India 
can only be brot out of superstition—and that means all other ills also— 
by education. 

Travelers! warning! If coming to Ceylon, do not bring in anything 
you have bought in any other country, except your personal clothing 
needed on your trip. If you do, you may expect to meet an absolute, un- 
swerving Spartan set of efficient, officious officials that do their duty to 
the absolute last dotting of the “i” and penny. That you are a world- 
wide traveler, or traveling around the world, means nothing to them 
in their young, sweet, swiveled-back lives. 

I passed thru just such an experience and I hope by broadcasting this 
info to save others. I brot in some articles from southern India, in- 
tending to ship via Cook’s here. There was no way by which I could 
show evidence of good faith that such was my intention, except that I 
pack them then and there before their eyes, and then and there take 
them out to the boat. The only way of saving my things was to pay the 
duty, take them out, repack them uptown with some other things and 
then ship them out. 

The only fault I have to find with myself was that I was too honest 
in declaring them as I entered. Nuf sed! 
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Dave and His Ceylonese Pets. At Kandy, Ceylon 


Thursday, February 26. 
At Colombo. 


It appears that I have the above dates mixed somewhere. It is no 
wonder, between trains, towns, and temples from day to day. It’s a 
great(?) life. 

Even an extended vacation(?), new scenes and sights pall sometimes, 
especially when one’s thots revert to where our lifework is. I sometimes 
wonder if the folks at home miss us as badly as we miss the folks at home. 

Ceylon reminds us much of Hawaii. One great, big, tropical island 
covered with vegetation, with a humidity which makes people sluggish 
and plants grow like weeds. 

Ceylon is the Eden of the East. It is a paradise after leaving India. 
It surely can be called a treasure island. Spicy breezes and sweet odors 
meet the nose; and ‘the nose knows’! Ceylon is the home of the cinna- 
mon tree, allspice tree, clove, camphor, pepper, nutmeg, vanilla shrub, 
ginger, cocaine, tea, coffee, rubber, and mosquito grass. Every spice, 
flavoring extract, perfume, and medicinal ingredient seem to flourish here 
in this idealistic garden spot. 

Hundreds of flowering plants, such as orchids, jasmine, poinsettias, 
salvias, elephant ears, peacock tails, grow in gorgeous perfection. 

Here in this lovely island are also precious stones, such as sapphires, 
rubies, garnets, cat’s eyes, star sapphires, moonstones, and it is the home 
of the famous white and black pearls of great value. 

The people are called Singhalese. ‘They are a mixture of Arab, Portu- 
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guese, and Tamil (which we met in Southern India). The men wear 
their hair long and put up in sort of a psyche knot on back of their 
heads and crowned with a grotesque tortoise shell comb, giving the ap- 
pearance of satanical horns. ‘They are intelligent, gentle, progressive, 
and very kindly. The women are pretty and attractive in their native 
ress. 

Few people can realize the contrast between India and Ceylon until 
they have been in each and then suddenly passed from one to the other. 

Kandy is the city of the Buddha’s tooth temple, therefore is a pil- 
grimage center. Buddhism is the principal religion. In the temple are 


The Author on Jumbo, Kandy, Ceylon 


various relics of Buddha, including his supposed-to-be tooth. It is ap- 
proximately two inches long, one inch wide, and looks more like the 
tooth of a wild boar than that of a human. Up on Adam’s Peak is a 
supposed-to-be Buddha’s footprint. It is of huge proportions and, like 
all other things pertaining to Buddha, seen everywhere else, is of tre- 
mendous size. 

The Buddhists of Ceylon are of a higher type intellectually and morally 
than the Buddhists found in other countries. 

We have now been to Saranath (India) where Buddha was born and 
where he labored many years to reform Hinduism, which repudiated his 
teaching. We have been to the Shwe Dagon (Burmah) where some 
of his relics are supposed to be. We have now seen Ihe Temple of 
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Buddha’s Tooth (Ceylon). Add to all this the various places in China 
where we have been where Buddha has been and left his mark, and it 
can be seen that we have covered all the high and important Buddhistic 
shrines, even to the Lama Buddhists, who are unquestionably the lowest 
and most depraved types of all. 

When we leave Ceylon, we lose our faithful friends Abdul and Meah; 
our Mohammedan and Hindu East Indian bearers. “They were faith- 
ful, sincere, conscientious, and took excellent care of us. Poor souls, 
how little a little means to us and how much a little means to them. 
We remember them over and above and how their poor dejected faces 
did radiate their thanks. I never can forget how they brot down our 
baggage for the last time to the automobile that was to take us to 
the dock. They said their good-byes to Sahib, Mem-sahib, and Chota- 
sahib, with many salaams, and watched us until we were out of sight. 
How they would have liked to have gone to a land where people have 
plenty, where opportunity seems great—but thru it all they stuck closely 
to their religion, never once showing any desire to genuflect away. 


Friday, February 27. 

In Ceylon. 

Motored to Kandy, up in the mountains. Passed two elephants on 
the way. 

People here rave about their scenery, and, compared to the rest of this 
part of the world, it is fine; but, compared to America, it must again take 
a back seat. I have seen many places that equalled it in all respects and 
passed it in many others. 

At Colombo I had a manicure from a man. 

We have run into many and varied experiences, but we bumped into a 
new one at the Queen’s Hotel here today. We had a “private bath- 
room.” The W.C. was the usual commode. Alongside was a box of 
sawdust and a small sugar scoop. The rest is obvious! 


Saturday, February 28. 

At Kandy. 

It was very pleasant to visit Kandy, especially to see the sacred ele- 
phants taking their daily bath and being scrubbed and doing tricks in the 
river at Katugastota, water buffaloes bathing, and Singhalese women, 
throwing as much as 150 pails of water over their heads while bathing 
nude in the river. 

Certain of the streets are named after certain celebrities—Lady Hor- 
ton’s, Lady Blake’s, Lady Anderson’s, Lady Maintland’s drives, etc.— 
and we went around the artificially made Kandy Lake after dinner, with 
the fireflies shining by the millions in the trees. 

It was curious to hear the bells of the English church clocks striking, 
the chanting in the Buddhist temple where Buddha’s tooth is supposed 
to be kept, flying foxes screaming as they fly about overhead thru the 
trees, and a jumble of all kinds of oriental and occidental sounds as they 
floated back and forth over the water. 
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Yesterday we received notice from customs that our Christmas box 
of candy was here. It trailed us from Singapore, to Penang, to Cal- 
cutta, to Colombo. Possibly shipped from home about December first, 
it reached us March first—three months, 

(Later. Outside of being dried up, it tasted good just the same. ) 

Ran across a new cure for piles. It is “broma paper.’ The use of 
this toilet paper, in the W.C., cures piles. The printing matter on the 
cover of the box says so. It is made in New York! 

The people of Ceylon seldom mark their faces or bodies. They are 
not fanatics on religion. They are practical. 

The birds of the tropics are wonderful. Their various songs cause 
wonderment at every turn of the road. . 

Did we see any “Ceylon tea”? I'll say we did. The hills are cov- 
ered with the small bushes. ‘The women are out picking leaves. 

The botanical gardens here, ‘away up in the mountains, have the repu- 
tation of being the finest in the world. We believe it is true. We 
always make it a point to see every local museum, botanical garden, and 
zoo. In this way, we study the art products, animal and vegetable life 
of the place. This is the first botanical garden that we have gone to see 
twice. 

Ceylon is certainly a land where the eye aches with the monotony of 
loveliness. 

Mabel and I have twice had our fortunes told by the touts who harbor 
themselves around the hotels, by two different fellows, one at Singa- 
pore and the other here. One was a Malay and the other a Singhalese. 
We have later compared notes and find little variance with the facts 
that each stated had, was and would occur. I usually take little stock in 
this sort of thing, but these fellows made so many bold, positive state- 
ments of such exceeding truth which was known only to us—the nature 
of which our readers can well understand—that it startled us. We 
shall await developments with intense interest. 

Calla lilies grow wild on the roadside, in the fields. 

This tis the land of one constant, sweet, pleasant smell after another. 
We have commented on the horrible and disagreeable smells of other 
places, therefore this makes a marked contrast. It is a country that 
pleases the nose as well as the eye. 

Getting ready to leave a hotel—and they’re all the same, you see a 
lineup of servants, all with hand out, and you wonder how they radio 
the info that you are going. 

They are so numerous that one asks: ‘‘And who are you?” and here 
is a fair sample of what you get: 

“T’se the boy who showed you to your room.” 

“T’se the head table boy.” 

“T’se the No. 1 table boy.” 

“T’se the assistant to the No. 1 table boy.” 

“Y’se the wine waiter” (which we never touched ). 

“T’se the boots boy.” 
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“T’se the bath boy” (who looks after the room only). 
“T’se the boy who puts the water in the tub for Master.” 
“T’se the boy who takes the water out of the tub.” 
“*T’se the sweeper boy” (who cleans the commodes). 
**T’se the tea boy.” 

“T’se the night guard.” 

“T’se the day guard.” 

“T’se the night room boy.” 

“T’se the day room boy.” 

“T’se the luggage boy” (five of these). 

“T’se the day auto starter.” 

“T’se the night auto starter.” 

And then as you are leaving the train or dock, here comes another: 
“T’se the cyse” (chauffeur). 


You drop a coin in each, they smile and salaam (or curse), according 
to what you give and they think they have done, and that ordeal is 
passed—until the next one. 


Sunday, March 1. 


Today we went to church—God’s church—the great all, all—great 
outdoors church—eighty miles of it—where God was always, everywhere 
present, and speaking to his congregation thru every rock, waterfall, hill, 
tree, and fruit and flower, thru one of the loveliest bits of His handiwork 
I have ever seen—Ceylon. 

We left Kandy and motored to Nuwara Eliya (pronounced New- 
railya), which is 7,400 feet above Colombo and 5,700 above Kandy. 


Back to Colombo 


ONDAY, March 2. On our way motoring back to Co- 
lombo, some 400 miles by motor in this island. “Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 3, 4 and 5. At Colombo 
waiting for our boat to sail on the 5th. 

A woman in Colombo told me that she went to see a 
= \ certain sultana in a zanana (meaning the leading lady in a 
<== >s\| harem) who had never been out of and never seen out of 

her palace since she entered it as one of the many brides 
therein. “The women’s quarters were guarded by a very dangerous and 

savage peacock, trained to fly at men and pick out their eyes. What a 

lot of eyes would be lost if such a place was in Davenport ! 

Remarking on the beautiful flowers in the gardens of this Indian 
princess, the princess replied: “Garden? Is that where flowers grow?” 
Our informant told us she had never seen the garden. “They spend 
their time praying. 
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Wednesday, March 4. 
My father’s birthday. 


Coming down from Newara Eliya, we saw six elephants, five in bath- 
ing and one on the side of the road. There is quite a business in exporting 
elephants from Ceylon. Of the five, two were in one group and the 
others in singles. It was only by chance that we saw any of them, not 
knowing when to expect them or where. 

The natives call it de trop (whatever that means) to associate with 
the natives in this Far East, Middle East or Near East. Should a person 
be of crossbreed (for accidents will happen) between a European and 
a native, the child becomes an “Euro-Asian”, or Eurasian, a crossword 
between Europe and Asia. They are sometimes called Anglo-Asians. 
The rule is that the cross always reverts to the native’s social standing. 

In Java (being a Holland possession), if a person has but one drop 
of Dutch crossbreed they are claimed by the Dutch. Java is the only 
country that seems to violate the rule of crossbreeding. 

For the most part, we have been strangers, passersby, in strange lands. 
Chiropractic and radio are almost equally unknown to the masses of 
residents. By good luck, all the time, nobody knows us and we have 
come and gone in perfect peace, sightseeing without being asked to speak 
here or there or being asked to discuss questions of professions. 

All the time we have been in the port of Colombo, the Belgenland 
(American Express Company) and Empress of France (C.P.R.) ’round- 
the-world tours have been in port. This meant 800 U.S.ers, most of 
whom knew, or knew of, B.J. and WOC, or chiropractic. It was a 


The Sacred Elephants Taking Their Daily Bath, Kandy, Ceylon 
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touch of American recognition that we have not felt since we left the 
President Pierce. 


Both of these boats sailed tonight. We met many friends on board. 


Thursday, March 5. 


We sail at 6 p.m., on the S.S. Mooltan, P. & O. Line for Port Said, 
Egypt, via Aden, Arabia. 

We left India, with its rupee, with its sixteen annas, for Ceylon, with 
its rupee and one hundred cents. We now leave rupees and go to 
English pounds, crowns, shillings and pence, on board ship. Arrival in 
Egypt means something else again. 

The Franconia (Cook’s ’Round-the-World-Tour) steamed in here 
today. They sail Saturday. Many of them knew us. Ninety per cent 
are Americans—which speaks the reason. 


ARABIA 


Crossing the Arabian Sea 


IRIDAY, March 6. En route on S.S. Mooltan, crossing the 
Arabian Sea. This is the largest ocean-going steamer I 
have ever traveled on—22,000 tons. It is the nicest, neat- 
est, and best managed of any so far. The food is excellent. 
I have visited larger, but traveled on none. 

Smooth sea and all up on board. 
The boat was built a year ago to carry tourists from 
Australia to the Wembley Exposition, London. She is, 
therefore, new. Six thousand tons larger than the President Pierce. It 
takes six weeks to go from Australia to London. She is sure filled on this 
trip. 

Wherever gathers a group, regardless of province, you will see much 
evidence of the late war—arms and legs gone, faces patched, glass eyes, 
etc. Much more so than with the same number of American men. 

On this boat, again, they give us boxes of matches. This may sound 
peculiar, but everywhere else in the East, since we left the Pierce, we have 
had to buy them. 

Everything and everybody conspires to force us to dress for dinner. 


So did I! 


Saturday, March 7. 

Smooth sea and all on board. Mabel actually doing some embroidery. 

Hundreds of schools of flying fish. 

It was eighty-four in the cabin at eight this morning. They tell us 
it may be very hot going thru the Red Sea. 


Sunday, March 8. 

Three kinds of services have been arranged for boat today. JI shall 
attend none of them, for if any one was right, all should attend it. If 
none are right—and who is to say?—then zone should. I shall attend 
my own—The Great Outdoors—and be as well off as all of them, 
because I shall reason with and within myself far more than many hypo- 
crites and blank repeaters who attend services. 

We are in the main channel of the sea. We pass many boats. 

Reverting back to India, to the Hindu burning ghats, there exists two 
different methods. In northern India they stack up the wood in 
cordwood fashion as in a pyre or bier, the length and shape of a body, 
placing: the body thereon, adding wood from time to time until the body 
is ashes. This method takes about two hours, as the burning wood is 
equal to an actual flaming fire. In southern India, they dig a hollowed 
out depression in the earth, fill it up with dung cakes, letting it rise about 
two feet above the surface, place the body on it, cover the entire mound 
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with dirt, leaving a hole at either end, the fire is then started, the air 
circulating from one end to the other keeping up a slow, smouldering 
heat, which takes about twelve hours to dry out the body. It remains there 
as a permanent grave, with the exception of a bit of bone dust ash which 
is eventually cast into the Ganges. 

Which method is right? Which is best for the soul? Which gets it 
to Nirvana quicker? Who can say? What does God say? Who can 
tell? Who &xows? Or, is religion premised upon environmental neces- 
sities, such as wood and dung? 


Solomon’s Wells, at Aden, Arabia 


Service was held by the Church of England. Out of 1,000 passengers, 
there are probably twenty Americans; all others are Australians or 
English. 

All women who went to service wore hats—Mabel being the single 
exception—nothwithstanding everybody goes without them all the time 
on and about ship, but when service hour arrived all went scurrying 
downstairs to get their hats. I wonder if hats are necessary for women” 
to get religion? Ifso, why not men?. If so there was one present whose 
presence was wasted time. I wonder if God fails to listen to the hatless? 

Am I a cynic, or has India showed me something greater than childish 
forms, sexual symbols, and superstitious ceremonies? 
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Monday, March g. 

Smooth sea and all on board enjoying the trip. 

Last night a Japanese Christian missionary was scheduled to hold 
service. He was to tell about the recent Japanese earthquake. Being 
interested in that subject, I broke my rule and went. 

In brief, here is his story: 

“Before the earthquake I used to pray to God to save His four children, 
His home, against ‘four specific things’: Earthquakes, pestilence, thieves 
and fire. Then, came the earthquake with its destruction, death, robberies 
and fire. Buz through all those troublous days His four children and 
His house were not injured nor disturbed by any one of those four 
specific things—earthquake, pestilence, thieves, or fire, proving that God 
heard my prayer and answered my request by preserving my four children 
and my home against the ‘four specific things’ I had asked for.” 

‘The congregation reasoned as far as he did. 

Here is how I reasoned it: 

1. He prayed and God heard his prayer. Did not others pray to 
their gods? Was his god more powerful than theirs? 

2. If God heard his prayer and then saved his children and his home 
and by inverse ratio destroyed the children and homes of others because 
none other prayed to the right god, or in the right way, then God is 
limited in power, selfish in nature, and sectarian in thot. 

My God is bigger, better and broader than that. 

3. This man, “being a Christian,” prayed that his home and his 
children might be saved—which they were. ‘This narrows this sermon 
down to a selfish desire upon the part of one “Christian” to save his and 
his’n, thereby proving that the way to get a prayer answered is to make 
a selfish request. 

My “Christianity” and my concept of the principles of Christ are 
broader than that—‘‘Come unto me, all ye who are heavily laden and I 
will give you rest.” 

Because he prayed to a Christian god who saved his home and his 
children against “four specific things” he asked for, he was converted 
to the Christian god and uses this as an argument to convince others 
they should also. 
~ By inverse ratio—because all others prayed to others gods—their gods 
were powerless to prevent it. 

How mean (?), cruel (?), and heartless (?) their gods are! 

How kind, thotful, considerate, and powerful our God is! 

How can missionaries expect to build permanently by proving that God 
narrow and selfish? Or is it I that has become hypercritical? Or, is 
God, religion, or Christianity one of those subjects with which we 
must not reason; must be taken with childlike faith and swallowed as 
preached ? . 

This is the question you alone can answer! 


Native Tea Shop, Hunting for Shady Spot, Aden, Arabia 


We Sight Africa 


TUESDAY, March 10. Early this morning we sighted 


Africa on our left. High peaks and apparently covered 

with snow. It was white sand. It was Abyssinia. 

4 Sea is smooth. All well and on deck. ‘Three squares 

i daily by all. Mabel still embroidering on her butterfly. 

Passed two large schools of porpoises chasing fish. Saw 

™ a fight between a swordfish and a porpoise. Porpoise 
getting worst of the battle. 

Was two hours passing thru a tremendous large school of small fish, 
like our river “shiners.” 

Thursday, March 12. 

Arrived Aden at 12:00 M. 

Aden is the farthermost point in Arabia, a territory only five miles 
square, owned by England. A fortified point. Look at your detail map 
and you will see that it possesses a strategic value in coast defense. 

Saw (?) three female and one male mermaids and mereman’s, at least 
they called them that. Stung! 

Ostrich feathers from Africa and salt from the sea are the industries. 
We motored thirty miles to be firmly on Arabian soil. 

We wait here until tomorrow morning for the boat from Bombay. 
Friday, March 13. : 

About 200 passengers got on from Bombay. 

Have you ever found a reason why so many countries begin with an 


“a” and end the same? Australia, America, Arabia, Africa, Alaska, etc. 


a“ 
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We left Aden at 9 a.m. 

Passed thru the ‘“‘narrows” at 4 P.M., after which we entered the Red 
Sea. Why it is so-called no one knows. ‘The sea is 1,280 miles long 
and we go the full length. It is from one-half to 200 miles wide. 

On the East of us lies Mecca, the holy city of the Mohammedan faith. 
On the west is Egypt. One in Asia and the other Africa. Occasionally 
we see land on both sides—two countries, two continents. 


Saturday, March 14. 

me are still heading north thru the Red Sea. It is cool and getting 
cooler. 

Last night we passed thru one of the most brilliant schools of 
phosphorescent fish I have ever seen. At the bow of the boat it was 
brilliantly lighted. 

Still in the Red Sea. No land in sight right now. ‘Tonight we are 
to enter the Suez Canal. 

Entered the canal at 9 p.m. after ship was examined by the only lady 
port doctor in the world. 

We were all night and up till noon today passing thru the canal. The 
boat crawled along. You could throw from the boat to either shore. 
Water just deep enough for this boat, drawing thirty-one feet. Some- 
times six inches, sometimes two feet clear. 

Arrived at Port Said, which is called one of the most wicked cities 
in the world. We saw much evidence of the fact. 

Left at 6 p.m. for Cairo, by train, arriving at 10:30 P.M. 
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Carrying Water from Solomon’s Wells to the City of Aden. Arabia. 
Camels Do the Work 
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Egypt 


UESDAY, March 17. At Cairo. Cairo—the city of long 
ago, the city with its sphinx and pyramids, its cigarettes 
and coffee, the River Nile, Mokattam Hills, its mosques, 
its veiled women, its veiled girls, its World’s Fair muscle 
ra dancers—we wanted to see it all at once. 

\ SCS] —SsCCairo is certainly a cross-section of this entire neck o’ 

(fes] the woods. It is a constant surprise to the occidental 
mind. Race, color, and creed are all blended in their 
features, forms, and thoughts. What is the stock of the original Egyp- 
tians? That might be much in dispute if you were to judge it by the 
mixture of Arabs, Moors, Nubians, Sudanese, Romans, Persians, Jews, 

Armenians, Hindus, Syrians, and other tribes of this African, Arabian, 

and Asian conglomeration you see here daily. 


Wednesday, March 18. 

At Cairo, which doesn’t mean that we are sitting down sitting still or 
refusing to do, be, or think. 

Called for our mail, only to be told, “there isn’t any for you; there is 
mail here only for one fellow named Palmer.” Says J, ‘““That’s me. 
Shell it out.” We got much news from home. The first for two months. 


Thursday, March 19. 

Today we go to the Pyramids, on camels, after which we are invited 
to the home of Hamed Algabry, who is an Arab Sheik with Arabian 
horses ’n everything. After tea at his home, we got on the same camels 
and went out on the Sahara desert to his camp, where we were given a 
most sumptuous dinner of ten courses. Fresh flowers, ’n everything fine. 
After the dinner they cleared away everything and on came the two 
prize-winning, genuine, dyed-in-the wool, blown-in-the-bottle, Egyptian 
muscle dancers. They danced for us until midnight. They came, with 
their servants, attended with their own musicians. These girls live in 
style and travel in comfort, for they sure do earn whatever they get. 
Aren’t we lucky guys? The time, the place, the girls! Oo! La! La! 
Salaam Aliekum! Praise be to Allah! (Before some of the nicey-nice 
prudes at home get to thinking something they shouldn’t, I just want 
to say right here, Mabel and Dave were along and saw all that I saw.) 


Next day. 


Went to the Egyptian Museum. Saw all of Tut-Ankh-Amen things 
taken from his tomb. That name is pronounced Tut-Ankh (a sound as 
in hot) and Amen as “a” isin man. These things were marvelous. 

In the museum are hundreds of mummies and their sarcophagi— 


jewelry, idols by the thousands—hundreds of thousands of tons of stone- 
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On Our “Fiery Steeds of the Desert”? with the Pyramid of Gizeh Behind Us and 
the Silent Sphinx at Our Left 


work, the oldest going back 5,000 B.c., and from then on down to the 
present age. 

This museum contains many of the finest and most important of 
Egyptian antiquities in the world. It has a wonderful exhibit of royal 
mummies and many show cases of rare jewels worn by the ancient 
kings and queens of Egypt, and many objects of the Coptic period as 
well as the last invasion of the Christian movement. 

The size of this museum is immense. The weights of the objects of 
colossal size must be tremendous. The value, of course, beyond valuation. 

The great question that is raging amongst students of Egyptology is, 
shall all Egyptian relics be gathered at one place or shall they be scattered 
over the world that more people may see, know, and study? The 
Egyptian Government had been at odds with itself in this respect. For 
a time they permitted exportations of many of its best and finest. Now 
they have practically totally prohibited such, centering them all in this 
one museum. When you come here, and see this museum, you are glad 
all is at one place; you lean heavily toward the centralization idea because 
you can study period after period, dynasty after dynasty, thruout down 
the ages. But, when it is scattered over the world, it throws systematic 
study into confusion. 

It is much like having an encyclopadia with one volume of each in a 
different city, different country, and perhaps, continent. Now try to 
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make any systematic use of its completeness and you will see what is 
happening in Egypt with its antiquities. 

On the other hand, you step into Harvard’s Museum, or the Natural 
Museum of History, or Field’s Museum, and you are proud to think that 
we have so much of Egypt in America; proud that our Americans can 
at little expense see enuf of Egypt in this country to make it worthwhile. 

While there, one Arab came in carrying a heavy box on his left shoulder. 
When he set it down he turned to another Arab, a stranger, and asked 
him to do something. Talking in Arabic, we didn’t understand. Next 
thing I knew he gave him as perfect a “rotary break,” first left, then 
right, as I have ever seen. I then made inquiries thru our dragoman 
only to find that “every Arab does this thing. He does until it strikes 
(meaning clicks). It relieves the stiffness, soreness and pain.” Arabs 
do not believe in drugs; “they poison the body.” ‘To prove this I talked 
to the Sheik of Mena’s “doctor” and he verified it. 

Eye troubles are prevalent here. Almost everybody is either cross- 
eyed, blind, one eye gone or a glass one in its place. It makes the face 
appear dirty and gummy. It is common to see children with their eyes 
smeared shut and scads of flies eating them, with no effort to brush them 
away. The sight of many is badly affected. 

I always thot that a mummy was always a king. Not so. They dig 
them up like we would in a cemetery, but they hunt only for those of 
rich people, or kings, for those only contain things of wealth. 

I always thot that a scarab was a beetle and that they were only found 
in tombs, and tombs were only the mummies of kings. Scarabs are of 
clay and their value depends upon their age. ‘They dig up many tombs 
and find scarabs by the hundreds. The public is protected if they buy 
only from licensed dealers, whose wares are inspected by the government; 
whose sales are sealed and verified as to history by the Commissioner of 
the Egyptian Museum. ‘This makes genuine scarabs cost more, but you 
know then what you are getting. 

Mabel was presented with a 5,000 B.c. scarab and a mummy string of 
porcelain beads, and I was presented with a 3,000 B.c. scarab by the 
Sheik of Mena. The Sheik has offered his Arabian steed to Dave if he 
wishes to ride him. 

Just one week ago Dr. Reisner (Harvard) was digging down into 
what appeared to be a well (ninety feet deep) when he struck some flat 
rocks which appeared to bea roof. Tapping it gave forth a hollow sound. 
‘They opened what is now believed to be the tomb of Senefru, the last 
king of the third and first king of the fourth dynasty, which goes back 
about 3,000 B.c. Lord Allenby and other government officials looked 
in and they now believe that its finds will be much greater than those of 
King Tut, who lived about 1,300 B.c. We saw the place. It is guarded 
night and day by soldiers. None are permitted very close. 

This find is not over 300 feet from the base of the pyramid of Gizeh, 
altho much deeper than its foundation. According to dates, King Senefru 
was buried here long before pyramids were built. 
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Mabel and Dave on Their Egyptian ‘‘Velies’”. Dave Wears Dark Glasses to 
Protect His Eyes from the Glaring Sun 


Friday, March 20. 

You Biblical students will recall that the Virgin Mary was driven out 
of the Holy Land and made a flight into Egypt. We saw the tree today 
where she rested. Also at the well at which she drank, as well as the 
well at which she bathed the baby Jesus. 


The Pyramids of Cheops 


HE Pyramid of Gizeh is located in the geographical center 
of the world’s surface. 

Longitude 30 and latitude 30 crosses exactly over its 
apex, or where the apex was once. 

It is built so its sides face North, South, East and West. 

At one season of the year, it devours its own shadow. 

It was built where it is because from historic times there 
have been no earthquakes or cataclysms of any kind here 
(since 17 A.D. at least). 

No floods have come over this territory, nor has there been anything to 
destroy it either above or below the surface of the earth. The Pyramid 
of Gizeh is today without a seismic crack. It has been built on the most 
quiet spot in the world. 

The pyramids now standing, all in Middle Egypt, are divided into five 
groups, containing forty pyramids. 

The district in which the pyramids stand begins about Dashur, and 
extends by Sakkara and Memphis along the western margin of the valley 
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of the Nile for sixty or seventy miles; the last, or Gizeh group, being 
but a few miles above Cairo. The group of Gizeh, in the neighborhood 
of the ancient Memphis, is the most remarkable. It consists of nine 
pyramids, and comprises the three most celebrated monuments of the 
kind in existence, namely the pyramids of Cheops, called the Great 
Pyramid; that of Cephren, and that of Mycerinus—the last much 
smaller than either of the others. 

It took 100,000 men working for 10 years to make a causeway 3,000 
feet long, to facilitate the transportation of the stone from the Turah 
quarries; and the same number of men 20 years more to complete the 
pyramid itself. 

The Great Pyramid, at present, covers an area of more than 12 acres. 
The base is about 750 feet square, but was formerly 768 feet. The per- 
pendicular height, which before the disappearance of the apex was about 
482 feet, is now 451 feet. The area now, at the top, since the actual 
apex is taken off, is about 12 yards square. 

It weights 5,273,834 tons and comprises 82,111,000 cubic feet. It is 
the largest building in the world today. It is 203 steps high from 
bottom to top. I know because I climbed ‘em all. ‘These steps vary in 
height from 17 inches to 70 inches. 

The base rocks are 1% feet thick, 3314 feet wide, and length unknown, 
as they extend into the base. 

The average block of stone is 5 feet high, 8 feet wide and 12 feet long. 

The stones are of matchless workmanship; more correct and true in 
mitering than the work of a modern optical apparatus, yet it was all done 


by hand. 


Dave on a Camel at the Base of the Pyramid of Gizeh. Hamid, Our Dragoman, 
on the Right of Dave 
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When You Are Getting on, the Dragomans Tell You, ‘“‘I Hope You Like Today.”’ 
When You Get Off, the Dragomans Say ‘‘Baksheesh”’ 


The outer casing of small triangularly shaped stones has been removed 
and the appearance the side now presents is that of a series of ascending 
steps. By these steps, which number 203, the ascent is made compar- 
atively easy, though the lower ones are 4 feet 10 inches high. ‘The 
speaker climbed to the top, by being pulled by two dragomans (this 
spelling is correct) and pushed by one dragoman, and, at that I was quite 
sore the next day from the unusual use of certain muscles. 

Half way up was the usual tripper-tout, offering to tell our fortune, 
and the dragomans refused to go on until we tolerated the nuisance. 
However, we were glad of it because it gave us a rest, and no one likes to 
admit that he is tired, but is glad to have a handy alibi. At the top 
was another Arab with hot tea ready to serve you. It sure was a relief. 

Outside of going to the top, I wanted to go inside. I wanted to know 
all that any average being could see, study or know. 

"Way back, years ago, it was believed that there must be something 
inside, so early Egyptians began chiseling into the rock. Finally, after 
getting in thru solid rock 100 feet, a tunnel was reached, and it was 
found to run obliquely upward into the center of the pyramid. Also, this 
tunnel, which led obliquely outward and downward, came to a certain 
bisection with a continuation of that tunnel which then turned upward 
and outward to the surface. ‘This tunnel was followed and its external 
opening opened. ‘This present, or original entrance, is on the north 
face, 49 feet above the base, though the masonry about it has been so 
broken away that the debris reaches nearly up to it. 

This tunnel is 4 feet high and 3 feet wide, and leads from the entrance 
down a slope a distance of 321 feet, to the original sepulchral chamber, 
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commonly known as the subterranean apartment; it is carried, reduced 
in dimensions, beyond this a distance of 52 feet into the rock, though 
for what purpose remains a matter of conjecture. 

This chamber is 46 feet long by 27 feet wide, and 11 feet high. 

From the entrance passage another passage branches off and leads to 
several other passages and chambers. 

One of the latter, known as the Queen’s Chamber, is situated about the 
center of the pyramid, 67 feet above the base; it has a groined roof, 
and measures 17 feet wide by 19 feet long and 20 feet high. 

The other, called the King’s Chamber, is reached by an offshoot from 
the queen’s passage, 150 feet long. Its dimensions are 34 feet long by 
17 feet wide, and 19 feet high. 

These chambers are lined with red granite, highly polished, single 
stones reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and the ceiling itself is 
formed of nine large slabs of polished granite extending from wall to 
wall. 

In one corner, in each chamber, is what appears to be an opening to 
a tube. It is said to be the beginning of a tube which was built in for 
ventilation purposes, but was subsequently closed up, for today, a lighted 
taper put in it does not show any draft. 

The only contents of the king’s chamber is a sarcophagus of red 
granite, which, judging by its dimensions, must have been introduced 
when the building was in process of construction. It is supposed to have 
contained a wooden coffin with the mummy of the king, and that this 
disappeared when the pyramids were first opened-and plundered. 

Whether all chambers have been found, or not, is conjectural. 

The stones were laid in steps over which were placed triangular 
casing stones. No cement was used between any stones. ‘The actual 
fitting was so perfect that a rice wafer could not be inserted between 
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Wherever the Mohammedan Is, He Faces Mecca and Says His Prayers 
Regularly 
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Our Party at the Base of the Pyramid of Gizeh. The Original Opening, which 
Was Later Sealed, Is Shown Above 


stones anywhere. It has a perfectly true square base; a thing no mechanic 
can make or no architect can draw. 

There are no doors on hinges, nor padlocks, hasps or staples to allow 
or prevent the entering to any part of the Great Pyramid, but, in time 
it is believed that it will be found that there is a perfect system of inlets 
and outlets which will open upon digital pressure of the right stones. 

As to when it was built, authorities differ, some say 3,000 B.c., others 
go as far as 27,970 B.c., according to the viewpoint of who built it. 

And who built it? It is not known. History is silent. No present 
race knows anything about that part of its story. But, this much is 
certain, it was built by a race who knew as much, if not more, than we 
do today. It contains knowledge we can’t decipher. They knew astron- 
omy, mathematics, geometry, etc., better than we know now. 

It is estimated that they were more intelligent than we will be in 
25,000 years from now at our present rate of advancement. ‘They 
navigated the air, tempered copper harder than steel, knew the exact 
circumference of a circle, distance of all fixed planets, overcame gravita- 
tion, etc. 

They got their marbles from quarries which are 550 miles up the 
Nile, the distance between St. Paul and Keokuk on the Mississippi. Its 
external construction is of limestone from the Hills of Mokottam about 
12 miles away. All internal walls and orifices are of polished red granite. 


It was built to perpetuate two things: 


1. Weights, measurements, architectural and astronomical knowl- 
edge. 
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Chota Sahib Dave on the Sheik of Mena’s Arabian Horse. In Civilian Garb 


2. All the secret work of Masonry is herein embodied and much 
that is not taught. 

The building teaches all this, not by hieroglyphics, signs, nor symbols, 
but the building itself is its own manifestation of every fact of measure- 
ment, astronomy and weights. It contains all the lessons of Masonry. 
Every passage, room, chamber, etc, reads volumes to a well-posted student. 

Caliph Al Manoum first opened it about 820 a.v. His men chiseled 


Sahib on the Same Horse 
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Out Over the Vast Wastes of the Sahara 


for months and only got 100 feet into the solid stone. It is 382 feet 
from surface to center at its base. 

It is supposed that there are more than the present (three) chambers 
that are known, but others have not yet been found. 

In the King’s Chamber was found corn which was planted and grew. 
It was a kind unknown today and more valuable than any we have. 

Looking upward and outward, from the Subterranean Chamber, out- 
ward thru the ascending tunnel where it bisects and connects with the 
descending tunnel that leads upward to the King’s Chamber, at night 
you will see the North Star in the dead center of the opening. 

It was sealed by no one knows who or how. 

It is generally understood that the logical opening to the Pyramid of 
Gizeh is the Sphinx, which is but about one mile off. It is supposed there 
is a tunnel connecting, altho it has never been found. 

From all appearances, the Sphinx stands guard as a tyler. 

While foreign to any discussion of the Pyramids of Cheops, it is not 
generally known that there are pyramids of some prehistoric builders, in 
our own America, larger than these we know so well. 

In Cahokia, II]., outside the suburbs of East St. Louis, III., are the Ca- 
hokia or Monk’s Mounds. The Pyramids of Egypt are of stone. These 
of Cahokia are of earth, as almost all the Mound Builders’ mounds were. 

The largest, or center mound is that of a parallelogram, standing 
north and south. On the south side there is a bread apron or step, and 
from this another projection into the plain, about 15 feet wide, which was 
probably intended as an ascent to the mound. ‘This, the largest of the 
group, is surrounded by 72 others of more or less smaller size. Some of 
these mounds are oval; and some are conical. 
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The longest axis of the great Cahokia pyramid is 998 feet; the shortest 
721 feet and it covers sixteen acres two rods and three perches of ground. 
We are led to believe that here on the bank of the Cahokia; in the center 
of our United States, was the greatest congregation of religious structures 
ever known, not merely on this continent, but in the world. 

Up till 1925, the pastures wherein stood these greatest of all earth 
mounds, was open territory, and was being encroached upon by factories 
and homes. In 1925 the State of Illinois purchased the entire tract and 
it is now a State Park, therefore these historical mounds will now be 
preserved for all time. 


A Street in Cairo with Two Mohammedans with Their Flowing Robes in the 
Foreground 


¢ : 9 
‘Doing” Egypt 
ATURDAY, March 21. The Egyptian or Arabic men, 
for the most part, are up to the minute in thot, dress and 
appearance whether it be in Egyptian or Arabic clothes. 
The lower classes of Egyptian women, for the most 
part, are sloven, dirty, with greasy hair and faces, sloppy 
breasts that hang and flop over a distended and floppy 
abdomen, fat legs, and “churn” ankles. Their street dress 
is usually black and smeary. They are filthy as the men 
are tidy; altho I am told that their home dresses are bright, gaudy and im- 
maculately clean. 
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One of the Immense Marble Structures at Thebes. Compare Size with Author 
at the Rear Hips 


On the desert today, J lost my human hide cigar case that I have car- 
ried for twenty-two years. It is the only thing I have lost, that we know 
of, so far. On the desert anything can be lost and in five minutes com- 
pletely covered, because of the wind shifting the sands. 

If there is one thing I loathe, it is to see a “handsome” chap that makes 
the girls gasp, with monocle perked up in one side of one eye, with white 
spats, always grinning sillily at anything and everything. It all seems 
so empty headed. You see many such at fashionable hotels, where those 
who have nothing else to do come and “sojourn.” On the reverse, there 
is something about the American business man who is touring that ap- 
pears clean and clear cut. He dresses neatly, and with taste. He has such 
a rugged and stable appearance. He looks like one could tie to him. He 
may be blunt, but he is reliable. Their faces shine with essence and 
accomplishments. 


Sunday March 22. 

At Sikhara, Memphis, etc. 

We went to Sikhara, where we visited the now submerged or 
apparently subterranean tombs of the sacred bulls and King Ti’s tomb 
and then over to Memphis, the buried city that was once the greatest of 
its day, which is now only ruins. I refer to these as submerged or sub- 
terranean, or the buried city, because the Sahara desert has gradually 
crept over and covered them. The only way to find them is to dig down 
and cart away all the desert if you wish to lay it open again. There is 
an alabaster sphinx 126 feet long, weighing 80 tons, and the colossal 
statue of Rameses II, which once stood at the entrance of a great temple, 
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are the only remaining relics which are visible to tell the story of the past. 
Probabilities are, that if the desert could be hauled away and put some- 
where else, that a city could be unearthed. 

Monday, March 23. 

The Egyptian Parliament opened here today. Great crowds lined 
the streets and much excitement. A great display of the commoners mixed 
with much military display, but that which stands out most prominently 
was the hundreds of wonderful Arabian horses of the soldiers. So often 
you hear about such in our shows and then come here expecting to see the 
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At Thebes. What Once Was. Note the Size as Compared with the Author at the 
Feet of the Statue 


same or even better, only to find that they are an absent quantity in 
their supposed-to-be native home. 

Left at 7:30 P.M. for Thebes, Luxor, and Karnak, the Valley of the 
Kings, the Valley of the Queens, and Princes, and King Tut-Ankh- 
Amen’s tomb. 

The Egyptian State Railways’ sleepers are excellent. Done up in 
mahogany, red carpets, etc.; berths are good and restful, roadbed good, 
and trains do not bump. 

Tuesday, March 24. 

I did not see our permit until today. It is No. 55, notwithstanding 
the tomb was discovered about two years ago, so it can be seen that few 
have been issued. 
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Note Those Inevitable Fly Swishers. Luxor, Egypt 


We arrived at Luxor at 9:15 A.M., went to the Winter Palace Hotel 
and registered. 

The early Egyptians were the greatest advertisers. In those days they 
literally plastered every possible wallspace with their billboards. Hav- 
ing no printing presses or offset color work, they cut in the rock instead. 
Every wall, pylon, obelisk, and column had a cartouche, coat-of-arms, 
history, pictures of going to war, army with leader, Cleopatra as a beauti- 
ful, seductive woman, ““The Skin You Love to Touch,” etc. We have 
nothing on the ancients or early Egyptians when it comes to advertising, 
with this exception; what they made has stayed down thru the centuries. 
We advertise for the moment and then it is gone. The Egyptian bill- 
boards still stand; the signs are still on. And, in addition, wishing to 
erect further advertisements the ancient rulers erected immense granite 
statues. They certainly sold themselves everywhere, all the time. 


King Tut-Ankh-Amen 


§ LONG as men are men, and as long as men think and rea- 
son, there are going to be differences of opinions. I have an 
old book, and on its flyleaf somebody wrote, in 1670: ‘‘So 
many men, so many minds, so many opinions.” 

Even with as important a question as the opening of 
the ancient tombs, which the most of we lay people take for 
granted, there has arisen a tremendous controversy. Some 
contend it is wrong, even in the interests of science, to 

open them up. Others contend that, for the sake of education, they 

should be opened up. “The argument waxes warm and furious. 
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King Tut-Ankh-Amen was the son-in-law of the hectic King Akh-En- 
Ten. Of his parentage little is known. He married a king’s daughter 
and this gave him position. 

What is actually known about King Tut-Ankh-Amen? Remarkably 
little. More is gradually being ferreted out since his tomb has been 
more fully opened and his works studied and deciphered. Of his per- 
sonal character, nothing is known. From his tomb, so far, there is 
singularly little to add. The students are getting to know to the last 
detail what he had, but of what he was and what he did, they are still 
badly in the dark. 

Tucked away in a corner at the extreme end of the Valley of the 
Kings, half concealed by a projecting bastion of rock, lies the entrance 
to a very unostentatious tomb. It is easily overlooked and rarely visited, 
but it has a very special interest as being the first ever constructed in 
this valley. More than that; it is notable as an experiment in a new 
theory of tomb design. To the Egyptian it was a matter of vital 
importance that his body should rest inviolate in the place constructed 
for it, and this the earlier kings had thought to insure by erecting over 
it a very mountain of stone. It was also essential to a mummy’s well- 
being that it should be fully equipped against every need, and in the case 
of a luxurious and display-loving oriental monarch, this would naturally 
involve a lavish display of gold and other treasure. The result was 
obvious. The very magnificence of the monument was its undoing, and 
within a few generations at most the mummy would be disturbed and 
its treasure stolen. Various preventives were tried. “The entrance pas- 
sage—naturally the weak spot in a pyramid—was plugged with granite 
monoliths weighing many tons; false passages were constructed; secret 
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On the Road, in the Valley of the Kings, to King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s Tomb 
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doors were contrived ; everything that ingenuity could suggest or wealth 
could purchase was employed. Vain labor, all of it, for by patience and 
ingenuity the tomb robbers in every case surmounted the difficulties that 
were set to baffle them. 

This expedition that finally found King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s tomb was 
putting in their last season, giving up all hopes of ever finding any more 
big tombs worth while. This was the sixth and last season, and each one 
had drawn a blank. And then, in their last despairing effort, lo and 
behold, they dug into what appeared to be a step, which finally became 


On Top of the Stone Wall Surrounding the Opening which Leads Down to 
King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s Tomb 


sixteen, Hopes ran high, and then low; they did not know whether they 
had found an old tomb long robbed, or a new one that had never been 
opened ; did it contain much or little? 

Then came the actual doorway. Had it been opened before? Yes, 
on two previous occasions, and reclosed each time, therefore, the tomb 
was not intact as had been hoped. 

Some of the things found in the chambers of King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s 
tomb: 

The King’s wishing cup in alabaster. 

Alabaster perfume vase resting upon an ornamental stand. 

Alabaster perfume vase resting upon a trellis-work pedestal. 
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One of the King’s beds carved in solid ebony with string mesh. (The 
author has a replica of this. ) 

Large cedar-wood casket inlaid and veneered with ebony and ivory. 

An alabaster casket. 

A decorated casket. 

A solid ivory jewel box. 

A large vaulted-top box. 

A child’s chair. 

A carved, cedar-wood chair. 


Soldiers Guard the Entrance to King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s Tomb Night and Day. 
The Entrance Is Behind the Four. Note the Gate on the Left in Background 


The King’s golden throne. 

Pendant scarabs of gold and lapis lazuli. 

Finger rings and belt buckles, 

A golden shrine. 

Two ceremonial walking sticks covered with thin gold foil. 

Staffs, sticks, and whips with ornamental handles in gold work. 

Two stools. (The author has a replica of one of them.) 

The things found in this tomb were the greatest find in the history 
of Egyptian expeditions. No wonder it created the furor it did. And 
it happened to come at a time when sensational news over the world 
was very low, hence it became the sensation. 
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The author has been very fortunate to secure the first importation of 
the replicas of any of the Egyptian ancient furniture. The pieces owned 
by the author are as follows: 

King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s throne chair. 

King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s stool. 

King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s Hathor chair. 

Queen Cleopatra’s stool. 

Queen Ty-Ti’s chair. 


Coming Out from King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s Tomb. Behind the Trio, and Down 
to the Right Is the Opening Itself. That Topi Did not Stay Off Long in 
that Sun, that Day. Note Each Has His Private Fly Swisher 


Want to see King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s tomb? Suppose you come along 
with us. 

We will leave the well-appointed, well-equipped, quite modern hotel 
of Luxor, capable of taking care of several hundred guests, located down 
here in this apparently deserted desert, with just a scraggly village sur- 
rounding it, and we'll go down to the River Nile that lays at its feet. 
We'll take a little boat where the dragoman will row us across. 

On the other side we will take donkeys, camels, or, if fortunate (as 
we were), a broken down Ford to chug-chug us up to the Valley of the 
Kings. It is about four miles away, over a rutty, bumpy road with 
dust galore, and then some more dust, which is dry as can be, plus the 
terrible heat, which will make you think you have been through a storm 
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A Floor Plan Schematic Sketch of the King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s Tomb 
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Here We Have Our Water Carriers and Street Sprinklers Again at Luxor, Egypt 


by the time you get back. You put on clean, white clothes to keep cool, 
and with the perspiration you become dirty clear thru. But dirt is all 
in a lifetime if you want to see King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s tomb. 

We pass strings of people who are coming down or pass those who 
are going up. We have a permit which is going to let us in to see the 
tomb itself. This is the last day it is going to be open for this season. 
Tomorrow it will be sealed up. (Later. We met folks who went there 
next day and they were actually filling up the entrance with the rubble.) 

We veer off to the right and gradually keep climbing a slight grade 
for about three miles. We are now crossing the river bed, at present 
dry. About three miles back, we suddenly veer quite markedly to the 
right and begin climbing into the foot hills of the mountains. We go 
into a narrow gulch which leads us direct into a valley that turns out 
to be a horse-shoe-shaped plateau, surrounded by high hills on all three 
sides. 

Arriving at the spot itself, we take one first good long look. Here 
and there we see what looks like a tunnel going into the base of these 
hills. We are told that these are the discovered tombs of other kings. 
Between two of these tunnels, which lead directly into the base of the 
hills, out on the plateau surface itself, is the opening to King Tut-Ankh- 
Amen’s tomb. Why did they dig here, when no others were found on 
this plateau? It was purely an accident. Howard Carter figured it out 
that one was over here, and another was over there; suppose we dig 
around down here and see what we get. Between the two came the 
great find. 

The first flight of steps leads down, straight ahead. Down that flight, 
we turn to the right and then go down another flight. We come into the 
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antechamber. Leaning up against the walls, swathed in cotton, are many 
things to be taken out. Getting into the antechamber, we directly turn 
to the right and there lies the sarcophagus of King ‘Tut-Ankh-Amen. 
It looks like red sandstone. Over the top, from which the large stone 
lid has been entirely removed, is a large plate glass; over that is an 
electric light with a shade on it pointing directly into the sarcophagus, 
close to the head. And there is the coffin of this find. It is of wood, 
carved to represent the portrait of the character buried inside. ‘The 
entire top surface of the coffin is of solid gold. Over the head lies a 
wreath of flowers, placed there by King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s wife, approxi- 
mately over 3,000 years ago. It has never been touched by human hands 
from that day to this. ‘This coffin and its contents are the most beautiful 
of all coffins and more beautiful than any in the Egyptian Museum or 
any other that we saw in the Vatican, Louvre; British Museum, or any 
of those in any American Museum. I can little doubt that the Egyp- 
tian Government wanted to keep it. 

Upon entering, Howard Carter warned us: “Silence, please!” It 
Was not necessary. “There is something awesome. ‘The stillness of the 
dead, the appalling fact that you stand face to face with a monarch of 
that age in its original state, brings about a natural silence that needs 
no admonition. 

You may rightly ask, why were all these things buried with him? 
The Egyptians believe that some day he will awaken and begin his long, 
long journey to the other land. When he awakes, he will need clothing, 
food, conveyance, meat, servants, beds, chairs, and all the necessary 
comforts of life; therefore, he prepares his future trip by burying them 
with him to have them all ready when he wakes and begins his trip. 


“Pretty Beads. Cheap! Buy Mine, His Not Good!”’’ 
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The walls of these various tombs are covered with frescoes or with 
paintings in beautiful colors, well executed, telling of his trip from the 
day of death until the day he actually reaches his heaven. It is all 
pictured out in ideographs. ‘To one who knows the Rosetta Stone and 
can study his Book of the Dead, it all becomes very clear, as tho reading 
type. 

It is strange that they never portrayed on the walls in these tombs any 
of their loves, works, or ambitions of the world they had lived in; it is 


Dave and “Cleopatra” Always Something More to Sell and 
: Buy. Stopping the Sale to 
Take a Picture 


always the portrayal of what would supposedly happen after life, in the 
next world. 

The average king spent most of his life preparing for death. In this 
respect, he was little different from many people I know today. But he 
would spend years preparing his tomb, painting the walls, not that he 
would do it himself, but his slaves would. 

Some of these tombs are gorgeous mazes, of such proportions and con- 
struction as would bewilder the average person. Let me describe one of 
these tombs. 

You enter into and pass thru a long tunnel, all of which has been 
chiseled out of the rock of the mountain. Suddenly, to the left, you will 
find a door, which leads to a room. ‘That room has a door that leads 
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straight ahead at a left angle to the main tunnel. Out of that room 
is a door to your right which leads to another room. Over in the corner 
of that room leads off another door to another room. Are there more 
rooms on that path? We do not know. 

Let us back up to the main tunnel. We go straight ahead until we 
come to a square room, a well, that drops down about twenty feet. 
Down in the left corner is a door. ‘That leads off into a room. As 
you face it, to the left, in the far corner, is another door which leads 
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Statue of Rameses II at Luxor Dave and Venus, the Goddess of Love, 
Temple, Egypt at Karnak, Egypt. Even Dave Has 


His Fly Swisher in His Left Hand 


to a door that is placed off in the corner, jogging-like. Straight ahead, 
going thru that door, but in the right farther corner, is another door 
which leads into another room. ‘Turning now to the left, in the middle 
of that wall, is another room. In that room we come to a blind alley. 
Are there more rooms on that route? We do not know. 

Let us back up to the main tunnel, come up the well, walk across a 
bridge of that well, and straight ahead is a door which leads us into 
another room. In the farther side, right-hand corner, is another door 
which leads us into another room. Turning suddenly to the left, in the 
middle of the left wall, is another door in the center of the room. That 
leads to another room. Over in the farther right corner of the wall, 
straight ahead, is another door which leads us down into a lower room, 
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down some stairs, and there in a sunken-floored room is a sarcophagus with 
the King lying therein. Looking around, in that room, in the wall to the 
right as we face it, is another door which leads us into still another room 
in which are the bodies of three servants, mummied, ready to help him 
dress and prepare his food when he wakes up. 

Why this maze of rooms, blind alleys, blind traps, and dead-end 
rooms? 

All these rooms were dug out of solid rock. ‘The rooms were prepared. 
The King died and he was moved into the room in which he was found. 


In the Ruins at Thebes. Note Comparative Size 


Then his laborers began to close up the rooms; seal up the doors— 
and these walls are anywhere from 3 to 5 feet thick. Rock was sealed 
in. As they retarded, each room was either frescoed or painted, after 
having been plastered smooth. ‘This was done with every room, whether 
it be on the group to the left, the group straight ahead, or the group that 
was off to the right at the bottom of the well. 

Working outwardly, finally we reach the opening, which was sealed 
and camouflaged by rubble and made impossible, as much as possible, to 
enter, with boulders of tremendous size. All this was done to hide the 
burial place and to make it impossible to not only not find the room, but 
even the location of the entrance, and make it difficult for anyone to get 
in to rob him or to disturb his day of awakening by destroying his body. 
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‘Thousands of years later came these expeditions, desirous of knowing 
early Egyptian history and searching for these tombs. They accidentally 
find the opening. “Lhey dig out the tunnel. Now, where do we go 
from here? So far as the walls are concerned, ceiling, side walls, floors 
—all look alike. Is there or is there not a door out of this room into 
some other? ‘They tap the walls and find no hollow sound—the walls 
are so thick. If enuf time is allowed and the plaster is chipped, perhaps 
sooner or later a door may be found. If so, the other room is found. 
The same procedure must again be followed. Many tombs have been 
opened up and nothing found in them. Is this because the last room has 
not yet been found? It may be so. Some of these tombs are such a 
maze that some expeditions have quit in despair, only to have some other 
expedition come along later, take up where they left off, go on into addi- 
tional rooms, and there find the sarcophagus. 

Considering the impossibility of finding the doors and the methods 
that must be used to find the doors, it is wonderful that the frescoe and 
painting work on the walls are in as perfect state of preservation as they 
are. The frescoe work and color of the paintings are as good today as 
ever, except for some places where the smoke of oil lamps has left its 
marks on the ceilings. 

Forty-three of these tombs have been opened in the Valley of the 
Kings. 

Passing out of the Valley of the Kings, we come back over the route 
down to a main cross drive which runs parallel to the River Nile, and 
turn to the right and about two miles away we come to the Valley of the 
Queens, where similar conditions are found to exist as were true in the 
Valley of the Kings. On the way out we passed the musical monoliths 
—colossal figures sixty feet high. 

No queen was buried in the Valley of the Kings unless she became king 
upon the death of the king, in which event she became king in fact and 
was buried with the kings. : 

Beyond the Valley of the Queens, farther down the valley, is the 
Valley of the Princes. Amongst these will be found the unfinished tomb 
of a child which was made for the body who later became Rameses VI. 
He had tuberculosis and was expected to die when a boy, so the tomb 
was prepared. He did not die, but lived to become king, so he was 
later found amongst the kings in their valley. 

It is interesting to study the ancient history of an ancient country, 
such as Egypt, and then to come here and see it now, many centuries 
later. Each period was a step in history; each dynasty was a move 
upward in civilization; each ruler made his step in progress. Each 
ruler stamped his personality on the records of time and in the buildings 
which he left behind, and in the welfare of his time. 

And then along comes another people of another time, of another 
religion, and disturbs it all; upsets it and reconstructs upon the ruins of 
another people long gone. 

The early Egyptians builded temples and Romans destroyed their 
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carvings and their records. The Coptics destroyed those. The Christians 
are implanting themselves. 

The kings builded secret tunnels, areas, rooms, tombs, and crypts, so 
they could remain permanently, time without end, alone in their havens 
of rest, thinking no man could find them; and then Harvard, Morgan, et 
al, come along and dig and discover, and take out and put on display. 

And when I see all this, I am prone to wonder what it is all about; 
whether any of it is worth any one king’s while. I wonder whether we, 
as viewed by history, will have done as much, or less; whether we will 
leave any imprint or whether others will efface it from the record of our 
having been here. 

I further wonder whether the friction and sacrifice these kings went 
thru was worth it all; whether the friction we created and became a 
part of and whether the sacrifices we made to establish cardinal facts as 
we saw them, will be worth any more to our future than what they went 
thru is to us now. 

Who knows? Who cares? Only the future can tell; as the present 
day is telling about them. [If it isn’t worth it, why go on? 

As petty human beings, we can only work within the horizon of our 
visions, and this is extremely constricted, so I am prone to be very liberal 
with my fellowman and his weaknesses; who knows, he may be right and 
Wwe Wrong. . 

Travel teaches man the feebleness of his single intellect and shows him 
how insignificant he is in the great womb of time and how little any one 
of us is able to do to establish anything, any way, permanently. 

When I see what rulers over here have gone thru in dynasties past, I 
wonder if any of it was ever worth any of it. But, being a fatalist, 
I feel that it was all foreordained ; that it was controlled and predestined 
and had to come, and, therefore, feeble man has little to do with it. It’s 
here—it came and it will go on. And so will we, doing just what we 
were made to do; no one man capable of setting at naught the law that 
controls us all. So, regardless of what we think, we will go on doing 
that which we are destined to do, willy-nilly. 


BACK TO CAIRO 
Wednesday, March 25. 
Thursday, March 26. 


You folks at home have some funny conceptions of the weather over 
here. So did we. “Thot of India and Egypt as the lands of torrential 
sunshine, with burning heat, scorching winds, and terrific suffering there- 
from. Outside of two days in Indo-China, several days in Singapore, 
several days in Malay States, several days in India, and several days in 
Luxor, the weather has been moderately fair. Around about noon, 
thruout all this country, the sun does beat down, but as soon as the sun 
goes down it gets cool and the nights are sometimes very cold, so we go 
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prepared for both kinds. The weather is similar to our February or 
March weather at home. 

We have done Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, and all their temples and 
tombs. We could have gone up further into Southern Africa, but it is 
impossibly hot and dusty on the Sahara desert at this time of the year. 

The temples of Karnak alone cover some 334 acres. It is said that 
St. Paul’s of Rome, Westminster Abbey, and The Cathedral of St. John 
in New York could all be lost in these ruins, and IJ believe it true. 

Karnak—today a mass of ruins, standing pylons, standing columns, 
inlaid floors—but, study this as you will, and you get to imagining what it 
must have been in the days of its glory. Built in the eleventh dynasty, 
2100 B.c., one of the great wonders of the world—this mass of ruins. 

Karnak is a combination of temples, many of them. The main en- 
trance followed down thru an avenue of sphinx lined up on both sides 
much like the animal avenue leading to the Ming Tombs in China, and 
this row of sphinx extended from the River Nile clear back here to the 
ruins of Karnak. 

Think of passing thru a royal gate 370 feet wide, 142 feet high and 49 
feet thick at its base. 

The Hypostyle hall was a series of courts in which you could almost 
place any hall in America that I know of, it was so large and high. 
The columns, and there are many, are inscribed with pictorial histories 
of wars and conquests, many of them still retaining their beautiful colors. 

Here and there are still standing some obelisks, especially one beautiful 
one of Queen Hatasu. 

In these ruins you see the three great periods of Egyptian history, each 
building its buildings to the others—Heliopolis, Memphis, and Thebes. 


Going Down Thru the Sands of the Sahara to Get into the Temple of the Sphinx 


i. hi ier 
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If You Don’t Want a Camel, Take this Sand Cart. The Wheels Cannot Sink in 
the Sand 


And today people go to Cairo—and to the other three might be added 
the tourist of Cairo. 

Hundreds of tombs have been opened here, and there are hundreds 
more to be “discovered.” 


Friday, March 27. 
We leave Luxor tonight, back to the “Streets of Cairo” tomorrow. 


Saturday, March 28. 

Cairo. Eight hundred tourists left here for their boats this morning. 
This is some tourist stop, many taking the Mediterranean tours alone. 
We have found that sixty per cent of the total touring travel is “Ameri- 
cans,” as they call us people from the States, altho improperly so-called. 

You folks at home will never know how far-reaching a kind and thotful 
letter, directed to us, means to us over here. 


Sunday, March 29. 

We spent all morning in the Egyptian Museum. ‘This museum is 
exclusively devoted to only those things antique within its own history. 
In appearance it seems large from the outside; you get inside and it 
appears larger, but by the time you study from room to room and floor to 
floor, you realize it is a tremendous and huge building. The weight of 
all the stone and granite objects on the main floor, many of which are 
of tremendous size, must be enormous. We spent this time reviewing 
and re-classifying our additional education gained in Southern Egypt. 
It is surprising now how clear it all becomes. 

This afternoon we each did that which we had been desiring to do. 
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Mabel sat down by and breathed in and reveled in the Sphinx to her 
heart’s content. Dave and “Hamid” got aboard two of the fastest and 
finest Arabian horses the Sheik of Mena loaned them and they spent all 
afternoon wandering into the Libyan desert. And I climbed to the top 
of the Pyramid of Gizeh, 451 feet high. A man is a fool if he doesn’t 
go up and he’s a fool if he goes up more than once. 

One of the secret ambitions of possibly every boy has been to idealize 
his heroes, be one of them himself. He has read Henty, and Alger, and 
all the other “‘Wild West” and ‘Far East” writers, and among the rest 
has idealized the Arabian Sheik. He has been told about them dashing 
forth on their “racing ships of the desert,” followed by his mounted 
warriors, and how they raced over the “shifting sands of the desert” and 
betwixt and between that and the movies picturing’ the tent life on the 
desert, and the Buffalo Bill’s Wild West and Far East Show, he got a 
huge “‘kick” out of some day hoping that he too could just try out the 
idea of being a real Sheik on the desert. 

Our son, Dave, was in this respect no different than any other real 
American boy. So he arranged with Hamid, and thru the courtesy of 
the Sheik of Mena, Dave was supplied with a complete sheik’s dress, 
burnoose, and everything that goes on the outside of a man to make him 
appear to be the part. “The Sheik let Dave have his finest Arabian horse. 
Dave donned the clothes close to the pyramids, mounted the steed, and, 
with Hamid riding another Arabian horse, they both took a gallop out 
over the Sahara Desert, and were gone all afternoon, returning just at 
dusk. 

Meanwhile, Dad was up on on top of the pyramid with his binoculars, 
hunting for the kid out on the desert. But he evidently must have got 


Just Beyond Where Mabel Stands Is the New Find, Supposed to Be Senefru’s 
Tomb, 90 Feet Down, at the Base of the Pyramid of Gizeh 
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A Queen of The Daughters of the Nile, on the Banks of the Nile 


out of sight before I got to the top to be in sight, hence we lost sight 
of each other; he did not see me up there, nor did I see him down there. 

I can imagine Dave riding for a few miles (and he is a good horseman) 
then stopping on the top of some sand hill and gazing off into the distance, 
searching for some caravan that he could take his soldiers to rob, That 
must have been a real kick to Dave. He came back to us, face flushed, 
tickled pink, and with profuse thanks returned the wonderful horse to 
its owner, 


Monday, March 30. 


The other day when Parliament opened was possibly the closest we 
have been to death on this trip. I think of Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad” now that I recall it, with additional info at my command. To 
understand what I mean, I must give you a lay of the ground. 

Egypt has been under the control of England. The Arabians, or 
Egyptians, want to get from under. “They have no use for the English. 
History recounts their antipathies and hatreds. They have been trying, 
even to wars, to get from under. 

Egypt has two political parties, those who do and those who do not 
want to get from under. The commoner is all with the party that does. 
The man who is leading the Nationalist Party (to get from under) is 
Saad Pasha. It was he they wanted to elect President of the Parlia- 
ment. 

There is still another angle to this one most vital day to which I al- 
lude. ‘This isa Mohammedan country. One of the tenets of the Mo- 
hammedan faith is that he glorifies himself in the eyes of Mohammet if 
he kills a Christian, who is an infidel in his eyes. This goes back to 
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the wars between the Persians and Egyptians, or the Christians and the 
Mohammedans. 

Now, we lead up to the day in question, when the King and Saad 
Pasha and others were to march thru the streets. Mabel and I (Chris- 
tians) took an auto and perched ourselves at a most conspicuous corner, 
perched ourselves up on the back of the auto to see (and be seen) every- 
thing that went on. The parade came and went; the streets were con- 
gested with hundreds of thousands. We noticed that military and 
police were in thousands; we noticed they kept the crowds from cheering; 
we noticed that the mounted military kept the crowds moving, refusing 
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Mabel and Velie of the Sahara 


to let them stand; we noticed that about seventy-five mounted military 
were camped close to our car, but we took all these things for granted 
as a part of the usual forms and ceremonies of this country. 

Last night we learned the truth. ‘That day had been set aside for an 
uprising of one party against the other, which would have quickly turned 
into a religious frenzy, of everything Mohammedan (Egyptian) against 
everything Christian (British), which meant that the hotels would have 
been attacked and the whites attacked—and here we were, innocently 
perched up on the back of an auto in the street at the intersection of two 
prominent corners where we could see. 

Possibly the only thing that prevented anything occurring was the fact 
that the military and police were notified in advance and every available 
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man was out in full strength, loaded for bear, and the mob knew it. 
Many regiments were kept moving about from one place to another. 
Mounted police swept the streets from one building to the opposite side 
of the street, shoving the crowd onwards. 

The hotels were alive with extra police—and we thot nothing of it. 
It goes to show how close danger can be and the innocent ones know 
nothing of it. Anyhow, our friends need not worry, “for Allah protects 
his own.” 

We lay here until Wednesday evening, at which time we hike for 
the Holy Land. I shall close here in order to get it off for the English 
mail. 


At Random 


ERE are some notes written at random in the spare mo- 
ments of my journeyings from place to place. I do not 
have time to edit or go over them, but submit them for 
publication as is, with the hope that the people who read 
will understand. 

I have made various observations which J hope will be 
accepted in the way I meant them—as I saw them. Some 
of these observations may be criticized, and it is possible 

some exceptions might be taken by some of our friends. However, let 
it be said in all fairness that no harm is meant in any criticism of any 
religion, custom or mode of government that I have reviewed, and let 
it be further understood that such observations are all made in a friendly 
way to aid and guide us in the conduct of our lives, and for our greater 
vision of things as they do exist. J have tried in this trip to “do as the 
Romans do,” and gain their viewpoint of things they love and respect. 

In the bazaar Dave actually saw a native woman with a fly swisher 
keeping the flies off her baby’s face. It is worthy of mention, because 
most of the women allow them to sit and sit, eat and eat. 


Wednesday, April 1. 


Now, I am about to recite that which may offend, but what I do 
write is, I hope, to be read by those who have eyes to see and a mind to 
reason with a judgment not afraid of facts. 

From what IJ can gather it seems that many of the experiences of 
Christ and the parable stories thereof are stories learned by Him from 
Egyptian history and gained by His mother when in Egypt, much of 
which was handed down to Him by her and others. Later these stories 
were recorded by others as told by Him as though original to Him, and 
we go on repeating Him as He repeated others. The history of Egypt 
goes back 4,000 years B.C. or more, so far as is definitely known. 

The best proof of this is that many of the identical things He said, 
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and recorded as having been said by Him, happened previous to His 
time, as records here prove. Many of the things we credit exclusively 
to Christianity are very old in Egyptian lore—for instance, The Holy 
Trinity. ‘‘The Book of The Dead” will clarify much of this. Any 
student of Egyptian tomb wall readings and papyrus study will verify 
this and more. What I have stated mildly they will emphasize; but |! 
merely wish to record the fact, not to destroy faith. 


Some Observations of Egyptian 
Customs . 


HE estimation in which the wife is held by her husband, 
and even by her acquaintances, depends, in a great degree, 
upon her fruitfulness and upon the preservation of her 
children; for by men and women, rich and poor, barrenness 

Z is still considered, in the East, a curse and a reproach; and 

=| it is regarded as disgraceful in a man to divorce, without 

some cogent reason, a wife who has borne him a child, espe- 
cially while her child is living. If, therefore, a woman de- 
sires her husband’s love, or the respect of others, her giving birth to a child 
is a source of great joy to herself and him, and her own interest alone is 

a sufficient motive for maternal tenderness. Very little expense is re- 

quired, in Egypt, for the maintenance of numerous offspring. 

Disobedience to parents is considered by the Moslems as one of the 
greatest of sins, and classed, in point of heinousness, with six other sins, 
which are idolatry, murder, falsely accusing modest women of adultery, 
wasting the property of orphans, taking usury, and desertion in an expe- 
dition against infidels. 

With the exception of those of the wealthier classes, the young children 
in Egypt, though objects of so much solicitude, are generally very dirty, 
and shabbily clad. The stranger here is disgusted by the sight of them 
and at once condemns the modern Egyptians as a very filthy people, 
without requiring any other reason for forming such an opinion of them; 
but it is often the case that those children who are most petted and 
beloved are the dirtiest, and worst clad. It is not uncommon to see, 
in the city in which I am writing, a lady shuffling along in her ample 
tob and habarah of new and rich and glistening silks, and one who scents 
the whole street with the odor of musk or civet as she passes along, with 
all that appears of her person scrupulously clean and delicate, her eyes 
neatly bordered with kohl applied in the most careful manner, and the 
tip of a finger or two showing the fresh dye of the henna, and by her side 
a little boy or girl, her own child, with a face besmeared with dirt, and 
with clothes appearing as though they had been worn for months without 
being washed. 
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I naturally inquired the cause of what struck me as so strange and 
inconsistent, and was informed that the affectionate mothers thus neg- 
lected the appearance of their children, and purposely left them un- 
washed, and clothed them so shabbily, particularly when they had to 
take them out in public, from fear of the “evil eye,” which is excessively 
dreaded, and especially in the case of children, since they are generally © 
esteemed the greatest blessings, and therefore most likely to be coveted. 
It is partly for the same reason that many of them confine their boys 
so long in the harem. Some mothers even dress their young sons as 
girls, because the latter are less likely to be envied. 

The children of the poor have a yet more neglected appearance; be- 
sides being very scantily clad, or quite naked, they are, in general, ex- 
cessively dirty; their eyes are frequently extremely filthy; it is common 
to see half a dozen or more flies in each eye, unheeded and unmolested. 
The parents consider it extremely injurious to wash, or even touch the 
eyes, when they discharge that acrid humour which attracts the flies; 
they even affirm that the loss of sight would result from frequently 
touching or washing them when thus affected; though washing is really 
one of the best means of alleviating the complaint. 

At the age of about five or six years, or sometimes later, the boy is 
circumcised (among the peasants, not unfrequently at the age of twelve, 
thirteen, or fourteen years). Previously to the performance of this rite 
in the metropolis and other towns of Egypt, the parents of the youth, 
if not in indigent circumstances, generally cause him to be paraded 
through several streets in the neighborhood of their dwelling. They 
mostly avail themselves of the occurrence of a bridal procession, to lessen 
the expenses of the parade; and, in this case, the boy and his attendants 
lead the procession. He generally wears a red: Kashmir turban; but, 
in other respects is dressed as a girl, with a yelek and saltah, and with 
kurs, safa, and other female ornaments, to attract the eye, and so divert 
it from his person. These articles of dress are of the richest description 
that can be procured; they are usually borrowed from some lady, and 
much too large to fit the boy. A horse, handsomely caparisoned, is also 
borrowed to convey him; and in his hand is placed a folded embroidered 
handkerchief, which he constantly holds before his mouth in his right 
hand, to hide part of his face, and thus protect himself from the “evil 
eye.” He is preceded by a servant of the barber, who is the operator, 
and by three or more musicians, whose instruments are commonly a 
hautboy and drums. ‘The foremost person in the procession is generally 
the barber’s servant, bearing his heml which is a case of wood, of a semi- 
cylindrical form, with four short legs; its front (the flat surface) covered 
with pieces of looking glass and embossed brass; and its back, with a cur- 
tain. The musicians follow next (or some of them precede the heml), 
and then follows the boy; his horse led by a groom. Behind him walk 
several of his female relations and friends. Two boys are often paraded 
together, and sometimes borne by one horse. Of the bridal processions, 
with which that above described is so often united, an account will be 
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found in the proper place. A description, also of some further customs 
observed on the occasion of a circumcision, and particularly of a more 
genteel but less general mode of celebrating that event, will be given in 
another chapter, relating to various private festivities. 

War against enemies of El-Islam, who have been the first aggressors, 
is enjoined as a sacred duty; and he who loses his life in fulfilling this 
duty, if unpaid, is promised the rewards of a martyr. It has been said, 
even by some of their leading doctors, that the Moslems are commanded 
to put to death all idolaters who refuse to embrace El-Islam, except 
women and children, whom they are to make slaves; but the precepts 
on which this assertion is founded relate to the pagan Arabs, who had 
violated their oaths and long persevered in their hostility to Mohammed 
and his followers. According to the decisions of the most reasonable 
doctors, the laws respecting other idolaters, as well as Christians and 
Jews, who have drawn upon themselves the hostility of the Moslems, are 
different ; of such enemies, if reduced by force of arms, refusing to capitu- 
late or to surrender themselves, the men may be put to death or be made 
slaves; and the women and children also, under the same circumstances, 
may be made slaves; but life and liberty are to be granted to those 
enemies who surrender themselves by capitulation or otherwise, on the 
condition of their embracing El-Islam or paying a poll-tax, unless they 
have acted perfidiously towards the Moslems, as did the Jewish tribe 
of Kureydhah, who being in league with Mohammed, went over to his 
enemies and aided them against him; for which conduct, when they sur- 
rendered, the men were slain and the women and children were made 
slaves. “The Moslems, it may be added, are forbidden to contract inti- 
mate friendship with unbelievers. 

Wine, and all inebriating liquors, are forbidden as being the cause of 
“more evil than profit.” Many of the Moslems, however, in the present 
day, drink wine, brandy, etc., in secret; and some, thinking it no sin to 
indulge thus in moderation, scruple not to do so openly; but among the 
Egyptians there are few who transgress in this flagrant manner. 

The eating of swine’s flesh is strictly forbidden. 

Gambling and usury are prohibited, and all games of chance; and like- 
wise the making of images or pictures of anything that has life. 

The laws relating to marriage and the license of polygamy, the facility 
of divorce allowed by the Koran, and the permission of concubinage, are 
essentially the natural and necessary consequences of the main principle 
of the constitution of Moslem society—the restriction of the intercourse 
between sexes before marriage. Few men would marry if he who was 
disappointed in a wife whom he had never seen before was not allowed 
to take another; and in the case of a man’s doing this, his own happiness, 
or that of the former wife, or the happiness of both these parties, may 
require his either retaining this wife or divorcing her. But I hope that 
my reader will admit a much stronger reason for these laws, regarding 
them as designed for the Moslems. As Moses allowed God’s chosen 
people, for the hardness of their hearts, to put away their wives, and 
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forbade neither polygamy nor concubinage, he who believes that Moses 
was divinely inspired, to enact the best laws for his people, must hold 
the permission of these practices to be less injurious to morality than their 
prohibition, among a people similar to the ancient Jews. Their permis- 
sion, though certainly productive of injurious effects upon morality and 
domestic happiness, prevents a profligacy that would be worse than that 
which prevails to so great a degree in European countries, where par- 
ties are united in marriage after an intimate mutual acquaintance. As 
to the license of polygamy, which seems to be unfavorable to the accom- 
plishment of the main object for which marriage was instituted, as well 
as to the exercise and improvement of the nobler powers of the mind, we 
should remark, that it was not introduced, but limited, by the legislator 
of the Moslems. It is true that he assumed to himself the privilege of 
having a greater number of wives than he allowed to others; but, in doing 
so, he may have been actuated by the want of male offspring, rather than 
impelled by voluptuousness. 

The law respecting marriage and concubines is perfectly explicit as 
to the number of wives whom a Moslem may have at the same time; 
but it is not so with regard to the number of concubine-slaves whom he 
may have. It is written, ‘“Take in marriage of the women who please 
you, two, three, or four; but if ye fear that ye cannot act equitably (to 
so many), take one; or, (take) those whom your right hands have ac- 
quired,” that is, your slaves. “Therefore many of the wealthy Moslems 
marry two, three or four wives, and keep besides several concubine- 
slaves; and many of the most revered characters, even Companions of the 
Prophet, are recorded to have done the same. The conduct of the latter 
clearly shows that the number of concubine-slaves whom a man may 
have is not limited by the law in the opinion of the orthodox. 

It is held lawful for a Moslem to marry a Christian or a Jewish 
woman, if induced to do so by excessive love of her, or if he cannot 
obtain a wife of his own faith; but in this case the offspring must follow 
the father’s faith, and the wife does not inherit when the father dies. A 
Moslemeh, however, is not allowed in any circumstances but when force 
is employed, to marry a man who is not of her own faith. A man its 
forbidden, by the Koran and the Sunnah, to marry his mother, or other 
ascendant; his daughter, or other descendant; his sister, or half sister; 
the sister of his father or mother, or other ascendant; his niece, or any of 
her descendants; his foster mother, or 2 woman related to him by milk in 
any of the degrees which would preclude his marriage with her if she 
were similarly related to him by consanguinity; the mother of his wife, 
even if he had not consummated his marriage with the latter, and she be 
still his wife; his father’s wife, and his son’s wife; and to have at the 
same time two wives who are sisters, or aunt and niece; he is forbidden 
also to marry his unemancipated slave, or another man’s slave, if he have 
already a free wife. It is lawful for the Moslem to see the faces of these 
women whom he is forbidden to marry, but of no others, except his own 
wives and female slaves. ‘The marriage of a man and woman, or a man 
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and a girl who has arrived at puberty, is lawfully effected by their declar- 
ing (which the latter generally does by a “wekeel” or deputy) their con- 
sent to marry each other, in the presence of two witnesses (if witnesses can 
be procured), and by the payment, or part-payment, of a dowry. But the 
consent of a girl under the age of puberty is not required; her father, or 
if he be dead, her nearest adult male relation, or any person appointed 
as her guardian by will or by the Kadee, acting for her as he pleases. (A 
boy may be thus married; but he may divorce his wife.) The giving 
of a dowry is indispensable, and the least sum that is allowed by law is 
ten dirhems (drachms of silver), which is equal to about five shillings of 
our money. A man may legally marry a woman without mentioning a 
dowry ; but after the consummation of the marriage she can, in this case, 
compel him to pay the sum of ten dirhems. (Whatever property the 
wife receives from her husband, parents or any other person, is entirely 
at her own disposal, and not subject to any claim of her husband or his 
creditors. ) 

The rank of plaintiff or defendant, or a bribe from either, often in- 
fluences the decision of the judge. In general the naib and muftee take 
bribes, and the kadee receives from his naib. On some occasions, par- 
ticularly in long litigations, bribes are given by each party, and the de- 
cision is awarded in favor of him who pays highest. This frequently 
happens in difficult law suits; and even in cases respecting which the law 
is perfectly clear, strict justice is not always administered; bribes and 
false testimony being employed by one of the parties. “The shocking ex- 
tent to which the practice of bribery and suborning false witnesses is 
carried on in Moslem courts of law, and among them in the tribunal 
of the Kadee of Cairo, is surprising. 6 

It is not very common for an Egyptian to have more than one wife, 
or a concubine-slave; though the law allows him four wives and, accord- 
ing to common opinion, as many concubine-slaves as he may choose. But, 
though a man restricts himself to a single wife, he may change as often as 
he desires; and there are certainly not many persons in Cairo who have 
not divorced one wife, if they have been long married. ‘The husband 
may, whenever he pleases, say to his wife, “Thou art divorced”’; if it be 
his wish, whether reasonable or not. She must then return to her parents 
or friends. This liability to an unmerited divorcement is the source of 
more uneasiness to many wives than all the other troubles to which they 
are exposed; as they may thereby be reduced to a state of great destitu- 
tion; but to others, who hope to better their condition, it is, of course, 
exactly the contrary. I have mentioned, in a former chapter, that a man 
may divorce his wife twice, and each time receive her again without any 
ceremony; but that he cannot legally take her again after a third divorce 
until she has been married and divorced by another man. ‘The conse- 
quences of a triple divorce conveyed in one sentence are the same, unless 
the man and his wife agree to infringe the law, or the former deny his 
having pronounced the sentence; in which latter case, the woman may 
have much difficulty to enforce his compliance with the law. 
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It is a very remarkable trait in the character of the people of Egypt 
and other countries of the East, that Moslems, Christians, and Jews adopt 
each other’s superstitions, while they abhor the leading’ doctrines of each 
other’s faiths. In sickness, the Moslem sometimes employs Christian and 
Jewish priests to pray for him; the Christians and Jews, in the same 
predicament, often call on Moslem saints for the like purpose. Many 
Christians are in the frequent habit of visiting certain Moslem saints 
here; kissing their hands; begging their prayers, counsels, or prophecies; 
and giving them money and other presents. 
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OR an Occidental to gain an unbiased point of view of the 
religions of these various countries, their various beliefs 
4 must be accepted in the way they are presented by the 
native, and looked at thru his eyes, and one must forget 
his own prejudices and form no opinion until he is well 
on his way from it all. When we went to the temples or 
wats, or mosques, or wherever it might be, where these 
people on the other side of the world worshipped, we re- 
spected them and their belief in whatever they had been taught to believe. 
We were very far from home and wanted to see how the people on the 
other side of the world lived. We wanted to study their customs and 
methods of living in every way possible, so, with that in mind, whenever 
we arrived in a town or city, we immediately would obtain some native 
who was as well educated as we could secure, and who acted as our per- 
sonal guide during our stay there. Even tho we had with us on our 
trip from the time we left the U. S. A. a man who served as our tour 
manager, and tho he spoke fluently many of the languages of the dif- 
ferent countries we visited, we always insisted that we have a first-class 
native guide who would see that we got in touch with the things of 
special interest attached to his country. And when these guides learned 
we were there in a constructive way and not to criticize and ridicule, we 
learned many things we would not have been able to have learned, had 
we assumed any other attitude. In Japan, we were fortunate to have 
as our guide a Japanese friend who gave us a very wonderful insight into 
his country and people, and thus made it much more interesting than it 
would have been otherwise. 

The religions of the oriental countries interested us very much. My 
observations and studies of the religious beliefs made on our ’round-the- 
world trip were jotted down in a series of notes during our stay in, or 
after we had departed from, the scenes we had visited, and I had no 
intention of putting them down in book form. 

But when it was decided that I should write a chapter for this book, 
I found it quite a task to attempt to explain the complicated religions 
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of the people of the many lands we visited. Many scholars have given a 
lifetime study to it, and books by the thousands have been written upon 
the subject, but if my observations arouse in you a deeper interest in hu- 
manity, or if it merely gives you an insight into how our brothers and 
sisters are striving for soul satisfaction on the other side of the world, 
and if it makes us more tolerant of all people, I shall feel this effort 
of bringing it to you is worth every moment that I have spent upon it. 

So, in this article, I will not be able to go into each religion as minutely 
as I should like, for much of great interest could be told, it being an 
alinost inexhautisble subject, but I shall attempt to set forth in abbrevi- 
ated form an outline of these religious beliefs in each country it was our 
privilege to observe. 


Japan 
SHINTOISM 


E found, in Japan, they were followers of two religions— 
Shintoism and Buddhism. Shintoism is the earliest form 
of Japanese worship, based on conception of the divinity 
of natural forces, and its development has resulted in 
Mikado worship, ancestor worship, and Japan worship. 
Shintoism is the native religion, while Buddhism was im- 

4 ported from India and China and Korea. The two re- 

ligions are so thoroly combined in practice, that it is difficult 
to say how many are pure Buddhists and how many are pure Shintoists. 

Every Japanese from his birth is placed by his parents under the pro- 
tection of some Shinto deity, whose foster child he becomes, while the 
funeral rites are generally conducted according to the ancient ritual of the 
Shintoists. 

Shintoism is a mixture of nature worship and ancestor worship. It 
has many gods and goddesses of the wind, the sea, fire, food, and dis- 
oe Cr mountains and rivers, trees and temples—several hundred deities 
in all. 

Shintoism has scarcely any regular services in which the people take 
part, and its priests do not dress differently from ordinary laymen, 
neither do they shave their heads as the Buddhist priests do, and only 
when engaged in presenting the morning and evening offerings do they 
wear a special dress, which consists‘of a long loose gown with wide 
sleeves, fastened at the waist with a girdle, and sometimes a black cap 
bound round the head with a broad white fillet. . 

The priests are under no vows, do not have monasteries, and so many 
marry as a matter of course. 

The services consist in the presentation of small trays of rice, fish, 
fruits, vegetables, rice-beer, and the flesh of birds and animals, and in 
the recital of certain formal addresses, partly laudatory and partly in 
the nature of petitions, in a most monotonous tone. 
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We asked the guide what they were saying in this droning tone while 
swaying from side to side; he said: “‘No one knows—none of the common 
people can understand it, even if they are taking part in the ritual.” 
All they know is that they are praying for something they desire and in 
return the priest keeps on saying prayers for those who come for guidance. 
At the same time, he keeps a close watch for the stray sen (cents) that are 
thrown upon the altars to the various gods. 

At some temples young girls perform pantomimic dances which are 
known as “kagura,” and assist in the presentation of the daily offerings. 

Preaching forms no part of its institutions, nor are the rewards and 
punishments of a future life used as incentives to right conduct. The 
continued existence of the dead is believed in; but whether it is a condition 
of joy or pain, is nowhere declared. 

Shinto is a Chinese word meaning ‘“‘the way of the gods,” and was 
first adopted after the introduction of Buddhism, to distinguish the native 
beliefs and practices from those of the East Indian religion. 

Shintoism is considered by many as not a religion, since it has no 
dogma, no founder, no ethical code, and no sacred book, altho they be- 
lieve fully in the immortality of the soul. Their temples are of wood, 
with immense gable roofs and supported by columns in front of which 
is a torii, or gateway, of light skeleton-like posts and crosspieces at the 
top, with delicate curved lines, and usually painted red. 

The absence of a code of morals is accounted for by the innate per- 
fection of the Japanese people as having descended from the gods, having 
no evil inclinations to overcome, and whose manners and customs need 
no reform. ‘The precepts of the different sects, which differ only in a 
few details of ceremony, are: “Be pure in heart and body; follow the 
impulse of your nature, and obey your emperor.” 

Shintoism (says an authority) “aims at the happiness of earthly life, 
and assumes that the souls of the departed can essentially aid in securing 
it. “They are conceived, therefore, to be present and are summoned by 
those who come to them, by clapping of hands, a bell, a drum, etc. The 
Shinto gods are by no means the pure and exalted forms which Buddhism 
presents to us—no saints thru the overcoming of sensuous pleasures— 
but affected by all human feelings and weaknesses, and taking pleasure in 
everything that adds enjoyment and amusement to existence. Accord- 
ingly, their worshippers seek to delight them on their festivals, not only 
with meat and drink, but also by theatrical processions, pantomimes, and 
so on, and do not think it objectionable that streets leading to certain of 
their shrines contain houses dedicated to the worship of Aphrodite. 

“But Shinto worship has an elaborate ritual and numerous rules as to 
purification. From the earliest period the cult exacted scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, indeed, we might say it regarded physical impurity as identical with 
moral impurity, and intolerable to the gods. It has always been a re- 
ligion of ablutions. Japanese cleanliness has been maintained, and was 
probably initiated, by their religion. Most important of all Shinto cere- 
monies is the ceremony of purification, o-harai, as it is called, or ‘casting 
out of evils,’ ” 
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We followed a number of people who passed thru the gate to a Shinto 
temple and, after they had removed their shoes, which is always the 
custom when entering a home, or tea-house, or temple, and bowed before 
this or that deity, and watched them throw small pieces of paper at the 
deity. We asked our Japanese guide and friend why the small pieces 
of paper were being thrown to the god, and he replied that they were 
little spitballs of paper containing a wish; if the paper goes thru the 
grilled net work around the figure, the wish will come true. 

In some parts of the country, short or narrow sheets of paper hang 
from the doorways or roofs of the houses with charms written upon them 
to drive away the evil spirits, and it is not uncommon to see two little 
bronze or porcelain dogs, called Fu dogs, at each side of the gate of the 
temples, also to expel the evil spirits. 

Shintoism would not be in existence today were it not for the fact that 
its traditions appeal to race feeling, to sentiment of duty, to loyalty and 
love of country, to the mystic power and influence exerted by the priest, 
also to its old history and associations with old traditions, and its super- 
stition and belief in many gods. So in Japanese homes today it is not 
uncommon to see a Buddhist shrine and a Shinto deity side by side, both 
religions being practiced by members of the same household. 


BUDDHISM 


Buddhism in Japan has been imported from India, China, and Korea 
(about 550 A.D.), and tho it has never quite suppressed Shintoism or 
supplanted it entirely, Buddhism has become more and more the popular 
religion of Japan, for Buddhism was adopted by the mikados early in 
Japanese history, it being of value because it was educational, for the 
Shinto priests were not teachers and Buddhism offered much in the way 
of learning. The Buddhists’ temples became schools where children and 
adults were taught the Far East classics and other arts. 

Buddhism is a religion whose adherents are the followers of Buddha, 
called by the Japanese, Bukkyo, and whose family name was Gatama. 
His birthplace was near Sarnath, India, north of Benares. 

Buddhism in Japan has elaborate temples, a moral code, and has be- 
come sort of a state religion since coming into competition with Chris- 
tianity. It has made itself evident by giving spiritual and material help 
and establishing high standards of religious life. 

Buddhism is divided into several sects and each sect is subdivided again, 
so that in Japan we find much dispute in the various parts of the country, 
but each ts a part of Buddhism. 

One sect, called the Sect of Contemplation, teaches that one may ar- 
rive at the knowledge of the law of nature of Buddha by meditation, 
Thus this sect has shown its influence in the Japanese people by being 
stoical and regarding danger and death in a very indifferent manner, 
steeling themselves in all ways of emotions. 

Another sect, because it has no amulets,. rosaries, deities, and abstains 
from certain food, makes no pilgrimages and rejects celibacy, is often 
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called the Protestant Buddhism. A sect founded by a great Japanese 
teacher, called the True-word Sect, has for its doctrines a promise of a 
future happiness thru several incarnations which eventually lead to per- 
fection, and a punishment for sins committed on earth. If ancestor wor- 
ship and Shinto deities could be eliminated from this sect, it would re- 
semble much of our teachings in Christianity. 

Buddhism remains the same but the interpretation of the teachings is 
decided upon by the priests, or one may pass their own personal judgment 
upon them, depending upon which sect each person belongs or adheres to. 

Every ruler (emperor or mikado), is regarded as divine while living— 
he is idolized by all his people and upon his death is taken to the heaven 
of all Japanese deities. Afterwards, statues are erected to his memory 
and they become shrines for worship. 

Now all Buddhists believe in reincarnation, believing life is a struggle 
until the soul merges into the divine—each Buddhist striving to reach 
Nirvana (state of perfection). 

In Japan, many Buddhists have accepted the Shinto gods and by so 
doing it has lost much of its hold on the educated classes of Japan, tho 
its temples are beautiful in lacquer work, with gorgeous decorations and 
carvings. 

As the Shintoists did not believe in a future reward or punishment, it 
was the coming of Buddhism that gave the spiritual needs to the people 
that were so sorely needed at that time and which was accepted gratefully 
by a great many adherents of the Shinto faith. Buddhism, therefore, 
acknowledged the great gods of Shinto to gratify the desires of those who 
had accepted the new doctrine so readily, and for several centuries the 
two creeds worked in harmony for the uplift of the Japanese people. 

Buddhism in Japan has no writings or books that a layman can under- 
stand. ‘The Sanscrit scriptures are unintelligible to most of the priests as 
well as the people. I know at Nikko in the Holy of Holies (described 
in a previous chapter), when we asked our Japanese friend to tell us 
what all the writings were on the tablets of bronze in the burial ground 
of many of the former rulers, great generals, and priests, he stated that 
no one had been able to decipher the Sanscrit, and so the teachings of 
today in Buddhism in Japan are principally by oral sermons and lessons 
handed down from one priest to the other, and then communicated to 
the public. 

Ofttimes great pomp and splendor are methods employed by those in 
control, on festival days, to impress the populace with their importance 
and cause them to stand in awe. 

There are many Buddhist deities, but above all there are three colossal 
Buddhas which are the favorite deities found in Japan—one of bronze, 
called Daibutsu, is located at Kamakura, a seaside city, and one of the 
charming smaller cities of Japan. This Buddha is a most majestic figure, 
as it represents Buddha sitting on a lotus flower, and a most perfect 
exemplification of repose and restfulness of expression. It was cast in 
bronze in 1250 A.D. and its measurements are: Height, 49 feet; circum- 
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ference, 97 feet 2 inches; thumb, 3 feet; length of face, 8 feet 4 inches; 
of eye, 3 feet 11 inches; ear, 6 feet 6 inches; width of mouth, 3 feet 2 
inches. Its eyes are pure gold. There are 830 curls on the head, 9 feet 
each in length. 

This Buddha was formerly enclosed in a frame structure which was 
completely destroyed by a tidal wave early in 1300, and again after being 
rebuilt it was destroyed a century later, since which time the image has 
had no covering about it. 

During the last earthquake, which occurred a few years ago, it was 
moved slightly from its position, but so slightly as to be of little con- 
sequence. Its beauty is in the sereneness and calmness of expression and 
posture. 

In Nara is another bronze image of Buddha, larger than the Daibutsu 
in Kamakura, but inferior in its work of art, and in Kyoto is a Daibutsu 
looking rather grotesque, made of wood, and covered with gold paint. 

Neither the one at Kyoto or Nara excel in beauty, art, and pose that 
of the Daibutsu at Kamakura. And I can readily understand how a 
Buddhist can feel at peace with the world when studying this Buddha, 
recognizing its lesson of the separation of self from earthly environment 
and its complete oneness with eternity. 

Buddhism has its redeeming features and a good Buddhist who follows 
the tenets set forth by Buddha is a splendid example for we occidentals 
to keep in mind. They are: To not kill; to speak the truth; to be 
honest ; to speak no evil; to see no evil; to hear no evil; to refrain from 
intoxicants; to be chaste; to devote the mind to moral thots; to practice 
charity and patience; to be liberal, and to cultivate pure intentions. 

The Buddhist must not slay even the lowest form of animal life, for he 
believes that in that creature there may live the soul of one of his 
ancestors. 

In Delhi, India, we experienced an amusing instance of this kind. We 
were in a shop looking over some handsome embroideries, and we noticed 
a few little red insects occasionally making their appearance here and 
there on the material, and when we finally decided they were the old- 
fashioned bedbugs, we immediately proceeded to dispense with their 
services right then and there, and threw them violently on the floor and 
started to wipe out their existence, when we were interrupted in our 
murderous assault by the proprietor hastening to the place and rescuing 
the one remaining fellow, and, carrying him into the street, carefully 
placed him on the ground, and, with a very reproving look, said to us, 
“That might have been your Grandfather.” 

To reach Nirvana is the Buddhists greatest desire and it can only be 
attained by escape from Karma, whereby the unenlightened are doomed 
to endless rebirths and so the necessity of pity, kindliness, and patience in 
this world for salvation in the next. 

Buddhism will be discussed more thoroly in a later chapter, in Siam 
and India. 

The people of Korea are practically without any national religion. 
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Shamanism, which is a primitive religion in which the unseen world of 
gods, demons, and ancestral spirits is conceived to be responsive only to 
the mediumistic magicians or priests, is the nearest thing they seem to 
have to a religion, tho Confucianism and Buddhism are practiced by a 
few, principally by the higher, and official classes. 


China 


N China there are five religions—Taoism, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism and Christianity. Of these, 
Taoism and Confucianism are native religions, the others 
having been introduced from foreign lands. Buddhism 
and the two native religions are the most popular, and, 
though they contain conflicting elements, many claim ad- 
herence to all, while the temples of each have borrowed 
many gods from the others. As the Chinese can see no 

objection to accepting more than one religion, no reasonable estimate 

can be made of the relative strength of the adherents of Confucianism, 

Buddhism and Taoism. One may “belong” to all three, just as in 

America, he may be a Methodist, Free Mason and Democrat. 


TAOISM 


This religion was founded on the teachings of Laotze, a sage born in 
604 B.c., in the present province of Honan. According to tradition, he 
was an adult at birth, from which circumstance he derived his name of 
Laotze, or ‘old boy.’”’ He taught contemplation and retirement as a 
means of spiritual purification and the attainment of the Tao (correct 
road), a word which he used to signify the highest spiritual ideals of 
mankind. Laotze spent his life in study and teaching and, about 500 
B.c., old and discouraged at the failure of men to accept his doctrine, he 
determined to quit China and started on a journey to the West, to 
Tartary or Tibet. Many Taoists claim that he found his way to India 
and was really the founder of Buddhism, which, if a fact, would justify 
the Taoist theft of popular Buddhist gods. His teachings are in- 
corporated in a profound book ‘Tao Teh King,” which Taoists regard 
as the final authority in religious matters. 

Laotze’s teachings are admirable, but there is a great gap between 
them and the Taoism of the present day, which was incorporated into its 
temples, local gods, and beliefs, and degenerated into lower forms of 
mysticism and geomancy. The priests live in temples (which are similar 
to the Buddhist temples) and in small communities with their families, 
cultivating the ground attached to the establishment, and thus perpetuate 
their body ; tho many lead a wandering life, and derive a precarious liveli- 
hood from the sale of charms and medical nostrums. They study 
astrology and profess to have dealings with spirits, their books containing 
a great variety of stories of priests who have done wonderful acts with 
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their help. They long endeavored to find a beverage which would ensure 
immortality. They are now looked upon as ignorant cheats and designing 
jugglers, who are quite as willing to use their magical powers to injure 
their enemies as to help those who seek their aid. 

The Tao.stic temples of today are dirty and malodorous and their 
images are ot tawdry manufacture. The priests are more sextons and 
caretakers than religious leaders, merely going through the form of 
calling the attention of the deities to the suppliants. They use weird 
incantations and magical charms. The worshippers knock their heads on 
the ground as a token of humility—the priests in their slate-colored robes 
meanwhile striking a huge bronze bow! to awaken the god from his 
slumber. The temple courts resound with deafening noises of bombs and 
firecrackers to frighten away the evil spirits. ‘They have devils and 
deities for every phase in nature, from a shooting star to an earthquake, 
and for every human experience from toothache to “devil possession.” 
The temples are usually neglected save on some local festival. 

Taoism began its downfall when it was taken over by a class of people 
who are called Geomancers. Of Geomancy, I will speak later. 

But the teaching of Laotze, this celebrated philosopher and founder 
of the religion of Tao, in modesty claims to not be the originator of some 
of the philosophy he taught, but merely the transmitter of an earlier faith 
preached by Hwang-Ti, said to have lived 2600 B.c. His teachings were 
admirable and it is a pity they could not be carried down to posterity as 
pure as at his time. 

Many legendary stories are told by the Chinese of Laotze’s history. 
Briefly, the one they love to believe is that he was supposed to be the in- 
carnation of a shooting star that was seen to descend from heaven in a 
cloud at his birth. It is further told of him that having lived on earth 
119 years he mounted to heaven on a black buffalo, and by his return to 
the source from whence he came, he proved to his disciples the immortality 
of the soul. He says: “He who gains a victory over other men is 
strong, but he who gains a victory over himself is all powerful.” 

According to this doctrine man is composed of two elements; one is 
material, the other, spiritual. 

“The vase molded out of clay would be useless but for the empty 
space left for its contents ;” this shows that however beneficial the material 
may be to us, without the immaterial, it would be useless. The soul or 
spiritual element in man emanates from a state of perfect tranquillity, 
and in order to be reinstated and thus gain immortality, the virtues or 
spiritual qualities must be developed and the material side of man 
repressed, 

Ten cardinal points are in his teachings: 

1. In your views and feelings keep liberality in mind. Maintain an 
open mind and a generous heart in all dealings with your fellowmen, for 
benevolence and virtue are inseparably related. Neither be prejudiced 
against the opinions of others, nor be reluctant to assist those who need 
your help. 
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2. When sinned against keep patience in mind. Instead of becoming 
angered with the offender and thus giving rein to the lower instincts, 
strive to be patient and so make the offense an occasion to develop the 
higher faculties whose ultimate aim is the tranquillity of soul under 
all conditions. 


3. If arduous labor is demanded keep in mind “the sooner begun the 
better.” There are two reasons for an early start in any undertaking. 
In the first place a task often seems more difficult in anticipation than 
the actual accomplishment proves it to be; and there is a state of continual 
worry and uncertainty until the start is made. In the second place, if 
you put things off the original impulse is lost, your enthusiasm is apt to 
die down, and other matters arise which call for attention. No work is 
ever so hard that an energetic beginning will not make it easier. 

4. If you have reached high spiritual attainment keep humanity in 
mind. ‘The fact that you have developed beyond the majority of human 
beings should make you more tolerant and more lenient to their failings, 
for you know the temptations and problems with which they are con- 
fronted, and the difficulty of overcoming the obstacles in the path of their 
spiritual growth. The higher the eminence one reaches, the more 
inclusive is his point of view. Compassion for humanity and gentleness 
of manner constitute the secret of real strength. 

5. In taking a position of trust or honor keep condescension in mind. 
Never allow pride to prevent courtesy and graciousness toward inferiors 
—you owe it to them as immortal souls and to yourself as a Superior 
Man. “What is lofty finds its stability in the lowness from which 
it rises.” 

6. In walking through life, keep in mind the thought of yielding 
precedence to others. If they deserve to pass you it is not only right that 
they should do so, but no effort on your part can hinder them from 
going ahead. If, however, their merit does not warrant progress, they 
will soon fall back where they belong, being unable through ignorance to 
maintain their advanced position. 


‘While some advance 
The rest retire. 

While some are weak 
The rest are strong; 
While some stand still 
The rest move on.” 


7. If you have won fame, keep obscurity in mind. Fame is its own 
herald; it does not need boastful display on your part. “That man who 
boasts of his own merits will not stand high in the opinion of his 
fellows.”? On the other hand, the more you try to keep your fame obscure 
and apart from the public observation, the more it will be proclaimed 
abroad by others. Honestly won fame and simplicity always go hand 
in hand. 
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8. When you are successful, keep humility in mind. Those who 
experience success realize their own shortcomings and hence manifest no 
pride in their achievement. “He who becomes skillful knows the 
meaning of lack of skill; whereas, he who is ignorant of skill does not 
realize the lack of it. To know and yet to think we do not know 
is the highest attainment; not to know and yet think we do is a disease.” 
Only those who are ignorant of their own failings are arrogant. ‘He 
who has a knowledge of other men is intelligent ; he who has a knowledge 
of himself is enlightened.” 

9. In the midst of any action keep the end in mind. Even in the most 
detailed process, hold in mind a perfect mental concept of the finished 
product, and work toward the realization of this idea. 

10. In resigning your post keep early in mind. When you are no 
longer fit to hold a position, do not be tempted by avarice or pride to con- 
tinue in it, but rather retire while your energies are still active. ‘When 
meritorious services have led to fame, it is time to follow the heavenly rule 
and retire into obscurity.” If you do not resign in time, you will not only 
lose your fame, but being unable longer to perform your duties ade- 
quately, you will also betray your trust. 

‘The wise man keeps these precepts in mind, said Laotze. ‘‘He casts a 
bright light around him because he has no wish to shine; he stands out 
prominently from others because he is filled with humility; and it is 
because he is free from self-assertion that his merit is acknowledged. 
It is because of his self-abnegation that his work endures, and it is because 
he is non-contentious that there is no power on earth that is capable of 
opposing him.” Thus the sage who follows these ten guiding principles 
is thereby rendered a ‘‘model for the whole world.” 

The Taoist religion teaches that all human beings are virtuous at 
birth, but through contact with conventionalities, established wrongs, 
and through association with vicious people, they become contaminated. 
Primzval man is naturally good, but civilization has made him selfish, 
grasping and sinful. Untouched by this contact with wickedness he 
would instinctively follow the right Tao, or way. <A child is good in 
the beginning, but he has to be taught to keep good. Therefore, it is 
the duty of parents to select their neighbors with great care so that the 
child may have the right kind of companions. If you put anything near 
an inkstand it will eventually get spotted; in the same way if your child 
lives near a vicious person his character will eventually become tainted 
with that quality. Great diligence should also be exercised by parents 
and teachers in keeping the child’s mind free from evil thoughts; but 
if he does gain a knowledge of sin and vice, then he should be prevented 
from using it, and taught to realize the transcendent value of goodness 
and virtue. 

Through our own acts we regulate our life. Misfortune and pros- 
perity are not a matter of chance, but are evoked by what we do. Unless 
by ignorance, carelessness or evil deeds, we open the door to misfortune, 
it cannot enter into our life to harm us. On the other hand, prosperity 
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comes unannounced, and if our energies are asleep or we are not ready 
- to receive her, she passes by to some more worthy recipient. Opportuni- 
ties for good and evil come to us all; and upon our acceptance or rejection 
of them depend the rewards or punishments that compose our experi- 
ence. ‘The reward of every good deed is like the shadow following the 
substance, a necessary and inseparable accompaniment. Goodness is like 
water—"it is peaceful and extends its beneficent action throughout 
nature.” 

It is not right, however, to seek exclusively our own personal develop- 
ment, our own rewards, and pleasure, because such a procedure leads to 
selfishness. We must regard the gains of other people as our own and 
learn to rejoice with them. We must also feel deeply the losses of others 
and. sympathize with them in their sorrow. “The sage gains all he seeks 
although he has no personal aims. He who has no pity but for himself 
will not live long in the remembrance of others.” 

Ignorance is dearly paid for in disappointment and unhappiness; but 
the greatest punishments follow the man who knows that his action is 
wrong but does not reform, and the man who knows that a certain deed 
is right and does not perform it. In other words, man is a responsible 
being and as such forms his own life experience. He who sows virtuous 
deeds shall reap good ; he who sows vicious acts shall harvest evil. There- 
fore, do not complain against Heaven if you are unsuccessful, nor feel re- 
sentment toward your fellowman if he wrongs you; rather blame yourself 
for ignorance or failure to do the right thing. “Remember, however, that 
a man who regulates all his actions by a belief in God (the Tao) will 
become like unto God; just as he who walks in the path of virtue will be- 
come virtuous; and, he who pursues a course of vice will become vicious.” 

It is not sufficient merely to do good; it is also sometimes necessary to 
fight for it, to deal severely with robbers, to sternly repress gambling 
and strictly forbid exploitation and undue profit. This you must do, 
both for your own protection and for the maintenance of justice. 

The Taoist religion regards existence as arising from the ‘grand 
emptiness” by a process of gradual construction directed by Tao. 

Just as Tao brought forth existence from nonexistence in creating 
the world, so man’s duty is to fulfill this same law in his own sphere, and 
bring forth existence from nonexistence on earth. In the physical world, 
he should reveal and develop earth’s latent possibilities, as a farmer brings 
forth vegetables from the virgin soil, or as a miner lays bare the hidden 
treasures of the rock. In the mental world, too, man should seek to 
discover new laws, to learn what is not known, to create a larger mental 
existence out of mental emptiness. Progress depends not so much on 
natural endowment as on the individual effort of attainment. In other 
words, man’s world, his character and experience, are all the result of his 
own endeavor. According to the way in which we mold life, so it will 
appear to us. 

In all his endeavor man should be guided by Tao, of whom it is 
written: ‘All nature turns toward Him for support and sustenance, and 
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He withholds nothing. It is impossible to find a name for His perfections. 
He bestows His love and care on all that He has created, yet demands 
nothing in return. Passionless and eternal, His glory is exhibited in the 
smallest of His works. All nature reverts to Him, and although He 
seeks not to exalt Himself, He is revealed to us by his greatness. Al- 
though all that we see and hear of God is so dim and indistinct, yet His 
power to those who seek to use it is inexhaustible.” 

Here we have expounded by Laotze the fundamental ideas at the root 
of most of the so-called New Thought teaching of our era, namely; the 
omnipotence of God and His limitless bounty for all human needs. These 
latter-day doctrines teach that man is not merely a created being, power- 
less to oppose the will of Fate or subject to the will of an arbitrary God, 
but is himself a creative being able to change his environment, his 
character, and his whole life by uniting his efforts with the Source of all 
life. This is simply a modern expression of ancient Taoism. 

‘Today we speak of the superman, of his aim in life and the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the achievement of his purpose; we speak of him as 
‘a development of our modern civilization, as a new and specialized 
product of the human race. Yet over 2,500 years ago the Chinese talked 
about the “superior man,” whose great object in life, according to Laotze, 
was to preserve peace and tranquillity. Even now the human race is 
trying to solve precisely this problem, in very much the same way, by 
striving to perpetuate peace. Modern civilization is still struggling with 
the old human problems, and does not seem to have reached any more 
satisfactory solution than that offered by China’s ancient philosopher, 
Laotze. 

“Much talking leads to exhaustion; therefore, he who is wise knows 
when to stop.” 

The above is taken from “A Collection of Pearls’; beautiful teachings, 
you will agree, and a sad thing for China and for the world that the 
teachings of Laotze ever became perverted. 


CONFUCIANISM 


Confucianism is a code of ethics rather than a religion. Confucius, 
born 550 B.C., was a contemporary of Laotze, and gave much study to 
the old Chinese traditions. His teachings are a part of the old Chinese 
claims, being the upholder of right living, seeking truths, loyalty, faith- 
fulness, and respect for the aged. He had nothing to say of the future 
state of man. He was once asked about his belief of the future life, 
and he replied that he had not been able to solve all the mysteries of the 
earth, so could not begin to solve those of heaven. 

However, his teachings are simular to Laotze’s yet they differ very 
much in some respects, for Laotze was a rugged radical denouncer of 
evil and a proclaimer of right living, while Confucius was a gentle, calm, 
reverential and courteous type teaching only the needs of the present. 

Confucianism believers built temples in every part of China which 
have a very plain exterior and contain numerous Confucian ancestral 
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tablets as well as statues of Confucius and the followers of his day. In- 
scribed on these tablets are his teaching of old legends and history of China 
and his admonitions for better living while in the present state of 
existence, 

He is recognized as the great sage of China. 

Ancestral worship exists in China also, for in every home a shrine 
or tablet containing several ancestral names written thereon is found. 
These are usually about one foot high and three inches wide, and placed 
upright on a small table in the home. Incense is burned on the birthday 
and death-day of the departed ones, also during the full moons, and stone 
lanterns are lighted with candles near the temples, with the names of the 
departed members written thereon. 

Therefore they never for a moment relinquish hold on their loved 
ones—so the death-day anniversary is as much of an occasion as the 
birthday, knowing that those living will some time be a part of the 
endless procession that will join hands with those gone before. 

In April, particularly, special festivals for the families take place 
and they worship the departed around a festive sacrifice. 

Parents and children meet and bow before the tablet; this worship 
arises out of the belief that the success of this earthly plane depends on 
the support and reverence paid those gone to the life beyond. 

All this tends to unite closely the family ties, and teaches parental 
obedience. 

Ancestral worship is really the very heart of the religious life of the 
Chinese. He firmly believes his ancestors can help those left on this 
earthly plane and that on these festive occasions, particularly, the departed 
ones return, form a circle around those who pay filial reverence to their 
memory, and thus they bless them by conferring prosperity and happiness 
upon them, knowing they have not been forgotten. 


BUDDHISM 


Buddhism was brought into China about 65 A.D., and it was im- 
mediately received, for the people were in a receptive mood for a new 
religion at that time. Buddha is known by the name of Shahyamuni in 
China, and the religion had a strong appeal at once, because it had 
teachings of a future life which could be attained thru a series of lives on 
this plane. 

About 65 a.p., a Chinese emperor, as the result of a dream, sent a 
mission to the West for priests to teach Buddhism. ‘The mission found 
its way to India and two years later returned to the Chinese capital 
with the first of a great band of zealous missionaries who for more 
than a thousand years came to China, both by the northern land route 
and the southern sea route. It has been suggested that the first mission- 
aries were sent for because of some vague rumors of the teachings and 
death of Christ which may have reached China at that time. Buddhism 
rapidly gained popularity, and today the Buddhist priests probably out- 
number the Taoist. The power of Buddhism in China is due chiefly 
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to its ability to supply the lack of certainty in the popular notions respect- 
ing a future state and the nature of the gods who govern man and 
creation. 

Among the great mass of people of today, a form of Buddhism pre- 
vails, as a rather curious mixture of religious ideas and forms. In the 
conduct of daily life they are under the dominion of innumerable super- 
stitions, living in dread of demons whom they constantly endeavor to 
ward off or appease. Their belief in feng-hui, or the influence of 
“aspects,” works against the introduction of most of the modern improve- 
ments. 

The priests use the ancient Sanscrit words in their liturgies, without 
they themselves or their audiences comprehending a single word. These 
priests take a vow of celibacy and abstain from wine and meat. Bud- 
dhism in China, has little resemblance to its early pure form and is only 
related in name to the more vital Buddhism of Japan and Burma. 

There are probably only a few genuinely pure Buddhists in China, 
even if the teachings have been translated into the many languages for 
the Chinese, for Chinese characters are so different in their sound from 
that of the original Sanscrit words, and so the priests here, as in Japan, 
are unable to interpret the Sanscrit, the people who listen to him 
naturally do not understand much, if anything, that is said. 

The Chinese Buddhist temple usually comprises a number of semi- 
detached halls, grouped about rectangular courts, with the principal 
building in the center. The entrance is guarded by a pair of carved stone 
lions, and on festival days the wooden columns beside the entrance are 
hung with banners and lanterns. In the vestibule are always ranged 
the gigantic figures of warriors, while in the center one sees the images 
of the god of war, Buddha, and a smiling fat-bellied Chinese called Milo 
Fo, while a figure in ancient mailed costume is seated on a chair. 

Buddha is always the central figure in the trio enthroned in the 
position of honor in the main hall, the other two usually being favorite 
disciples. Life-size figures of the eighteen disciples who attained eman- 
cipation from rebirth are ranged near by. ‘The goddess of mercy is 
usually enshrined in a separated hall behind the main building. She 
is the central figure of a group of three, the others being the god of 
wisdom and the “all good.” In addition to these principal gods, there 
are usually hundreds of idols ranged along the walls representing lesser 
divinities and saints. 

Many of the Chinese temples are in a most dilapidated condition and 
state of decay, and one finds many of them deserted, with fragments of 
the idols still staring into space, that were once paid homage to by 
thousands of worshippers. 

One of the interesting features of Buddhist teaching in China is a 
system of merits and demerits which allows one to keep books on his 
virtues and vices and at any time to strike a balance which will show his 
credit in heaven. Points are allowed for making a road or digging a well 
and also for the gift of enough ground for a grave. Against these credit 
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marks, which are computed on an elaborate scale covering almost every 
possible good act, must be charged the demerits reckoned by an equally 
elaborate scale. 

In China there is also a degenerate form of Buddhism called Lamaism, 
coming from Tibet and controlled by a group of priests called lamas. 
They wear bright-colored robes of yellow and red—those wearing the 
yellow being more superior, it is claimed. “These lama monks, or priests, 
and it is claimed there are over 10,000 of them, are a most indolent and 
degenerate lot. 

They practice all kinds of evil “religion” on the people. Their mon- 
asteries are dirty and filthy and their gods erected to some deity are 
grotesque, while many of them are obscene from our point of view. 

Monks of all ages are to be seen in these monasteries, from tiny boys 
six or seven years old to old men well up in their years, bent in body and 
gray haired. 

Tis said the eldest son of every family (of the followers of Lamaism) 
must be a priest and so is taken from the home in their tender years to be 
trained for this form of degeneracy. 

There are a few nuns—women who live in the nunneries, usually close 
by the monastery, who shave their heads and dress similar to the men, and 
who can scarcely be distinguished from the priests. 

Lamaism is the religion of Manchuria, Mongolia, and Siberia, and 
statistics indicate there are 10,000,000 followers of this so-called religion, 
so that it has become very much of a power in political life in those parts 
of China. 

Ancestral mysticism, practice of black magic, and worshipping devils 
portrayed in the forms of gods, form the foundation for Lamaism. 

Loud music, if such heathenish sounds can be called such, with loud 
and monotonous droning of voices and reading and singing, form their 
method of worship, and many offerings are made to the shrines and altars 
with rosaries, prayer wheels, amulets, and charms of every description 
employed by these monks, who claim to exert a spell over the worshippers, 
and claim to be astrologers and necromancers and divine guides to all 
followers of the faithful. 

They have religious festivals and special religious rites at stated times 
of the year, when all kinds of fantastic performances are performed 
which seem to have a powerful effect on them, thus perpetuating this 
form of religion. 

Reincarnation plays a very important part in Lamaism. ‘They believe 
that when a follower of this sect dies, his soul is reborn in some child, 
whose birth is coincident with the departed’s death. 

Lamaism today is practiced mostly by the ignorant and depraved—only 
a few of the better classes practicing it as a complete religion. 

I said in a former paragraph that geomancers played a part in the 
decline of the Taoist religion. Geomancy is a Chinese superstition in 
that they claim evil spirits are found in this world of ours, and greatly 
retard our progress. As these spirits are belived to move only in a 
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straight line, being unable to turn a corner, we find that the doorways to 
temples and homes have all placed before them screens wider than the 
doors, to prevent the entrance of these spirits, and the roofs of many 
houses have sharp stakes to torture the evil spirits as they come toward 
the abode. 

Geomancers, those who follow geomancy as a profession, sell charms 
to dispel some evil influence of these spirits. They are also consulted 
about erection of new buildings, tearing down of others, places of burial, 
determining the position in which the deceased must rest, building bridges 
zigzag, walls within walls, according to wind and water rules, even going 
so far as to change the course of streams, and all such nonsense. 

The foreigner never has and never will in any way understand the 
why and wherefor of all this, but we had some Chinese acquaintances 
tell us they firmly believed in it and had seen many manifestations of this 
power. 

The choice of a burial place is believed to affect the future of the 
surviving relatives and its choice is left to the geomancers. Malign in- 
fluences will, it is believed, disturb the dead and cause him to wreak 
vengeance on those who have failed to provide him with a more com- 
fortable habitation. Thus great efforts are put forth to secure a grave 
site which will bring about the happiest results and some families spend 
large sums for the service of the best geomancers they can secure. 

A story is told that “an electric light plant was located in one of the 
principal Chinese cities several years ago, the smokestack towering up 
some distance from the yamen, or place of business, or office, of the chief 
official. The official suffered a period of illness and other misfortunes 
which convinced him that the wind and water rules were not right, so he 
called in a geomancer. That worthy made a careful examination of the 
neighborhood and decided that the evil spirits flew into the office from 
the vantage ground of the smokestack. A request for the removal of the 
smokestack was refused by the unimaginative foreigner who owned it, 
so the old entrance to the place of business was carefully blocked up and 
a new one cut on the opposite side of the building. After that the spirits 
did not do any more harm.” 


We saw raw ginger hung outside the house where an infant had just 
been born as a polite means of warning strangers to stay away, as the 
presence of a stranger to an infant is supposed to have a bad effect on the 
child, and it is said in some places that little boys are dressed as girls, 
hoping that the evil spirits will pass the boy when they see merely a girl, 
and thereby do no harm. 

These superstitious beliefs prevail among nearly all classes of Chinese 
and many who laugh at them are at the same time careful not to do 
anything which would, according to popular belief, bring them ill luck. 
Each year every Chinese family purchases an almanac in which are 
listed the lucky and unlucky days and to a certain extent the actions of 
every member of the family are guided by the advices of this book. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM 


Mohammedanism was introduced in China about 750 A.D., at a time 
when the Chinese emperor, becoming desperate, invited the Arabs to 
help put down a rebellion against the Turks. ‘They came in thousands, 
and thus saved the country. When the rebellion was ended, the Chinese 
emperor rewarded the Arabs by permitting them to marry Chinese wives 
and thus Mohammedanism gained a foothold in China. 

It is said Mohammedanism has approximately fifteen million adherents 
and as these are almost a distinct nationality, they do not intermarry with 
other people. 

The Koran is the sacred book of the Mohammedan, and it has never 
been translated into Chinese or, in fact until of recent years, any foreign 
language, for they consider it too sacred for translation. The teachers of 
Mohammedanism expound the Koran every Friday in their mosques, 
and in China he calls prayers from the door of the mosque in the absence 
of a minaret such is found in India, Egypt, and Arabia. Mohammedan 
mosques are severely plain, and contain no idols, in contrast to the 
Shintoist, Taoist, and Buddhist temples. 

The Chinese Mohammedans are strict in their abstaining from certain 
meats. They do not pray toward Mecca, and neither do they consider 
they must make a pilgrimage to that city as most of the Mohammedans 
do in other parts of the world. 

We will give more of Mohammedanism in a later chapter, as we found 
it in other countries. : 


CHRISTIANITY 


It is interesting to know that Christianity can be better promoted in 
China than in probably any other country of the Far East, because China 
really has no religion—Confucianism being more a code of ethics, and his 
wise sayings handed down as from a great scholar; Taoism having lost 
most of its adherents, and in its depraved condition of today appealing 
mostly to the ignorant; and Buddhism losing its hold on the people 
because of its having no concentrated doctrine but rather a mixture of 
ancestral worship, a perverted form of Lamaism, and unintelligible 
Sanscrit. 

Because it is so interestingly portrayed, I will copy from an authofity 
on this introduction of Christianity in China. 

“There are traditions that Christianity reached China before the end 
of the first century of the Christian Era, when Ashvagosha in the court 
of Kanishka was converted, and when a life of Buddha, who was con- 
founded with Jesus Christ, was written. This life was the basis of 
Edwin Arnold’s ‘Light of Asia.’ 

“While Western Christians were hard at work converting Europe, 
the Nestorian Christians set about the conversion of Asia, at first from 
their original seat of Antioch; and soon they had established bishops in 
Syria, Babylon, Bagdad, India, Central Asia, and China. There is a 


good reason to believe that Nestorian missionaries had reached China as 
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early as A.D. 500. Alopen, a Nestorian missionary, with a band of 
followers, one of whom was an Ethiopian, went to Sianfu, the then capital 
of China, in 635. The presence of the Nestorian missions in Sianfu is 
attested by the Nestorian Stone, bearing an inscription of 3500 words, 
consisting of a statement concerning the being of God, the sin of men, 
the coming and teaching of Christ, and the work of Christian missionaries. 
When Marco Polo was in China during the Mongol dynasty, he found 
many Nestorian Christians. 

“Che Franciscan mission began in China in the early part of the 14th 
century, when John of Monte Corvino was received by Kublai Khan and 
built a church in Cambaluc, where he remained 36 years, and ‘converted 
more than thirty thousand infidels.’ Monte Corvino was an immediate 
disciple of St. Francis of Assisi and is regarded as the first Roman 
Catholic missionary to China. 

“Francis Xavier began his mission work in Japan, going there at the 
suggestion of a Japanese convert he had made in Malacca. In Japan 
he constantly met with the objection ‘If yours is the right religion why 
have the Chinese, from whom we get our civilization, not accepted it?’ 
He took the hint and began to make arrangements for a mission to China, 
going first to Malacca to get letters of introduction from the Portuguese 
authorities. He returned to Macao and died on an island near Canton 
without having set foot on the mainland of China. 

“In 1583 the Jesuit Father Ricci brought clocks to China, a great 
novelty then, to present them to the Chinese authorities. On arriving 
at Peking, he taught mathematics and science as well as Christianity, 
and was highly honored by all who knew him. He died in 1610 at the 
age of 58. Ricci was followed by Fathers Schall and Verbiest, both 
brilliant men, who were put in charge of the astronomical board at Peking 
to reform the calendar. 

“From the time of Ricci to 1735, the Roman Church sent five hundred 
missionaries to China and the learned Jesuits gained high honors in the 
capital. At length a controversy arose over the question of ancestor 
worship, some insisting that these rites were mere civil forms while others 
denounced them as redolent of idolatry and superstition. This dispute 
was carried to Rome and back to China again, the issue being finally 
decided against the rites. This was one of the main causes for the ex- 
pulsion, shortly after 1735, of all Christian missionaries and the systematic 
persecution of Christians. Tho the Roman Catholic missionaries never 
definitely abandoned the Chinese field, their activities were limited until 
the opening of the treaty ports in 1842. 

“In 1807, Robert Morrison, the first British Protestant missionary 
to China, arrived in Canton. He was soon joined by Milne and together 
they translated the New Testament, and later the Old Testament, into 
Chinese. In 1823 Morrison’s great Chinese-English dictionary in six 
volumes was published, and became the key by which Chinese literature 
was afterwards made known to the world. 

“In 1830 the first American missionaries, Bridgman and Abeel, came 
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to China. These British and American missionaries soon founded 
hospitals and schools and distributed books and tracts wherever they went. 
As was the case with Roman Catholic missions, Protestant activity was 
limited until the opening of the treaty ports. Within a short time after 
this event, many of them, chiefy British and American, arrived, and as 
soon as opportunity offered pushed into the interior, where are now 
found many mission schools, hospitals, and some very worthy institu- 
tions.” 


Philippine Islands 


T is generally conceded by all visiting the Philippine Islands 
that the Filipino Church carrying out the old Spanish 
Catholic doctrines, and the Roman Catholic are the pre- 
vailing religions among the people. Since American occu- 
pation, tho, Protestantism has been introduced and is 
growing. 

There are a few Mohammedans in the islands who are 

mostly Moros, but there are many pagans who worship 

the peculiar little wooden images, but these are gradually being replaced 
by the crucifix, the symbol of Christianity. 

We had occasion to be the guests of a family who for many years have 
lived in Baguio, and they were most enthusiastic with the change brot 
about in the various parts of the islands where Christian missions had 
been established since Uncle Sam had become the guardian angel of this 
small country. 

Of course one must not lose sight of the fact that there are over 3,000 
islands, many of them homing the native jungle race, where few white 
people would or could live. 

Many of these islands are inhabited by black people, called Negritos, 
and who appear to be the earliest inhabitants of the islands. 

They are smaller than either the Igorrotes or the Christian Filipinos 
and stand at the bottom of the social scale. They live a very primitive 
life, living in the forests without any permanent abiding place, having 
nature for their religion and the heavenly bodies for their deities. 

The Igorrotes are another primitive people, they are called the head- 
hunters of the islands. They are copper colored, well developed and 
have long straight black hair. They make queer little modern images 
and set them up for gods. 
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HE Mlalaya people are mostly NIohammedans, there are a 
few Hindus, and the Chinese who live in this country are 
usually Buddhists. 

There are some beautiful Catholic and Protestant 
churches in Singapore, and a few of the larger cities, but 
in the most of the other parts of the Malay States we found 


5 the mosque more in evidence than a temple, especially in 


Kuala Lumpur, Kuala Kangsar, and Jahore. 

In Penang there are two Chinese temples; one of these, called the 
Great Temple, is as fine as any one we saw at any time in China, and it 
is kept in excellent condition. The other temple, called the Snake 
Temple, is so-named because around the altars and on the walls were a 
great number of bright green and yellow spotted snakes, seemingly 
harmless, but we are told weird tales of their coming out by the thousands 
at night. The natives claim they are sacred and that they can call them 
in from the surrounding hills, to purify the temple by spewing forth their 
venom about the place. “This venom is used as an antidote and a pre- 
ventive for the many ills or pestilences that may overtake the inhabitants. 

We found snake worship a common form of idolatry among several 
of the peoples in the Orient. The most common snake and at the same 
time the most venomous is the cobra, the bite of which causes almost 
immediate death. It is accordingly, therefore, held in peculiar veneration. 

They try to propitiate the poisonous species with offerings and sacrifices 
and they treat those which do not possess deadly fangs with the same 
amount of respect, because, in their ignorance and fear, they attribute 
to a benevolent instinct what is really only due to want of power. As if 
the actual presence of these dangerous reptiles were not sufficient to 
terrify the native, numerous books are filled with stories and fables about 
them, and pictures or images of them are met occasionally. 

These snake worshippers search for the hole where the snake is likely 
to be found and when they have found one they visit it from time to 
time, placing before it milk and bananas, which the snake is likely to 
fancy. 

If a snake happens to get into the house of a native, they do not turn it 
out nor kill it, but feed it plentifully and offer sacrifices to it daily. Many 
of these people have been known to keep deadly snakes for years in their 
houses or grounds, feeding and petting them, and even if the family were 
in danger of losing their lives, no one would lay a “‘sacrilegious” hand on 
such an honored inmate. We also found evidences of fish worship, 
which to us was just about as absurd as that of snake worship. 

The Malay people are quiet and a seemingly contented race. Whether 
it is because they are more fond of ease and comfort and are content 
with any ruler, wishing to exert themselves only as little as possible, for 
truly they are not a spirited people, or whether it is because they are 
good Mohammedans, remains a question for the foreigner to decide; for 
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Malaya is a land of the kris and they are thot to be a most piratical, 
treacherous people, but of all the countries in the Far East there seemed 
to be less unrest in Malaya than in any of the oriental lands we visited. 

‘l’o us, the object of most of the classes seemed to be to not covet the 
other man’s goods nor desire any particular position in life, but to work 
only for their own living, and thus they seem to find happiness. 

The Mohammedans here do not take their hats off and expose their 
heads, considering it rude to do so; thus they refuse to take off their hats 
before anybody, but their fasting and other manners are similar to the 
Mohammedans of other countries and their mosques were quite as 
beautiful as we saw elsewhere. 

Privation and suffering is a part of their training, for they claim that 
by thus enduring suffering voluntarily themselves, they can be more able 
to sympathize truly with the suffering. 

Out of Kuala Lumpur, at Batu Caves, we met the first of the so-called 
“holy men” of the Far East. In China we had learned of the Chinese 
mendicants, a class of beggars who simulated suffering, but these ‘‘holy 
men’’ of the South who live in the caves or in huts by the roadside, are 
a distinct type all to themselves. 

The Batu Caves are great excavations in the rocks several hundred 
feet high where some river in early time has gnawed its way thru the 
solid rock, leaving terraces of alluvium as its bed is deepened, in which 
are found grottos and columns formed of the remains. Many have 
openings to the sky far above the floor, and thru these holes swarm great 
numbers of bats, and as you approach the caves, if the stench is not too 
much to bear, you immediately encounter the inhabitants of the caves— 
these holy men of Batu, half-starved looking beings, sitting on the bare 
cool stones, silently reading with only a brief loin cloth serving for their 
attire. 

They eke out a mere existence, eating only the simplest and scantiest of 
food, with which they are supplied from the surrounding villagers. 

Crowds of naked children, the future generation of Malaya, met us 
at the entrance to the steps leading up into the caves and posed for 
pictures just to receive a few coppers less in value than our one cent piece. 

These holy men burn incense and oil tapers, and will retain one position 
for hours as the penalty for a sin committed by one who comes to them 
for counsel. 

The book they apparently study from, our guide told us, is a mixture 
of the Koran and early imaginary Malay legends, since the country 
seems to have no recorded history; it being a wilderness with luxuriant 
jungles. 

Their deities are in the rocks, believing that the men of long ago are 
engraved in images within the solid rock, tho one notices the absence of 
antiquities or statues in Malaya, and the nearest to an image that could 
be found by an imaginary mind is found in the stalagmites or stalactites 
which are formed by the dripping of water from the rocks and bear some 
resemblance to carvings, only if viewed by the eye of faith. They believe 
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that some day, probably their judgment day, the rocks will all break 
asunder and living beings that have been entombed for eons and eons 
will come forth. 


Siam 


UDDHISM is Siam’s state religion. The king is the 
| protector of that faith, of which nearly all the people are 
adherents. But all forms of religion—Christianity, Mo- 
hammedanism, Hinduism, etc., are not only tolerated, but 
the government shows itself favorably disposed to each 
incoming new faith by granting lands for building churches 
and otherwise giving encouragement of different kinds. 
It is a significant fact and worthy of notice, that in Siam 
there has never taken place religious persecution of any kind whatever. 

From certain stone monuments and old images of Buddha, which have 
been recently discovered, we learn that Buddhism was first introduced 
into Siam between the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era, 
directly from India, in the same Mahayana form—the Great Vehicle 
School—which prevails today in Tibet, China, and Japan. In 1044, 
however, there was introduced a Siamese translation of the compendium 
of Buddhism, containing the doctrines of the Hinayana School—the 
Small Vehicle School—compiled by King Parakkamabahn of Ceylon, and 
there thenceforth began to prevail these now form doctrines, which 
finally brought Siam over into the fold of Southern Buddhism, in which 
Burma, Ceylon, and Cambodia also find themselves. 

In Siam it is the prevailing rule that once during their life all men 
should go thru a period of discipline in a monastery. Hence the large 
number of monasteries (about 10,000) and the numerousness of their 
inmates (about 300,000). ‘The periods of time which men spend in a 
monastery are not uniform. Some spend between a month and a year, 
others their whole life. Some enter the monastery in their youth, before 
marriage, others in middle age, or even later. A large monastery in 
Bangkok holds two to three hundred monks. ‘These inmates of mon- 
asteries are accorded different ranks according to their attainment in 
scholarship or the length of time they have spent as monks. But they 
all shave their heads and wear the coarse yellow robe, and otherwise in 
their daily life have practically the same treatment: e.g. having only a 
morning and noon meal, and no solid food allowed in the afternoon. 
They pass most of their time in reading. 

The Siamese are devout Buddhists and the monks are held in vener- 
ation by them. Adolescence, marriage, death, the building of a house, 
change of residence, etc., are all celebrated with the presence of Brahmin 
or Buddhist monks. Each morning the Buddhist monks regularly make a 
round of calls at the houses of laymen, carrying their “begging bowls.” 
They come quitely and stand at each door, and, accepting an offering, as 
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quietly leave it, not even giving thanks—the idea being that they are not 
begging for the benefit of the beggar, but rather in order to call forth the 
spirit of thank-offering or charity on the part of the giver. 

In the dry season it is the custom for monks to make a long journey 
with the object of visiting other monasteries. ‘These itinerant monks are 
each accompanied by a boy known as a yom (attendant boy), who carries 
the requisites for the journey, and they go thru forest-covered districts 
in the interior. When tired, they set up a large umbrella which is carried 
by the boy, and rest under it, and at night they cover the umbrella with 
a large piece of cloth and turn it into a tent, under which they sleep. 

Practically all the people of Siam are Buddhists. ‘True, many other 
religions are represented in the country, but the number of adherents to 
these does not amount, taking them altogether, to more than a small part 
of the total population. Of those primitive people who may be classed 
as spirit worshippers, there are perhaps a quarter of a million; some 
Chinese Confucianists are to be found in colonies here and there, and 
the dwellings of a few Christians cluster round the habitations and 
churches of the missionaries, while in one small district Brahmanism 
still obtains in its ancient forms. None of these religions, however, are 
gaining ground, their influence is practically unfelt and their varied con- 
tinuance in the land is due solely to the extraordinary spirit of tolerance 
which Buddhism inculcates in its followers. 

During the 2,465 years which have passed since the Buddha lived on 
earth, according to Siamese history, his teaching has had an enormous 
influence over the greater part of Asia, of the population of which con- 
tinent nearly two-thirds, or over 500 millions of men, now follow, in 
one form or another, the “Teacher of the Law.” It is not to be expected, 
however, that so great a section of the human family can be found un- 
divided on the vexed subject of religious faith, and Buddhism is split up 
into branches and sects without number, the members of which regard 
each other with a rancor second only to that which seems to animate some 
Christian sectarians. 

Every Buddhist country possesses its versions of the life of the Buddha, 
and also its mass of legend connected therewith, somewhat at variance 
with each other in detail but not much so as to the main points. 

The Siamese conception of the Universe is drawn from the pages of the 
Trai Phum or “Three Places,” namely the Earth, the Heavens, and the 
Hells. There is no attempt therein to explain a beginning of things, but 
a start is made with the announcement that the whole of space is, and has 
ever been, occupied by an infinite number of cosmic groups, all alike and 
each one containing a world of men with heavens and hells and also other 
worlds inhabited by more or less manlike creatures. ‘These groups are 
continually, though at immense intervals of time, being destroyed in 
rotation by fire, water, or wind, and are as continually being formed 
again by reason of the gradual reappearance of imperfections and re- 
crudescence of earthly desires causes all the reappearance of the conditions 
and adjuncts of material existence. 
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The mass of the people know little or nothing of the Trai Phum but 
glean their knowledge of the universe from ancient stories, also from the 
sermons of the monks and from realistic pictures of the delights of heaven 
- and the pains of hell which they see on the walls of every temple. Among 
the educated classes it has long been denied that the Trai Phum contains 
the teachings of the Buddha or that it is anything more than an elaborate 
fabrication raised by generations of meditative friars upon a foundation 
of Brahman legend. 

The Buddhist philosophy altogether denies the existence of the soul 
as understood or imagined by Christians, but maintains that upon the 
death of the individual everything that constituted the “self” of the in- 
dividual is dispersed, broken up and annihilated, and that nothing 
remains except the merit or demerit accumulated during the existence of 
the individual, to the making of which every act and thought of the life 
which has passed has contributed, no matter how trivial or grave such 
act and thought may have been. It is supposed that this abstract quality 
of merit or demerit, called Karma, being dissipated at death, is reprecipi- 
tated to form the next link in the chain of existence, the nature and 
condition of that link being decided by the kind and degree of the Karma. 

The monks live in the wats or temples or monasteries, and they pass 
peaceful and secluded lives in them. They do nothing, however, to 
prevent the decay of a wat, and thus as one finally ceases to be habitable 
they move on to another, for to build a new wat is accounted one of the 
surest ways to make a personal merit, but to repair one which someone 
else has made is considered merely to increase the merit of that other, and 
add nothing to their own. 

Fortunately, not so many years ago, it was decided that for a son to 
repair the wat his father had built was a good action and increased the 
family merits, and so of late years many of the fine old wats or temples - 
have been receiving attention and thus will escape the complete de- 
struction which would naturally follow in a space of time. 

The adoration of the sacred footprint has from the beginning of the 
Buddhist religion been characteristic of the Siamese, Burmese, and Sin- 
ghalese. 

Long after the departure of the Buddha from this world and from the 
circle of existence, certain footprint-like marks which were discovered in 
various parts of India, revealing some real or fancied traces, came to be 
revered as the footprints of the Buddha in much the same manner as the 
so-called footprints on the top of the Mount of Olives, in the Mosque of 
Omar at Jerusalem, and in other places, are locally worshipped as those 
of Jesus Christ. 

The various tribes of Siamese each have a different religion. Some of 
these people live in the wildest state in the mountains, others in the 
jungle, and others living on the plains, as our North American Indian 
in Arizona, etc. 

These people are mostly spirit worshippers. 

Their religion is of the vaguest and most rudimentary character, con- 
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sisting of little more than the occasional placation of a god called Kaye 
(the controller of thunder) and of a hazy idea of a paradise and a place 
of eternal punishment, neither of which seems in any way to affect the 
shaping of their earthly lives. 

The religion of another tribe consists of a vague form of spirit worship. 
They have no idea of a Supreme Being or God but believe in the con- 
tinuance of existence after death and that the spirits of the dead haunt 
certain places and have power to molest the living. 

The flying lizard, supposed to bring the soul to newborn infants, is 
held sacred, as are sharks and crocodiles. Malevolent spirits, such as the 
Spirit of Thunder and of Storms, are recognized and are propitiated with 
offerings of food. Any knowledge of witch-doctoring that this tribe has, 
has apparently been borrowed from neighboring inhabitants of Cambodia. 

The Annamese continue to practice the religion for which their fore- 
fathers suffered exile, and those of Bangkok are also nearly all of the 
same faith. It seems that in former days the Roman Catholic missionaries 
in Siam found ready converts in the Annamese prisoners of war, and 
that in addition to the rudiments of Christianity, they taught them also 
the elements of military discipline, thereby changing them from a miser- 
able crowd of slaves, reluctantly bearing arms in the service of their 
conquerors, into an orderly and useful body of troops; whereupon the 
king, much pleased with this arrangement, ordered that all prisoners 
subsequently taken in the Annamese wars should be handed over to the 
missionaries for conversion and for inclusion in the ranks of the Christian 
soldiers. 

The religion of one tribe that has adopted Buddhism expresses itself 
in the propitiation, by sacrifice, of the evil spirits by which they believe 
themselves to be surrounded and jealously watched in all their under- 
takings. ‘The ranks of these spooks being constantly recruited from the 
ghosts of departed tribesmen, propitiation is an increasingly arduous 
business, the more so as misfortune of any kind is invariably attributed 
to the malevolence of some neglected spirit. Most villages have a meet- 
ing-house in which sacrifices are offered, and here fowls, pigs and cattle 
are killed, cooked, and, after being offered to the spirits, eaten with gusto 
by the congregation, for the good of unfortunate individuals for whom 
prayers are desired or to secure the general welfare of the community. 
The identity of any spirit which it is desired to appease is usually dis- 
coverable, by the initiated, from a careful scrutiny of the fibres of a split 
stick. 

Their religion is the usual spirit worship, observed by means of sacrifice, 
by heavy eating and by the copious drinking of rough, strong spirit 
distilled from rice. They practice burial of the dead, and their custom of 
placing a white cock beside the corpse to do battle with the great lizard 
supposed to bar the passage of the soul to paradise may possibly denote 
some remote connection with the tribes far away to the west, on the 
other side of Burma. Once they had written characters but have lost 
them and they now use the Chinese. They also use the Chinese calendar. 
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The Kaw is a tribe of spirit worshippers, the spirits most considered 
being those of ancestors, supposed to return occasionally from some 
vague abode of the departed, situated somewhere in the West, and to 
frequent their former haunts, and, if not properly propitiated, they in- 
flict all sorts of ill upon their posterity. Each Kaw house has a ghost’s 
entrance, never to be used by mortal man and only on special occasions by 
mortal woman. Much sacrifice, with heavy eating and with drinking 
to extreme intoxication, accompanies all religious ceremonies. The dead 
are buried in coffins made from hollowed logs. The Kaw are free 
lovers before marriage. Some of the clans are monogamists, while in 
others the men have as many wives as they can support. The approaches 
to their villages are usually guarded by an archway of large bamboos 
which, it is supposed, prevents the entrance of specially malignant spirits. 

“The Siamese recognize the existence of an immense number of super- 
natural invisible kings, the ghosts of deceased men and women, and often 
of animals whose corporeal being, which, owing to some special cause had 
not been properly dissolved by death, and therefore they exist in a semi- 
human way for a period after death and they must be helped in one way 
or the other, else they will use their powers to prevent the schemes and 
desires of mankind.” 

Some claim they are in the form of ghosts or goblins or elves. Every 
house in Siam has its private spirit ; sometimes it is the ghost of a famous 
ancestor or again it may be a brownie or elf, little people whom they think 
were once the objects of worship in the dark ages. These may come in 
and settle themselves amongst the family and be the source of great 
concern from that time on in that household. 

There are fairies and demons and charms manufactured and sold, in 
fact hardly any action of everyday life is undertaken without some recog- 
nition of this supernatural influence. 

The firm and unshakable belief in the chain of past and future existence 
and in the temporary nature of heaven and hell, with which every 
Sia is imbued by his religion, robs death of most of its terrors for 

im. 

The services for the dead, because it is different from other religions, 
will be related here: , 

“After death the body is washed by the relatives, enshrouded in clean 
white cloth and, with a coin placed in the mouth for the payment of 
toll at the gates of Paradise, is placed in a coffin. During this ceremony 
a choir of monks intone sacred verses and formule impressing upon the 
survivors the vanity of worldly things and the sorrow and illusion of 
human life. A band also plays persistently to ward off evil spirits, and 
spasmodic lamentation is kept up, sometimes by persons hired for the 
purpose. The coffin, colored black and ornamented with silver paper 
trimmings or gold leaf, is then placed upon a bier in the principal room 
of the house and is watched by the relatives for one or two days and 
nights with intermittent accompaniment of music and holy recitations for 
the pacification of the ghost of the departed. During this time the rela- 
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tions of the deceased are “at home” to their friends and receive their 
condolences in return for light refreshments. “The watching ended, the 
body is usually carried to the temple where it is either cremated imme- 
diately or deposited until sufficient funds have been collected, and 
preparations made for a cremation suitable to the position of the deceased. 
Sometimes, however, the corpse is kept in the dwelling house for a period 
which may extend to many months. When the coffin is removed from 
the house, precautions are taken to confuse the ghost of the departed as 
to the direction taken. It is carried out through a hole made in the wall 
instead of through the usual exit, the bearers then march round the 
house several times before setting off for the temple, and finally carry 
the body three times round the funeral pyre before depositing it to be 
burnt. Thus the ghost, after its body has been destroyed, cannot find 
its way back to haunt its home but must go straightway to the place 
where it will await rebirth either in Heaven, Hell, or elswhere, according 
to the stock of merit acquired during life. 

“It is the desire of every Siamese to secure for himself as imposing a 
cremation as possible, and his sorrowing relations usually see that he gets 
it. In Bangkok there is a cremation season, falling about April or May, 
when an enormous amount of money is always spent upon the obsequies 
of those who have died during the past year. At this time the relations of 
a departed worthy, having invited all their acquaintances to the spot 
where the cremation is to be held, bring out the body and with the 
observance of carefully regulated ceremony, place it upon a funeral 
pyre, the height and magnificence of which vary with the opulence of the 
family. 

“Feasting, music, and theatrical performances continue for two days 
in temporary buildings erected for the purpose near the pyre, and on the 
second day the pyre is lighted, the relations and friends assisting the 
conflagration with burning tapers and scented combustibles. 

“Lotteries are held for which the tickets are free and the prizes 
numerous, money is scattered amongst the crowd of poor who attend, 
and at night a display of fireworks is given. ‘Thruout the proceedings 
choirs of monks intone homilies, and it is a point of honor to entertain 
with food and presents as large a choir as possible. The expenditure 
of money is, in fact, lavish to a degree, and it sometimes happens that the 
whole of a man’s estate is dissipated by his heirs in their endeavors to 
gratify his spirit with a sumptuous burning.” 

The cremations of deceased members of the royal families are events 
of the greatest importance, and are held at intervals of a few years, when 
all those of the royal blood and of those whom the king delighted to 
honor, who have died since the last ceremony, are cremated in succession 
upon a pyre of great magnificence. 

While in Bangkok, we were present at the funeral pyre of one of the 
relatives of the late King Rama VI. The ceremony had the nature of a 
public festival and had lasted then for over a month, during the whole 
of which time thousands of people were fed daily and entertained with 
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all manner of diversions at the royal expense. The body of a king or a 
deceased prince or of a very high noble is not laid in a coffin but is placed 
in a sitting position in a large urn of copper within a shell of gold and 
stands in state on an ornate pedestal in the principal room of the late 
owner’s house. Here it remains surrounded by the insignia and para- 
phernalia of the status and occupation of the departed, and by memorial 
wreaths, from the time of the death to that of cremation. 

Each stage of the final ceremony, the bringing of the body in procession 
to the spot where it is to be burnt, the placing of it upon the pyre, the 
lighting of the fire and the actual burning, and lastly the collection of 
the bones and ashes, is the affair of a separate day. 

At this time, because the King was preparing for the grand ball, and 
too, because it was not a near relative requiring his personal appearance, 
another member of ‘the household performed the task of lighting the 
funeral pyre, but had it been royalty of high rank, the King would have 
taken the most prominent part in all of the proceedings, lighting the 
funeral pyre with his own hand with sacred fire from one of the royal 
temples. The whole court, clad in mourning, is present at each function. 
On this occasion few relatives were present but many onlookers were 
there, as is their custom, and a few, like us, out of curiosity. 

The ashes of royalty which are collected after cremation, and preserved 
in small golden urns and on certain periodical occasions are produced 
and made the object of reverent ceremonies. The ashes of the common 
people are likewise collected after cremation by their relations and are 
preserved with much care in little urns, one or more of which may be 
seen in almost every house. Persons who die of cholera or other rapid 
and violent diseases are buried for a time and afterwards exhumed and 
burnt. Formerly it was usual to expose the bodies of paupers and crim- 
inals at the public crematorium where they were devoured by vultures 
and pariah dogs. This custom, which provided one of the stock sights 
for foreign visitors to Bangkok, has been done away with and all such 
bodies are now cremated. The public crematorium is situated just with- 
out the city wall, the gap in which giving access thereto is known as 


“The Gate of Ghosts.” 


Burma 


JJDDHISM is the religion of the Burmese; and Rangoon, 
where the great pagoda Shwe-Dagon is found, is to a 
Buddhist what Mecca is to a Mohammedan, and Benares 
is to a Hindu. 

Buddhism brot to Burma progression and a spirit of 
freedom and a respect for women, and the fact that it 
has no caste system has given the Burmese a higher place in 
the oriental countries than we are prone to believe. 

It is true there are Hindus as well as Mohammedans there, but the 
Buddhists are in the great majority. However, Buddhism is not in as 
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pure a state in Burma as it would be if it were not tainted with supersti- 
tion, which the Hindus are bound to influence in one way or the other. 

There are numerous pagodas in Burma, the Shwe-Dagon, the golden 
pagoda, previously described, being the most beautiful ot al]. Most of 
the pagodas are white or golden, and all are bell-shaped buildings taper- 
ing to an umbrella or spire-like top, containing hundreds of smal! golden 
or silver bells which produce a musical tinkling whenever the wind 
blows, and they contain millions of dollars in precious and semi-precious 
stones with which they are decorated. 

Within the entrance of each pagoda, which is usually built upon an 
elevated platform, is erected a Buddha, as the altar or shrine upon which 
offerings are made. We are told when a Buddha image is built there 
are beneath the foundation some of the relics of this teacher and founder 
of the faith. It seems he must have been made up of millions of bones 
in order to have a sufficient number to go around, for there are many 
representations of him all over the Orient. 

Again we find that pagodas are not kept in repair for, according to 
tradition, in order to prevent the admixture of Karma or merits, the 
common people cannot repair shrines built by royalty, or vice versa, 
and because the common people must have the consent of the founders 
to do so, and in most instances they have gone on to Nirvana centuries 
ago. 

In Burma we found each native has great reverence for the spirits 
which they believe live in the trees and mountains. They are called 
Nats and each family usually has a small shrine dedicated to some Nat 
in his home, for the Nats to the Burmese are very much like the evil 
spirits or good spirits are to the Chinese and Japanese—they must be 
placated. 

These Nats when used as a shrine are made of beautifully carved 
sandalwood and in the form of dancing figures, either male or female, 
or they may resemble a lovely peacock. There are something like thirty- 
five Nats and all must be pacified at one time or another. 

It was not unusual to see a native, carrying food in a basket on his head 
or on his shoulders, stop along his way under a tree and lift the basket 
high above his head, utter some supplication and pass on. 

Countless pilgrims come from all parts of Ceylon, China, Korea, Siam, 
and India, to Burma, for many Buddhists firmly believe that the Shwe- 
Dagon pagoda is the only pagoda known in Buddhism which is credited 
with containing the actual relics, not only of Gautama the Buddha of 
later years, but of the three Buddhas who preceded him in this world 
and whence he became endowed with the faculties of all. Therefore, it 
is the most venerable, the finest and most universally visited of all 
places of worship in that part of the world. 
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UDDHISMI is the religion of the beautiful island of Ceylon 

and the census shows that Buddhism prevails in greater 
number among the Singhalese than any other religion, it 
having been brot there (about 305 B.c.) by missionaries 
from Burma, India, China, and Japan. 

The present day Buddhism in Ceylon is rather a mixture 
of the original teachings of Buddha and Hinduism, but the 
Buddhists in Ceylon are considered a higher type in- 

tellectually and morally than those in India. While Buddhism does not 
recognize caste, yet a caste system does exist in Ceylon, one class of people 
being shunned as ‘outcasts’ and who live in utter exile and degradation. 
But on the whole the teachings of Buddha are recognized as the religious 
belief of the majority of the Singhalese. 

In Kandy is found one of the famous Buddhist temples of Ceylon, in 
which Buddha’s tooth is believed to be preserved. At least many Bud- 
dhists make long pilgrimages to see this priceless relic and worship at the 
shrine in which it is found, bringing to it jewels, gold and silver, fruits 
and flowers, and many all of their earthly possessions. "We met long 
processions of pilgrims between Colombo and Kandy, on their way to pay 
homage to this sacred place, and from there they then ascend Adam’s 
Peak, where Buddha is supposed to have made three visits, and on his 
last trip left a sacred footprint. 

This tooth in the temple at Kandy is very large, about two inches in 
length and an inch wide. It can be seen only by royal visitors, except 
during the month of August, at which time a religious ceremony is held 
and the public is shown this supposedly precious bit of the founder of 
Buddhism. 

A replica of the tooth may be seen in the museum at Colombo, and tho 
many Buddhists will admit it cannot possibly be genuine, yet the temple 
of the tooth at Kandy still remains one of the most revered places for 
worship to the Buddhist in Ceylon, and it remains a mystery to all. 


India 


N India everything is religion and religion is everything. I 

say this because the religions have been such a part in shap- 
ing the history of India and its effect upon the people has 
not only determined their thots and characters, but it has 
been the means of rising to the places a few have reached, 
or dragging the many down to the lowest depths of 
despair. 

In America, religion with us is first and foremost an 
affair and belief, and dogma. It is a personal matter and in no way 
effects one’s rights and duties as a citizen and so, save in the rarest cases, 
it has nothing to do with a profession or business career; here, people 
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of different faiths or no faith at all mix freely together in the home or 
in business, but in India, a man’s whole life is profoundly conditioned 
and effected by the faith he professes, in most cases is, and in many cases 
must be, the taith in which he has been born. His place in society, his 
dress, his education, the way in which he inherits and holds property, his 
marriage, and, to some extent, even his profession—all depend upon 
his religion. 

In India, it is far wider, embracing indeed a certain amount of creed, 
but including also a very large amount of social custom and ordered con- 
duct of life. It is this which makes the strength of the Indian religions. 
They involve a most intricate network of law and custom and of im- 
memorial usage and social observance, which effects their members from 
the cradle to the grave. To break the bonds which a man’s religion 
represents means the giving up of all that is dear as well as sacred, and 
the beginning of a new and friendless life. 

In India, there are as many religions as there are races, and its history 
has been very largely religious history. 

Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism—these are the three 
religions of India. 

The Parsees, the prosperous inhabitants of Bombay, have a religion 
of their own, that of Zoroaster, brot from Persia, which differs from the 
East Indian religion in many respects, of which I will speak later. 


HINDUISM 


Hinduism was originally Vedism, or the worship of nature, the chief 
gods being rain, fire, and sun. 

‘The Vedas, the sacred books of the Hindu, belong to the dawn of 
history in India, and they form the chief record of the time at which they 
were composed. 

Then came Brahmanism, introducing the idea of a universal spirit 
which pervades everything, men, gods, and the visible world, by its many 
manifestations. Brahma is one god but having three personalities. 
Brahma, according to tradition, is supposed to have been born of a water 
lily, therefore the reason why we find the image of Brahma often seated 
in a lotus flower, as well as the Buddha seated likewise, for some followers 
of Buddha claim he is the incarnation of Brahma. Brahma was origin- 
ally considered as having been born with five heads, but he outraged 
the wife of Siva to such an extent that he avenged himself by cutting off 
one of the heads, and thus we find Brahma now represented with four 
heads, a four-faced god with as many arms, and holding in his four hands 
a book of manuscript containing parts of the Veda, a pot for holding 
water, a rosary, and a spoon. 

The swan is the symbol consecrated to him, particularly is this emblem 
very much in evidence at Elephanta, the caves out of Bombay on Ele- 
phanta Island. 

He is considered the god of fates, master of life and death, and en- 
dowed with supreme eternal power. Tho the word “Brahma” is usually 
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referred to as “he,” yet it is merely a neuter noun and considered the 
symbol of everything in existence. 

Brahma is the author of the Veda, which consists of four books, and 
therefore he is regarded by all Brahmans as the great teacher of India. 
The worship of Brahma is believed to be the oldest religion in India, they 
adopting Buddha as one of the many incarnations of Brahma, this being 
done to bring about a compromise when Buddhism was introduced in 
India. Tho certain learned Brahmans will tell you that the incarnation 
of Buddha has not yet taken place, when he does appear they claim he will 
teach atheism to all; he will lead even the gods into sin; there will be 
no caste system; starvation will prevail, and great plagues will visit the 
land, in fact, so little virtue will occur on the earth, all practicing vice 
to such an extent, that there will be no one who will receive merits 
sufficient to insure a home or existence in the next world. 

The early Brahmans jealously treasured the Veda, claiming that should 
anybody of any other caste read even the title page, he should be im- 
mediately beheaded, and the few Brahmans of those days who were able 
to read these sacred books did so mostly in a whisper in secret places. 

These four books of Veda, claimed to have been written by Brahma 
himself, on pages of gold, are now being encouraged to be read, and rich 
Brahmans make it a point to aid this study by offering prizes and other 
rewards to students of them, but, sorry to say, too many of the people 
find it a tedious kind of study, and again poverty prevents many from 
taking it up, while the great majority are prevented by sheer indifference 
and laziness. 

There is such a conflict in India between the real Brahmans and the 
modern Hindus that it is a difficult thing to be able to distinguish often 
just who are the true Brahmans and who are the Hindus; a similar con- 
dition is related in our subject of Shintoism and Buddhism in Japan. 

Everyone in India knows there is a difference between Hinduism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, \Johammedanism, and Christianity, yet it is 
most difficult to say what a Hindu really is—difficult for one reason 
because the religion as understood and practiced in a country village is 
very different from the religion taught in the various colleges—difficult 
also because Hinduism is hardly a religion in our sense of the word. It 
includes many creeds. It is not appropriate to speak of Hinduism as 
a faith, because it means, rather, the accepted manner of life of those 
born within certain castes in India, for the Hindu faith does not seem 
nearly so important as the status. 

If you ask a Hindu today whether he believes in one God or many, 
he will tell you that he believes in one god but with many manifestations. 

His religion conditions his whole life; it is the most powerful force in 
India and it remains to be seen how it will fare in the struggle with the 
political ideals of the rest of the world. 

Apparently the first Brahmans practiced the purer cult, but afterwards 
their descendants reduced it to the lowest of idolatry by adoring images 
and statues which were intended only as the emblems of the objects of 
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their worship, and it must have been at that period, whenever that was, 
that modern Hinduism of today became the power it is, and the two 
beliefs still exist. 

All thru India we saw the greatest form of superstition, side by side 
with the most wonderfully refined system of philosophy. The philosoph- 
ical Brahman contends that it is ridiculous to inculcate into the common 
and uneducated people the subtler forms of doctrine, hence the various 
forms, of idolatrous worship. ’ : 

A third creed, called the religion of the Jains, of which little is known, 
pans from the Brahmans and Hindus, mention of which will be made 

ater, 

The Brahmans are considered to be the highest caste of the Hindus 
and there are seven subdivisions of Brahmans which are said to have 
derived their origin from seven penitents, personages of high antiquity 
and purity who rebuked the gods themselves for their debaucheries. 

The great mass of the Brahmans pay equal veneration to the three 
parts of the mysterious trinity, but some attach themselves more par- 
ticularly to one person of the triple god head. Thus the Vishnuites are 
distinguished by an orange-colored dress, and the mark, called “nama” 
on their foreheads. ‘The devotees of Siva wear the lingam, and are dis- 
tinguished from the former by their great abstemiousness. A true 
Brahman should pass thru four stages: 

First. His duty of the young novice. During this period he learns to 
read and write and study the Vedas, becoming familiar with the various 
caste systems, its privileges and non-privileges; he must be taught the 
right to ask alms, to be exempted from taxes and from corporal and 
capital punishment. Flesh and eggs they are not allowed to eat, and the 
leather skins of animals must not be touched by them. ‘The flesh is for- 
bidden because all animal life is considered sacred, and eggs must not be 
eaten because to break the egg shell will liberate and possibly destroy the 
germ of a future existence. 

Second. The second stage begins with his marriage. Marriage seems 
to be a necessary requirement. His duties become more numerous and 
he must have regular periods for cleanliness, as bathing, fasting, etc. He 
must enter active commercial life and engage in some regular employ- 
ment. 

Third. His third stage is known as that of “inhabitants of the forest,” 
which is not much observed in the present day by many Brahmans. 
This is a period when each Brahman, having reached the second stage, 
retires to the forest and exists on the green herbs and fruits of nature; 
spends the time studying the Vedas, bathing, morning, noon, and night, 
and practices all sorts of rigid penances, such as exposing himself to the 
hot sun for long periods; staying out uncovered in the downpour of rain 
for hours; in the cold season wearing few or wet garments, and suffering 
cold to the extreme, or holding their breath for great periods of time. 

Having suffered these punishments, and feeling he has atoned for any 
or all sins previously committed, or that might be committed in the future, 
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he leaves the forest and returns to his fourth stage, in wae new and 
more severe penances are to be performed. 

This all brings him to the participation of divine nature. 

It was the Brahmans who preserved the traditional hymns and poems 
before they were committed to writing. When the Buddhists and Jains 
arose, it was the Brahmans who would not allow Hinduism to be sub- 
merged or even greatly changed, and when the Mohammedan conquest 
seemed to indicate the total absorption of their faith, it was the Brahmans 
who, by tightening and preserving caste system, enabled Hinduism to 
survive. ‘loday Brahmans will often tell you their social and political 
privileges have somewhat diminished, but their intellectual superiority 
has more than made up for the loss. 

Modern Hinduism is a degenerate form of Brahmanism and its super- 
stitions have nothing like it in the history of religions. Hinduism 
really presents three periods: the first is the Vedic age and clearly reveals 
the nature worship of primitive days, the sun, fire, winds, and rain 
being the principal elements. “These deities were addressed in beautiful 
language as the senders of all blessings and not to be propitiated by bloody 
sacrifices. “Thru the Vedic hymns runs the suggestion of a supreme 
being and creator of all, and the one world soul in all its manifestations 
is reflected in the soul of man whose destiny is to be reunited with it. 

The second period or step in the development of Hinduism is the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, or the transmigration of souls. The soul, 
after death of its temporary possession, must be born again in some 
material semblance, in order that it may complete the work left un- 
finished in some previous state of existence and it must repeat the same 
experience and be reborn again and again until its task is accomplished 
and perfection attained. 

The third period of Hinduism changes everything. The Vedic hymns 
are not included; childish fancies and imaginary legends take their place. 
Reverence, dignity, and simplicity of worship have vanished, each sect 
worshipping a particular deity, and each devotee worshipping one god 
under many names, and this briefly stated, is the state in which modern 
Hinduism in India is today. 

At present there are in India several Hindu schools.teaching the phi- 
losophy of Hinduism as they interpret it from the early days and they all 
agree in the main on the particular questions involved, and which in 
brief will be given here. 

“The philosophy of Hinduism is almost altogether occupied with 
those questions for which a religious solution is generally sought, namely, 
the origin and destiny of man, and his relation to the supreme being or 
the absolute. ‘There are six schools of this philosophy, namely the 
Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimansa and Vedanta. ‘Their 
object is to prescribe rules by which man may be delivered from the 
bondage of ignorance and be absorbed into the deity. Their doctrine of 
the soul as something eternal and inextinguishable, distinct from mind, 
senses, and body, yet sharing in the merit or guilt of good or bad deeds, 
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the latter of which are caused by ignorance of what is best and highest, 
is identical. ‘They all teach the doctrine of metempsychosis and accept 
the authority of the Vedas. ‘There is complete agreement among them 
as to how ignorance is to be gradually eliminated and right apprehension 
acquired; to this end the Scriptures must be studied and clearness of 
intellect and heart secured by sacrifices, almsgiving, pilgrimages, and 
the repetition of sacred words.” 

Its members believe in the one all-prevailing god. They have a 
reverence for Christ as a teacher; they denounce polygamy, caste system, 
child marriage, and idolatry, and it is this form of Hinduism that the 
so-called “Swami,” who come to our shores, introduce as a Hindu cult 
or centre of thot. ; 

Tagore, one of the courageous teachers and philosophers of India, is 
one who is trying to rebuild the religion of his country and establish 
confidence for his people in the eyes of the Christian world, thru these 
teachings. But the Hinduism one learns mostly of when in India, is 
a degraded form which embraces every kind of vice and debasing methods 
imaginable. 

I will briefly relate a few of these superstitions we learned from the 
natives during our studies of Hindu life in the many places we visited 
while in India. 

Each man may have as many wives as he desires, and when one 
realizes that a Hindu woman is considered about the basest thing of 
life, one can readily understand how much happiness she could obtain 
with that state of affairs. Also, a Hindu woman cannot rise in life to 
any position and she must live thru thousands of incarnations to ever 
reach the first step of animal life. She has no chance of ever reaching 
Nirvana (state of perfection), except thru servile relations with men. 
But the most hopeless of all the Hindu women are the millions of widows 
who are not permitted to remarry and become social outcasts as the 
result. 

It is not possible in these few pages to relate the history of all the deities 
which thrive in Hinduism, or the strange legends told about them, for 
we were told by an authority, tho it seems rather exaggerated, that in 
India there were over three hundred million idols which are the object 
of worship. At any rate there are so many, one goes away with the 
idea it must be true. Not only in temples are there hundreds of the idols 
which one meets with at every step in India, but statues along the road- 
ways, at entrances of villages, near rivers, in market places, beneath trees, 
at shrines, in the homes, on the summits of steep rocks, mountains, and 
hills, in fact, one cannot travel any distance without he encounters a great 
variety of idols along the roadway. 

They are often adorned with bright colors; contain semi-precious 
stones set about their heads, and their eyes, mouth, and ears are often 
made of gold. 

The god Brahma is considered of the highest rank, and therefore it 
will be the only one that time will permit me to describe. 


we 
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As stated previously, Brahma is supposed to have issued originally 
from a Hower; born with five heads, but lost one of them in a single 
combat. Later we find in the development of Hinduism, that Brahma 
is represented as one impersonal being which embraces everything—his 
three manifestations being Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, 
and Siva the Destroyer. 

Brahma the Creator is the one generally represented as having four 
heads, holding in his four arms a manuscript, a spoon, a rosary, and a- 
vessel of water. Vishnu the Preserver, a single body but having four 
hands, holds in the one hand a quoit, in another a shell, in another a 
club, and in the fourth a lotus flower. 

Vishnu receives the least attention as a matter of worship among the 
modern Hindus, for he is too much of an idea, a conception the average 
ignorant Hindu knows nothing of. 

Vishnu is represented as the redeemer and preserver of all that exists, 
and so for that reason he is credited with having gone thru many incar- 
nations, the principal ones being in the form of a fish; a pig; a tortoise; 
a monster, half man and half lion; a dwarf; as Rama, the famous hero 
of the epic poem; in the form of a horse, and in the form of Buddha, 
and he is expected to go thru more. 

Siva, the Destroyer and Reproducer, holds in his four hands a trident, 
an antelope, a noose, and adrum. He is the continuing force of nature, 
the worship of him being very popular, perhaps more so than any other 
idol in India. He is less human and a more mystical god than Vishnu. 
As a destroyer he is represented under a horrible form in allusion, no 
doubt, to the power which he possesses of destroying everything. In the 
temples you find the Lingam, the emblem of Siva, in the form of a 
rounded stone, encircled by a ring of clay. 

Siva had much trouble in finding a wife; but having done a long and 
austere penance in the desert, Parvata was so touched that he finally con- 
sented to give him in marriage his daughter Parvati. Her name was 
Kali or Durga the Terrible, also she is called Devi. Kali is represented as 
a black bloodthirsty one, a monster with grotesque face, a red tongue 
reaching to the waist, and as holding a bloody sword and a human head, 
and is far more important than Siva. She demands the sacrifice of human 
or animal life to appease her anger. It is stated she is the devil in Siva 
and causes him to haunt burying grounds and behead and rob the de- 
ceased, and bring home the skulls for her personal adornment. One finds 
temples dedicated to her in many places, and all of them, like Kalighat, 
at Calcutta, reek with blood. 

She can be seen in the many temples where she stands in all her 
grotesque attitude being pacified by the worshippers slaughtering goats 
(formerly children were sacrificed), or flinging wads of fat and oil at 
her, or strewing freshly cut flowers about her image to appease her wrath. 
Also she is depicted in many places as giving herself up continually to 
carnal pleasures. 

Siva and Kali had two sons—-Ganesh and Kartika. Ganesh is repre- 
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sented as having a fat body, disproportional limbs, an elephant’s head, 
and with a rat at his feet. Kartika is the god of war and cares for nothing 
but weapons and his ambitions are solely to be the leader of and in wars. 
Ganesh is a great favorite and is venerated by Hindus of all sects. He 
is worshipped for, good luck or success and is always the first god to be 
worshipped at public ceremonies and one always finds this idol in all the 
frequented places. He is considered the god of learning and, as his name 
implies, the god of obstacles, so no Hindu will begin a serious undertaking 
without first seeking to propitiate him. He is said to have given himself 
up entirely to meditation and to have never married. 

Why this elephant’s head, you ask? This is the story and you may 
believe it as much as I. 

The first time that his mother Kali saw him, she reduced his head to 
ashes by the brilliancy of her look. Siva, on learning this misfortune, 
and being sorely grieved at having a son without a head, considered 
earnestly how he might provide him with this eminently useful member. 
With this intent he sent his servants with orders to cut off the head of 
the first living creature they met sleeping with the face turned towards 
the north, and to bring it to him. An elephant happened to be the first 
creature they perceived in this position, and following Siva’s instructions 
they cut off the animal’s head and hurried back with it to their master. 
Siva took it and fitted it on his son’s neck and since then Ganesh has 
preserved the shape under which he is still represented. 

The elephant’s head, and also the rat, are probably emblems of pru- 
dence, sagacity, and forethought, which the Hindus attribute to this 
divinity. 

I wish my mind were equipped to such an extent that I could picture 
to you in words some of the religious processions it was our privilege to 
witness while in India. The Hindus are great observers of the heavenly 
bodies. Rajahs and Maharajahs spending a great part of their time in 
the study of the sun, moon, and stars, some of them maintaining elaborate 
equipment of astronomical instruments. 

The influence the astronomer had among these people is evidenced in 
many ways, for as long ago as the ninth century the city of Amber, India, 
six miles from Jaipur, was one of the greatest fortresses of its time. It 
is now a deserted city and, today, like some phantoms of the past, the 
ruins of the once beautiful palaces, temples, and forts stand as monuments 
to those who once dreamed, and worked, and lived there. Yet this re- 
mains a deserted city as the result of the confidence the Maharajah had 
in his astronomer, in which the ruler was advised to leave Amber, take 
all his household and subjects with him, to a more distant place, for the 
stars revealed the fact that a great pestilence would soon visit Amber 
and destroy them all. 

Acting upon the advice of this great one who had for months been 
consulting the stars, this city of many thousands of inhabitants was 
abandoned and Jaipur was the place selected as the royal home. 

And today we still find the same influence prevailing over all India. 
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The changes of the moon, and appearances or disappearances of the stars, 
or a meteor falling to the earth, calls for a special ceremony. Many 
times during the year, certain feast days, and as many fast days, are 
observed. The days of the new and full moon, as well as the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth, are considered lucky. The thirteenth day of the 
moon is unlucky. Siva’s night, the fourteenth, is an important feast day 
for all. The ninth day of the month and the ninth month in the lunar 
calendar are all unlucky days; the anniversary of the death of a father or 
mother, ad infinitum. 

There is not a single temple of any kind in India which does not have 
at least one procession. ‘The wedding processions are going on at all 
times, but more especially at the period of the new moon or full moon. 
Let me describe to you one of these religious processions. 

On such occasions, the idols are placed on huge massive cars supported 
on four large solid wheels, not made, like our wheels, with spokes and 
felloes. A big beam serves as the axle, and supports the car proper, which 
is sometimes fifty feet in height. The thick blocks which form the base 
are carved with images of men and women in the most indecent attitudes. 
Several stages of carved planking are raised upon this basement, gradually 
diminishing in width until the whole fabric has the form of a pyramid. 

On the days of procession, the car is adorned with colored calicoes, 
costly cloths, green foliage, garlands of flowers, etc. ‘The idol, clothed 
in the richest apparel and adorned with its most precious jewels, is placed 
in the middle of the car, beneath an elegant canopy. Thick cables are 
attached to the car, and sometimes more than a thousand persons are 
harnessed to it. A party of dancing girls are seated on the car and 
surround the idol. Some of them fan the idol with fans made of peacocks’ 
feathers; others wave yak tails gracefully from side to side. Many other 
persons are also mounted on the car for the purpose of directing its move- 
ments and inciting the multitude that drags it to continued efforts. All 
this is done in the midst of tremendous tumult and confusion. In the 
crowd following the procession men and women are indiscriminately 
mixed up, and liberties may be taken without entailing any consequences. 

The procession advances slowly. J'rom time to time a halt is made, 
during which a most frightful uproar of shouts and cries and whistlings 
is kept up. The courtesans, who are present in great numbers on these 
solemn occasions, perform obscene dances; while, as long as the procession 
continues, the drums, trumpets, and all sorts of musical instruments give 
forth their discordant sounds. On one side sham combatants armed 
with naked sabres are to be seen fencing with one another; on another 
side, one sees men dancing in groups and beating time with small sticks; 
and somewhere else people are seen wrestling. Finally, a great number of 
devotees crawl slowly before the car on hands and knees. Those who have 
nothing else to do shriek and shout so that even the thunder of the great 
Indra striking the giants would not be heard by them. But in order to 
form a proper idea of the terrible uproar and confusion that reigns among 
this crowd of demoniacs, one must witness such a scene. 
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The Hindu believes thoroly in metempsychosis or the transmigration 
of souls. ‘This belief that evil proceeds from antecedent evil and good 
from good, and the penalty must be suffered in succeeding existences, 
whether of animal or human, forms one of the chief parts of their religion. 

“At first the doctrine of metempsychosis appears to have been limited 
to the successive transmigration of the soul into various human bodies. 
Later on, however, it received a new expansion, viz., that the souls 
could migrate to the bodies of beasts and to all material objects. The 
Platonic philosophers, who were ridiculed for assuming that the soul 
of a king might enter the body of a monkey, or that of a queen the body 
of a grasshopper, tried to evade the difficulty by reducing the doctrine of 
its primitive simplicity, that is to say, by limiting the transmigration 
of the souls of men to human bodies and those of beasts to their own 
species. 

**The first doctrinal article admitted by the Hindus is common to the 
Pythagoreans; namely, that sin ought to be punished and virtue re- 
warded. This, of course, does not usually take place in the present life, 
since very often vice is triumphant and virtue crushed. In order to 
remedy this, the gods, who hold the destinies of men in their hands, 
have decreed that he who during his lifetime has been an unbeliever, a 
thief, a murderer, etc., shall be born again a creeping insect, a wild 
animal, an outcast, blind, poor, etc. 

“Their notions of pollution pervade everything; so the Hindus believe 
that a soul after death retains some of the stains and impurities contracted 
in preceding generations, just as an earthen vessel retains for a long time 
the odor of any strong liquor which it has contained. This article of 
belief is illustrated by the example of a woman who had been a fish in an 
earlier generation, and who, tho really a woman in the present, still 
retained, it is said, an odor which betrayed her first origin. It is necessary, 
therefore, that a long succession of generations should cleanse the soul 
from all the impurities which have polluted it in generations preceding— 
impurities which will increase indefinitely if people continue to lead 
dissolute lives.” 

The idea of Karma, which is so much a part of Buddhism also, is 
deeply grounded in the minds of all Hindus. The following is an 
explanation of Karma void of its perversion by the modern Hindu: 

The doctrine of Karma holds that men are what they have made them- 
selves, that their lot has been fashioned by their own acts, that they 
suffer or enjoy because they have earned either suffering or enjoyment. 
The condition in life is not an accident, it is an effect. But most men 
will say, ‘How is this possible? My condition began with my infancy ; 
how can it have been determined by my conduct since? Your doctrine 
implies that I am as J am because I so prepared myself in a previous 
state?’ According to Karma, yes. This is not your first earth-life, nor 
perhaps your hundredth. In the slow process by which Nature led you 
up from infancy to manhood, your life was composed of distinct days, 
separated from each other by nights of sleep. So, in that slower process 
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by which she is educating you from the lowest stage of human littleness to 
the highest plane of godlike wisdom, your existence is composed of distinct 
lives, separated from each other by periods of withdrawal. In these lives 
you act and learn and form your character, as is that character, so are 
the lives which follow and express it. Rebirth, reincarnation, is the law 
of human development; you come again and again into the world, that 
you may improve and advance and.struggle upwards to perfection. 
Karma expresses the extent to which you have done so, you are now 
what you have made yourself; your condition is that for which you 
are fit. 

“Yet how can this be?” it is honestly asked. ‘Do poverty and riches, 
feebleness or power, obscurity or rank, indicate the merit or demerit 
I have gained?” Not at all, but your degree of happiness does. Happi- 
ness does not depend on wealth or station, sorrow does not needfully fol- 
low small means or small influence. Joy and sadness are conditions of 
the mind, influenced by bodily surroundings, no doubt, but not deter- 
mined by them. The rich are not always happy, hence not the standards 
of past good; the poor are not always wretched, hence not the standards 
of past wrongdoing. It is the state of mind, not the state of the purse, 
which shows what Karma implies in any case. 

The greatest problem in human life is its sorrow. From some form 
of trouble not one of us is free. The happiest and most envied of men 
knows the meaning of bodily pain, of mental unrest, of sadness from 
disappointment, fear, or loss) How much more sorrowful then, are those 
who are continually ill, those who are anxious over tomorrow’s bread, 
those who perhaps have not enough bread for today. And to such as are 
suffering from cold and hunger and sharp discomfort in every form, there 
is added the bitterness of seeing wealth and luxury and ease in the hands 
of others whose characters and lives show no greater merit, perhaps less 
manly strength. . 

Every man asks why there is suffering in the world; but the poor man 
particularly asks why he is made so to suffer. He revolts at the seeming 
injustice of human lot, clenches his fist at the sight of finery and extrav- 
agances, possibly curses the earth whereon he lives in misery while his 
brother man has everything he can desire. None of the explanations 
given him satisfy either his reason or his feelings. The political economist 
states that inequalities in social life are the necessary effort of high civili- 
zation; that you cannot have workmen without business, nor business 
without capital, nor capital without luxury, and that strength of mind has 
as much right to its gains as has strength of body. ‘The candidates for office 
urge that this is all the consequence of evil laws, and that, when laws are 
made better, comfort will be more general. The Christian tells him 
that it is the will of God, and that we are not to question its wisdom. 
but to submit to its authority. God has been pleased to make a few rich 
and many poor, some healthy and others weak, all to have trouble but 
most to have much of it, and that we must accept the fact with devout 
resignation, not eye it with doubt and bitterness. ° 
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If any man once clearly sees that his present condition is but the result 
of his conduct in prior lives, that it means and expresses not merely what 
he has done, but what he js, that it is not an accident, or a freak, or a 
miscarriage, but a necessary effect thru invariable law, he has taken 
the greatest step towards contentment, harmony, and a better future. 
For note what clouds this conception clears away, and what impulses 
toward improvement it at once begets. “The sense of injustice disappears. 
He may not, cannot, know the past careers of which he feels the new 
effects, but he knows what their quality must have been from the quality 
of those effects. He reaps as he has sown. It may be sad or pitiable or 
distracting, but at least it is just. Envy disappears also. Why should he 
envy the greater happiness of those who, after all, have a right to it, and 
which might have been his too, if he had earned it? Bitterness is as- 
suaged. ‘Lhere is no room for such when it is seen that the causes for it do 
not exist, and that the only person meriting condemnation is one’s self. 
Best of all, there dies out resentment at Divine favoritism, that peculiarly 
galling belief that the Supreme Being is willful or capricious, dealing out 
joys and sorrows for mere whim, petting one child and chastising 
another without regard to moral worth or life’s deserts. In such a being 
confidence is impossible, and the only theory which can restore it is the 
theory of Karmic law, a law which is no respector of persons, regards 
each man precisely as any other man, notes the very smallest acts in its 
complete account book, enters their value in the precisest terms, and when 
the time of settlement arrives—be it in the same incarnation or in one 
far off in the great chain, pays it with scrupulous fidelity. Centering 
thus responsibility for each man’s lot on himself alone, Karma acquits 
Providence, calms resentment, abates discontent, and vindicates justice. 

But it does even more than this, it stimulates endeavor. If we are 
now what we have made ourselves, we shall be what we make ourselves. 
The mould of the future is in our hands today. The quality of later 
incarnations does not arise from chance, or from a Superior Will, but 
is simply such as we impart to them thru our present. Responsibility, 
power, are ours alone. It is just as certain that rebirth will be upon the 
lines we trace in this life, as that the latter part of this life will be upon the 
lines traced in the former part. Rebirth is, in fact, an expression of 
character, and character expresses what we are and do. He, then, who 
desires a better reincarnation, must better his present incarnation. Let 
him perceive the faults which mar his life—the sloth, the repining, the 
rashness, the thoughtlessness, the covetous spirit, the evil of hatred, or un- 
charity—and let him master them. Above other faults and embracing all, 
is that of selfishness, the sad love of personal desire as against the rights, 
the privileges, the happiness of brother man, a life which inflames every 
lower element in the human constitution, and kills all higher and richer 
sentiment. He, who would prepare for himself a happier rebirth, may be- 
gin by making happier the lives of others. He may respect their rights. 
consult their feelings, extend their pleasures, generously sacrificing himself 
that they may profit. As he so does, his own higher nature is manifested 
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and finer satisfactions greet him with an unalloyed delight. By a blessed 
law of being, he who thus loses his life shall save it, for he not only tastes 
richer pleasure than any possible thru selfish effort, but he moulds his 
character in the grace and beauty of true manliness, and he moulds too, 
that new incarnation which is to fit the nature formed in this. 

Certainly a principle which quickened the highest motives in human 
nature may. be well the regenerator of human life. He who sees his 
present as the product of his past self, who foresees that his future will 
be the product of his present, who find in Karma the unfailing treasury 
for every effort and every toil, who desires that rebirth shall have less 
of pain and more of gladness than he knows of here, will seek in generous 
service to fellow-men the highest happiness of his highest faculties and 
trust for brighter incarnation to that law which cannot break, that force 
which cannot fail. 

The Hindus claim there are over eight million different incarnations 
thru which a soul must pass. We stopped by the roadside where sat a poor 
creature, nude and emaciated, holding his arms up in the air. They were 
atrophied from disuse, hard, and coarsened. We asked our guide what he 
was doing, and he asked this piece of humanity the reason, who in turn 
told him, and which was interpreted to us, that he was undergoing 
these sufferings in this world so it would shorten his incarnation two 
million years in the next. 

The degrading worship of animals form one of the most objec- 
tionable types of worship among them. Cows, tigers, snakes, bulls, 
elephants, peacocks, monkeys, and rats are the objects of their devotion. 

In India the holy men are everywhere—many of them perpetuating 
their fakery on the public, or on the ignorant native. “These Hindu fakirs 
are devotees who give themselves up to all forms of self-torture, and we 
found cruel forms displayed by all. We made it a special matter to 
investigate this class we had heard and read so much about. 

We found the most of them a dirty, filthy, naked, fanatical lot, per- 
forming all kinds of antics, sitting on sharp spikes for hours; stamping 
upon the shoulders, chest, and other parts of the body with red hot irons; 
devotees rolling on the ground round the temples regardless of stones, 
thorns or other obstacles. They formerly threw themselves under the 
wheels of the Juggernaut wagon, or under one in which their favorite 
idol was being borne. ‘They allow a priest to beat the flesh of the back 
with a hook until they fall to the floor; walk with bare feet on burning 
embers; pierce both lips with long nails, and they go great distances 
measuring their length along the ground thruout the whole way. 

Many of these gurns, or holy men, are religious teachers and no 
matter how seemingly ignorant or filthy they may be or how degrading 
may be their admonitions, numerous Hindus make them their Bure; 
adviser, and will undertake nothing without their counsel. 

One wonders whether it is worth what it all costs them, for it seems 
so unreal, so inhuman, and so unnecessary, and yet that is their religion, 
not yours nor mine. 
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The caste system of India is the terrible curse of India. In a former 
cnanter of this book, much has been given of this terrible phase of Hindu 
ife. 

‘To a foreigner, the study of the caste system in India presents a 
kaleidoscopic effect on the mind not to be forgotten. There are over 
5,000 castes in India. Each caste is divided and subdivided into so 
many others, that possibly that number does not begin to be exact. 

There are four main castes into which the Hindus were originally 
separated. The Brahmans are the first and highest class, and the Brah- 
mans claim that they came from the mouth and head of God and their 
duties and privileges are to study and teach the Vedas; the Rajahs or 
military branch second, these proceed from the arms, and are the war- 
riors and rulers; the third class, merchants and farmers, come from the 
thigh, and the fourth class come from the foot of God and include the 
laborers and servants. From these four original castes have arisen the 
thousands of others that have caused more unhappiness, more degrada- 
tion and ignorance than anything in the world today. - 

In general it will be found that those castes are most honored who 
are particular in keeping themselves pure by constant bathing and by 
abstaining from animal food, who are exact in the observance of marriage 
regulations, who keep their women shut up and punish them severely 
when they err, and who resolutely maintain the customs and privileges 
of their order. 

The bath is a religious exercise, for all Hindus bathe in the morning 
before eating, and along the banks of the Ganges and its tributaries 
may be seen the constant throngs of worshippers who come down to the 
banks of the river in the early morning and bathe, offer prayers to the 
rising sun, and visit the temples before they partake of their morning 
meal or go to their place of business, and, when death comes, their body 
is burned and the ashes thrown, if possible, into the holy river, the 
Ganges. 

Of all the Hindus, the Brahmans strive most to keep up appearances 
of outward and inward purity by frequent ablutions and severe abstinence, 
not only from meat and everything that has contained the principle of life, 
but also from several natural products of the earth which prejudice and 
superstition teach them to be impure and defiling. It is chiefly to the 
scrupulous observance of such customs that the Brahmans owe the pre- 
dominance of their illustrious order, and the reverence and respect with 
which they are everywhere treated. 

Distinguishing marks of caste are everywhere seen in India. Some 
wear, as a matter of caste distinction, a thin cord hung across from the 
left shoulder to the right hip, and several castes are noted by certain 
marks painted on the forehead or other parts of the body. ‘The followers 
of Vishnu wear the emblem consisting of three lines, one perpendicular 
and two oblique, meeting at the base, thus forming a trident. The 
center line is red and the other two lines are white, often painted with 
ashes of cow dung taken from small trays at the temple doors where 
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the religious Hindu goes each morning and evening to pray to Vishnu. 

Siva followers usually rub their foreheads and various parts of their 
bodies with powdered cow dung, by way of showing their devotion, or 
they may wear the lingam, their emblem, fastened to the hair or round 
the arm or enclosed in a small tube or box hung round the neck. 

Other castes wear bright colored spots of paint upon their faces, chins, 
cheeks, or other parts of the body, and they may wear small bells hang- 
ing from their shoulders or on their legs, the tinkling of which warns 
people of their approach. There are hundreds of means by which each 
caste can be distinguished one from the other. 

To some classes of Hindus the touch of a foreigner means contamina- 
tion, no matter how high a personage he may be. No one can marry 
outside of his own caste, and child marriage is determined in this caste 
by the parents. 

To a Hindu who observes the strict observance of caste, death would 
appear to be preferable to life, if, for example, he were sustained by eating 
cow’s flesh or any food prepared by pariahs or a caste beneath him. 

To me, child marriage is the most pitiful of all the modern Hinduism. 
A young Brahman should, ordinarily speaking, be married when he is 
about sixteen years of age, but the ceremony is often postponed until he 
is older than this. “The wife chosen for him is generally five, seven, or at 
the utmost nine years old. 

This custom of marrying girls in their early childhood, and as soon as 
possible, tho common to all castes, is most strictly observed by the 
Brahmans. When once a girl has passed the marriageable age, it is very 
dificult for her to find a husband. In this case there is often an enor- 
mous difference in age between the husband and the wife. It is no 
uncommon thing to see an old man of sixty or more, having lost his first 
wife, marry for the second time a little child five or six years old, and 
even prefer her to girls of mature age. What is the result of this? 
The husband generally dies long before his wife, and often even before 
she has attained the age which would allow him to exercise his rights as 
a husband. So the poor girl becomes a widow before she has even be- 
come a wife, and as by the custom of her caste she may not marry again, 
she is oftentimes tempted to lead a dissolute life, thereby reflecting dis- 
credit on the whole caste. Everybody recognizes these abuses, but the 
idea of remedying them, by allowing a young widow to break thru the 
stern rule of custom and marry again, would never even enter the head 
of a Hindu. 

Then there are thousands of dancing girls connected with the temples 
who are simply the creatures of the priests and many of them not over 
six or eight years of age. 

What conclusion can be drawn from all this? T’wo viewpoints may 
be given; first, that the Hindu’s life is punctuated with nonsense or with 
philosophy, according to the way we take it, but this much can be said, 
that the life of the Hindu is essentially a religious life. By this I do 
not mean that it is a superstitious life or one filled with pious perform- 
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ances. It is that and it is more than that; it is a life lived in conscien- 
tious and constant recognition of a wider environment than the merely 
immediate and physical, and the unfailing realization of relations that 
bind human life to a supernatural world. Second, taken as a whole, 
Hinduism as practiced today in India means degradation of women and 
children, the complete exclusion of widows from society, child marriage, 
the worship of animals, the mendicant priests, and revolting extrava- 
gances of paganism. 

And out of it all does it not seem true that a wise and reasonable 
religious belief cannot be evolved by human agency alone, and that false 
teachers of idolatry may invent dogmas and systems, but they can never 
reconcile them or build upon them any stable structure ? 

The only real good which the Hindu religion does is to unite in one 
body under its banner the various castes and tribes of India, the differ- 
ences between which are such as would otherwise constitute them, so to 
speak, different nations. Without this common tie, it may be reasonably 
presumed that only disorder and anarchy would prevail. It is quite true, 
therefore, that a religion, however bad and absurd it may be, is still 
preferable to the absence of any religion at all. 


BUDDHISM 


There are about ten million Buddhists in India, many of them being 
in Burma, and Buddhists in India, like Buddhists all over the world, 
are followers of Gautama Buddha, the first religious teacher to preach 
the brotherhood of man (and I feel certain the sisterhood of women), 
charity for all, and opposition to war, class distinction, sacrifice, and 
idolatry. 

“He was a reformer of Brahmanism, introducing a simple creed, and 
substituting a mild and humane code of morality for its cruel laws and 
usages. His personal name was Siddhartha, and his family name Gau- 
tama; and he is often called also Sakya-muni (from Sakya, the name 
of his tribe, and muni, a Sanscrit word meaning solitary). His father’s 
home was a few days’ journey north of Benares. Siddhartha was early 
filled with a deep compassion for the degeneracy and misery of the 
human race, and a deep feeling of the vanity of earthly things. His 
melancholy thoughts would not be stifled in the enjoyments of his 
father’s court; he must find peace for his own soul and bestow it on 
others. ‘To this end he left his father’s court and after having attended 
the schools of the Brahmans without profit and lived for years a life of 
solitude and asceticism, he at last, by dint of profound meditation, ac- 
quired clear notions on the life of man and his relations to the universe, 
and found out the true path which was to lead his fellow-creatures to 
the goal of life.” It was then that he became known as the Buddha, 
and began to teach his new faith in opposition to the prevailing Brah- 
manism. ‘The first place at which he taught or, in the mystic phrase 
of Buddhism, ‘‘turned the wheel of the law,” was Benares. He soon 
made many converts, especially among the lowly and oppressed, for his 
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teachings were addressed to all alike, without distinction of person or 
caste. Many of the Brahmans also joined him, wearied with the severe 
and oppressive observances of their own religion, which contrasted so 
unfavorably with the simplicity of the new faith. 

Sarnath, India, north of Benares, has become the Holy City of 
Buddhism, while Rangoon is the Mecca of all Buddhists, for it was at 
Sarnath that Buddha made his first converts and built here a series of 
Buddhist temples, and here today Buddhists still make pilgrimages to the 
shrine which is in ruins with but one remaining pillar, the Asoka 
pillar, once seventy feet high and as it stood completed must have been 
one of the finest pieces of sculpture in India, if not in the world. 

Asoka was an Indian sovereign who embraced Buddhism and then 
forced his subjects to become converts. Many temples and topes or 
stupas still remain, and it was during his reign that Buddhism became 
one of the most powerful religions of India. 

The theory of the “four sublime verities” lies at the foundation of 
the doctrines of the Buddhists. The first verity is that pain is insep- 
arable from existence, inasmuch as existence brings old age, sickness, and 
death; the second, that pain is the offspring of desire, and of faults which 
desire has made us commit in previous states of existence (for Buddhism 
adopted fully the prevailing doctrine of Brahmanism with regard to the 
transmigration of souls) or in the present; the third verity tells us that 
existence, and therefore pain, can only cease through Nirvana; the 
fourth, that in order to attain Nirvana our desires and passions must be 
suppressed, every obstacle to the extinction of desire must be set aside, the 
most extreme self-renunciation must be practiced, and we must, in short, 
forget our own personality so far as possible. 

Buddhism teaches truth, chastity, self denial, charity, kindness, purity, 
patience, courage, contemplation, and knowledge. These are the virtues 
that are said to “conduct a man to the other shore.” The devotee who 
strictly practices them has not yet attained Nirvana, but is on the road 
to it. The Buddhist virtue of charity is universal in its application, ex- 
tending to all creatures and demanding sometimes the greatest self 
denials and sacrifices. “There is a legend that the Buddha in one of his 
stages of existence (for he had passed thru innumerable transmigrations) 
gave himself up to be devoured by a famishing lioness which was unable 
to suckle her young ones. 

There are other virtues, indeed, but they are not as binding on be- 
lievers as others. Thus not only is lying forbidden, but evil speaking, 
coarseness of language, and even vain and frivolous talk, must always 
be avoided. 

So Buddhism teaches that life is made up of a succession of incarna- 
tions, a theory of causes and effects, that life is the result of birth and 
death, therefore if there would be no birth, there would be no death. 
Nirvana, then, is eternal salvation from the evils of existence thru end- 
less series of births and deaths, and is the end every Buddhist is supposed 
to strive for. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM 

{t is stated there are approximately 70,000,000 Mohammedans in India 
and they represent an intelligent and powerful class of people in that coun- 
try. The Mohammedans of India are chiefly descendants of its Asiatic 
conquerors from Persia, Arabia, Baluchistan, and Afghanistan. ‘They are 
said to be more liberal minded than the Mohammedans of Western Asia, 
and a very few, if any, have embraced Hinduism in any of its forms. 

Mohammedanism was destined to play a greater part than Buddhism 
in the history of India people. It had Hinduism to contend with from 
the very start and was well on its way when Mohammedan conquerors 
went there, yet Mohammedanism proved itself a most successful faith, 
for it created a bond between men of different nations, and thus Moham- 
medanism became the chief governing element for many years. During 
the Mohammedan’s reign as rulers, many of the greatest structures in the 
world were built and many of them still stand today as memorials to their 
great skill as architects, including the lovely Taj Mahal. Mohammedan- 
ism, however, was able to convert only about one-fifth of the population, 
for they met with the stubborn Hindu superstitions at every turn of the 
road. 

The history, beliefs, and customs of Mohammedanism will be discussed 
with the religions of Egypt and the Holy Land, for Mohammedanism in 
India, the same as it is in all other parts of the world, is a religion whose 
adherents follow the teachings of Mahomet, or Mohammed, and as Mo- 
hammed was born in Mecca, Arabia, lived most of his life and was buried 
at Medina, the greater part of Mohammedan history was made in and 
about Arabia, Persia, and Egypt. Islam was introduced to India, then, 
thru its conquerors from other lands. 

People from the West have a much clearer idea of Mohammedanism 
than of the other religions of India. It seems so simple, for in Moham- 
medanism ‘There is no God but God and Mohammed is the prophet of 
God,” while Hinduism is metaphysical, complicated, and bewildering. 
The Hindu builds his temples with gorgeous ornamentations, but the 
mosques must be perfectly plain, especially as far as the interior goes. 
The religious books of the Hindus form a library, while the Koran is but 
one volume. The rules of conduct, so very complex in the elaborate life 
of the Hindu, include for the Moslem his five daily prayers, the giving of 
alms, the observance of the month’s fast, called Ramadan, and the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and yet there is more than this, because MIohammedan- 
ism has not been uninfluenced by Christianity, and traces of this influence 
can be found in much of its more modern theology. And, again, many of 
the Mohammedans are, or are descendants from, converted Hindus, and 
many of these show traces of Hindu thought, but as a whole they are much 
interested in education. Nlohammedanism took a strong hold on the 
people because of the very simplicity of the creed, and tho many of the 
Mohammedans of India are scarcely abreast of the highest caste Hindus 
in education and wealth, yet many of the higher class have thrown them- 
selves into progressive movements. 
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What looks like an attempt to reconcile Hinduism and Mohammedan- 
ism is probably best represented by the Sikhs. This movement towards a 
union was started many centuries ago, but it seems never to have accom- 
plished anything. 

The Sikhs (the word meaning a disciple) are a class of worshippers who 
have denounced the caste system, image worship, except Vishnu; they pro- 
hibit the sacrifice of widows upon the death of their masters, the isolation 
of widows, and the making of pilgrimages to Benares, the Holy City, or 
elsewhere. 

They do not associate powers of spirits in the rivers, mountains, or in 
animals, and are a sect trying to help India out of its present state of 
superstition. 

They are to be found scattered thruout Malaya and Burma, as far 
north as Shanghai, China, but the majority of them reside in India. 

They are gradually increasing in number and the traveler notices they 
neither smoke nor cut their hair. 

The Jains are a sect of which little is known to the average person. 
The word “Jain” signifies the followers of Jain (Vardhamana) conqueror 
of the world. These people chiefly reside in the western and northwestern 
part of India, and they are known for their beautiful temples, or stupas, 
and famous shrines. Their principal temples are located in Calcutta, 
Parasnath, Palitana, and Mt. Abu, and they are usually richly endowed 
and handsomely decorated. 

Jainism can scarcely be called a religion. It is an organization with 
both Buddhist and Hindu characteristics. ‘They acknowledge caste, deny 
the Vedas, and accept the Brahman as priests; they believe in reincarna- 
tion, yet their object is to obtain release from the bonds of transmigration 
of souls. ‘They reverence certain great personages gone before; they be- 
lieve the world exists after eternity, not being created by God or any other 
being, and that it will exist forever. They will not eat certain kinds of 
fruits and vegetables, and any kind of flesh meat they will not even touch 
with the hand. A delicacy, asafoetida, mixed with honey, which the 
Brahmans are so very fond of, is disliked exceedingly by the Jains. 

They teach right faith and right conduct; to kill or covet, or steal, is 
strongly condemned. The hope of reaching Nirvana, from which there is 
no return and no interruption to their eternal bliss, is confined to the 
monks only; the nuns or lay brothers and lay sisters cannot ever hope to 
reach it. Their fear of destroying life is carried to such an extent that the 
women will sweep a floor first, if covered with debris, so as to remove 
without hurting them any insects that might be there. 

Because they believe in the lowest form of an animal possessing a soul, 
and that they are the result of a former incarnation, a great tenderness for 
all sorts of creatures is found, and hospitals are maintained for decrepit 
animals of all descriptions. 

The Parsees or fire worshippers, are descendents of the Persian fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, who took refuge from Mohammedan persecution and 
brot with them this religion to the western coast of India. They are now 
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found mostly in the trading cities of India, but are most numerous in 
Bombay, approximately 90,000 in number. 

The Parsees are the modern followers of Zoroaster, and present an odd 
mixture of the ancient and modern religions. Zoroaster taught a thou- 
sand years before Christ that God manifested himself in earth, fire, and 
water. Attempts have been made to restore the creed of Zoroaster, which 
had become corrupted by Hindu practices, to its original purity, but this 
has been only partially successful. 

There are fire temples in Bombay for public worship. 

The sacred fire, which Zoroaster was said to have brought from heaven, 
is kept burning in consecrated spots, and temples are built over subter- 
ranean fires. The priests tend the fires on the altars, chanting hymns and 
burning incense. They do not worship the sun or fire, as is often common- 
ly supposed. ‘‘God, according to Parsi faith, is the emblem of glory, 
refulgence, and light, and in this view a Parsi while engaged in prayer is 
directed to stand before the fire, or to direct his face towards the sun, as 
the most proper symbols of the Almighty. 

“In order not to pollute the elements, which they adore, the Parsis 
neither burn nor bury their dead, but expose their corpses to be devoured 
by vultures.” 

Their services at weddings and funerals are very impressive and in an- 
other chapter of this book will be found a description of the impressive 
services for their dead. 

The Parsees, as a class, are a truthful, progressive, benevolent, enter- 
prising and successful people, demonstrating high standards of efficiency 
in business and industry, and highly educated and accomplished, speak 
English fluently, are strong supporters of the English rule in India, and 
have been quick to adopt western ideas, while at the same time they have 
maintained their own manners and customs. They believe in the freedom 
of women and education of their people, and thus make excellent citizens 
of any country. 


Egypt 


HE religion of ancient Egyptians was polytheism. The 
deities had all kinds of origins, like the gods of other coun- 
tries, but the principal cities and towns each had a family 
group of gods consisting of a man, a wife and sister, and 

“iee} a son. Thus we learn that this triad of deities, each 

nS see—| divided into several orders and systems, became the object 

of worship in all parts of the country. 

The principal gods one learns most of when traveling in 
Egypt, whether on the monuments, in the interior of the tombs, or the 
ruins of the temples, are Osiris, Isis, Horus, Ra, Shu, Nut, Set, Thoth, 
Ptah, Hathor, Mut, Amen, Sebek, Bast, and many others. 

Osiris was the great god of the underworld and the judge of the dead. 
Isis was the goddess of life and fruitfulness; Horus, the god of day and 
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represented as having the head of a hawk; Ra, the great god of the sun, 
usually wears the solar disk; Shu, the goddess of sunlight and atmos- 
phere; Nut, the god of the sky; Set, the god of darkness, and later became 
the god of evil, having the head of a beast, high square ears, and a 
pointed snout; ‘hoth, the scribe of the gods, that of wisdom and magic; 
Ptah was supposed to be the god which shaped the world’s destiny, and 
Hathor was the god of love, mirth, and joy. 

Many of the gods had human faces and forms like the Egyptians them- 
selves, some had heads like animals and birds, and others represented 
various symbols known in their day. 

Their veneration of the dead as gods and their reverence for certain 
animals form much of the early religion in Egypt. 

A great variety of abstract principles, and even animals and vegetables 
were, however, worshipped by the multitude, tho the doctrine of one god 
was privately taught by the priests to a select few. “To each deity an 
animal seems to have been held sacred, which was probably regarded as 
his symbolical representative. Bulls were consecrated to Osiris and 
cows to Hathor; the sacred bull of Memphis, called Apis, being par- 
ticularly venerated thruout Egypt. A hawk was the symbol of Horus or 
Ra, the ibis of Thoth, the crocodile of Sebek, and the cat of Bast. Of 
the doctrines of the Egyptian religion little is accurately known. The 
existence of the spirit after death was believed in and a future state of 
rewards and punishments inculcated, in which the good dwelt with the 
gods, while the wicked were consigned to fiery torments amid perpetual 
darkness. It was believed that after the lapse of ages the spirit would 
return to the body, which was therefore carefully embalmed. 

Besides the local deities worshipped in the form of animals, there were 
special sacred animals, distinguished by certain markings, which were 
worshipped from a very early period. ‘These were kept in the temple, 
and after their death they were interred with all honor, while their place 
in the temple was taken by another. 

At a later period, the worship of sacred animals was carried further. 
Not only were these individual ‘‘sacred” animals revered as holy, but 
also all the animals in which the local deities inhered. One or more 
of these animals was preserved in the temple, and all others of the same 
kind, none of which might be killed within the region sacred to them, 
were solemnly interred tn special cemeteries when they died. The cat 
cemeteries of Bubastis and Benihasan, the crocodile graves of Ombos, the 
ibis graves of Ashmunein, etc., date from this late epoch of exaggerated 
animal worship. 

The Egyptian’s early religion, the same as with that of China and 
India, had much to do with all the heavenly bodies and was closely 
bound up with their religion. 

The Egyptians, of course, did not believe that the world, the gods, 
and human beings had always existed, but that they were created; the 
reason for many of the gods being symbolized as the sun, moon and stars. 
The sun, particularly, and moon, were considered as the eyes of the great 
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god that created the world, the eye playing a very important part in all 
Egyptian mythology. 

The Book of the Dead is sometimes called the “funeral Ritual.” It is 
the “beatification of the dead” and many copies of it have been found, 
no two of which are exactly alike. The Papyrus of Ani in the British 
Museum contains 165 chapters, being the longest known, yet not con- 
taining several chapters found in other copies, for in the oldest copies 
there are not so many chapters. It has been translated by various scholars 
and consists chiefly of prayers and magical charms to enable the dead 
man to attain happiness in the tomb world. We learn from it that the 
deceased had the power of transforming himself into several different 
animals. We also learn that the deceased was identified with the god 
Osiris. Accounts are given of the obstructions the deceased will find 
in the other world, and of the trials thru which he must come; and 
prayers to various gods are provided for him that will deliver him from 
all the evils. Copies of the book have been found in many tombs, as it 
was frequently buried with the mummy, and chapters of it were painted 
or carved on tomb walls, coffins, and sarcophagi, and, sometimes, even on 
the mummies. 

In the course of its history the religion of Egypt underwent many 
transformations. [The dominant position in the Egyptian pantheon 
shifted from one god to another, either thru theological speculation and 
the growth of legends, or thru the coming into prominence of royal houses 
and cities that were devoted to the cult of particular gods. 

The amalgamation of the various gods began when Egypt was divided 
into the two kingdoms—upper and lower Egypt, and thus by each new 
kingdom recognizing new deities or discarding the old ones, a state of 
confusion existed and consequently all the gods were combined as one. 
This carried farther and farther, finally resulted in a revolution, and the 
reigning king then put a stop to all prevailing religion. ‘Thus out of 
it all a new religion was formed which gradually gained the upper hand. 

Still confusion reigned and many clung to the old traditions and super- 
stitions with the worship of Osiris, the one god who was credited with 
unlimited powers, but with the invasion of the Persians, Arabians, Ro- 
mans, and Turks, the old religion of Egypt slowly vanished and the new 
ones gradually came into power. 

Tho the Egyptians continued building temples and covering them with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions as of old, yet as Christianity spread, the older 
religions lost their sway and Christian schools were established, monas- 
teries were built over Egypt, Christian monks and teachers took the place 
of the pagan hermits and the Bible was translated into Coptic, the 
language of that day in Egypt. Christianity would have spread more 
rapidly had not almost all the foreign conquerors up to this time left un- 
molested the old Egyptian customs and tolerated their religious views, 
evidently for political reasons. Even after Christianity had been intro- 
duced, the Roman emperors represented themselves to the Egyptian 
people as descendants of the ancient Pharaohs and they, too, built immense 
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temples. Their influence in the history of Egypt is clearly seen today 
on the walls of the monuments built centuries ago. 

During all the wars of Egypt, both internal as well as external, re- 
ligion had also been making history in that country. The invasion of 
the Persians, the Turks, the Romans, and the Greeks, had all left their 
influence in Egyptian history, and Christianity that had had such an 
encouraging beginning fell, and the Copts were left in a pitiful, hopeless 
state. 

About this time the Arabs conquered Egypt and the land became 
pregnable ground for the introduction of MIohammedanism and it will- 
ingly accepted the new faith as a cessation from their persecutions. To- 
day we find that about nine-tenths of the people in Egypt profess the 
faith of Islam—the followers of Mohammed; the rest of the people are 
Christians and Hebrews. 

In treating the subject now of Mohammedanism, or Islam, as the 
creed is called, I shall not confine it solely to Mohammedans in Egypt, 
but to all Moslems, as it is taught and believed, and practiced in Syria, 
and Palestine and Arabia as well—-for Mohammedanism is the same the 
world over, tho in India and China and Malaya it shows the influence 
somewhat of the other religions with which it was in competition. Then, 
too, the distance to Mecca being so great, only a few find it possible to 
make the journey from those lands. In fact, in China, Mohammedans 
are not compelled to make this pilgrimage. 

The term by which Mohammedanism is known wherever professed is 
Islam, and those who embrace it are called Moslems or Muslems. Is- 
lam is the religion of Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Asia Minor, and Malaya. 

Islam signifies subjection to God and is the term applied to the religion 
as formulated by Mohammed, Muhammad, or Mahomet, an Arabian 
prophet whose date of birth varies in practically every bit of history, and 
while in Mohammedan countries we tried to ascertain approximately the 
time of his birth (for some Mohammedans claim his birth and that of 
Jesus Christ is the same date, Mohammed being the chosen one and Jesus 
the disciple), however, most of the authorities gave the birth of Mo- 
hammed about 570 A.D., in the city of Mecca, western Arabia. 

At that time idolatry prevailed in Arabia as it did in many other parts 
of the world, and as one of the reasons given, Mohammed, “‘the praised 
one,” at about middle age, announced himself a prophet, claimed to be 
the apostle of the Arabs, and having learned something of the life of 
Jesus, went forth with much the same teachings. He compiled the 
Koran, the sacred book, which is believed by the Moslem to be of super- 
natural origin, sent down from Heaven in a series of 114 chapters cover- 
ing a period of twenty-three years. Moslem prayers are chiefly based 
upon it and it becomes a part of every Mohammedan boy’s education. 

Altho for many centuries the Koran was not permitted to be trans- 
lated into any language, Mohammedans claiming it too sacred for any 
use other than their own, yet now translations in English can be had 
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and it is regarded by scholars as a masterpiece of Arabic literature. The 
style of the book is very beautiful and fluent, especially where it imitates 
the prophetic manner of Scripture phrases, as one scholar so clearly states: 

“The general design of the Koran seems to be this: To unite the pro- 
fessors of the three different religions, idolaters, Jews and Christians, in 
the knowledge and worship of one eternal, invisible God, by whose power 
all things were made and those which are not. He is the Supreme 
Governor, Judge and absolute Lord of all creation, and to bring them 
a be the obedience of Mohammed as the prophet and ambassador of 

od. 

Moslems believe in but one God and his absolute rule of the world 
and that Mohammed is his prophet; a belief in angels; a belief in the 
Koran as the divine word; a belief in predestination; in the resurrection; 
in judgment after death, and that Heaven is a place of eternal happiness 
and Hell a place of eternal death. 

They believe that man’s destiny must be subject to his mode of life 
and on the last day on this earth, an angel shall sound two blasts; one 
shall kill every living thing and the other shall arouse the dead. 

Their fast of Ramadan or Ramazan is obligatory and is strictly fol- 
lowed by all Moslems. This is a yearly fast for a whole month. Dur- 
ing our sojourn in Egypt and Palestine was the time of the year in 
1925 when the feast of the Ramadan was being observed. They must 
not eat, drink, nor smoke, from sunrise until sunset. However, after 
sunset they can make merry and feast to their hearts’ content, for, after 
the last call of the Muezzin at sunset, the restrictions of the fast are 
removed until the next day. In summer, however, the fast is very severe 
and causes great privations, particularly among the working class and 
children. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is another requirement of the faith of Islam. 
It is a journey that all attempt to make at least once in a lifetime. They 
usually endure hardships along the way, and some succumb. ‘Tho steam- 
ships, railways, and motor cars are now available for a great number 
who desire to make the journey, yet many feel that to walk the way 
to and from Mecca means more in their life than taking the easier way. 

I believe it will be of interest to some of the readers to briefly give 
the ceremony as one approaches Mecca, as it was related to us by one 
who had made the journey three times. 

Mecca, it must be understood, is the Holy City of the Mohammedans 
and only Moslems are permitted to ever look upon it. 

The pilgrims, as they approach Mecca, must undress, remove even 
their headgear, and put on the sacred habit, which consists of an apron 
and a piece of cloth over the left shoulder. Then they must encircle 
Kaaba and kiss the black stone seven times, which is said to have been 
pure white marble when it fell from heaven; they must drink holy water; 
hear the sermon on Mount Ararat seven times; visit Satan’s valley, and 
cast stones at three pillars which are up there, seven times, all this with 
stated prayers, 
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After ten days of ceremonies and the usual sacrifices according to 
ancient custom, they resume their own clothing, shave their hair, pare 
their nails, and return again to the world. Mohammed is buried at 
Medina, and many pay homage to this tomb at the same time. Tho 
Mohammed did not teach dogmas or sects, believing and preaching, 
“There is no God but God (Allah) and Mahomet is the prophet,” yet 
lively controversies take place in everyday life amongst the Moslems, 
and out of it several sects have arisen. 

Prayer must be observed five times a day. It was a beautiful custom, 
we thot, the call from all earthly duties for a few moments five times 
a day—at daybreak, midday, mid-afternoon, sunset, and nightfall. The 
Muezzin, the crier for the hour of prayer, ascends the steps of the 
minarets of the mosque, scattered all over the city, and in a sonorous 
voice calls, ‘‘Allah is most great (four times). I testify there is no God 
but Allah (twice). I testify that Mohammed is the apostle of Allah 
(twice). Come to prayer (twice). Come to worship (twice). Allah 
is most great (twice). There is no God but Allah.” 

The duty of all Moslems then is to cease from work, turn their faces 
toward Mecca, hold their hands palm forward, then close their eyes and 
with a deep salaam, three times, the head each time touching the ground, 
repeat softly a prayer. This is done in perfect order, unconscious of the 
peering foreigner who stands aside, or of others who brush by in their 
hurry in quest of pleasure. 

Many remove their shoes or sandals and cleanse their hands before this 
ceremony, and others go into the mosque for these periods of prayer, for 
it is stated that one prayer in the mosque is worth several in the home, 
and one in Kaaba is equal to thousands said elsewhere. 

Almsgiving is demanded in the Koran and alms are given regularly by 
those who neglect many other duties, 

Tho not reckoned as one of the obligations of a Moslem, still the idea 
of spreading the religion by the sword is firmly held by the majority of 
the Moslems. In the early days the assurance of one’s reaching paradise 
was thru his having slain a Christian or other infidel, and tho at the 
present day a very more liberal policy is being preached to unbelievers, 
yet this idea still prevails in a part of the Mohammedan world. 

Like many other religions, Mohammedanism has its fanatic followers 
who believe in charms and mysticism, and superstitions of all kinds. The 
order of Dervishes forms one of this sect. You have heard of the whirl- 
ing Dervishes—well we saw them whirl until we felt that we too 
belonged to the order. “They may be tradesmen, artisans, monks, or 
water carriers, tho some make it their chief occupation to perform at 
festivals, weddings, and funerals. 

This religious exercise consists in their donning brown woolen habits, 
walking into a room in single file, then circling slowly around the room 
several times, often there may or may not be music—the dancing we wit- 
nessed had none. No sound except the plodding of sandaled feet, and 
without any warning, whenever the spirit moves them, they start to whirl 
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around and around and around. It seems to produce a state of mental 
excitement and often causes them to give forth a wail or lamentation, thus 
they receive the name “howling dervishes.” 

They finally become exhausted and are obliged to sit down, but after a 
while they rise again and resume their whirling. Sometimes this cere- 
mony is concluded by a sermon, and it usually lasts for hours. 

Because in the early days these dervishes performed such body contor- 
tions and gave forth such wails and worked themselves up into such a 
frenzy, this extreme form has been prohibited. 

Mohammedanism is the belief of the soul, and the unity of spirituality 
and God; in the resurrection of the last day of judgment; in heaven and 
hell ; that Mohammed is the prophet of God and that among his followers 
and next to him are Jesus, Abraham, Moses, Jacob, Noah, and Adam. 
They claim that Jesus will appear on the last day and from a minaret call 
all the faithful to him, as will all the other disciples recognized by the 
Moslems. They worship none other than God and tho the black stone of 
Kaaba at the great mosque in Mecca is venerated with an almost idola- 
trousness, yet they deny it as being an object of worship as much as we 
would when paying homage to a martyr’s grave or some beloved spot in 
‘ history. 

Mohammed not only founded a religion but a social system as well, for 
very well defined laws regarding marriage, divorce, and other civil as well 
as criminal laws are founded on the Koran. This system, wherein the 
political and religious life are inseparable, is the unique feature of Islam or 
Mohammedanism and undoubtedly is the reason this religion is the power 
it is today. 

“The Copts” is the name given to the early Christians of Egypt and 
they are considered to be of pure Egyptian blood, and the genuine de- 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians. When their country was betrayed 
and they found their privileges were being limited, tho they had never 
intermarried, that they might preserve their features, manners, and re- 
ligions, they were finally compelled to.do so when these conquerors came 
into their land. ‘They soon lost their language, but did not change so 
perceptibly in person and features, as might be thot and they have retained 
most of their manners and religions, thus they still remain a distinct race 
at the present day, which many authorities claim is the result of a mixture 
of all the different races that have ruled over Egypt. 

Since the seventh century, the Coptic Church has been so isolated from 
modifying influences, that in many respects it is the most ancient monu- 
ment of primitive Christian rites and ceremonies. But centuries of sub- 
mission to Moslem rule have weakened and degraded it very much. 

It is estimated there are 400,000 Copts at the present time in Egypt. 
The present ceremony of the Copts still retains much of their former 
ritual, similar to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, except on 
the one point which caused the separation in the early days. They cele- 
brate mass in the old Coptic language, but use the Arabic common tongue, 
because the priests have merely learned them by heart. 
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The curious custom exists of blessing the bathing water stored in large 
tanks, and to please the MIohammedans they adopted circumcision. 

The tenets of the Coptic Church were pronounced heretical in 450 A.D., 
therefore, they seceded from the orthodox oriental church, which was the 
occasion of bitter enmity between them and the Greeks. ‘Thus it is said 
they gladly welcomed the Arabs to help to drive out their hated fellow 
Christians and thus Islam gained its foothold in Egypt. 

The priests still celebrate their services barefooted, a practice of great 
antiquity, and followers upon entering are expected to remove their shoes. 
Their services are very long and take place very early in the morning. 

The effects of their influence is still seen today, written and protrayed 
on the monumental walls of the great ruins of Egypt; and to this race 
has been given appreciable credit for retaining its language, that the world 
has been able to interpret the historical events written on its great walls. 

One cannot leave the subject of religions of these countries without 
mention of the missions and the missionary, for they attract the attention 
of every traveler who goes that way. I found however, that the most 
value in regard to the missionary was perhaps its attachment to the edu- 
cational side, for missionaries carry on large schools and as a rule carry 
them on very well. 

The number of Christians, I believe, is increasing, and opportunities of 
introducing Western ideas have not been lost sight of. 

Many travelers who visit these Far East countries are struck by the 
incoherency of ideas that prevail in the religions of its people, and by the 
variety of its doctrines and ceremonies, and, as one ably expressed it phil- 
osophically ‘‘all religions are equally agreeable to God and lead to the 
same end”—so, why be concerned about it? 

But it seems to me the great need is the use of modern scientific methods 
of education and a leavening power of a broad and non-sectarian Christi- 
anity, for people there are not solely in need of instruction in the tenets 
of a new faith, but they are sadly in need of physical care, hygienic 
methods in the home, and a general widening and broadening of their 
knowledge of things in the world. It is education that gives to us 
freedom; a knowledge that the Creator of all is a just God, and that to set 
up gods and monstrosities as divinities will eventually lead to darkness, 
ignorance, and corruption. 

Every time that I compare the great simplicity of our religion, the sub- 
lime teachings of Jesus, the sacredness of marriage, the dignification of 
women, the absence of caste, our children free from labor and marriage, 
our modern hygienic methods, the chance our young men have to reach the 
highest positions in the world, I then cannot help but feel that the Chris- 
tian religion shines with new splendor and I cannot help but have a great 
feeling of gratitude for the blessings of having been born in a part of the 
globe in which God’s divine light has penetrated. 

I find many of these religions in the Far East have beautiful teachings, 
and I am unable to shake off the wise sayings of many of its philosophers 
and teachers. 
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MY OBSERVATIONS ON WOMEN OF THE ORIENT 


a 


HEN we returned from our trip ’round the world, one of ° 
the very first questions asked was, ‘“‘What did you think of 
the women of the Orient?’’ I stopped to think—what did 
I think of the women of the Orient? 

My mind flitted to Japan first, and there I saw the little 
Nipponese mother, rosy cheeked and smiling, trudging 
along with her baby on her back; or the geisha girl, in the 
best years of her life entertaining with dances and smiles, 

and again I saw her in old age, discarded, a poor old lady begging in the 

streets, for, should you ask what becomes of the geisha girl when she 
grows old, they will answer, ‘Ask us as well where goes the autumn leaf 
or last year’s fans.” 

Then I see the Korean mother, rather short and fat, with shiny yellow 
face and almond eyes, approaching me, and when I talk with her she 
smiles and we both talk to one another in our ‘‘pidgin” English a while. 
She then shifts her baby to the other side and walks on, looking back over 
the baby’s head, still smiling, and whispering to the baby (no doubt), 
“She’s a funny woman, wonder if she thinks you are as lovely as I do. 
I hope so.” 

‘Then I see coming toward me another type of Korean woman in a red- 
lined palanquin being carried by four bearers, two men in front and two 
behind. She is wearing wide, white baggy trousers, much larger than 
those worn by the Chinese, and is evidently going to an afternoon tea, and 
so I carry just a mental picture of her as she passes by and contrast her 
with the little mother I had just talked with before. 

And then I am in China, hastily thinking of the intelligent Chinese 
woman-—her pride in her tiny feet and the handsome embroidered shoes 
she made, or the high headdress of the Manchu lady, or the sleek black 
hair and lovely ornaments of the Peking lady, her keen mind and 
frankness in talking with me; then the Filipina, with her very pretty 
costume of large puffy sleeves, and proud of her good English; then the 
Annamese woman of Indo-China with her wide trousers and narrow 
sleeves ; then the Malaya woman who believes that all play and no work 
is more to her way of living; then the bright energetic Siamese woman 
who works side by side with her husband; and the Indian woman, the 
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secluded one of the harem, the Hindu of the street, the child mother, the 
“untouchable,” the pariah, or the intelligent Parsee; the pretty little 
Singhalese of Ceylon, selling pretty laces in the hotels, or the mother 
with her little brood that you meet on the way to the hills; or the veiled 
lady of Egypt and Palestine, and I sum it all up in this way: whoever 
would attempt to know them and to understand them must first divorce 
from his mind nine-tenths of the frothy nonsense written about them by 
enthusiastic and inexact impressionists and consider them just as they 
appear to be—intensely human, earnest, industrious, proud, clever, amia- 
ble, non-snobbish, courteous, helpful women, many of them who are 
cheerful but not always happy. 

When we want to know the women of the Orient, we must go there 
with a non-prejudiced mind and in an appreciative mood. We will be 
not only more tolerant in our views but we are able to bring back more 
pleasant memories of it all. It is true that there is a racial dislike for 
the occidental which lies near to the heart of the oriental, for one must 
consider that many of their customs are the result of more than 3,000 
years of inheritance and, therefore, it is hard for them to break away 
from these ideas, but underneath it all, there is a woman’s understanding, 
and a mutual exchange of mental confidence, even if we do not clasp 
hands across the way, for we find them with the same ideals, loves, and 
ambitions hidden away in their hearts as we have here at home. 

They are not all butterflies in the flowery kingdoms of Japan and 
China, nor are all artists and poets. Neither are all the women of India 
stupid, ignorant, and listless, for we find the genteel woman, polished 
and cultured, exists side by side with the uncultured and depraved, for 
there as well as here the good is mixed with the bad in a thoroly human 
proportion. 

They possess qualities that are peculiarly endearing to the sympathetic 
occidental who reads in their faces the intelligent impression what many 
centuries of strange history has left upon them. While the traveled 
Japanese, and Chinese, and Indian women, as well as those of other 
countries, are as broadminded as any other keen observer, and appreciate 
the advancement of the West, yet the innocently hidebound who stay at 
home or those who have been dragged down into hopeless despair, consider 
their customs probably superior to all others and any attempt to change 
them or their ideas would be like arguing to change the wind in its course. 

In China they say, “Oh, you in America stride like a young boy and 
China creeps along like an old woman, but then, China is a wise, wise 
old woman,” and so they champion the Western world and at the same 
time uphold all the traditions of the East. 

It was interesting to watch all these women size up American women, 
but they did. ‘They looked us over from head to toe and in their own 


way decided whether we were strange looking, and whether they liked 
our bobbed hair, style of dress, etc. 
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Japan is known as “The Land of Sunrise.” Its flag shows a brilliant 
red ball on a white background, symbolic of the purity of the land of 
sunrise. In Japan there are 60,000,000 people and in China 400,000,000, 
and so many a mother’s life has been given for propagating the many of 
her flesh and blood in these countries. There are thousands of children. 

In Japan the little ones, with their soiled faces and unattended noses, 
are seen upon the streets (which are the open air nurseries of Nippon) 
in hundreds, and we are told the infant mortality is high; in China, the 
black-eyed children, begging or trudging along the streets, and the in- 
numerable little folks in India, clothed in Nature’s dress only, make one 
wonder where they all came from. 

In Japan, it is compulsory that children attend school, being under the 
supervision of the government. One sees the little folks, whole schools of 
them, in the parks, on the hillsides in the country, and in the city, going 
to and from the various factories, gathering their practical education as 
they go, with their teacher as a guide and preceptor. 

Many of the customs we had to learn after rather exasperating ex- 
periences, but our friend, Tad, a native Japanese, made it somewhat 
easier for us than the average tourist who goes to Japan and China alone. 
We soon learned that one should never enter a Japanese house or temple 
with shoes on. Mats take the place of our chairs and couches, and what 
would we say to a person who trod on our chairs with dirty shoes? The 
little homes are very simply furnished. Mats, with probably a vase and 
a taboret in the corner and a miniature tea set would be the only furniture 
in the room. The bedding, made up mainly of layers of thick and padded 
rugs, is concealed in large cupboards in the outside of the house. 

We learned to sit on the mats in correct Japanese fashion, having our 
legs crossed until they fairly ached or became numb, and we learned to 
bow as low as the others when meeting our friends, becoming so efficient 
that we found ourselves acquiring the bowing habit of the Nipponese. 
They bow low many times and the long lines of the kimono lend to them 
a peculiar grace in making their bow. 

We learned to drink tea, quantities of it, every kind from the thick 
ceremonial green tea of Japan, the various jasmine and rose-perfumed 
teas of China, to the orange pekoe in Ceylon, and we also indulged in 
the poor coffee that we were obliged to drink, if we had coffee at all, 
including the thick syrupy kind in Egypt, for to refuse to drink the tea 
or coffee offered you when a guest is a most discourteous thing to do. 

The dress of the Japanese woman attracted my eye in Nippon, being 
so gay and butterfly like. The married women wear a plain blackish 
brown kimono with a broad sash, called the obi. The young girls wear 
bright-colored kimonos with cherry blossoms or wisteria designs, with 
floating pink petals round the skirt and on the bottom of the long and 
exaggerated sleeves. ‘The elaborately-embroidered kimonos one sees in 
this country are not worn by the Japanese ladies—they are made and sold 
in Japan for the foreigner only. 
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Beads and fancy ornaments are not worn so much by. the native Japa- 
nese either—they wear but little jewelry, an obi pin or small filigree 
chain, exquisite but simple, usually completes their toilet. Of course, they 
wear handsome ornaments in their hair. The sash of stiff brocade shines 
with light blue and silver in conventional designs. Some of these sashes 
(obi) cost as much as seven thousand yen ($3,500). These obi are 
broad and tight and after all are not more uncomfortable than the corset. 
They are tied at the back with a huge bow which seems perched upon 
the back like a gigantic butterfly alighting upon a flower. 

Their hair is shiny black and arranged in a helmet-like marumage, and 
looks more like a wig than natural hair, tho many of the girls are very 
fond of adopting the foreign style of headdress. “Their faces of ivory 
tint are almost hidden under a lavish coating of white liquid powder. 
Painted roses bloom on the cheeks of the young girls and their eyes are 
often artificially darkened, as well as the lines around the eyes. 

The geisha girl is the dancing girl of Japan and she is trained from 
childhood in all the various arts for the amusement of the Japanese 
gentleman. No dinner or luncheon for the tired business man is complete 
without the geisha. At the “girlie” review, which is the debut of the 
geisha girl and is given in the spring and in the fall in Kyoto, one 
admires the picturesque little girls, flitting here and there like butterflies, 
with their little feet covered with the little white tabi (stocking) and the 
geta (flat heelless slippers) peeping from beneath gay-colored kimonos 
which present a picture as from a Satsuma vase. 

The geisha represent a combination of youth, beauty, song, color, and 
poetry of motion in the chaste form of dancing, but unfortunately 
some of them degenerate into immorality. A few marry, for that is 
the only avenue of escape, and the rest are lost to view. 

These little dancing girls begin their training at the age of seven years 
and they are usually considered sufficiently accomplished at ten to 
fourteen years to enter into contract with their employers for a number 
of years. They are called the “half jewels,” and accompany their elder 
sisters of the profession, and look like dolls with their massive coiffures 
and their elaborate artificial flowers. 

We were told that the women do not accompany their husbands to 
dinners and gay parties, and, when we asked the reason, were told: 
“See these girls here—our wives do not go to restaurants—all stay at 
home. These girls here are all geisha; they are not ladies.” 

Many live in the yoshiwara. ‘This is the licensed quarter of Japan. 
Many houses within this district are palatial in appearance, and in the 
evening present a spectacle probably unparalleled in any other country, 
but reproduced on a smaller scale in the provincial Japanese cities. The 
unfortunate inmates, decked out in gorgeous raiment, sit in rows with 
gold screens behind, and protected from the outside by iron bars. As the 
whole quarter is under special municipal surveillance, perfect order pre- 
vails, enabling the stranger to study, while walking along the streets, 
the manner in which the Japanese have solved this vexing problem. 
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The Japanese, and in fact I am inclined to think they are not alone 
in their view, find that this is the only method in preventing immorality 
from sauntering, soliciting, and elbowing one aside in the city’s thoro- 
fares, from enmeshing strangers and from flounting immodesty and 
lewdness in the faces of those who are not looking for it and might 
otherwise remain unconscious of it. It is estimated the number of men 
and women in the yoshiwara are 600 men'and 800 women, being 
governesses, maid servants, men servants, and assistants. There are over 
sixty tea houses here, where the better classes of guests take their meals 
or call geisha for entertainment. 

The women of the lower class in Japan work very hard. A woman is 
not only the mother of many babies, but she works in the rice fields and 
in the tiny gardens at night, and though her housekeeping duties may 
not be so arduous as her other. work, she must work side by side with 
her lord and master. 

The Japanese, particularly the women, have a great love for flowers 
and they bring them to a high degree of perfection. Many beautiful 
flowers are found in Japan—the cherry, wisteria, azalia, iris, peony, 
lotus (symbolic of Buddhism), the chrysanthemum, and the camelia. 
The lotus flower is much used for funerals and sacred ceremonies. 

We were in Japan during the chrysanthemum and maple-leaf season 
and it was not unusual to see whole families going into the country, 
“viewing parties,” to admire the lovely foliage, or to the parks to see the 
rare specimens of chrysanthemums, there studying Nature in all her 
beauty. One little lady asked me: “Had I seen the lovely flowers in the 
park at Tokyo?” and I told her I was over one evening. She opened her 
eyes wide and exclaimed, “‘Only one time! Why I have seen them every 
day and they grow more lovely each time I see them.” ‘This shows 
their love for the things natural. 

The women of Japan are not permitted to play parts in the Japanese 
theatres, as their acting is prohibited by law, so the men impersonate 
women in plays calling for women characters. The geisha perform at 
the spring and fall festivals during the cherry blossom and chrysanthemum 
seasons. 


KOREA 


In Korea the women are secluded ; concubinage is allowed, but only 
one legal wife at a time. ‘They are short, fat, coarse-haired and almond- 
eyed, and wear large, white cotton balloon skirts that resemble the 
Turkish trousers, with very short jackets, which leave their bosoms nude. 

The higher class women wear thin silk instead of cotton and these 
clothes are usually the brightest colors obtainable; blue, green, and 
purple being the favorite colors. ‘This class represents the women in 
higher circles and they are usually carried about in a palanquin. 

The Korean women seem rather a dejected and sad-looking lot. They 
appear passive and to have no purpose in life, but as their husbands pay 
little attention to them, but spend most of their leisure time in attending 
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theatres where women of low class are found, possibly there is a very 
good reason for this sadness, yet it is stated, from a patriotic viewpoint, 
they excel the men when it comes to a sacrifice for their country’s need. 

“The social position of Korean women is deplorable. They have been 
rigidly secluded for ages; they are the slaves of their masters, the men, 
and they are kept down by a tyrannical oppression that would scarcely 
be credited in the West. 

“Silence is regarded as a woman’s first duty; her husband addresses 
her by the word yabu, signifying ‘look here,’ which is significant of her 
relations to him. From a young girl she is kept carefully shut up and 
is not allowed to be seen or spoken to by a man. She has no voice in the 
matter of her marriage, as her husband is selected for her by her father. 
She may have never seen her husband before the wedding day, and even 
then etiquette does not permit her, throughout all the festivities, to ex- 
change a word with him. If a man speaks to a girl before she is married, 
she is considered as disgraced. Despite the fact that the Koreans are an 
intensely passionate people, a man is supposed never to glance at a 
woman. Marriage at an early age is common among them, and im- 
morality is commoner. 

“Korean women have always borne the yoke. ‘They accept inferiority _ 
as their natural lot, and they do not look for affection in marriage. The 
wife has recognized duties to her husband, but he has few, if any, to her. 
It is correct for a man to treat his wife with external marks of respect, 
but he would be an object for scorn and ridicule if he showed her affection 
or treated her as a companion. On her marriage day, the bride must 
be as mute as a graven image. This silence must remain unbroken even 
in her own room. From the moment she enters the nuptial chamber 
with her stranger husband (who oftentimes attempts to make her break 
her silence by coaxing, taunts or jeers), she is spied upon by all the female 
servants of the house, who hang about the doors waiting for such a breach 
of etiquette as speech. A single utterance would cause her to lose caste 
forever in her circle. As it is, whatever the newly wedded couple do 
is told by the servants to all the neighborhood, which evolves choice bits 
of scandal in order to make the pair a laughing stock among their friends. 

“The custom of silence is observed with great rigidity among people 
of the so-called upper classes. It may be a week, or many weeks, before 
the husband knows the sound of his wife’s voice; even then she speaks 
only when absolutely necessary. The daughter-in-law often passes years 
without raising her eyes to those of her father-in-law, or addressing 
him. Among the highest class, a bridegroom, after passing three 
or four days with his wife, leaves her for a considerable time to show his 
indifference; to act otherwise would be bad form. When the girl be- 
comes a mother her position is somewhat improved. She rarely goes out 
by daylight except in closed chairs. If she leaves the house at night, it 
must be with her husband’s consent, and she must be accompanied by 
some one to bring back proof of where she has been. Korean babies have 
no cradles, and are put to sleep by being tapped lightly on the stomach. 
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Widows are not permitted to marry again, and the inevitable consequence 
is that many become the concubines of married men. Concubinage is very 
common. 

“Somewhat different social relations apply to the women of the 
lower class, who share in the toil of daily life and must in consequence 
make their appearance by day in the streets. As a rule they are ill-bred 
and unmannerly, far removed from the gracefulness and charm of the 
same class in Japan. The wearing of white clothes by the men puts 
severe and almost incessant work on the women’s shoulders, and they 
are the national drudges. They have few, if any, pleasures, and they try 
to get even with fate by stinging their compatriots with the lash of 
their pungent and scarifying vocabulary. The average low-class women 
possess a fund of invective that usually sends the men scattering to the 
four points of the compass; it is as inelegant as it is complete, and it seems 
to be both dreaded and effective. Age treats these poor creatures shock- 
ingly ; at thirty they look fifty, and at sixty the stranger wishes he hadn't 

.seen them. Their vixenish dispositions indubitably add to their extraor- 
dinary unattractiveness. 

“One pities them from the style of dress evidently forced upon them. 
As the feminine waistline is supposed to be at the armpits, and as tight 
swathing of the bust does not permit mothers to respond readily to 
baby’s hungry and imperious clamor, the twin maternal founts are worn, 
as it were, on the outside. Thus the firm buds of youth and the flapping 
rags of age are displayed to the world—exposing to all Korea what 
antipodal women strive to conceal. The bulging trousers of the women 
are the acme of unpicturesqueness, and they render them devoid of all 
grace and charm. One is often astonished in Korea at the patrician 
beauty of the girl children; some of their faces are unusually fine, and 
it is a pity that age does not in their case fulfill the promise of youth. 
The present humane government is striving to ameliorate the condition of 
Korean women, in the closer observation of Western ways and manners, 
aided by the uplifting work of the missionaries, and it is having a bene- 
ficial effect.” 

CHINA 

Confucius taught the equality of woman, in China, therefore, the 
Chinese word ‘wife’ literally means “equal.” Thus we find many 
influential women in China today. In fact, many of them there have 
better coeducational recognition than in some of the European or Amer- 
ican cities. We find that many Chinese women are admitted to examina- 
tions and degrees on the same basis as men and there are many women 
professors and teachers. 

However, even if she is considered man’s equal, at the same time her 
first duty to the world is to perpetuate the race. Parents see to it even 
now that their daughter’s are married and arrangements are usually made 
either by the parents of the prospective bride and groom, or by go- 
betweens, usually some members of the family, and thus the young people 
very often never have seen each other before the day of marriage. 
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While this seems to us rather an arbitrary method, the fact remains 
that divorce is much less common in China than among the Western 
people who have their choice of arranging their own matrimonial 
affairs. Under the Chinese custom a man can divorce a wife for several 
reasons, however, divorce is infrequent, and the Chinese women consider 
our American divorce system as one of the greatest afflictions of our 
country. 

I do not think that the practice of slavery is as common as it was in 
earlier years. This meant the purchasing of a baby girl with the pros- 
pect of later becoming her master’s concubine, or being resold into a 
life of shame. However, girl babies are still being sold in China today, 
and infanticide of girls, tho not as common as formerly, is still practiced 
by many. 

The Chinese idea is that the family is the end, the children, the means, 
of keeping it up. In the West the children are the end and the home 
merely the means of keeping them up. 

In the Chinese families, a widow, very much unlike that of India, who 
does not remarry receives honor and veneration second only to the 
mother-in-law. With age she acquires added authority. She is not 
forbidden to be married, but the conditions of second marriage are made 
strict enough to discourage any but the most brave. The children of 
her first husband remain in the house of his people, and the family of her 
second husband do not give her any too cordial a welcome. 

Politeness among the Chinese women is carried to an extreme. They 
very carefully avoid all contradiction in conversation and they are care- 
ful not to use any offensive or irritating expressions. However, it seemed 
to the occidental mind that they used many frivolous and extravagant 
compliments, but I understand this is a trait of their race. For instance, 
an invitation to dinner is sent some days before and is usually in this style: 
“On the —day, a trifling entertainment will await the light of your 
countenance. Madame Springtime’s compliments.” This is usually 
followed by another card giving the hour. 

The Chinese woman seems happy and laughs a great deal, but she 
has one fault—I have a few friends afflicted the same way, however— 
she is never on time. She is the most unpunctual woman I ever waited 
for. She smokes cigarettes daintily and with great ease, for she has 
smoked, always; she drinks rose or other perfumed tea and I saw few 
Chinese women drinking cocktails, but I am told she occasionally does 
indulge in sam shu, a concoction that has a most exhilarating effect 
upon her. 

In China many courses are served at a dinner, in fact more than a 
sane person could dispose of. All are served in a common receptacle, 
a tureen in the center of the table. 

The Chinese sit on chairs around the table, which is similar to ours. 
The food is delicious and served by a table boy who, after each course, 
Passes you a hot towel to remove any soil from the face and hands. At 
a Chinese dinner to which we were invited, we had all sorts of dishes, 
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spiced chicken and duck, shark’s fins, bird's nest soup with pigeon eggs, 
seaweed, candied persimmons, lotus seed with jasmine tea and so on. 
‘They gave us chopsticks, and it was quite amusing to them to see how we 
managed, but they were kind enough to give us a spoon at the same 
time, which we used with considerable more ease. 

It is true the foreigners miss the luxuries of food to which one is ac- 
customed at home, but these delicacies, tho not at all satisfying, are a 
novelty for the time being. 

When a girl is betrothed, she and her mother are taken in sedan 
chairs, guided by several relatives, for a visit to the prospective mother- 
in-law and father-in-law. They stay for a few days and in return the 
groom-to-be and his mother return the call. The ceremony then takes 
place and the bride is taken to the home of his mother, which is to be 
her permanent place of abode. 

The western education of many of the young men of the upper class 
has resulted in some decided readjustment in the ancestral households 
for they often marry advanced Chinese and so set up their own establish- 
ments and professions and live in semi-foreign ways. 

A faithful and obedient Chinese wife and daughter-in-law helps to 
welcome and entertain the guests, is constantly in attendance to her 
mother-in-law’s wants, keeps up the family shrines, and performs all 
other duties under the supervision of ker mother-in-law—that is, if 
she is the eldest son’s wife. On the death of her husband’s mother, she 
becomes the woman head of the family and is responsible for everything. 
Her privileges and authority grow with her years and especially is she 
honored if she is the mother of many sons. Her first great mission is to 
furnish children to the clan. 

The mother. in a Chinese household is surely the autocrat, for she has 
final authority over her sons, daughters-in-law, servants, relatives, every- 
body in fact, except her husband. 

The Chinese women have small feet, but not all have the “golden 
lily” (bound feet). I never realized until I saw some of the oriental 
women walking with bound feet, how graceful they could carry them- 
selves. My own number sixes assumed alarming proportions, for most 
of the Chinese women have small feet, and when I placed my feet in 
line with one of these Peking ladies, I said, “They look very large and 
bad indeed,” but she, true to her race, said, “Oh, never mind, they may 
not look so well, but they certainly walk better.” 

I was deeply interested in the custom of foot binding, for I had been 
led to believe that all the Chinese women had bound feet, but I was really 
surprised to find that in Peking and Shanghai nearly all the children and 
many women had natural feet and the majority of them wore American 
pumps. 

However, I learned from one charming Chinese woman that bound 
feet were exquisitely cared for and the narrow white bandages were. 
changed every two or three days. 

Only in the outlying districts does one see the feet of the children in 
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casts, or bound tightly with many bandages, for no child under twelve 
need go thru that torture now, according to an edict sent forth several 
years ago, which was to the effect that “pig-tails’’ and ‘‘bound feet” 
must go. 

The native Chinese women take great pride in making their own 
shoes and wonderful embroidery is seen on them. In fact, she sews and 
embroiders much of her time. She not only makes shoes for herself, 
but for the whole family, for to make shoes beautifully is a fine art, and 
she takes pride in excelling at it. She is proud of her feet, and so makes 
all of her slippers. 

We were told “In China, you will find the men wearing the skirts, 
and the women trousers”; but tho we found many of the women wearing 
rather tight satin or fine silk trousers, yet, much to our surprise, the nar- 
row skirt or the very wide pleated skirt is the prevailing style. Many 
young girls wear the little satin trousers, but the many-pleated skirt is the 
fashion. 

And now I presume some of you are asking whether the fashions ever 
change in China, thinking that they are the same costumes worn for 
years. It is true, that many of the young girls and some of the women 
wear little trousers, but they are particularly painstaking as to the exact 
length and fulness or scantiness of their coats, skirts, as well as the 
trousers. The Chinese woman is carefully precise about the width of 
the bands or braid or lace that she uses for trimming, also, and the shape 
and height of her collar, and these things vary from season to season, just 
as certain style features do with us. However, we have only four seasons 
of the year to worry about, but the fashion devotee of China has eight to 
take into account, each with its appropriate style and weight of clothing. 

While shopping, I noticed many Chinese ladies purchasing lovely silks 
and tho they carried most of their negotiations on in the usual manner, yet 
bargaining, which is a natural born instinct in the Chinese, was the main 
feature, and it was with a firmness and a sense of value that she eventually 
bought the material. They buy marvelous brocaded satins and em- 
broidered silks, asking for distinctive features and patterns, also asking 
in Peking what is new in Shanghai or Canton, and vice versa, for short 
sleeves and tight-fitting undersleeves are about the same in the three 
cities of China—Peking, Shanghai, and Canton—but five pleats in 
Canton were the prevailing style and seven had been used for the skirt in 
the North. 

The headdress of the married women is becoming and even elegant. 
The shiny black hair is bound upon the head in an oval-formed knot, 
very smooth, and no hats, hoods, or veils are worn abroad. They wear, 
usually, handsome coral or jade pins, always a pair of them, on either side 
of the coil of hair, and the earrings often match, as well as a bracelet on 
each arm, and a ring on each hand on either the first or second fingers, 
that are in keeping with the ornaments in her hair. One costume I have 
in mind was very beautiful, worn by one of the ladies I met in Peking. 
Jt consisted of a jade green and lavender embroidered short coat and 
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trousers, embroidered shoes on her small feet, and handsome green jade 
ornaments in her hair-—this being worn at a pretty little tea ceremony 
where many others were elaborately dressed in rich colors, and quite in 
contrast to my costume of that day. 

I believe the women of China keep more to their national costume than 
do the men, but full skirts, foreign colors, and shoes are coming more into 
vogue every day. 

I found the Chinese women, particularly those of the middle and 
upper classes, have much leisure time and therefore they enjoy the theatre 
to a great extent, and give many theatre parties for friends. I asked a 
Chinese lady if she had ever seen any of our Western plays, and she re- 
plied that she enjoyed them very much, her choice being ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Many women of China now write their own plays, embracing 
not only Chinese legends and history, but incorporating in them much 
of our motion picture stories, which have become quite popular there, as 
well as many Shakespearean dramas, 

Of the lower class the women coolies engage in the heaviest kind of 
manual labor. They carry great stones and building materials in two 
baskets suspended on a pole carried over their shoulders. These women 
work for about twenty-five cents a day and many of them live in the 
houseboats or sampans, raising big families and living a very primitive 
life. There is great poverty in China among many of these women and 
children who have no way of ever becoming anything more than just 
what their parents are. Whole families spend their lives huddled to- 
gether in narrow quarters in the sampans on the rivers and canals, which 
are filled with hundreds of these crafts. Little children usually have a 
cord fastened to them so that, should they fall overboard, which fre- 
quently happens, they could easily be hauled back into the boat. 

There is a distinction between the sampan people and others, and these 
people cannot marry land people. They are regarded by many as de- 
scendants of pirates and escaped prisoners, and they look it. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


And now let us go to the Philippines, and we find many of the Filipino 
women of the upper class dressed in strictly American style, particularly 
since Uncle Sam’s ideas have been introduced here in the Philippine 
Islands. Generally the native Filipino woman wears a waist made of 
cotton or hemp gauze or pifiacloth. The sleeves are large puffed affairs, 
wiry, but soft and transparent, and a skirt of printed cotton or em- 
broidered silk. Their slippers are made of leather and the women take 
great pride in their small feet and their long black hair, usually left 
hanging loose. They seldom wear a mantilla except on special feast days. 

The women are small and delicately formed and resemble the Spaniard 
in facial characteristics except they have high cheek bones like the Chinese. 

The Filipino woman is kindly, hospitable, cleanly, ambitious, and loves 
all forms of education. She is considered in the Philippines as man’s 
equal and is artistic and very musical. 
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The well-to-do Filipino lives in a wooden house, built in the European 
style, with special adaptations in the line of ventilation necessitated by 
the warm climate. Owing to the frequency of earthquakes, houses are 
rarely more than two stories. Of late, light galvanized iron sheets as 
roofing material are being substituted for heavy tiles, and semi-trans- 
parent oyster shells for glass panes in the making of windows. Where 
there is a second story, the family occupy it only, reserving the first story 
as astoreroom. ‘The houses of the lower classes are of the rudest possible 
construction, one-storied and nipa-roofed. The floor is about seven feet 
above the ground, and the space below is used for keeping hens and pigs. 
They are built near the stream, where the occupants perform their 
ablutions and wash their clothing. The furniture of a house consists 
of one or two rude chairs and a table. At mealtimes, the food is put into 
a large, common plate, made of wood, which is set down on the floor. The 
members of the family then squat around it, resting the body on the heels, 
and help themselves with their fingers. 

After each meal they chew betel nut, and smoke. Smoking is a uni- 
versal habit—everybody smokes here. Mothers nursing their babies have 
long cigars or cigarettes in their mouths and children of four and five 
smoke cigars. 


INDO-CHINA 


Indo-China—where is it? A peninsula with China on the north, 
China Sea, to the east, Siam to the west, and Burma to the northwest. 
It is intertropical and usually very hot the year round. 

The women here are a great mixture, Annamese, Cambodians, Chinese, 
East Indians, aborigines, and many Eurasians. ; 

These women have a tawny complexion, darker than the Chinese. 
They tie their hair up on top of their heads and wear wide trousers, a long 
tunic, usually black, with narrow sleeves. They wear a dark-colored 
turban and are rarely seen wearing hats of any kind. ‘The better class 
wear sandals, but the lower class go barefooted. 

They are mild, easy going, tho somewhat deceitful and vain. Old 
women are respected highly by all and have considerable authority. One 
of the worst habits these women have, more prevalent however in Siam, 
was chewing betel nut mixed with lime, which gives their teeth and gums 
and lips a repulsive black color. But this is considered a mark of beauty 
and means no more to them than rouge does to our American women. 

The women in Saigon, the principal city of French Indo-China, have 
done some splendid work in schools and in an orphanage there, where 
they care for the helpless children of mixed European and Annamese 
parentage. 


MALAYA 


In Malaya, or the Straits Settlements, we found Chinese, Hindu, 
Malaya, and Javanese women, and their customs and manners are as 
various as their races, but in general everything tends toward simplicity. 
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In a very few cases, some of these women live in as luxurious a state 
as one would find in European cities, but on the whole they live simply 
and dress simply, mostly wearing white thruout the year. The laboring 
class go barefooted and those who work in rubber plantations usually 
wear short jackets and trousers, while many of them go half naked. 

They nearly all chew betel nut, many of them smoke opium, and drink 
hop wine. Most of their homes are very simple. They are small wooden 
structures, thatched with cocoanut leaves, and the floors are of rough 
boards raised considerably from the ground. The lowest class sleep on 
a blanket spread over a straw mat laid directly on the ground, but of 
recent years they are paying more attention to the sanitary conditions 
of their life. 

The Malaya woman is of a tropical race and, therefore, true to her 
kind, she is not inclined to hard work, for which, nevertheless, she is 
naturally fitted. If she does anything at all, it is a petty, light occupa- 
tion. She sees the white woman come, the Chinese, and the East Indian, 
and they seem to live a strenuous life. They make material progress 
and that is their way of being happy, however it is not the Malaya 
woman’s way. She rejects and in some sense despises other peoples’ ways, 
for the vast majority of her kind consists of people in humble circum- 
stances with extreme simplicity of life. She is born, lives, has many 
children, and dies in her country as her ancestors did. 

Occasionally one has an uncomfortable feeling that the Malaya smiles 
behind her hand at the race spirits of the other people. If she smiles 
now and then she really cannot help it, for she feels that those who live 
this strenuous life will soon be gone, and she will be in Malaya when all 
the other races have finished. 

However, they do not seem as light-hearted as the Burmese or Japanese 
women and neither are they as stolid as the Chinese, nor do they resemble 
greatly their Siamese sisters, but they seem to hold the balance between 
all these. ‘The Malaya woman is a very deep chocolate brown, varying 
almost to an ebony, with smooth, shiny skin. 

Living in this hot country they avoid all unnecessary exertion, and if 
there is an easier way of doing things requiring physical exertion, you 
may be sure that this is the way the Malaya woman does it, for she spares 
herself on every occasion. It is not particularly laziness nor indolence, 
it is just their race. 

Both men and women wear the sarong. ‘This garment is simply a 
skirt of gaily-colored material, not gathered in by sewing at the waist, 
but formed in one long tubular shape, put on the body either over the 
head or stepped into. As a rule the man wears a shorter sarong than a 
‘woman, and tightens it around the waist with a twist and a fold which 
can only be learned by long practice. A woman, if she is wearing no 
other garment (and she is considered decently dressed if wearing only 
a sarong), fastens it up above her breasts, and she too twists and folds it 
with a success due to practice, but more securely than a man would. 

The women wear a short coat, or sometimes a long coat over the 
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short coat, when they are away from the domestic circle. When a coat 
is worn, the woman’s sarong is secured around the waist and indeed 
such is the essential insecurity of the waist twist of the sarong that 
sometimes they are seen wearing belts. 

It is characteristic of them too that they wear something which can be 
rapidly put on, taken off, quickly washed, and easily made. The sarong 
is also used as a sleeping garment and it is used too to carry any purchases 
like fruits, vegetables, and other things from the shop. 

When women leave their own homes, they usually wear an extra sarong 
as a veil over their heads, drawing it sometimes tight across the mouth, 
leaving but the nose and eyes visible. 

The sarong does not change in style particularly, but the fashion as 
to its design and the patterns change quite frequently. The colors are 
endless in variety, they usually are gorgeous, often do not harmonize, in 
fact most of them clash. For instance, green and scarlet, or yellow and 
pink, are favorite colors. They do not seem to care much for brown, 
drabs, grays, but want something that is exceedingly bright. Many of 
the sarongs have figured birds and flowers and beasts printed as designs. 
They get this idea from Java, from their kind of wax printing, or batik 
cloth. 

Many beautiful silk sarongs are seen worn by the higher class 
Malayans. 

The Malaya woman wears no hat. In the evening she may wear a 
lovely shawl of silk or another kind of sarong over her head and 
shoulders. Those that work in the rice fields or rubber plantations wear 
a large dome-shaped palm leaf hat, or they may fold a sarong thickly 
and balance it on the head. 

The footwear varies with the Malaya woman. She may not wear 
any at all, and then again one may see beautifully embroidered slippers 
with gold and silver threads worked on velvet. 

The little boys and girls go to separate schools. ‘There are fewer 
schools for girls than for boys, and their work is along the line of needle- 
work, while the weaving of silk is also taught. As a rule, girls leave 
school early and get married at once, and tho some of them have learned 
to weave their own sarongs, the most of these girls leave school too early 
to have accomplished very much, altho their needlework is often very 
good. ‘They are especially clever in embroidering silk for their slippers. 

As Malaya is the land of the kris, nearly every woman carries some 
place about her person a wicked little knife, and she also wears anklets of 
gold and silver, a yellow diamond ring, or a pretty filigree gold chain, 
and bead earrings of all kinds, usually the heavy long ones (for a married 
and a single Malaya woman can be distinguished by the shape of the 
earrings that she wears, likewise by her hair pins). 

The little folks up to about the age of ten or eleven wear nature’s dress 
with a “gee string” only, or little silver plaques (modesty pieces), this 
being the sole cover of the Malaya child. 
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I want to speak of the Eurasian woman—a type all by herself—the 
pitiful half caste—without a country, home, or friends. We found her 
frequenting the hotels and cafes of Japan, China, Saigon, Singapore, 
Penang, India, and Ceylon. 

A Japanese poem says, ‘“‘Queer, yes, but attractive are the flowers which 
bloom out of season.” 

The Eurasian is the offspring of European fathers and Asiatic mothers 
who often find themselves, when grown to manhood and womanhood, 
marooned on the Island of Eurasia, a flat and barren land, for no country 
has any use for the half caste, and Europeans look down upon them all. 

They often receive a good education and speak English well, with an 
accent that is often fascinating to the foreigner. The women are gener- 
ally very beautiful and—dangerous, we are told, having no morals and 
therefore a most irresponsible lot. 

Sometimes they marry and again many are just derelicts in society. 
We saw many of them, poor, untidy, and restless. Their black hair 
straggly, and their blue or brown eyes soft and haunting. ‘They talk 
ceaselessly and rapidly, with a peculiar inflection in their speech, some- 
times low and soft in voice, and again bursting into wild laughter that has 
no ring of happiness back of it. 

They are a people of shadows blown by the harsh winds of destiny 
across the face of a land where they can find no permanent resting place. 

The children of Eurasia—the unhappiest people on earth. 


SIAM 


The Siamese women are most interesting. They are small in stature, 
bright, intelligent, light-hearted, open and frank, kind and hospitable. 
They work side by side with their husbands in business and therefore 
are a happy, contented people. It seems that the women in Siam are 
always busy, managing their houses and children, trafficking in the ba- 
zaars, behind the counters in stores, or doing all kinds of work in the 
fields, or marketing. Women are seen going to market, and it is usually 
she who rows the boat, for Bangkok has a great many canals which are 
used as streets (that is why it is often called the Venice of the Orient). 
Many of these people live many miles from the city in quite pretentious 
homes, and therefore use boats for going to market. So one sees the 
husbands, often quite at ease in the boat, smoking, with the woman at 
the oar or wheel. It is not uncommon to see the country women stagger- 
ing under the weight of baskets of produce, accompanied by their men 
folks, who carry nothing but their pipe and stick. 

The women of Siam are great lovers of drama, and are inveterate 
gamblers. ‘They are vastly superstitious and each has a special charm 
against every imaginable evil. In spite of this, tho, she is courageous 
and noted for her valor. 

In complexion the Siamese are slightly darker than the other of the 
Indo-Chinese races, but their coloring varies much with individuals. 
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Some women of the high class we saw were almost white, varying to a 
deep chocolate brown in the middle and lower classes, and their skin is 
tattooed with tiny charm marks. 

The country woman is sturdy, very dark, and well developed, with 
square shoulders, about the size of the men. 

Both men and women in Siam wear the panung, which is a piece of 
cloth about two and one-half feet wide and seven feet long, the middle 
part of which is passed around the body, which it covers from the waist 
to just below the knees, and gathered up in front so that the two ends 
hang down before. These ends being twisted together into a rope effect 
are passed backwards between the legs, drawn up, and tucked into the 
waist at the middle of the back. They appear like a pair of knee breeches 
when seen from the front, but they leave bare the thigh behind, a little 
above the back of the knee joint. The material used for this is usually 
a homemade cotton cloth, altho among the better class and nobility a 
lovely silk of excellent quality and various colors is used. 

There is a custom that is still retained by many that each day of the 
week calls for a different color of panung; for instance, Sunday, a pink, 
Monday, a somber gray, Tuesday, bright red, Wednesday, green, Thurs- 
day, variegated, Friday, a light blue, and Saturday, the Royal blue. 

The common folks go about barefoot and they also wear next to noth- 
ing on their lower legs and upper part of the body, except the women, 
who cover their breasts with a narrow piece of cloth. Among the better 
class and the nobility, the men and women often wear a thin shawl over 
their shoulders, which they fasten with a handsome jeweled brooch. 

In the country the women wear nothing in addition to the panung, 
unless it be a light silk scarf bound loosely around the upper part of the 
body so as to merely cover the breasts. The younger women of Siam 
today wear many of the American and European clothes, with thin silk 
hose and high-heeled shoes, and as they have a gift for good taste in 
dressing, they are very pretty and attractive. 

Many of the ladies of the royal household have abandoned the panung 
and they wear the skirt, blouse, and long coat, and even hats; so much so 
that a few of the women of the middle class naturally are following them 
in style. They use a pale yellow face powder and often flowers are worn 
as garlands in the hair. 

The women wear their hair short; and we find this has been the 
custom for ages. When we inquired the reason, knowing that they did 
look unusual and so different from the other women of Indo-China, we 
were told that the custom of women cutting their hair short goes back 
many many years. 

According to the story, once upon a time a Siamese walled city was 
besieged by Cambodians, when the men of the city were out fighting 
elsewhere, and only women and children remained behind. A defense 
was out of the question. In this emergency a wise woman arose and 
proposed to her sorely perplexed sisters that they should all cut their 
hair off short like that of the men and appear upon the castle walls in 
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men’s apparel, bearing swords and bows and arrows. ‘They hoped thus 
to frighten away the enemy. ‘They succeeded, for while the Cambodians 
were hesitating to take the city by storm, the Siamese men came back, and 
the Cambodians who found themselves between two fires took to flight, 
suffering great slaughter. 

One of the most objectionable habits the women have is chewing betel 
nut, which is a widespread habit and regarded as indispensable by the 
women of all ranks. The betel nut is a preparation made from the areca 
palm, mixed with lime, sometimes tobacco and the leaves of betel pepper, 
and is chewed and used by all. It has an astringent taste and gives that 
blood-red color to the saliva, and blackens the teeth and gums. ‘To those 
not used to it, it is said to cause dizziness, but the women believe that 
betel nut chewing has the effect of strengthening both the teeth and 
gums, and also adds to their beauty. At a Siamese banquet it takes the 
place of the dessert course, and it is not uncommon at all to see the ladies 
with their tiny betel nut box, two or three inches square, which they 
carry wherever they go, being elaborately ornamented with gold and 
jewels, and which they offer to the other women whenever they meet. 
At the King’s ball where we were guests while in Bangkok, I was offered 
betel nut from jeweled boxes, in the same gracious manner I would be 
offered bon bons here at home. 

It used to be the mark of good taste for the finger nails to be worn 
very long, somewhat after the Chinese manner, but now they wear them 
exceedingly short, claiming that long nails are considered a mark of 
laziness. 

The homes are made mostly of teak; those of the nobility being built 
in foreign style. ‘The homes of the common people are likewise built of 
teak, the floors being raised high above the ground because of the floods 
during the rainy season. The ornamented and decorative roofs take on 
somewhat the form of a pagoda. . 

The birth of a Siamese child takes place in a small room, usually 
screened off from all the other rooms, so that the mother lies on a bed 
away from the neighborhood of evil spirits, which might be hovering 
around at that time. The baby is received at birth by several wise old 
women, by whom it is carefully washed and at once it is examined for 
any marks or peculiarities which may guide the soothsayer in determining 
its future. The mother is stretched upon a broad plank, which is sub- 
jected to the heat of a great fire, a treatment which is considered as the 
only sure road to a rapid recovery, but which in fact often seriously 
compromises matters and is the chief cause of the disappearance of the 
good looks of the women of this part of the world at an early age. 

Babies’ heads are kept shaved, and a new horoscope is drawn up for it 
by the family soothsayer, which is presented to the parents at a special 
ceremony when the baby is about two weeks old. The child does not wear 
clothing up to the age of about seven or eight, and his hair is allowed to 
grow for a matter of four or five years, and is placed in a little tight 
knot, fastened with an ornamental pin at the top of his head. 
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When he goes to school, he begins to wear some clothing, rather abbre- 
viated, and the hair is again shaved. Like in Malaya and other parts 
of Indo-China, girls mature very early and as they marry quite early in 
life, they have little schooling. 

The Siamese men usually marry at the age of twenty-one, the women 
at fifteen or sixteen. The old maid is an anomaly almost unknown in 
the land. Altho marriage and all the preliminaries thereto are sur- 
rounded by considerable formality and ceremonial, and many marriages 
are arranged by relatives without consideration for the feelings of the 
parties, yet sufficient visiting is permitted between young people, always 
within the limits of a proper and rigid decorum, to render marriages of 
affection, or at least of inclination, the most common. ‘The Siamese 
girl, a quiet, modest, good-mannered little creature and sometimes of an 
attractive appearance, is far behind her occidental sisters in the art of 
captivating the hearts of men, for the exercise of which she is handicapped 
by the very strict observance of the proprieties in which she is brought 
up. Hence her love affairs are seldom violent, nor do they often proceed 
to any dangerous length. 

A young man looking for a wife, having conceived an inclination 
towards some girl of his acquaintance and found her not adverse to his 
mild pursuit, points her out to his parents as the girl he would like to 
marry, and having thus taken the initiative, allows the matter to pass out 
of his own immediate control. If the girl is known to be of fitting 
station and otherwise suitable, the running is then taken up by an aged 
and respectable female known to both families, who, being instructed by 
the parents of the boy, proceeds, with fine diplomacy, to ascertain the 
feelings and attitude of those of the girl. The result being satisfactory, 
mutual friends meet and discuss the matter and, if no interference appears, 
visit the parents of the girl, when the marriage is arranged, provided 
always that the horoscopes of the principals, when examined by an expert, 
reveal no particular obstacle in the way of antagonistic birthdays or 
irreconcilable destinies. 

The question of settlements is an important one, both families being 
required to contribute to the capital on which the young people will start 
life and to share the expenses of the wedding. ‘The ceremony, if properly 
observed, takes place at the house of the bride and lasts for two days. 
The bridegroom, escorted by his friends and a hired band, makes presents 
to his lady and her father, and is installed in a room, a temporary adjunct 
to the bride’s parental home constructed at his own expense, where the 
honeymoon will be passed. He and his relatives now present to the 
parents of the bride their share of the capital on which the young estab- 
lishment is to start life, and also a tray bearing all the paraphernalia for 
betel chewing. Meanwhile the main part of the house fills with ac- 
quaintances, friends and relations, who eat, drink, and make merry, 
while a choir of monks chant doxologies and repeat Buddhist formule 
appropriate to the occasion. Then the capital is carefully counted over 
and discussed. Later the bride and bridegroom appear, and kneeling 
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together united by a holy cord, have rice sprinkled upon them and holy 
water from a shell poured over them by the guests. ‘They are then 
separated from each other, and the boy spends the rest of the night 
serenading his ladylove with the assistance of his hired band. On the 
following morning a feast is given to the officiating monks, -spasmodic 
merriment continues thru the day, and in the evening the bride is 
formally conducted to the specially prepared chamber and there left, for 
the first time since her betrothal, alone with the bridegroom. ‘The couple 
continue to live with the bride’s family for some months, often until the 
first child is born. 

To save expense the marriage ceremony is very often cut short at the 
point where the bridegroom presents the capital and the betel-nut tray, 
the bride being brought to him immediately afterwards. In cases where 
the girl is of much lower social position than the boy, all ceremony is 
often dispensed with, as is naturally the case also on occasions when, the 
parents withholding consent, the parties elope together. These last unions 
are looked upon by the world as quite regular, and children resulting 
therefrom are equally legitimate in the eye of law with those born of 
marriages at which full ceremony have been observed. 

Polygamy, being nowhere directly forbidden by the teachings of the 
Buddha, is considered permissible, that is, a man may contract connubial 
relations with as many women as he can afford to keep, but only the 
first, or chief, wife is married with ceremony and she remains the 
acknowledged head over all subsequent members of the household. The 
wives frequently live all together in the same house, in fact as a lady gets 
on in years she usually deems it politic to surround her husband with 
lesser wives, whereby he is kept from roaming and her own importance 
as the head of a large household is increased. In the case of the first 
wife, divorce is a matter of mutual consent and division of property, but 
though thus easy of attainment it is avoided if possible on account of 
public opinion. Lesser wives can be put away at the will of the husband. 
All children participate in inheritance, but those of the first wife are 
entitled to a larger share than others. No stigma whatever attaches to 
the position of lesser wife. While the households of the nobility often 
oe very large proportions, the lower classes practice polygamy very 

ittle. 

King Rama, the late King of Siam, was only forty-four at his death 
and he had but two wives, being married to the second one but a few 
months before his death; but his father is said to have had one hundred 
and fifty wives. 

Several hundred wives appear to mean nothing to the husband in many 
of the Far East countries, in contrast to our country, where the average 
American husband has all he can do to furnish the wherewithal to care 
for one. ; 

‘The women are very fond of the theatre and whole families are seen 
in attendance night after night, seeing the same thing over and over. 
Gambling houses are filled with women and babies, far into the night. 
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Upon entering India, one is almost stunned with the picturesque scenes, 
for here the streets present a riot of color, crowds of people dressed in 
the most brilliant costumes of red, yellow, green, and purple, the women 
with clinking silver, the various castes, even the oxen have painted horns 
and wear glass or metal necklaces—it presents a pageant that never 
ceases all the while you are in this country, and one never to be forgotten 
when miles away from it all. 

Here there are many types of women—the Burmese, the Tamil, the 
typical Brahman, the various castes of the Hindu, and the Parsi. 

In India, one cannot learn all about the people in a short time and have 
an expert knowledge of the castes, tribes, and trades, and the average 
visitor will not be able to detect the finer shades and variations; but one 
soon becomes conscious of the broader racial and social divisions, for 
these leap to the eye at once. One soon is able to distinguish the Moham- 
medan woman from the Hindu, the Sikh from the Bengali, the tall, lean, 
hawk-nosed frontier woman from the squat, dark Tamil coolie, the 
Brahman from the pariah, and the woman of almost pure Aryan blood 
from the Mongoloid Burmese. 

The identification marks in these cases are plain to see, and the observer 
is assisted by certain peculiarities of dress and headgear. We noticed the 
Mohammedan turban or the fez worn by the men and the veil of their 
women, and contrasted it with the costume of the Hindu, and the shiny 
tall hat of the Parsi men and the refined dress of the Parsi woman. The 
almost hairless high-caste Hindu man, clean-shaven on face, head, and 
body, cannot be confused with the bearded son of Islam, or the Sikh, with 
his bushy, tiedback whiskers and his long hair brought up into a knot at 
the top under the huge turban with a little iron quoit pinned on its front. 
Nobody could make a mistake between the Burmese woman in her 
gleaming silk skirt and jacket, with her neat, glossy, flower-decked dress 
draped round her body, and the Hindu widow in soiled black, creeping 
away out of the sight of the passerby. The stranger cannot fail to observe 
the caste marks, painted in red or blue or ochre, on the forehead of the 
highborn and the absence of such insignia on the dark faces of the “‘un- 
touchables,” the outcast millions who lie beyond the privileged social 
and religious fold. 

The Burmese woman was our first study. She had characteristics of 
the Chinese and Annamese woman, being short, having rather light 
brown colored skin, high cheek bones, almond-shaped eyes, and a nose 
broad below but narrow above. She appeared friendly, bright, simple 
in manner, rather frank, and endowed with a sense of humor, in contrast 
to the woebegone and melancholy woman we first saw in Calcutta and 
thruout all India. The Burmese woman has greater freedom, therefore 
her whole life radiates a democracy not known in the other parts of India. 
She wears a long, loose skirt tucked in at the sides of the waist, near the 


pit of her stomach. She wears a scarf and small jacket with tight sleeves, 
all of these a very vivid color. 


a 
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She smokes long huge cigars (cheroots). When she wishes to be 
particularly fine she stains her nails and the palms of her hands a red 
color and tinges her teeth and the edges of her eyelids with black. Her 
hair, black and straight, is worn long and tied up at the back of the head. 
Sandals are worn, but no shoes nor stockings, and nearly every woman 
I saw carried an umbrella. 

They are considered superior to the men in many ways. At least they 
handle money and seem to have business ability equal to the men in every 
way. “Woman’s rights,” altho rather limited, have been in vogue for 
some time in Burma, and it is quite evident when you see them in the 
shops, and the progressive spirit shown in the everyday life of the Burmese 
woman. 

Marriage is similar to that in Siam, it being arranged by the parents, 
but greater leniency is shown toward the young people by the Burmese 


parents and a tendency to make their own choice is becoming more and. 


more universal, due possibly to their partial emancipation. 

A man can have only one wife, but he may have as many mistresses 
as he desires. ‘They may live in the same house with the wife, but she 
has jurisdiction over them all. They act in the capacity of servants. 

There is one thing the women in Burma do—more so than any of the 
oriental women I met with—they talk incessantly, and when approaching 
a booth or stall where their wares are displayed, you usually have to 
wait some time for the gabfest to cease and even then all the others not 
involved in the sale (tho as many as possible have something to say) keep 
up their endless chatter. 

The Hindu woman—what a sad life she lives. No hope of reaching 
Nirvana (heaven), except thru servile obedience to father and husband 
and thru her base relationships with men. From childhood, 2a woman is 
accustomed to hard life. From the very day after her confinement, a 
woman is obliged to do as her husband orders her in providing food for 
the family. The newborn babe is placed on a layer of leaves in a hole 
in the ground and even if the leaves are so rough they bruise the tender 
skin and draw blood, the poor little creature is left there while its 
mother is out doing her master’s bidding. 

The fifth or sixth day the baby must eat solid food and they harden 
them from the beginning by bathing them, even in the cold weather, out 
in the open with cold water. The child goes naked, exposed to the sun, 
wind, and rain, until nine or ten years of age. 

India has always been considered a most wealthy and opulent country, 
more favored by Nature than any other in the world, a land literally 
flowing with milk and honey, where the soil yields all that is necessary 
for the existence of its happy people almost without cultivation. The 
great wealth accumulated by a few of its native princes, its valuable 
diamond mines, the quality and quantity of its pearls, the abundance of 
its spices and scented woods, the fertility of its soil, and the, at one time, 
unrivalled superiority of its various manufactures; all these have caused 
admiration and wonder from time immemorial. One would naturally 
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suppose that a nation which could supply so many luxuries would surpass 
all others in wealth. 

This estimation of the wealth of India has been commonly accepted 
in Europe and America up to the present day; and those who, after 
visiting the country and obtaining exact and authentic information 
about the real condition of its inhabitants, have dared to affirm that 
India is the poorest and most wretched of all the civilized countries of 
the world, have simply not been believed. 

Some modern political economists have held that a progressive increase 
in the population is one of the most unequivocal signs of a country’s 
prosperity and wealth. In Europe or America this argument may be 
logical enough, but I do not think that it can be applied to India; in fact, 
I am persuaded that as the population increases, so in proportion do want 
and misery. For this theory of the economists to hold good in all respects 
the resources and industries of the inhabitants must develop equally 
rapidly; but in a country where the inhabitants are notoriously apathetic 
and indolent, where customs and institutions are so many insurmountable 
barriers against a better order of things, and where it is more or less a 
sacred duty to let things remain as they are, I have every reason to feel 
convinced that a considerable increase in the population should be looked 
upon as a calamity rather than as a blessing, since it is an indisputable 
fact that no women in the world are more faithful than the women of 
India, and nowhere else is the propagation of the human race so much 
encouraged. 

A Hindu only marries to have children, and the more he has the richer 
and the happier he feels. All over India it is enough for a woman to 
know how to cook, pound rice, and give birth to children. These three 
things are expected of her, especially the last, but nothing more. It 
would even appear displeasing if she aspired to anything else. No Hindu 
would ever dream of complaining that his family was too large, however 
poor he might be, or however numerous his children. A barren woman 
is made to feel that there can be no worse fate, and barrenness in a wife 
is the most terrible curse that can possibly fall on a family. 

We have mentioned the caste system in India, which is the greatest 
evil in that country today. Some may ask, “Why cannot the caste 
system be broken down?” 

Many teachers of philosophy and other Hindus who represent the 
cultured product of India are trying their utmost to break it. They 
have established several schools in various parts of India, solely for that 
purpose, and many followers and teachers of Hindu philosophy are 
coming each year to Europe and America to bring about a better under- 
standing; and Christian missionaries are doing their part too in educating 
a few, but caste still exists and is not losing ground to any great extent. 

Many of the intelligent Brahmans of the present day are establishing 
schools where they are teaching the ancient religion of Brahmanism, 
minus its degrading features, and thus have many adherents among the 
Hindus of culture and refinement. 
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To eliminate the caste system would require making a new race of the 
Hindus, and one would have to begin by undermining the very founda- 
tions of their civilization, religion and government, thus possibly turning 
them into atheists and barbarians. Then, if such an upheaval did take 
place, other people could offer themselves as religious teachers and law- 
makers. But even then only half would be accomplished, for if one should 
drag them out of the atheism and anarchy into which they had been 
plunged, after giving them new laws and a new religion, they would still 
have the same natures and same inclinations, for history has repeated itself 
over and over that such people usually relapse into their former state and 
often are worse than before such a change was brought about. 

To a Hindu, marriage is the most important and most engrossing event 
of his life. It is the subject of endless conversation and of the most pro- 
longed preparations. An unmarried man is looked upon as one having no 
social status and as being an almost useless member of society. Altho a 
man can remain single should he desire, which however is rare, this is 
not so with a woman. She cannot choose single blessedness as her lot 
in life. Subjected on all sides to the moral ascendency of man, the very 
idea that she could possibly place herself in a state of independence and 
out of man’s power is not allowed to cross her mind, for the opinion is 
firmly established thruout the whole of India for ages, that women were 
only created for the propagation of the species, and therefore all women 
are obliged to marry and marriages are carefully arranged long before 
a girl reaches the marriageable age. 

Polygamy is practiced mostly by those of high rank, and tho by many 
Hindus this plurality of wives is considered an infraction of law and 
custom, or even an abuse, yet those in power can arrange the law to 
suit themselves. Brahmans claim the god Brahma had only one wife and 
many of the Hindu gods but one, therefore their reasoning that the higher 
class disregards this law. 

A Hindu can divorce his wife for one reason only—adultery. A divorce 
there is considered a most degraded action in society. 

A Hindu and especially a Brahman, would hardly be inclined to repu- 
diate his wife even for adultery, unless her guilt were very notorious. Asa 
general rule, when the wife of a Brahman gives occasion, by injudicious 
behaviour, for remarks of a kind damaging to her character, her friends 
and relatives do their utmost to excuse her conduct and to hush up all 
scandal about her, so as to avoid the necessity of such an extreme measure 
as a divorce, the disgrace of which would reflect on the whole caste. 

The marriage ceremony of the Hindu is very long and takes several 
days, and as the marriage arrangements are all in the hands of the parents, 
very few real marriages with sincere and mutual affection, or even peace, 
are found. 

The moral gulf which exists in this country between the sexes is so 
great that in the eyes of a native the woman is simply a passive object, 
abjectly submissive to her husband’s will and fancy. She is never looked 
upon as a companion who can share her husband’s thoughts and be the 
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first object of his care and affection. The Hindu wife finds in her 
husband only a proud and overbearing master who regards her as a 
fortunate woman to be allowed the honor of sharing his bed and 
board. If there are some few women who are happy and beloved 
by those to whom they have been blindly chained by their family, 
this good fortune must be attributed to the naturally kind disposition of 
their husbands, and not in any way to the training the latter have 
received, 

The spread of education, tho it has not extended far amongst Hindu 
women, is gradually changing many of these domestic evils. 

As a rule, a husband addresses his wife in terms which show how little 
he thinks of her, calling her slave, servant, and other equally flattering 
terms. A woman, on the other hand, never addresses her husband 
except in terms of the greatest humility. She speaks of him as “my 
master,” “my lord.” 

But if women enjoy very little consideration in private life, they are 
in some degree compensated by the respect which is paid to them in 
public. They do not, it is true, receive those insipid compliments which 
we have agreed to consider polite; but then, on the other hand, they are 
safe from risk of insult. A Hindu woman can go anywhere alone, even 
in the most crowded places, and she need never fear the impertinent 
looks and jokes of idle loungers. She is safer in this crowded promiscuous 
encampment than she would be in the electric-lighted streets of a western 
capitol. This appears to me to be really remarkable in a country where 
the moral depravity of the inhabitants is carried to such lengths. A house 
inhabited solely by women is a sanctuary which the most shameless 
libertine would not dream of violating. To touch a respectable woman, 
even with the end of your finger, would be considered highly indecorous, 
and a man who meets a female acquaintance in the street does not venture 
to stop and speak to her. 

An Indian woman's dress consists of a simple piece of cotton cloth, 
made all in one piece, and woven expressly for the purpose. It is from 
thirty to forty feet long, and rather more than four feet wide. All sorts 
and kinds are made, in every shade and at every price, and they always 
have a border of a contrasting color. The women wind part of this cloth 
two or three times around their waists, and it forms a sort of narrow petti- 
coat which falls to the feet in front; it does not come so far down behind, 
as one of the ends of the cloth is tucked in at the waist. The other end of 
the cloth is passed up over the head and covers the shoulders, and chest. 
Thus the clothing for both sexes is made without seams or sewing—an 
undeniable convenience, considering how often they have to bathe them- 
selves and wash their garments; for Brahman women have to observe 
the same rules of purification as the men, and are equally zealous in the 
performance of this duty. The custom of women veiling their faces has 
never been practiced in India, only by the Mohammedans, tho it has 
been in use among many other Asiatic nations from time immemorial. 
Here the women most always go about with their faces uncovered, and 
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in some parts of the country they also expose the upper half of their 
bodies. 

Quiet and retired as is the life of a Hindu woman, it cannot be said 
to be one of complete and rigorous seclusion. Tho all friendly intercourse 
with men is forbidden to them, still they may talk to those who come 
to the house as friends or acquaintances without fear of unpleasant con- 
sequences. Eunuchs are unknown in India, and the natives never dream 
of putting the virtue of their women under the care of these miserable 
beings. ‘They are not to be found even in the palace of a prince, where 
women are always guarded and waited on by women. 

The custom of tattooing the arms of young girls with indelible 
designs or figures or flowers is very general. When their skin is not very 
dark they generally ornament their faces in the same way, by putting 
three or four spots on the cheeks and chin. These marks sometimes 
denote their caste. Some of the beauties of India, and the Brahman 
ladies, paint all the visible parts of their bodies with yellow saffron, and 
also darken their eyelids with antimony. 

In order to make their hair more glossy and silky, they frequently oil 
it. They part it exactly in the middle, and then roll it up behind into 
a sort of knot, which is fastened behind the left ear. To make this knot 
larger, they often insert some cotton, specially prepared for the purpose. 
Hindu women generally possess beautiful black hair, which is soft and 
straight. It is very rarely to be seen of any other color. They are much 
given to wearing sweet-smelling flowers in their hair, and also ornaments 
of gold and silver; they sometimes use a silver buckle to fasten the hair 
together at the back. 

Silver ornaments are worn on the arms and are frequently used to 
decorate the feet and ankles. Some of their anklets are actual chains, 
weighing as much as two or three pounds. There are special rings made 
for each toe, often entirely covering them. 

Bracelets are sometimes made hollow, and are more than an inch in 
diameter. They are of different patterns, according to the country in 
which they are made, and the caste of the person who wears them. They 
are worn either above the elbow or around the wrist, or all the way 
from the wrist to the shoulder joint, and are made of gold or silver, as 
the means of the wearer will allow. Quite poor women wear copper 
bracelets, and some have more than half their arms covered with glass 
bangles. 

Neck ornaments consist of gold or silver chains, or strings of large 
gold beads, pearls, or coral. In fact, beads of all kinds and of greater 
or less value are much in demand. Some women wear necklaces more 
than an inch wide, set with rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones. 
But to enumerate all the different kinds of ornaments worn by Hindu 
ladies would take a very long time. To give a single instance, I could 
mention eighteen or twenty different kinds of ornaments that are used 
for the ears alone. In southern India the lobes of the ears are pierced and 
heavy weights are hung on them to lengthen the opening—we saw 
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many of the women with the opening three and four inches long and the 
ears touching the shoulders, and weighted down with long heavy earrings. 

Even the nose is considered a suitable object for decoration. The 
right nostril and the division between the two nostrils are sometimes 
weighted with an ornament that hangs down as far as the under lip. 
When the wearers are at meals, they are obliged to hold up this pendant 
with one hand, while feeding themselves with the other. At first this 
strange ornament, which varies with different castes, has a hideous effect 
in the eyes of the traveler, but after a time, when one becomes accustomed 
to it, it gradually seems less unbecoming and at last one ends by thinking 
it quite an ornament to the face. 

It is no uncommon sight to see a woman decked out in all her jewels 
drawing water, grinding rice, cooking food, and attending to all the 
menial domestic occupations from which even the wives of Brahmans 
do not consider themselves exempt. 

It is, of course, needless to remark that all this extravagant display 
is very often obtained only at the sacrifice of other more useful and 
necessary requirements in their homes, but this adornment of jewelry 
is not due to the female vanity or masculine generosity—it is because the 
wife’s person is the safest deposit for the family’s realized wealth. The 
coolie husband’s investments are more secure on his wife’s legs and 
arms than they would be in his own keeping. The worst kind of 
professional thieves will seldom rob a woman, and if she is veiled she can 
go anywhere alone without fear of insult or outrage. 

The happiest woman in India is the one whose death precedes that of 
her husband, and the most unhappy woman is the one who survives her 
husband, for nothing is more pitiful than the millions of widows, a 
most helpless lot of women. 

A woman who is a widow always remains one, and she must be in 
mourning all her life from her husband’s death. She cannot remarry, 
altho many reformers of the present day are doing all they can to en- 
courage remarriage of the younger girls who married before they became 
of age and became widows early in life. 

The signs of mourning are as follows: She is expected to have her 
head shorn once a month; she is not allowed to chew betel; she cannot 
wear jewels; she must wear colored clothes, mostly black; she cannot 
put the yellow powder, which is a mark of beauty, on any part of her 
face or body, and she must smear her forehead with cow dung ashes, or 
mark her forehead with red powder. She is fordbidden to take part in 
any amusement or to attend any festivity of any kind, for her presence is 
considered an evil omen. 

The grief of a widow in India is heart-rending, and altho by some 
it is thought that her signs of sorrow at the loss of her husband are rather 
exaggerated, yet it seems to me impossible that any Hindu woman could 
face the sad future awaiting her without tears, for she is doomed to 
perpetual widowhood and is cast out of society for all time. She has 
no consolation whatever, except maybe the recollection of hardships that 
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she has had to endure during her married life. Even if the older women 
are most pitiful, which they are, slinking around the alleys and side 
streets, trying to secure a small portion of food that might be thrown 
away, and where they sleep no one seems to know or care, yet when one 
thinks of the numberless young widows in the prime of life, how can 
they bear up against this cruel expulsion from the society of their fellow 
beings, is a question I cannot answer. 

I asked, ‘‘Is it true that a widow has never married or never can?” | 
There is this much to say about that, and whether it is a consolation or 
not, I am not in position to decide, but we were told that a woman who 
does remarry is a hundred times worse off than she was before, for she is 
shunned absolutely by every honest or respectable person. Thus any 
widow who is as miserable as she can possibly be, usually looks upon a 
proposal to remarry as a downright insult, tho there are few cases that 
have ever been put to the test. 

Years ago, widows were compelled to be burned alive on the funeral 
pyre of their deceased husbands. Many of them voluntarily threw 
themselves on the burning funeral pile, but others would have to be made 
senseless, or, in many instances, would take poison so as to become in- 
sensible. English rule has abolished this custom, tho the Mohammedan 
rulers never tolerated it and did what they could to suppress it. 

Thruout India we visited several tombs of kings, and there would be 
found the record of how many women had been cremated along with their 
husband, in fact one king had eighty-seven wives who sacrificed themselves 
at the time of his death; for one of the rules of good conduct for a wife 
is, “If in the event of her husband dying, she resolves to die with him, 
glorious and happy will she be in the world to which her husband will 
lead her after his death.” 

The outcast, or “‘untouchable,” is the most terrible phase of Hinduism 
and it is estimated there are nearly fifty million of these “untouchables,” 
most numerous in southern India. They do the most menial and degrad- 
ing form of work—women in the streets gather the dung, and later in 
their homes form it into small flat cakes which are dried and used for 
fuel. They cannot marry outside their circle and they cannot eat in 
company with persons belonging to groups lower in the social scale 
than themselves. A coolie woman in the street carrying home a bowl of 
cooked porridge keeps clear of any passing sahib (foreigner) even if he 
should occupy the most exalted position of his country, and should 
his coat touch the contents, she would immediately throw it all away. 

They are condemned to live far beyond the outskirts of the villages: 
they are forbidden to use many of the public roads; their very approach 
within a certain number of yards is accounted contamination, and 
they must use some means of warning. Asa result of this, these depressed 
classes live in hovels and seem to delight in dirt. It would appear that 
the great majority have lost whatever innate love of cleanliness human 
beings may be expected to possess. They have no education because they 
cannot afford to take advantage of it even if it is proferred free. They 
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have no outlook in life, they are condemned to the most degrading forms 
of labor. But the root of the matter is less economic than social. Until 
these depressed classes can be put on a level with their fellowmen, can 
be treated as equals, and relieved from the moral degradation into which 
they have been thrown by centuries of scorn, it is difficult to do very 
much with them. 

Indian reformers have protested against the defects of the caste system 
for generations and even centuries; and most of the religious reforming 
movements have been an attempt to embody the protest in practice. 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, and the Brahmo Samaj, began by denounc- 
ing caste; but in the end it has proved almost too strong for them. 
It has to some extent infected both Mohammedanism and Christianity 
in India; for the Bengali Moslem accepts some of the caste restrictions 
as to marriage and eating, and it is said many of the Christians of South- 
ern India also do so. 

Caste is so interwoven with the fabric of Indian society that it will 
not die easily. It lends itself to inequality, exclusiveness, and the narrow- 
est class consciousness; but, of course, there is something to be said on the 
other side. 2The member of a caste is born into a brotherhood which will 
cherish and protect him thru life. If he is poor it will help him; if he is 
wronged or injured it will take up his cause. There is no poor law in 
India, no old-age pensions, and none are needed; for the caste is supposed 
to provide for those who are destitute or past remunerative work. The 
caste rules may make marriage difficult or expensive, but they also penal- 
ize celibacy and throw an atmosphere of religious obligation over family 
life. Economic changes, mechanical progress, the railway, the motor 
car, the extension of factories, the spread of education, and the emancipa- 
tion of women, may abolish the food and contact restrictions, and miti- 
gate the matrimonial abuses. But caste could not be swept away rapidly 
without disorganizing the whole social basis of Indian life, and it will 
be long before it yields altogether to the advances of modernism, in- 
dustrialism, and democracy. 

One is not very long in Bombay before he becomes conscious of an- 
other type of woman—the Parsee. 

The Parsees are the most important factors in political and mercantile 
life in Bombay. ‘They are not Indians, but migrants from Persia, and 
they still keep a form of the Persian language and the old Persian re- 
ligion, as followers of Zoroaster. 

The Parsee woman can be distinguished easily from the Hindu woman 
by her evident superior culture. She is highly educated and travels 
extensively. Her dress is usually a lovely shaded silk with an embroidered 
or tinsel-edged mantle or, sari, draped gracefully around her body and 
passed over her head like a veil. Many of them dress in European clothes, 
but they adhere as a class to their characteristic Parsee costume. 

But we were told the position of women is changing all over the east, 
and in some countries the progress in the last few years has been amazing. 
In India the emancipation movement has not been quite so rapid as in 
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Turkey and Egypt. There are educated Hindu and Mohammedan 
ladies who have broken away from the purdah (seclusion), and refuse 
to pass their lives isolated in the harem, and tho the number is increasing, 
it is still very limited. 

The traveler, unless he happens to have introductions to this pro- 
gressive circle, will not have much opportunity of meeting Indian women 
of the higher castes. You will see Parsee ladies in Bombay, walking, 
driving, and shopping, for in that community female ‘seclusion has not 
been practiced, and the women are as open minded, intelligent, and culti- 
vated as the men. In Burma, woman is the predominant partner. She 
does much of the business of the country, buys, sells, and carries on 
financial and mercantile transactions of all kinds, and is as brisk, resource- 
ful, and active as she is commonly agreeable to look upon. And in all the 
Indian towns, and in the villages, the tourist will find no lack of women, 
moving about freely, very slightly veiled or entirely unveiled, carrying 
burdens, washing clothes, going to work in factories, or on the land. 
These, however, will be women of the lower castes or of the outcast 
tribes. 

Opinion favorable to women’s education is steadily gaining ground; 
but the overwhelming majority of Indian women are entirely illiterate, 
and those who seek to obtain a decent standard of female education have 
many difficulties to contend with. There is a suspicion that girls, if 
highly educated, may become unfitted for domestic life and for the 
vocation of wifehood and motherhood which should be their duty and 
their pride. The custom of early marriage and the rigid matrimonial 
rules of caste, are firmly rooted. 

So we leave India, the land of contrasts, mysteries, and fascinating 
contradictions, but yet with a certain unity thru all its diversities, and I 
leave it with the same impression I received upon arriving there, that of 
seeing women in all classes, most of them lifeless, hopelessly incapable of 
doing things in any way, childish, stunted creatures, their large gentle 
deep brown eyes peering up into mine with a wistfulness that touches me 
and produces a most depressing effect upon me. And as [ leave them I 
realize they are my sisters under the skin, and how helpless I am to bring 
them the happiness I enjoy as an American woman, with no limit to my 
American ideals, my American home, and my American life. 


CEYLON 


The women of Ceylon are rather small in stature, their limbs slender 
but well shaped, their eyes dark and sparkling, finely-cut features, hair 
long, smooth and black, and they vary in color from the lightest to the 
darkest tints of bronze. 

They are a healthy and hardy race, peaceable and careful to not give 
offense, and friendly to the stranger. The women are attractive, with 
their little short, tight fitting waists of white lace or embroidery, and 
the sarong of bright colors. ‘Their teeth are white and perfect, for they 
are not addicted to chewing betel nut. They are a happy race, for the 
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men are very devoted to their families and a woman has all the freedom 
she desires. 


EGoo. 


The new woman has arrived in Egypt and we find there today many 
wonderful leaders just like our Susan B. Anthony, Anna Howard Shaw, 
and Carrie Chapman Catt. She is such a contrast to the woman of 
yesterday, the veiled one in the seclusion of the harem, but the restlessness 
that sooner or later is a part of the advancing world has become a part 
of the Egyptian and Turkish women of today. 


An Egyptian Woman Carrying Child on Shoulders. A Favorite Method. Note 
Face-dress and Nose Bumper 


But has not a woman since the beginning of time been a part of 
Egyptian History? Cleopatra, that woman who became such a figure in 
Egyptian and Roman times; and one has but to make a visit to Luxor 
to realize the influence the great queens of the early Pharoahs and 
Ptolemys had on the world of that day. 

Many modern Egyptian women wear quite conventional clothes and 
instead of finding all women of Egypt a sad-eyed and woebegone lot, 
they are going on with the procession of wideawake women of the world. 
The women of the better class dress in gorgeous-colored costumes in the 
home, but on the street they wear black, and thin white gauze veils 
conceal the face, all but the eyes. The black cloak reaches from the head 
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to the feet. Some women wear white silk cloaks, but the most of those 
we saw wore black. 

There are many kinds of women in Egypt—Fellahin, Arabian, country, 
town, Bedouin, Nubian, Abyssinian, Negro, Turkish, Mohammedan, 
Greek, Armenian, and Jewish. 

The Arabs, or Fellahin, are the most numerous and in this tribe we 
find the Egyptian woman of yesterday. They, however, marry and 
intermarry with the other tribes and so represent a mixed lot, but they 
exhibit more likeness to the old Egyptians than probably any of the other 
tribes. As a rule they are well formed, with fine oval faces, full lips, 
beautiful teeth, broad shoulders and hips. The children are funny little 
folks with pot bellies and shrunken limbs, but grow up to be handsome 
men and graceful women. Their color varies from light brown in the 
north of Egypt to black in the south. The most beautiful tint is the deep 
bronze of Upper Egypt. These women when quite young are considered 
models of beauty in form and limbs; their eyes especially are very beauti-- 
ful. However, most of the Egyptian women lose their good looks early 
in life. 

They all wear numerous ornaments, blacken the edge of their eyelids 
with kohl, stain their finger and toe nails and the palm of their hands 
with henna and often tattoo different parts of their body. They love 
jewelry and wear many rings and bracelets. 

In cold weather they wear the yellow or red morocco slippers. 

Tho these women of the middle class are as a rule ignorant and illiter- 
ate, yet they are always happy and smiling. They work hard and carry 
great burdens—someone suggested this was the reason they were all so 
well proportioned—well, perhaps so. 

It surprised me to find so many of the better or upper class Egyptian 
Women wearing the plainest, even shabby, garments on the streets of 
Cairo or Luxor, and then to find them so beautifully dressed in the 
seclusion of their own homes. On the streets many of them seem to pay 
absolutely no attention to their personal appearance. 

Few visitors leave Egypt unimpressed, and sometimes greatly saddened, 
by the character of its child life. Apart from the fact, common in all 
oriental countries, that girls, themselves little more than children, be- 
come mothers at the age of fourteen or fifteen, and that boys are fathers 
of families before they reach the age of twenty, the neglect and apparent 
misery of the infantile population strike the casual visitor as so terrible 
as to call for inquiry and remedy. Yet child life in Egypt is not always 
as bad as it appears. The advent of a child—and especially a male—at 
once raises the mother in the esteem of her husband, and creates envy in 
the breasts of other women less fortunate; for among both rich and poor 
sterility in a woman is regarded as a curse, and, for her, a cause of re- 
proach. In the days before slavery was abolished, the contribution by a 
female slave of a child to the master’s household brought certain privi- 
leges, and even on occasions the mother’s freedom. Thus, every woman 
seeks to become a mother, and so many are the births, and, alas, so 
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A Street Fortune Teller, Mohammedan Women on the Right 


numerous are the resultant deaths, that no Government record can keep 
account of them. 

Once having contributed to the human population, the average 
Egyptian mother leaves her offspring to live or to die as Allah may direct. 
From their earliest days the miserable, helpless little creatures are 
abandoned to dirt and disease, their bodies to be covered by filthy flies, 
and compelled to fight against the ever-threatening national curse of 
ophthalmia. More than one-half of the children born become blind from 
sheer neglect, and many cruelly maimed thru accident or willful and 
deliberate maltreatment. Almost as soon as he can talk, the little brown 
toddler begins to beg for “‘backsheesh,” hardly aware of the act or the 
significance of the term. But it soon learns; for at the earliest moment 
it is taught by its parents or associates to bring home a donation of some 
kind, or in case of failure to suffer the penalty of chastisement or star- 
vation. 

With all these infantile grievances to contend with, the average 
Egyptian youngster is still apparently high spirited, full of play, and 
even boisterous upon the slightest encouragement. The Egyptian school 
boy is usually full of fun, and the street Arab even offensively merry. 
Taught to work at some kind of labor in the fields, or as carriers of 
rubbish, hundreds of little brown urchins may be seen struggling pain- 
fully along, but without complaint, under heavily-loaded baskets of sand 
and debris, gathered, perhaps, from some newly-excavated ruin, as for 
instance, at Luxor. 

Sanitation and hygiene mean little to the Egyptian woman. Flies by 
the thousands feed upon the children’s faces and in the eyes that are often 
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full of pus, and even in homes where children are the most petted and 
beloved, they will seem to be the dirtiest and worst-clothed children of all. 

One is disgusted by the sight of them. I naturally inquired the cause 
of what struck me as so strange and inconsistent, and was informed that 
the affectionate mothers thus neglected the appearance of their children, 
and purposely left them unwashed, and clothed them so shabbily, partic- 
ularly when they had to take them out in public, from fear of the “evil 
eye,” which is excessively dreaded, and especially in the case of children, 
since they are generally esteemed the greatest of blessings and therefore 
most likely to be coveted. It is partly for the same reason that many of 
them confine their boys so long in the harem. Some mothers even dress 
their young sons as girls, because the latter are less obnoxious to envy. 

It is not very common for an Egyptian to have more than one wife 
or a concubine. He may have as many as four wives, and as many con- 
cubine-slaves as he desires, and tho he can have but one wife at a time, 
he can change as often as he cares to, for all he has to do when he 
thinks he has sufficient reason to lay her aside is to say three times, 
“Thou are divorced,’’ and whether reasonable or not, she must return 
to her parents and friends. 

Some wives have female slaves who are their own property, generally 
purchased for them, or presented to them, before marriage. "These cannot 
be the husband’s concubines without their mistress’ permission, which is 
sometimes granted, but very seldom. Often the wife will not even allow 
her female slave or slaves to appear unveiled in the presence of her 
husband. Should such a slave, without the permission of her mistress, 
become the concubine of the husband, and bear him a child, the child 
is a slave, unless prior to its birth the mother be sold, or presented to the 
father. 

Few of the Egyptians have “memlooks,” or male white slaves; most 
of these being in the possession of rich Osmanlees (Turks) ; and scarcely 
any but Turks of high rank keep eunuchs; but a wealthy Egyptian 
merchant is proud of having a black slave to ride or walk behind him, 
and to carry his pipe. 

Polygamy is found in a few of the tribes, but is becoming economically 
as well as legally almost extinct, because a Mohammedan must treat all 
his wives exactly alike and the children are all equally legitimate. So they 
must all have the same kind of homes, slaves, clothes, and jewels, and 
today the women demand as much, if not more, than any other woman 
before in the history of Egypt. 

The Mohammedans do not want to open too wide the eyes of their 
women, consequently they do not have many schools for girls, and it has 
only been of recent years that much attention was given to the education 
of women. 

Among the higher classes even very few teach their daughters to read, 
consequently there are millions of Mohammedan women who, during 
their whole lives, can never take up a book and read, or sit down and 
write a letter to their friends. Sometimes it happens that a woman’s 
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husband has to reside for a time several hundred miles distant from her. 
In such case, should she wish to write to him, she will cover her face 
and go to a priest and tell him what she wants to have written to her 
husband. He then writes the letter for her and she pays him for it. 
When she receives a letter from her husband, she again has to go to the 
priest or someone else that can read and have them read it for her. 

The women cannot enter the mosques at prayer time. 

The Mohammedan women dye their hair with henna and plait it in 
many long braids. They wear necklaces and chains around their necks, 
and bracelets and glass bangles on their arms. Quite a number of them 
smoke pipes. . Most of the ladies of the higher classes are idlers. “They 
invite each other to parties by turns. Often ten or fifteen of them may 
be seen in the streets attended by servants going to parties. Where 
women are gathered, no men appear, and where the men are, no women 
come. Fashions among Mohammedan women do not change as a rule, 
as they do among the women of our country; there a costume that was 
worn by a woman twenty or more years ago is just the same as those 
worn by their sisters today. 

The Mohammedan women cover their persons when they go out. 
They are never seen bareheaded, and their voice must not be heard in 
the streets. If two ladies wish to speak to each other in the streets, they 
must step aside where they cannot be seen by the passers-by. Women of 
the poorer classes work very hard. Peasant women rise early in the 
morning and do their milking and general housework, and then, with 
short-handled hoes, cut weeds in the cotton fields. In the evening, when 
they come home, there will be seen on their backs a five-foot square 
canvas filled with fresh grass for the cows and buffaloes and their 
young. Widows do harvesting, weeding, sewing, weaving, and spinning. 
During wheat harvest they go to the fields and glean, but they are 
seldom allowed to follow the reapers. ‘They glean after the wheat is 
stacked ; gathering the heads one by one, they take them home and thresh 
them and in this way add to the store of grain for the winter. 

Dish washing is a very small item with them, for they use very few 
dishes ; after some meals there are none to wash. They very seldom wash 
clothes either; when they do, a certain plant and the bark of the soap 
tree are used for it and very little soap—they look it too. 

The Mohammedans marry very young, that is, from the age of twelve 
years upwards, due to the early age at which they reach their maturity 
and the desire on the part of their parents to have them marry as young 
as possible. Sometimes parents betroth their children while they are 
quite young. 

After the engagement has taken place, it is customary among the 
Mohammedans for the affianced boy and girl or their parents to choose 
each a representative, who meet, or else the parents themselves meet, and 
decide what or how much money the boy shall pay to his intended wife 
so that if at any time after they are married he may wish to put her 
away by divorce, the amount paid will be a matter of record. 
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A Mohammedan bride is not allowed to speak with her mother-in-law 
or father-in-law or any member of the family who is older than herself 
and very little with their neighbors. Neither she nor her husband ever 
address each other, except when quite alone, by their names. Nor do they 
ever speak of each other in that way, but use the personal pronoun in- 
instead, as “he” and ‘“‘she.” 

At home the bride must have her head covered with a veil about two 
yards square, one end of which covers her mouth close up to the nose. 
When she goes out, her entire person must be covered. 

If asked anything by her father-in-law or mother-in-law, she must 
answer them either by signs or else, if her husband or a small child 
is present, she may speak to them and they repeat her answer to the 
person who asked the question. Neither is she allowed to eat with her 
father-in-law or mother-in-law, but must serve them, not that they regard 
her as a slave, but because the customs of the country require it. When 
they have finished eating, she will eat either alone or with some of the 
younger members of the family. In this way, every bride must live for a 
few years, after which she becomes more familiar and is allowed to talk 
with a good many persons with whom conversation was forbidden before. 
And after several years she may even speak with her mother-in-law, but 
never with her father-in-law. 

When a child is born to a newly-married couple, as is usually the case 
within a year or two, if it happens to be a boy their joy is beyond measure, 
and the young mother is greatly praised and considered a very fortunate 
woman. Should the child be a girl, the rejoicing is not so great, but they 
will say, “That is all right. The next one will be a boy, and it is good 
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to have a daughter first, to grow up to help her mother take care of her 
younger brothers and sisters.” ‘They take just as good care of the girls, 
however, as they do of the boys. On the same day on which a child is 
born, the mother, or some other near relative of the child’s mother, cooks 
several eggs in butter and takes them to the younger mother, who eats 
some of them, and rarely are the services of a physician needed on such 
occasions. 

When a child is seven days old, a number of ladies come to visit the 
mother, some taking with them either a dish of food or a piece of cloth 
about two yards long. The food is eaten by the family. If the child 
is a girl, they congratulate the parent saying, ‘‘May the foot of your maid 
be blessed (that is, may her coming into the world be a blessing), and 
may God preserve her to you. We hope the next one may be a boy.” 
Should the child be a boy, they say, “May the foot of our young man be 
blessed. May God spare him to you and make him like hair that is 
never exhausted, but grows again when cut or pulled out. May God 
not think one son enough for you.” 

The whole position of women in Egypt is undergoing a change. 
We were informed that we should make no inquiry of the Egyptian 
whether he was married or not and how his wife and daughter were in 
health, for it is considered quite impolite—the Mohammedan regarding 
it as being no one’s business but his own and only in the most advanced 
Egyptian homes is one introduced to the women of the household. But 
in the home, if one is a guest, hospitality is to them a law and one is 
treated with honor and respect and one sees nothing but harmony there. 

The Egyptian women of today are attractive, for they have charming 
manners, beautiful eyes, and are not desirous of being fat, like they used 
to be, and are trying to attain the litheness of their American and 
European sisters. ‘They are admitted to the universities, where they 
study law, science, and literature, and become very fine business women 
when out in the world. 

The influence of the Egyptian woman, like that of her sister in Turkey, 
in political matters is becoming stronger every day, and one cannot help 
but believe that America and Europe have been the most important 
factors in this change and development. ‘Tho she has been a long time 
coming to the front, she is rapidly doing so now, recognizing and 
acknowledging the latent power within herself, and when as a whole she 
realizes this power it is almost dangerous to prophesy to what extent she 
will carry it. 

Naturally all thru the Orient I could not help but compare our won- 
derful American women with all the foreign women I came in contact 
with, and I summon it all up in these three quotations. 

“Americanism is not of birth, ancestry, or creed, but of the spirit 
within a man’s (woman’s) soul.” ‘Theodore Roosevelt. 

“American women all are not handsome, but all are intelligent and 
beaming with activity.” Max O’Rell. While Sir Edwin Arnold says, 
“O Allah, make many more like them.” 


. 


MECCA 


Mecca and Mohammedanism 


ECCA is to the Mohammedan what Rome is to the Roman 
Catholics, what Concord was to the Christian Scientists— 
ms Holy City of their faith. 

ao Mecca is towards the center of the peninsula of Arabia. 
ee Few Christians have ever reached Mecca, altho many 

have tried. It is reported that twelve have been there; 
ee this is not authentic. Two have gone there, got 
in, returned and told the tale. ‘They went disguised as 

Arabians, talking the language freely. Christians are not permitted to 

land within 600 miles of Mecca. 

Mecca is the name of the city in which is the mosque. In the center of 
the mosque is the Kaaba, or black cube building. 

In one wall of this cube is set a black stone which all Mohammedans 
kiss in their rotations about the Kaaba. It is said to be a meteor that 
had fallen. It is worn smooth from the millions who kiss it. 

Report has been made that two men did succeed in getting to Mecca 
and come away alive who wrote up their experiences ‘‘Pilgrimage to Al- 
Madianh and Meccah” by Sir Richard F. Burton (2 Vols.). He 
went in 1885. 

Two books very interesting to read, altho now out of print are: 
“With Pilgrims to Mecca” by W. Sparrow and G. A. Kahn, published 
in 1905; ““Modern Pilgrims in Mecca and a Siege in Sanaa,” by A. J. 
Navell, published in 1913. 

The following observations, from “Persia and the Moslems,” will 
show the reasoning of the Mohammedan: 

The cap commonly worn is about six inches high, has no brim and is 
black in color. The shirt is of white cotton, open in front and fastened 
with a button on the right shoulder. The trousers are very much like 
bloomers. They are made of wool or cotton, usually black in color. 
The coat (arkalook) varies in length. Some are long enough to reach 
the ankle, while others reach about the middle of the thigh. The sleeves 
fasten at the wrist by a button and silk cord. There is a pocket on 
either side near the belt. Various colors are worn. The gima, or 
overcoat, is a heavy wool garment reaching to the knee. It is opened in 
front and fastened with a number of buttons. The belt is a large piece 
of linen folded many times around the waist. 

It is a general custom to shave the head except a small place on each 
side just over the ear and a spot on the crown of the head. The hair- 
covered spots are called zoolf and are dyed with henna. The most 
religious men and the aged shave the entire surface of the head. The 
young men shave the beard, except the mustache, till the age of thirty 
years, after which time the beard is clipped at the length of about one 
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inch till the age of forty. After the age of forty the beard is never cut. 
The mustache is never shaved by young or old. No man has been seen 
with a smooth upper lip except an European. A man who will shave his 
mustache is not a Mohammedan, but an infidel ; not a “man,” but “girl.” 
The long mustache is regarded as the glory of man. 


MOHAMMEDAN BOYS 


The news of the birth of a boy is the source of great joy and happiness 
to the father. When several sons are born in succession their mothers 
reserve much praise and honor at the hands of their husbands for these 
great blessings. 

At the age of five or six years they play games with slingshots and 
nuts instead of the marbles in which the boys of this country delight. 
There are no public schools, except some parochial schools in connection 
with the mosques or temples and taught by Mohammedan priests. Very 
few village boys go to school at all, but most of the boys who live in the 
cities go to school and learn to read and write. When boys go to school 
they usually sit in two rows. One row sits along each wall, books in 
hand, and the other row along the opposite wall, while the teacher sits 
in the center of the room. They do not use chairs but sit on the floor, 
which is covered with a reed matting. When they are studying their 
lessons they sway their bodies backward and forward as though they were 
in a rocking chair, and read in a sing-song style as though they were 
chanting, sometimes so loud that they can be heard for quite a distance. 
They have neither blackboards nor slates, but use paper and reed pens 
for learning to write. They put their left knee on the floor and set 
their right one up for a desk to rest the paper on. They use the Arabic 
alphabet and read and write from right to left instead of left to right. 
They also begin their books at the back, reading forward. In their 
schools they learn to read some tales and traditions of the Koran and 
some poetry, but do not study much mathematics or geography and no 
science, but plenty of astrology. When they have finished school they 
become secretaries, shopkeepers, merchants, priests, jewelers and bankers. 


POLYGAMY AND DIVORCE 


A Mohammedan is allowed to marry four wives. All four marriages 
are legal and all four of the wives are considered to be on an equality with 
each other. He is expected to love them all equally well, and can divorce 
any one of them or all of them at his pleasure. Mohammed, to check 
the frequency of this practice, decreed that a wife divorced for three 
successive times should not be taken back a third time by her husband 
until she had been married to another man and divorced by him. After 
that her first husband could marry her again. But there is another kind 
of wife, or concubine, called “sigha.” Here I must explain what a 
sigha is. A Shiite may, according to his law, contract a temporary 
marriage with a woman of his own caste for a fixed period of time, which 
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may vary from a fraction of a day to a year or several years. Properly 
speaking, it is the contract drawn up by the officiating mullah in which 
both the period of duration of the marriage, and the amount of the 
dowry—though this last may be no more than a handful of barley—must 
be specified, which is called sigha, but the term is commonly applied to 
the women with whom such marriage is contracted. The children 
resulting from it are held to be lawful offspring. To the number of 
these that a man is allowed to have there is no limit. He is allowed to 
have as many of them as he wishes and can get. There are several causes 
found in their belief for these plural marriages among the Mohammedans. 
They believe that it is a sin for any woman to not be under the law of mar- 
riage, and according to their religion man is regarded so vastly superior to 
woman that it is perfectly proper for him to rule over many of them; 
and dominant over these reasons, whether they recognize it or not, no 
doubt, the natural depravity of human nature, making laws both in 
morals and in religion to suit its inclinations, and fitting its beliefs to its 
desires. : 

A few days are allowed to pass before the parents of the two contracting 
parties meet to decide upon the amount of money to be furnished by the 
bridegroom’s father for the purchase of clothes, Parcha, for the bride 
and to appoint a day for the beginning of the wedding. All this arranged, 
both parties go to a city, where the bride’s mother, at the expense of the 
bridegroom’s father, buys as much clothing as she can for the bride. The 
reason the bride’s parents have for buying as much as possible for their 
daughter is that they (but particularly the mother) feel that their 
daughter is now going to a strange place to live among strangers and 
that if she should need more clothing in a short time after her marriage 
she would be too bashful to ask for it. So her mother, now that she has 
the opportunity, provides her with enough to make her feel happy at the 
thought of her marriage and to last until she becomes sufficiently 
acquainted in her new home to ask for what she needs. After this the 
bride is busy making her wedding clothes. Sometimes she calls in her 
friends to assist her, and at the end of two weeks everything is ready. 
About two or three days before the appointed day of the wedding the 
bridegroom’s father sends out his heralds to the surrounding villages and 
towns to invite her relatives and friends to come to the wedding. 

It is customary among the Mohammedans to provide the heralds with 
apples, roses, cloves and other aromatic things. When they are going to 
invite a person they first present him with an apple or a clove and then 
extend greetings from the bridegroom’s father with much flattery and 
many embellishments, ending with the statement that he sends his love 
and asks you to come to the wedding. ‘To this he may reply, “Allah 
mubaraklasen,” which means “God bless it, we will try to come.” 
Should the bridegroom’s father invite any one who of higher rank than 
himself, such as an official dignitary, he would not send heralds to 
such a one, but would go himself, carrying with him a present suited to 
his rank. This he would present to him and in a dignified and appropriate 
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manner invite him to the wedding. This person of higher rank may 
then in turn send him a present worth many times more than the one he 
receives and in addition may send a couple of musicians to the wedding to 
play in his honor. 

Among the higher classes of Mohammedans who live in cities and are 
very wealthy, sometimes the weddings continue over an entire week. 
They have such long weddings because they are rich, and in order to add 
to their reputation of wealth and superiority. Several male cooks are 
employed and every one who is invited attends the wedding every day 
during the whole time, and all are provided with good, substantial meals, 
consisting mainly of rice and meats. Several musicians are hired for the 
entertainment of the guests, also some gypsies to dance and a number of 
jugglers of superior skill who make sport and amusement for the crowd 
by their tricks of extraordinary dexterity, likewise some story-tellers and 
singers. Sometimes prominent wrestlers are also secured. At a time 
appointed for the wrestling match to take place crowds of people flock to 
the place from every direction. The musicians play exciting tunes 
while the wrestling continues. Sometimes they are a very even match 
and continue wrestling a long time before one of them succeeds in 
throwing the other. Again it may happen that in only a few minutes one 
may throw the other, whereupon the victorious one receives the prize 
previously provided by the groom’s father. 

These performances are all arranged as a kind of program for each 
day and are given at some place where every one has the privilege of 
coming to see and see and hear them. In the evenings they have a display 
of fireworks for the enjoyment of the crowd. Sometimes in the evening 
after the guests have had supper they will select one of their number 
who is eloquent and witty and elect him as president, beck, and another 
they elect as head servant, parash bashi, to execute the orders of the 
president, who is invested with full authority to punish, fine or flog any 
one that is present. He may command the head servant to bring into 
his presence a certain man, then ask him what his occupation is and all 
about his circumstances. All this being reported to the president, he 
tries to entangle the man, then holds him guilty and commands the head 
servant to make him dance. If he can dance he does so, otherwise he 
will be fined or punished. The fine is, of course, only nominal, and is 
seldom really exacted. In this way and by a thousand other tricks that 
they play on the bridegroom’s relatives, they increase the mirth of the 
wedding festivities. 

On such occasions the women do not appear among the crowds of 
men to see the performances. Usually they cover themselves and go up 
upon the housetops to see the outdoor exercises. 

At weddings Mohammedan ladies and gentlemen never mingle to- 
gether, but have separate apartments, one for the men and another for 
the women. No man is allowed to enter the ladies’ apartments except 
the musicians, most of whom are Christians. ‘They are allowed to enter 
partly because they know that Christians are faithful and pure and can 
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be trusted and partly because they have so little regard for musicians, 
whether Christian or Mohammedan, that it is not considered a shame 
for women to dance before them as it would certainly be to dance before 
other men. 

Even when the wedding continues for more than a week the bride 
is usually brought to the house of her father-in-law on the fourth day. 
No matter if the bride and groom do live in the same city, and no matter 
how close together their houses are, the bride must still ride on horse- 
back in going there because it is customary to do so. 

About the time the bride is going to ride on horseback the streets and 
housetops are thronged with noisy, expectant spectators, while the firing 
of guns and pistols and the notes of exciting music fill the air. For this 
reason a very gentle horse is secured for the bride, one that will not 
become frightened at all this noisy tumult. In the afternoon of this 
fourth day all the musicians and a crowd of people, some mounted on 
horseback, others walking, forming a large procession, slowly proceed 
to the bride’s home, where they are welcomed upon their arrival by a 
volley from guns and pistols. <A little feast is now had at the bride’s 
home, while the bride herself is in another apartment with her female 
companions. ‘These lady friends dress her in an elegant new bridal 
costume and cover her with two large square veils called, respectively, 
Charkat and Turma. Charkat is a scarlet veil which covers her entire 
body except a small space in front, which is covered by a beautiful thin 
white silken veil called ‘““Turma.” ‘Those who see her thus covered 
may suppose that she cannot see it all, but that is not so, for she can see 
quite well thru the thin silk veil that covers her face. No one can see 
any part of her except her feet, and when she appears on horseback, 
it is simply as a graceful red figure. When the bride is ready the musi- 
cians play a sorrowful tune while she bids farewell to her parents, who 
kiss her and pronounce their benediction upon her and then weep after 
she is taken and put upon horseback. As soon as she is mounted the 
musicians change their tune from a doleful to a happy one, while an- 
other volley from the guns and pistols pierce the air. Her father-in-law 
throws a handful of copper money upon her head to show his wealth 
and liberality. It is customary among the Mohammedans to send a lady, 
“Yedak,” along with the bride to take care of her. 

The bride’s belongings and gifts from home are packed in a trunk 
and carried by a man after her. A head groom, Jelodar, holds the horse’s 
bridle. 

Some cousins of the bride and groom, or else some of their faithful serv- 
ants, accompany her on the way to take care of her and see that no harm 
befalls her. On the way one man holds a mirror toward her face, which 
means may her way through life be bright. 

In this way the procession moves on toward the groom’s home. ‘The 
people on the housetops throw candy and raisins upon the bride’s head 


as she passes, to express their wish that she may be very sweet. If the. 


bride is coming from afar the bridegroom and his comrades, mounted on 
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horseback, go to meet her. When they have approached to within a 
stone’s throw of her the groom kisses an apple and throws it to his bride, 
or sometimes he may ride up and put the apple in her hand. Imme- 
diately after doing this the groom and his party quickly turn and ride 
away as fast as they can. ‘They are pursued by some of the horsemen 
of the bride’s party, who try to catch the groom. Should any one suc- 
ceed in doing this he would receive a present in keeping with the rank 
and circumstances of the bridegroom. In some places the groom stands 
in front of the door or on a balcony and when the bride has approached 
sufficiently near he throws an apple to her. 

After this the bride is taken to an apartment prepared for her. During 
this fourth evening of the wedding the bridegroom’s father may receive 
some presents from his friends. "The feasting continues through several 
more days, and at the end of the previously fixed time the wedding is 
considered ended and everything is quiet again. 


FESTIVALS, BELIEFS, MODE OF BURIAL, AND KURDS 


Of the festivals, Kurbam Bairam, Oroj Bairam and New Rooz are 
the most noted. Kurbam Bairam (the Festival of Sacrifice) comes on 
the tenth of Zil Haja. This festival was instituted by Mohammed 
in imitation of the great day of atonement on the tenth of the seventh 
Hebrew month. It was in commemoration of Abraham’s offering of 
Isaac. New Rooz, or new day, commemorates the entrance of the sun 
into the sign of Aries at the vernal equinox. This is the greatest festival 
observed and was introduced by Jemshed, a Persian king who ruled many 
centuries before the Christian era. It was he who introduced into 
Persia the reckoning of time by the solar year and ordered the first day 
of it to be celebrated by a splendid festival which is to this day ob- 
served with as much joy and festivity as Thanksgiving or Christmas Day 
in this country. On this day the bazaars in the cities are decorated in 
Persian style and illuminated in a gay manner. The King marches out 
of his capital attended by his ministers, nobles, and as many of his army 
as can be assembled, remaining out as long as he desires. Upon this day 
all ranks appear in their newest apparel. They send presents of sweet- 
meats to each other and the poor are not forgotten. In the streets of the 
cities and upon the country roads crowds of people are seen, some going 
to visit friends, others returning, carrying with them bundles and pack- 
ages of sweetmeats or presents. Indeed, this is the day of joy and glad- 
ness throughout the kingdom, a national holiday observed by all of the 
Shah’s subjects. “They think of it with a great deal of pride and look 
forward to it with the pleasantest anticipations. 


BELIEFS 


The Mohammedans believe that God has sent one hundred and twenty- 
four thousand prophets into the world, of whom Mohammed is the 
greatest. [heir sacred book is called the Koran. There is a common 
belief among Mohammedans that Mohammed’s coffin is upheld by God 
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so it remains suspended in the air (some believe that magnets have been 
arranged so as to. held the coffin in the air). The bones of the dead 
should be conveyed to the tomb of the prophet. I will try to tell you a 
few things about the Mohammedan supérstitions and customs. First, I 
will speak about their funeral ceremonies. ‘They are enjoined by their 
religion to carry the bones of their dead, if possible, to the tomb of their 
holy prophet, so that he on the last day may quicken their bones into 
life. So when any one dies, they ornament his body by painting the 
eyes and brows black, and the hands and feet red. For as the deceased 
is to appear before God he must be beautiful and clean. Then they de- 
posit their dead in brick vaults until their blood is stiffened, after which 
they are put in separate houses. "They have a ceremony of distributing 
money to the poor. The bones of the dead are separated from the 
flesh, dried, put in a box, and sent to the tomb of the prophet. ‘The poor 
people, however, cannot afford to send the bones of their dead friends to 
the holy tomb. As a rule, the rich people only do this. Their ceme- 
teries must be in inhabitable parts, in the middle of the city, or else by 
the wayside so that every one passing by may say, “God grant you rest 
and give you part with Mohammed in heaven.” 


THE MOSQUES AND THEIR SERVICES 


The mosque is the Mohammedan holy temple or church. ‘There is 
one in most every community, which has been erected by lords or rich 
people. In the cities they have some magnificent mosques built of stone 
and brick. A mosque is divided into several small rooms and two large 
halls. One hall is for winter service and the other for summer. The 
summer hall is in the front of the building and is enclosed with three 
walls. The front being open, the pillars that guard the entrance to this 
hall are adorned with artistic designs. On the interior walls of the 
mosque are inscribed in large letters numerous verses from the Koran. 
There are no chairs in the room, but the worshippers sit on the floor, 
which is covered with mats made of reeds. 

There are no bells on the mosque, but a man, sometimes a Mullah, 
ascends to the roof of the mosque three times daily—morning, noon and 
night—and in a loud voice calls men to prayer. ‘The call is made in the 
following words: 

“Allah akpur,” meaning “Almighty God,” he repeats three times; 
then continues “Ashudduinnah laitta naella Allah,” meaning “TI testify 
that thou are the only God,” repeated twice. ‘“Ashudduinnah Moham- 
med russol Allah,” meaning “I testify that Mohammed is the prophet 
of God,” is repeated twice. ‘“Hayya alal falah,” “Come here and be 
forgiven.” ‘“Hayya alal Kher ul amal,” “Come and hear, do good 
work,” is repeated twice, and is closed by “Allah akpur,” repeated three 
times. 

The mosque is open day and night and men may come in to pray at 
any hour. Friday is their Sunday. No man is chastised if he works on 
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Holy Friday, but all faithful Mohammedans attend public service on 
that day. 

The service in the mosques of the cities are conducted by Majtahids, 
or high priests. The priest starts to the house of worship when he hears 
the voice of the Muzzein calling to prayer from the top of the mosque. 
He is accompanied by eight dr ten servants, besides numbers of worshipers 
who may fall in line with holy men. When he enters the assembled 
worshippers rise to their feet and remain standing until the priest has 
seated himself in the pulpit. He begins with great ostentation and in an 
impressive voice to read or repeat the Koran. He will chant traditions 
of the prophets and martyrs and relate pathetic stories of the noble sacri- 
fices of departed heroes of the faith. His charming tones and utter- 
ances have much effect on his audience and men weep and beat their 
breasts. 


HAJJ OR MECCA PILGRIM 


On approaching Mecca the pilgrim changes his clothes for the ihram, 
or two seamless cloths, one for the loin, the other for the shoulder. 
Until the end of the hajj he must go bareheaded and barefooted and 
abstain from cutting his hair or paring his nails. Prayers are continually 
said approaching Mecca, from Jiddah, the seaport, or from Medina, 
where the prophet is buried. Side shrines are visited, like that of Eve, 
between Jiddah and Mecca. Buried full length, she is supposed to have 
measured a quarter of a mile in stature. The pilgrim must make a 
circuit of her tomb, praying at the three domes placed at her head, feet 
and middle. 

But the Kaaba in Mecca is the goal of Islam. It is a perfect cube 
about 40 feet square, built of granite. Adam is supposed to have built 
it after the fall in the likeness of his paradisal home. After the flood 
Abraham rebuilt it, according to the Moslem faith and consecrated it to 
the true God. But the Arabs became idolatrous, until] Mohammed arose 
in the seventh century with his purging monotheism based upon. the 
Judaism and Christianity with which he came in contact during his 
impressionable years. 

After ablutions and prayers the pilgrim circles the Kaaba seven times, 
three times at a quick run, four at a slow pace, touching its corners and 
praying. On the seventh round he must kiss the famous black stone 
let into its side. “This black stone was once worshipped by the idolatrous 
Arabs, and Mohammed, understanding their psychology, boldly incorpo- 
rated the object of their worship into the new religion. It is supposed 
to have fallen from heaven, which in fact it did, being a meteorite. It is 
set in silver and is slowly wearing away under the kisses of millions of 
lips during the centuries. Adjoining the Kaaba is the holy well of Zam 
Zam, whose blackish water is drunk and carried away, much as that of 
the Ganges is reverenced by Hindus for spiritual properties. 

‘The next stage is a visit to the twin mounts of Safa and Marwabh, out- 
side Mecca. ‘This ceremony, known as the saa, consists in running seven 
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times between these two hills, 300 yards apart, and saying a prayer from 
their respective summits on each ascent. The pilgrim may hire a guide 
who knows the prescribed prayers, and taking his hand, run and repeat 
them after him. ‘Then a circular patch of hair is shaved from the pil- 
grim’s head. 

Once more at Mecca prayers and ablutions, a repetition of the seven 
rounds of the Kaaba and a kissing of the black stone. On the ninth 
day the pilgrim goes to Mount Arafat, where Eve is supposed to have 
alighted when ejected from Paradise, Adam having alighted at Ceylon. 
Thus separated, Adam went round the world searching for Eve, accord- 
ing to the Moslem belief, until he heard her calling him from this hill, 
which is now called “Arafat” or the Mount of Recognition, to celebrate 
their reunion. Here the pilgrim hears the khutbah, or sermon, and re- 
turns to Mina, a village five miles from Mecca and nine from Arafat. 

Back and forth between Mina and Arafat he must travel for three 
days. On the third day he must stone the three devils, three pillars at 
Mina, casting seven stones at each, carefully holding the missiles between 
the forefinger and thumb. ‘The concluding sacrifice at Mina of a goat 
or sheep qualifies him as a hajj, so that he may return to Mecca, get his 
head shaved, his nails pared and, after ablutions, don gala raiment. 
While waiting three days for the blood of his sacrifice to dry, he again 
circles the Kaaba and kisses the black stone and regularly attends the 
prayers. ‘These are strictly enjoined duties. 


The Author Watching the Fishes in the 


Pool Below 


In “A Little Bit o’ Heaven.” 


THE ACLY LAND 


The Holy Land 


E left Cairo at 6 p.m. for Haifa, Syria, for the Holy Land, 
via Kantarah. We change trains when we ferry over the 
Suez Canal at 9:10 P.M. 

The average Egyptian mind is young and does little 
dip sang The problem here is the same as India. ‘They 
want political independence, yet are not capable. 

Thursday, April 2. 

We shall motor thru the Holy Land. 

Arrived at Haifa, Palestine, at 10 A.M. (Note the correction of the 
country, which shows how little we know about these places until we 
arrive.) Called on the original (Fountain Head, if you please) of the 
Mount Carmel institutions. ‘The Father Superior blessed a rosary 
which we shall present to the Sister Superior of the Mount Carmel Sisters 
at Davenport. 

“Live and Let Live” to the worthy who do good, even tho in different 
ways than I. 

Haifa is but two miles from Acca, the Fountain Head of the Bahai 
Movement. It was here that its leader languished in prison twenty 
years for his faith. The International Leader is Abdul Baha Abbas, 
who lives in Haifa. I was very much pleased to call upon him and spent 
a very pleasant hour’s chat. He asked me to carry his love and blessings 
to all his “friends” in America. 

Left Haifa, by auto, at 1 P.M. en route for Beirut, Syria, crossing the 
border at 2:30 P.M. There is a five-mile stretch of ‘no man’s land” 
between English Palestine and French Syria. Both of these countries 
were lost by Turkey following the World War, and glad they were to 

get from under. 

We passed through Tyre, the famed home of “Hyrum of Bif.”” We 
saw his tomb where it said, “He Lies Buried.” I saw the “sprig of 
acacia,” which is now a great big tree. 

We motored 130 miles along the side of the Mediterranean Sea. I 
saw where “the whale swallowed Jonah.” 

Ramadan is on. The Mohammedan has his rosary also. It consists 
of thirty-three, sixty-six or ninety-nine beads. He has three prayers he 
repeats thirty-three times each, five times a day, therefore the variance 
in numbers. I have an unprinted lecture on “The Rule of 3.” I have 
seen it so much over here. 

We ran into the first rain today since we left Davenport last fall; 
everywhere it has been fearfully dry and dusty. 

‘Today we change from Egyptian money, with its pound of 100 piasters, 
to the Syrian pound of 500 piasters. It amounts to about the same 
because a pound is approximately five dollars of our money. In Egypt 
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The Roman Ruins at Baalbeck, Syria. The Stone Balls in the Foreground Were 
Once Used as Bullets to Be Catapulted 


a piaster is five cents, in Syria it is one cent; but it keeps us guessing, this 
constant changing from one value to another. It keeps our minds from 
growing stale. 

Syria averages about 300 miles in length, north and south, and about 
200 miles in width, east and west, and has 1,000,000 population. In 
these respects it is about one-half the size and population of Iowa. 

Many people have the idea that the “Holy Land”’ is a country by itself. 
It is a generic name given to a certain territory, part of which is in Syria 
(French territory) and the other in Palestine (British territory). 

In Egypt, Palestine and Syria, oriental rugs are as common as can be. 
‘They have them everywhere, hanging the better ones on the walls, and 
on the backs of chairs and lounges. 

Friday, April 3. 

Left Beirut (it has many ways of being spelled) for a motor trip to 
Baalbeck, thence to Damascus. Over the Lebanon mountains (9,000 
feet), we ran into sleet, snow, and fog. You folks at home have visions 
of us suffering from the heat most of the time; we have had more cold. 
Here I have on my long “undies,” woolen suit, muffler, heavy overcoat, 
and gloves. (And here, Jet me say, we had three very serious close shaves 
from death on these hills.) 

Who would think there were Roman ruins in Syria and at Baalbeck 
(which is spelled in many different ways) equal to some of the greatest 
in the world? There are—200 a.p. 

Leaving Baalbeck, via auto, for Damascus, I came near losing my 
temper, striking a man, and, temporarily, laid him out, so he could con- 
verse for a long time with Mohammed. 
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Here is how it all happened. A short stretch of road, possibly 300 
feet, had just had dumped on it some new quite-good-sized crushed rock. 
It made rough and hard going for a team of horses at best. A Moham- 
medan was trying to make his team get his wagon over the rock. His 
wagon was a buggy with a long, worn-out, broken down, wirepatched 
body on it. Piled high, on this buggy-freight-wagon, was a load of 
freight fit for a motor truck. Perched on top of the load of freight was 
the harem and all the kids. 

His team consisted of three poorly-fed, half-starved horses. The team 
had a worn-out rope harness that was half rotten and kept breaking as the 
horses tugged on the ropes. In their struggling to haul the unequal load 
over the rough rock, the wagon was diagonally blocking the road so we 
could not pass with our auto. 

Going to the front to see what was wrong, here was this big brute kick- 
ing the shins of his horses until they were bleeding ; tugging at their mouth 
and jerking on the rope bridles until their mouths were bleeding; not 
being satisfied with doing all this, he was kicking them under the bellies. 
His horses were all nervous, raring to get away from their unmerciful 
beatings. They were sweating and all excited, so that even we, who 
wanted to pet them and quite them down, could hardly get to them. 

In our party was an Arabian guide. I told him to tell the driver that 
if he did not quit beating his horses, I would beat him. He did so. The 
driver said something to the guide which I understood quite well, altho 
I did not understand the language. What he thot or said to the guide 
did not matter to me; nor what he said or told the guide about us did 
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not matter, but his beating those horses was vital to me. Right then I 
thot far more of those horses than J did of their driver, believing they had 
more sense than he did. = 

I again warned the guide to warn the driver. He paid no attention 
and went on kicking his horses. In that part of the trip I was carrying 
a rhinoceros raw-hide cane that was very elastic and could be used with 
terrific force. Knowing that blows are effective, especially in a man’s 
spine, I up with the cane, gave him several blows on his back, and finally 
struck him once (and that was enough) in the back of the neck. He 
dropped as if shot. 


A Study of One of the Bedouin Chiefs 


While he was laid out, we made the harem get off the wagon, made all 
the kids get down off that load, and then with our auto behind, after 
finally calming the horses, we pushed it over the crushed rock. By that 
time he had come to (thank goodness), and we went on. The roads thru 
this country are patrolled by soldiers to protect traffic from brigands and 
robbers. At the next road police station we reported him. Our guide 
told us this was the proper thing to do. 

Our guide also, after it was all over, stated that if anything had hap- 
pened to this man, no consideration of any kind or character would have 
been shown us, that I would have gotten the raw end because we 
foreigners have no right to meddle in any affairs of any kind. We come, 
look, see, spend money, and get out. 
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However, I have the satisfaction of knowing that for a few moments 
those horses knew they had a friend. 

Saturday, April 4. 

Arrived “Damas”’ (as spelled by the French) yesterday at 4 P.M., after 
passing four motor accidents, one of which we were first aid to. 

Already we have received word that it may be dangerous to go on to 
Jerusalem a few days before, and to be there on Easter. Again let me 
analyze the problem of Palestine, in which is Jerusalem. 

Palestine is English territory. 

Palestine is eleven-twelfths Mohammedans, to whom Mohammed is 
the Prophet. 

Palestine is also the home of the Arab. 

Palestine is also the original home of the Jew. 

Palestine is also the cradle of Christianity, to whom Christ is the Savior. 

Of recent years the Zionist movement has grown until the monies col- 
lected have returned to Palestine thousands of Jews from over the world, 
mostly from Russia and America, all of which the Arab resents, because 
he foresees that it won’t be long until the Jew will own Palestine. 

There has been erected a Jewish university, and Lord Balfour, the 
English Minister of Foreign Affairs, promised when the university 
started he would come to dedicate it. ‘This has incited the Arab Moham- 
medan until trouble is expected. Troops and armed cars have been rushed 
into Palestine by the English government from Egypt. 

Easter Day is the one big Christian day of the year. It is the one day 
on which religious riots between the Arabs and Jews, Mohammedans and 
Christians (not that the Jews are Christians) are fully expected. 

Later, in going from Damascus to Jerusalem, we passed Mr. Balfour, 
surrounded with troops, on his way out of Jerusalem to Damascus. We 
also learned later at Jerusalem that there was an outbreaking between 
6,000 armed Arabs at Damascus when Mr. Balfour arrived there; that 
the French troops were called out; that Mr. Balfour was rushed out of 
town and shooting occurred on both sides, with many deaths on both sides. 
We just escaped this all along the line. Allah be blessed ! 


Damascus 


HERE is a mosque minaret about forty feet from here and 
over our bedroom window. During last night a beautiful ° 
male singer sang from the Koran for hours, calling the 
faithful to prayers. At 3 A.M., he again sang a long song. 

= A cannon was shot, calling the faithful to take their last eats 

+ before sunrise. At 4 A.M., another shot told them the hour 

had arrived to cease eating until one-half hour after sunset. 

This is the fast and feast of Ramadan. 

The most of these muezzin singers are blind, for the reason that the 
natives sleep on their rooftops during the night and are usually naked; 
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men, women, and children. He is up high where he can look down on the 
rooftops. 

Sunday, April 5. 

Went to the Greek Orthodox Church (Cathedral) and saw a Bishop 
ordained. The services and ceremony were Greek Catholic and very 
impressive. 

All thru this country we get oranges from Sidon that are the sweetest 
and most luscious of any ever tasted; they are better than our Florida or 
California product. I put Florida first, because I think them better than 
the other; they have a heavy nectar content. 
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Out of Our Bedroom, at Damascus. A Mohammedan Minaret in the Background 


Yesterday went to the original and first (or Fountain Head) Church 
of the Christian Faith. It was underground, for in those days it was not 
popular and its members were subject to arrest and imprisonment. But 
they were true to their faith, and when found out, took their medicine, 
to aman. Those were the days of the purest type of Christianity, when 
every man was a martyr for the cause if needs be. 

On the mountain top, close to Damas, is located the tomb of Abel and 
a monument where Cain slew Abel, at least so it is said. 

Thruout Syria, I somehow sense that we are politically safe, but not so 
on the highways, because of Bedouins from the hills and deserts. The 
highways are patrolled by soldiers and mounted police, with a police 
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station every so often to which we must stop and report our movements. 
This is true of all who use the road. 

Fifteen thousand Armenian refugees are camped in mud huts and tents 
on the edge of the city. They are supported by the Near East Relief move- 
ment. ‘They do lace work, etc., to help support themselves. 

The Mohammedan women in Syria wear a full over-over, black face- 
veil. It is impossible to even see the outline of a face underneath. She 
may be black or white, no one can tell. In Egypt it is an open net and 
goes up to the eyeline. The women here are neat and clean, as compared 
to the Egyptians, whom I have described before. The ‘Frank’ women 
(Christians, getting their title from the early Franciscan Monks) wear no 
face garb at all. 


En Route to Jerusalem 


ONDAY, April 6. We are now en route to Jerusalem. 
I am writing this squib at a Catholic Hospice, at Bethseda, 
on the banks of the sea of Galilee, which is 682 feet below 
sea level. We are having lunch here. Contrary to usual 
custom, there is a lone single Father here; he has accom- 
modations for about thirty guests. 

We left Damascus at 8:30 A.M., and are motoring 
(ninety miles) to Tiberius, via Capernaeum. (If my 
spelling is different than many of you have been used to it may be because 
of, first, that I don’t know how, or, second, because of local method. You 
may believe whichever you think more appropriate). 


Father Tepperber’s ‘‘Garden of Allah’? Overlooking the Sea of Galilee 
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All along for fifteen years, Father Tepperber has built his “Garden 
of Allah” beside the Sea of Galilee. All who travel this way eat, sleep or 
visit him. It is another instance of that oft-told tale of mine: “Build a 
better mousetrap than your neighbor.” 

We have seen the Mountain of Beatitude where ‘“The Sermon On the 
Mount” took place. We have also visited the home of Mary Magdalene. 

At Tiberius we saw houses, inside and out, painted a peculiar blue. 
Not one, but hundreds. Upon inquiry, we find that tonight is the begin- 


On the Banks of the River Jordan 


ning of the Jewish Feast of the Passover, therefore, to ward off evil, 
every Jew paints his house blue. All thru the Holy Land we noted that 
everything living, particularly such as donkeys, camels, horses and 
humans, all wore either one or many strings of cheaply made blue beads to 
resemble an eye. It wards off (?) the evil look from “the evil eye,” be- 
cause people with S/ue eyes, when they look at anything, cast an “evil’’ 
upon the things they see. 

Palestine is the home of the Zionist movement. (Come to think of it, 
I have mentioned this before, but as these notes are made on the run they 
oftentimes seem to duplicate themselves.) The Jewish people are in pre- 
dominance, even here in Tiberius. I am told there are over 6,000 here, 
300 of which have come in recently. 

The main roads thruout Syria and Palestine that we have gone over 
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so far are of crushed rock, with steam rollers keeping them smooth; they 
are excellent. ‘This entire country has very little timberland, except the 
cedar of Lebanon, therefore the houses are made entirely of stone, with 
rock floors, even the second floors. Jor this reason there are no fires, 
nor could any serious fires occur. Rock houses are cheaper than lumber, 
and where rock is expensive, mud and brick substitute, so fires are un- 
known, even in fearfully-congested cities. 


Tuesday, April 7. 

Left Tiberius at 8:30 A.M., enroute by auto for Jerusalem (115 miles), 
via Nazareth, Canaan, etc. We saw Mary’s well, the Church of the 
Annunciation, Joseph’s workshop, and Jacob’s well. 

Mt. Tabor. On the top of this mountain that rises out of the valley is a 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, said to have cost $5,000,000. It presents a 
magnificent view from the valley. There is a very poor winding road, 
hard for autos to climb, that goes to its top. It is quite a ways from any 
village or nearby city, such as are in this country. 

It is reported that approximately thirty people attend service here. 
These are mostly caretakers who live on the hill-top. Rather expensive 
church service for the few who attend, who probably also get paid a 
pittance for the labor they do. 

The plains of Israel, where so many battles have taken place—the Cru- 
saders, Napoleon, Alexander the Great, Caesar, David, Allenby in the 
World War—and where it is believed the Battle of Armageddon will be 
fought. I look, some day, for one of the fiercest battles in history to be 
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St. Mary’s Well, Nazareth. Note B. J. and Mabel in the Picture. This Is the 
Modern Way of Carrying Water 
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One of the Few Bridges that Cross the River Jordan 


fought here, between the Mohammedans and Arabs on one side, as against 
all Christians upon the other. The question of which race or religion will 
control this land is yet to be settled. I think I can see shadows appearing 
in the ofing. It may not be in our day, but come it will. 

General Allenby camped on this field during the late World War. 
The Turks were on one side and the English army on the other. 

One night, while Captain Gilchrist was returning to camp late, he 
passed General Allenby’s tent and went in and asked him, “Is there 
anything wrong? Why are you up so late, especially when we are to make 
an attack tomorrow early in the morning?” 

General Allenby replied, saying: “I have been studying the Bible. I 

find we are on about the same place that David was when he had his battle 
with the Philistines during the Holy War, centuries ago. In the Bible it 
stated that a path was described as leading down to a certain plateau and 
it was the knowledge of this path, in the days of David and the Phili- 
stines, that changed that battle from defeat to victory.” 
_ Late that night, Captain Gilchrist started out to find that path, de- 
scribed in the Bible. He found the path, found the plateau, reported back 
to General Allenby. The armies were awakened, gotten together, and 
before daybreak attacked the Turks on the same place and in the same way 
as was described in the Bible; and it won one of the biggest battles of the 
World War. 

(Later. Since arriving home, in an interview, I stated that it was but a 
question of time until there would more than likely be a Holy War; an 
uprising and possibly a massacre between the Mohammedans upon one 
side and the Christians and Jews upon the other, in this Holy Land; 
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that it was brewing and would possibly arise and take definite form within 
the near future. At that time there was visiting our city a certain Rabbi, 
direct from Syria, who, the next day, in the same paper, took exceptions 
to my remarks, claiming it was impossible. Having no desire to carry on 
a controversy, and knowing that he might be right and I wrong, the 
matter dropped at that. Every worldwide read person now knows exactly 
what has and is still happening in Syria. A holy war is on, thousands 
have been killed on both sides. The population have been practically 
driven out of Damascus over to Beirut and down to Jerusalem. It is a 
war between the Mohammedans on one side and the Christians and Jews 
on the other. ) 

Nothing can be gained by blindly closing our eyes to the present con- 
ditions which foreshadow a battle of this kind. People have commented 
that I am always seeing the pessimistic in these trips. I do, if it exists. I 
see just as much beauty if it also exists, but there is so much more of the 
drab and so much less of the bright, in these countries, by contrast with 
America, that naturally we comment as the occidental mind actually sees 
the existing facts in the Orient and oriental mind. 


Jerusalem 


,}ODAY there are two cities; the old one within the wall, 
the city of the Bible and tradition, and the new one spread- 
ing across the open ground towards the west and north, a 
el city of houses, shops, and hotels. 

The old city stands on the ruins of many former cities. 
Twenty times has Jerusalem been destroyed and rebuilt. 
The level of the streets rises through the centuries, till 
now the traveler walks on a pavement 30 or 40 feet 
above the floor of the ancient city. To discover the old foundations, 
the explorers of our time have sunk shafts which at some parts of the 
wall touch bottom 120 feet below the present surface. Far below the 
slighter masonry of the present wall lie the huge stones of early days. 
Some of these stones bear still the marks of Phoenician masons. 

Jerusalem is one of the most notable cities of history. In many re- 
spects it has more occidental history behind it than some whole nations. 
It has been the center of conflict, the personification of history, for 
Jerusalem has made history and history has made Jerusalem. The city 
within the walls, as they even now exist, occupy less than a square mile 
of ground. 

Through narrow and filthy lanes, the visitor passes upwards to the 
crown of the hill, where it is said Solomon’s Temple once stood in all 
its glory, and where now a beautiful mosque raises its dome over the 
sacred rock. ‘There is hardly any spot on earth where so many memories 
may crowd upon the mind as the place where once rose the temple. 
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Here the Ark stood. Here great Solomon built his fane without 
sound of saw or hammer—that fane which was to be destroyed and re- 
arise, again to be destroyed and again arise. Here at last dawned the 
light of the predestined day when the Roman eagles were borne across it, 
and the hallowed temple of Jehovah went up in sheets of fire to heaven. 
Here the Veil was rent, and the Sanctuary desecrated, while the blood 
of its votaries ran ankle-deep into the vaults below. Men have wor- 
shipped here by millions. They have perished here by tens and twenties 
of thousands. ‘The voice of Christ has echoed here. ‘The shouts of the 
victors, the screams of the conquered, the moans of the dying, the solemn 
sounds of sacrifice, the blare of ceremonial trumpets, the daily whisper of 
a people’s reverent prayer—it has heard them all in turn. 

The Mosque of the Rock may be visited by Christians, but no Jew 
is allowed to set foot in it; the place where stood the Holy of Holies 
is utterly forbidden to him. The Christian who wishes to see the in- 
terior is met at the door by the Moslem guardians of the shrine, and he 
either takes off his boots, or his feet are wrapped about with coarse 
sackcloth. ‘Then he is allowed to enter, and finds himself in a spacious 
building with windows of lovely old stained glass, with walls set with 
beautifully colored tiles, and floors covered with rich carpets. 

A lofty dome springs high above his head, and beneath the center of 
the dome a sweep of rude living rock breaks through the floor, and ts 
surrounded by low screens of iron and wood. ‘Tradition declares that 
this is the rock whereon Abraham prepared to offer up Isaac as a living 
sacrifice, and here for many centuries stood the Jewish altar of sacrifice. 


Jerusalem. The Golden Tower of the Mosque of Omar in the Distance 
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The Mosque of Omar, Where Once Stood Solomon’s Temple in All Its Glory 


Through the center of the rock a hole is pierced, and it is believed that 
through this the blood of the victims drained away. 

The Mosque of Omar, which contains the Mosque of the Dome, was 
converted from a Christian church by the Caliph Omar, and bears his 
name. The dome is a striking object in distant views of Jerusalem, 
and is of a beautiful color, shining with a greenish lustre in the sun. 
Close to the Mosque of Omar there are vast underground vaults known 
by the name of Solomon’s Stables. Tradition declares that the horses 
of the great Jewish king once stood in this spot, and certainly in the 
East it is common to use underground caverns as a stable in summer, on 
account of the coolness. But whether Solomon’s horses stood there or 
not, the Crusaders used them, and holes may be seen bored in the stone 
for them to run their halters thru. 

The Temple field is bounded on one side by the eastern wall, and 
below this wall lies the deep Valley of Jehosaphat, or Vale of Kidron, 
and beyond the valley rises the Mount of Olives. The Vale of Jehosa- 
phat contains thousands upon thousands of tombs, where lie devout Jews 
brought hither for burial. A very ancient tradition declares this will 
be the scene of the Last Judgment, and firm believers in this tradition 
have wished their bones to lie in the valley. 

Walking along the wall, we come to a gate which is built up. This 
is the famous Golden Gate, through which Christ rode into the city, 
while the multitude cried Hosanna, and flung palms before Him. A 
belief once spread among the Moslems is that on a certain Moslem Sab- 
bath, none knew when, a Messiah or great Christian leader would march 
in through this Golden Gate, and drive them out of the Sacred City for- 
ever; so they built the gate up. 
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There is one part of the walls around the Temple area which is said 
still to stand just as Solomon built it. It is a stretch of wall, 150 or 
160 feet high, constructed of immense stones, and for many centuries it 
has been known as the Place of Wailing of the Jews. Here, every 
Friday, Jews gather to weep for their lost glories, and to mourn over 
the fall of the stately temple. Some press their faces against the wall 
and kiss the huge blocks, and repeat prayers, while tears stream down 
their faces; others read from the Scriptures; others, again, are gathered 
in a body, with a Rabbi, a Jewish teacher, for their leader. The Rabbi 
recites one line of a mournful lamentation, and the people make the re- 
sponse. Here are a few opening lines of a lamentation: 

Rabbi: On account of the palace which is laid waste. 

People: We sit solitary and weep. 

Rabbi: For the sake of the temple which is destroyed. 

People: We sit solitary and weep. 

Rabbi: For the walls that are thrown down. 

People: We sit solitary and weep. 

And so the lamentation goes on for an hour or more. 

Sixty-three feet of this wall is below the present surface. You see, 
everything must be figured down to the original ground level of Christ’s 
time. The difference between that level and other levels before that is 
an unknown quantity. The entire present city is made and remade 
ground, being builded up on the rocks and buildings that once formerly 
existed here. As they fell, other cities come in on top of them. The 
city is literally and practically honeycombed with passageways, vaults, 


That Portion of Solomon’s Temple Which Still Stands, the Wall of the Wailing 
Jews. The Jews Here Are Seen Wailing 
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The Land of Moriah, or Jerusalem. An Old Print Taken from ‘‘The New Testa- 
ment of Lord Savior Jesus Christ, Translated Out of the Original Greek with 
the Former Translations Diligently Compared and Revised. By the 
Special Command of His Majesty King James I of England’’ (1603) 
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cellars, tunnels, tubes, basements, all of which proves that once was 
here a civilization that goes back beyond our complete understanding. 
Arrived at Jerusalem at 4:30 P.M. 


Wednesday, April 8. 

One of the most far-reaching movements of the day is the Zionist move- 
ment to bring the Jewish people here to Palestine. The Jewish people of 
the world are divided as to whether it is best or not. 

The coming of Lord Balfour was but the focalizing of many groups 
that before resented the invasion but up till that time nothing had oc- 
curred of sufficient import or size to cause these stray powers to unite into 
one common issue, which forced them to band themselves together for a 
common protection. The Mohammedan is a tremendous power, but if 
unorganized his forces are weak. Ifthe Christian and Jewish forces were 
organized, even tho separate, they represented a power that had to be 
reckoned with. “The coming of Lord Balfour was the one most needed 
thing to force the unity of the Mohammedan tribes and city peoples. 

The AP dispatches at home reported ‘‘a disturbance” and passed it off 
as tho it were a slight issue. In reality 6,000 Mohammedans stormed the 
hotel in Damascus. French soldiers were rushed to his defense. Lord 
Balfour was rushed out the back door to a waiting automobile, and driven 
to Beirut that night. Shooting occurred on both sides and many were 
killed. Right then began the cementing of the various stray individual 
groups into one common band. 

We have motored approximately 750 miles thru Syria and Palestine. 
I have studied this question, unprejudiced, looked at it from the view of 
the Arab, Mohammedan, Jew, and non-Christian, as well as British and 
French, also Christian views. I am now more convinced than ever that 
it is a forward step if the Jewish people make it so. These people have 
been battered about, persecuted, slaughtered, and scattered until they are 
a closely-knit race, without a mother counry they can call home. I be- 
lieve this to be a constructive one for the Jewish people, as well as pro- 
ductive in output of the soil in this country. 

If it were but a question of transporting thousands of Jews here, to 
get them out of one country to get rid of them, to regard Palestine as a 
possible dumping ground, then it would be fundamentally wrong. 

The valleys between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, between the Anti- 
Lebanon and Samarian ranges of mountains, and many other valleys, are 
very fertile. “There are few tillers and toilers. “The Arab does not like 
work. I have seen dozens of new villages, houses of stone, with roofs of 
red tile (in a country where mud huts are the rule of the farmer). I 
have seen thousands of acres of fruit and wheat growing from fertile 
acreage left barren for centuries; in fact, hard as it may be to imagine it, 
thousands of these new transported Jews have turned farmers and are 
making good. If the Jewish people, as a group, stick to that program, they 
will startle the world in what they will do for their race. But, if, on the 
reverse, they come here, crowd down in the cities and live off of the rest of 
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the people, exchanging second-hand clothing (you understand what I 
mean), and failing in that, live off of the generosity of rich Jewish patrons 
at home, then they will have failed to justify the Zionist movement and 
again will become the “race without a country,” and again become the 
cursed of those here as well as those at home that tried to help them to 
help themselves. 

As the movement now stands, the Zionist movement is worthy of sup- 
port, for they are becoming productively independent, dependent alone on 
their own thought, labor, and vision. 


In the Room, Beyond the Door, Is Said to Be the Birthplace of Masonry When 
It Was Solomon’s Temple 


This morning we visited the mosque of Aksa; The Church of St. Anne, 
where the mother of Mary is buried; the Pool of Bethseda; Pilate’s 
Judgment Hall in the Church of the Sisters of Zion and the Ecco Homo 
Arch. 

Solomon’s Temple was here where now is the Mosque of Omar. It is 
said to be in the basement of this mosque that Masonry had its birth. I 
took some trouble to find the guard and go into the room. I' wanted to 
have the honor of standing on what is to me also Holy Ground, for 
Masonry is doing much good work in teaching men to be brothers to man- 
kind. 

This afternoon we saw Rachel’s Tomb, and then on to Bethlehem, the 
home of David and the birthplace of Christ. 
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In the basement of the Church of the Nativity is the birthplace and 
the manger. This church is owned jointly by the Greek Catholic, Armen- 
ian Catholic, and Roman Catholic. The lamps which hang are divided— 
six to the Greeks, five to the Armenians, four to the Romans. Moham- 
medan soldiers are always on duty to keep peace between the fanatic 
warring church people. They all enter the same door, and then each to 
his allotted space. The Armenians have a little corner, triangular in 
shape, the corners of the carpets turned back, and woe to any who let their 
feet hang over when on bended knees. ‘They are not even permitted to 
sweep it for fear they will abrogate rights to themselves. It is regrettable 
that there are so many religious shrines complexed in ownership, with 
antagonistic actions constantly between them. But, in this respect, are 
they any better off than we? 

The Church of the Nativity was erected to mark the birthplace of 
Christ, but it is stated that the manger that had been accepted as that 
in which the Christ Child was placed when He was born, has been re- 
moved to Rome, and the niche in which the manger stood is now con- 
trolled by two branches of the church, one claiming the ground up about 
three or four feet, and the other claiming the space above that. The 
Chapel of the Nativity is said to have been a cave and was used as a stable 
when Joseph and Mary had to take refuge therein, and stopped there over- 
night because ‘‘there was no room for them in the inn.” A visit to this 
Church is interesting, but you go away with the same depressed spirit that 
you do with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Jerusalem is a town of cathedrals and churches, monks and nuns, 


The Star in the Grotto of the Nativity of Christ, Bethlehem, Palestine 
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An Old Print Taken from The New Testament, Printed by ‘“The Spscial Command 
of His Majesty King James I of England”’ (1603) 


Solomon’s Temple. 
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monasteries and mosques, with all sects, creeds, and denominations. Garbs 
of all kinds and characters walk the streets. It is truly a babel of reli- 
gious voices, tribes, and everything else that has ever pertained to any 
and all religions. I find no Christian Science Church—and I am sur- 
prised. 

There is a constant verbal warfare locally, and even local warfare to 
settle disputes of territorial and financial as well as titular rights. Boun- 
dary lines are established by carpet lines in the same church room, and woe 
betide he that dares infringe. Think of it!—in Jerusalem. Human 


The Manger, in the Grotto of the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, Palestine 


nature, even with the saints, seems to be stronger than religious conscious- 
ness, whether that be here or at home. 

Holy Thursday, April 9. 

From 6 A.M. on, every few minutes an entire flock of bells, of various 
denominations, peal forth their diatribes against the other fellow. 

There are two Easters here. One is Eastern Easter and the other is 
Western Easter. One is Protestant, the other Greek. It is but one of the 
many conflicts as to who is right on dates. 

The people of Palestine (Damascus, Nazareth, Tiberius, etc.) are 
markedly Arabs or Hebrews, each sticking close to his own. The people 
of Bethlehem, however, are peculiarly a race entirely different. They are 
different in names, actions, dress, looks and innate characteristics. The 
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people of Bethlehem are very fair, blue eyes, and understand with the 
alertness of the European. It is believed that they are the descendants 
of the families of the Crusaders of Spain of the eleventh century a.p. for 
such names of Philippe, Francois, etc., occur among them, whereas in 
other parts of Palestine it is Mohammed Ali or Isaac Levy. 

It has been our marked observation that when it comes to fine edifices, 
cleanliness of buildings and person, and a reverential spirit, the Roman 
Catholic institutions predominate in every respect. It is heartrending to 
see the capitalization and downright money scheming that so many other 


The People of Bethlehem Are Fair, with Light Hair and Have a Headdress Very 
Characteristic of Them Alone 


religions resort to with their shrines. We went to Gethsemane and their 
Roman Catholic church was wonderful; a peacefulness and sweetness 
pervaded the garden and church. We stepped within a few feet of the 
tomb of Mary, owned by the Greek Church. There we heard jangling, 
loud cursing from the priests at the top of the stairs to some pilgrims at 
the foot of the stairs (fifty feet away), because they had not bought 
candles and paid them a few coppers; it was sickening. 

If a man comes away with any Christianity, it is because he took it in 
with him. Ifa person who had no religion went there to study Christiani- 
ty, as lived by “Christians,” deciding to accept Christianity if ‘‘Chris- 
tians were found worthy,” he would come away without any—unless he 
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found it with the Roman Catholics and their manner of living; or he 
sought it in spite of all that he heard and saw, from all other “Christians” 
except the Roman Catholics. 

Some will not care to hear this, and perhaps would like to have it other- 
wise, but I am prone to see and reason and face facts without flinching, 
therefore state them with the same fearlessness and frankness. 

There are zo Chinese or Japanese here. Why? 

The coffee, most everywhere, was impossible, even in the best of eating 
places, such as Bombay, and Cairo. It was poorly prepared, poorly made, 
and was either too thin or too thick. The Egyptian coffee is made, cup by 
cup, while you wait, one-half of which is grounds and the other half is 
syrup. It was humorous in Palestine to see the people come with their 
Geo. Washington coffee to the table and then ask the waiter to bring them 
“hot water.” As I understand it, to make coffee with Geo. Washington 
coffee, the water must be fot. Invariably these waiters would bring warm 
water. Try as you may, and as they did, they could not get hot water, 
hence even their homemade efforts to make their own was a failure. Some 
people tried to still make their Geo. Washington coffee by bringing with 
them, from the ships, this “canned heat.” But even that is a failure, be- 
cause it lasts just so long and then that goes out. 

We stood on the mountains of Moab and overlooked the Fields of Boaz, 
“Where shepherds watched their flocks by night.”” We went to the Tomb 
of Bethseda, the Magi well, Church of the Nativity and Elisha’s well. 

Jerusalem is the pivot on which more blood has been let than in any 
other place in history. On one occasion alone, 36,000 Jews were crucified. 
They have had battles here in which hundreds of thousands have been 


Wading in the Dead Sea. The Man on the Right Has Been in Bathing 
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sacrificed. Every foot of it is, and has been, drenched with blood many 
times. On another occasion, 24,000 cows and 24,000 rams were sacrificed 
in the name of religion in one day. There was a well of blood below. 
We started at 9 A.M. to motor to the Dead Sea, which is 1,300 fect 
below sea level. Jerusalem is 3,300 above. We could stand on the 
Mount of Olives (which is Jerusalem) and view all around. Arriving 
there we all waded in; thence to the River Jordan, where the Israelites 
crossed, where Elijah crossed, where John the Baptist and Christ were 


Taking this Picture Was Fraught with A Typical Character Study of Two 
Danger. Two of the Bedouin Chief’s Types of People, One Oriental, 
Harem. They Did not Mind, for the Other Occidental 
Baksheesh, but He Did 


baptized ; thence to Jericho for lunch, to Elijah’s spring; thence back to 
Gethsemane, at which there are three churches, one held by Roman 
Catholics, one by the Greek Catholics, and one by the Armenian Catho- 
lics, between which there is considerable ill-natured competition, altho it 
is conceded that the Roman Catholics have the genuine and original; 
thence to the tomb of the Virgin Mary, which is owned jointly by the 
Greek and Armenian Catholic Churches. 

Several priests are there to watch each other. We could not help but 
remark at the sweet solemnity of the Roman Catholic Church in their 
Garden of Gethsemane, and the hilarity and shouting in the tomb of the 
Virgin Mary, by the priests as well as visitors. 
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Thence to the Tomb of Lazarus, to the Mount of Olives, to the Church 
of the Ascension, which is owned by the Mohammedans, who rent it out 
to various denominations on their various religious days, which is so be- 
cause of a treaty signed a long time ago after a war. 

We have now finished the motoring end of the Holy Land, having 
covered some 867 miles. The most of the country is mountainous, with 
very serious blind bends, because this is a stricken country, and it is cheaper 
to build a road around a bend than to cut across and keep it in the open. 
The Arab drivers (who are fatalists) are extremely careless and take all 


This Olive Tree, in the Roman Catholic Garden of Gethsemane, Is Said to Be 
the Original Tree under which Christ Prayed 


quick-turn, blind-bend curves in high. From Beirut to Baalbek, we 
passed four wrecks. We had three tissue paper escapes from canyons or 
gulleys—until today we refused to go further. We politely asked, then 
urged the driver to drive slower around the bends, but he kept right on. 
Finally we demanded in positive language (such as I can use on provoca- 
tion) to stop the car. We got out and walked on for a bit, after which, 
thinking we meant business, he came in slower on the curves. I would 
urge you who read this letter to tell your friends, if they come here, to 
have a cleancut and very clear understanding with each and every driver 
before you start just what you demand of him. All tourists complain of the 
same. People come in from a drive over the mountains nervous wrecks. 
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I see donkeys over here that know they must eat, but they snap and 
bite at the man who urges them to carry the load that earns their food 
that keeps them alive. They know they must work to earn food to live, 
but they have little use for the man who helps them earn their keep. It is 
an unforgiving world, and an unforgivable job. Perhaps we can all draw 
a lesson from this incident. 

Good Friday, April 10. 

Today no church bells are ringing. A few years ago, as time goes, a 
real man who helped humanity was crucified for doing so, and because this 
is the day they commemorate, the bells are silent. The flags are at half- 
mast in this town, an idea that I like, that I think should be followed in all 
Christian towns. The flags were halfmast until Sunday, when they rise 
to the top of the flagpole. Outside of the mixed whirlpool of humanity, 
with their jargon of dress, nationalities, and tongues, you would take this 
to be any other city—today. 

We were in Jerusalem during the Passion Week. We went over, day 
by day, the places and periods of 2,000 years ago. 

On Holy Thursday we were in the Roman Catholic Garden of 
Gethsemane. Notice that I specify which one, because there are now 
three, held by three different churches, altho, more than likely in the be- 
ginning, it was all one. On Holy Thursday, no Jew is permitted to enter 
the grounds. A Father at the gate, especially asks your nationality. 
None is admitted any day, but extra precaution is taken on that day. 
Judas was a Jew, and it is remembered. I shall remember this as a trip 
of in and out, up and down, off and on, and in and out again; in and out 
of automobiles going here and there, up and down stairs to get from here 
to there, off and on (meaning hats) entering churches, towers, buildings, 
caves, temples, pagodas, forts, etc. 


All Three of Us at the Base of the Olive Tree in the Garden of Gethsemane 
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Jerusalem has a population of approximately 60,000 and has over 200 
churches, the most of which are of great wealth, some of which are ancient 
and many of modern construction. Some of them actually cost many 
millions in our values. 

Here is this week in Jerusalem. Palm Sunday, Christ entered the Holy 
City triumphantly, thru the West Gate of the City Wall. 

Holy Thursday, Feast of the Passover, Lord’s Supper, the Betrayal, 
Prayer in Gethsemane, The Trial. 

Good Friday, The Crucifixion. I have walked the entire route from 
the Castle of Antonio, the Franciscan Church at Station One, up to 
Calvary Hill to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to Station Fourteen, 
checking each as we went, because | use this in my story of ‘‘Visions or 
Illusions” and I wanted to see, to know, to better feel the suffering of the 
AIaster. 


Via Dolorosa 


Y mutual consent, all other religions have permitted the 
|} Roman Catholic Church to mark the spots where once 
those historical incidents happened, so that the student can 
trail them out and find them, one by one. 

Let us go over the route, step by step, studiously search- 
ing for the places. 

We have walked the Via Dolorosa (The Way of Pain), 
as it is today, several times, beginning with the 

First Station—which is in the barracks, which rise over the ancient 
ruins of the Castle of Antonio, to the 

Second Station—divided between the Franciscan Chapel of the Scourg- 
ing and the Sisters of Zion, where in the basement He began to bear His 
cross, to the Chapel where is the Ecco Homo Arch, where Pilate said 
“Behold the Man.” 

And here I want to hesitate to describe this scene to you. In this 
Church of the Sisters of Zion, stands the original arch, underneath and 
thru which Jesus actually passed. This arch is today the altar of the 
church. Above that altar and on it, is a most wonderfully carved figure 
in Carrara marble of the Christ, falling down with His cross. 

In this church was a Sister that I fell dearly in love with. She was 
one of those quiet, peaceful. composed human angels that you just liked 
to be in the presence of. She was so humanly-angelic that to be in her 
presence was to absorb something she radiated that took you back to 
2000 years ago and gave you the impression that she might have been 
the reincarnated body and soul of Mary, the Mother. She was origi- 
nally from Chicago. On three occasions I made it a point to go back, 
just to see and talk with her. On one occasion J could not find Stations 
Nine and Ten and Thirteen. It was a logical excuse, if excuse was 
needed, to go back there. I do not know when IJ have met such a strong 
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spiritually-dominating character in my travels as she. I take this means of 
paying tribute to her, for she does justice to the place and position. 

Opposite the Ecco Homo Church is a small mosque and a monastery 
of dervishes. Adjoining the church, on the same side of the street, 
and the next place we visit on Via Dolorosa en route from the Castle of 
Antonio and Mount Calvary, is the Greek hospice, where pilgrims from 
Greece are taken care of. In one of the vaults running off from this 
Greek church is shown a hewn chamber which is said to have been. the 
prison of Jesus which contained the stocks in which He was exhibited to 
the multitude. 

We go to the 

Third and Fourth Stations—where He fell for the first time; on to the 

Fifth Station—where St. Simon of Cyrene took the cross from the 
Master; to the 

Sixth Station—to the House of St. Veronica, where Veronica wiped 
the sweat from the Master’s brow. 

One of the travesties of the honesty of churches is the handkerchief 
with which Veronica wiped the sweat from the brow and made the 
impression. It is upon exhibition at several churches in Europe. ‘There 
can be but one. It may be that each thinks it has it. But there was but 
one taken, how could several be made? Something wrong somewhere. 

Seventh Station—where He passed under the arch, out thru the outer 
wall of the city, in to the open, where He fell a second time, to the 

Eighth Station—where Christ addressed the women, to the 

Ninth Station—in front of the Coptic Monastery, where He fell for 
the third and fourth time, to the 

Tenth and Eleventh Stations—which are in the Golgotha, or Chapel 
of the Nailing to the Cross, in the Roman Catholic portion of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, where Christ was disrobed and nailed to the 
Cross, to the 

Twelfth Station—which is in the Golgotha, or Chapel of the Raising 
of the Cross, in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where the cross was 
set into an opening in the rock, to the 

Thirteenth Station—which is a small altar erected between the two 
Chapels of Golgotha and marks the place where Mary received the body 
of Christ when it was taken down from the cross. 

In this Thirteenth Station is a wax figure of the Virgin Mary. It is 
the most wonderful production I have ever seen. I was effected by the 
presence of the environment. Others felt the same impressions. “The 
pathos, suffering, and sorrow depicted by that figure is beyond descrip- 
tion. In one moment more, the tears would begin to flow from those eyes 
of that wax figure. I have seen Sisters stand for hours, in its presence, 
seemingly spiritually bound. 

The wax figure of the Virgin is enclosed in a glass case. This case 
is about three feet wide, four feet high and two feet deep. The esti- 
mated value of the jewels in this show case is $25,000,000. Mary gave 
Her most valuable jewel (Christ), therefore pilgrims give their jewels. 
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The Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Stations have an estimated 
value of $50,000,000 in gold and jewels, including thousands of diamonds. 
You may ask about robberies; there is no reason why not. ‘The robbers 
are there, the building is loosely guarded. It could be done, but the very 
sanctity of the place seemingly is its own protection. 

Fourteenth and last Station—which is the Holy Sepulchre itself, which 
is also in the rotunda of the same church. 

These fourteen stations have been immortalized into that many prayers 
by the Roman Catholic Church. It is proper that such should be done. 
We have been in several Roman Catholic Churches where the fourteen 
scenes have been depicted by paintings upon the walls, to which visits 
are made by the local pilgrims in their rounds of these places to pray. 
Particularly is this noted in the Cathedral at Lucerne, Switzerland. 


Easter in Jerusalem 


‘I’ is interesting to note where we were each of these days, 
and went over the ground almost identical, day by day. 
1 It was a wonderful experience. Dates here are conflict- 
ing. Each religion has its own Easter, and celebrates ac- 
cordingly, each trying to draw the mass away from the 
other. It is pitiful to see these most Holy Shrines being 
batted about as tho a competitive business. 

Everything in the Holy Land has a “‘supposed to be’”’— 
“St is reported that this is the place’-—“‘it is generally believed that here” 
—nothing is stated with positiveness that “here it is!’ ‘Two thousand 
years, without any absolute record to definitely locate much of anything, 
therefore the frequent conflicts and clashes as to which has which, each 
claiming it, and none knowing whether they have it or not, here at the 
Mother Home of Christianity. It appears far more clarified away from 
here than it does when you are here hunting for it. 

Since we left, new discoveries have been made outside of the Damascus, 
or North Gate, which leads historians to believe that the Hill of Calvary 
is over there, and not on the East Side near the Jaffa gate where it is now 
“Supposed to be” located. 

In the Ecco Homo Church, known as the Third Station, it is uncertain 
whether Christ was scourged there or not. A fact which the nuns readily 
and frankly admit. 

Even tho specific places are in doubt, and even the exact dates are 
unknown, none of this changes the fact that this is Jerusalem and certain 
things, 2000 years ago, did take place in, or about, and within this area. 

I do not raise the doubt on exact locations or raise doubt against his- 
tory, but to record facts as we find them. 

Jerusalem has been destroyed twenty times or more. New towns were 
builded upon the ruins of those gone before. The Jerusalem of Christ’s 
day is buried below where the present city now is. In the Ecco Homo 
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Church, where you get down to the original pavement where Christ 
walked, you must go down stairs, in the basement, about forty feet to see 
it. So, it is no wonder that the exact spots above land are not known. 

At 9 A.M. we again journeyed to the Barracks, to the Russian Hospice, 
where we began and followed thru over the original Roman paving, over 
which Christ was scourged, and carried His cross, on His way to Cal- 
vary. We saw the East gates of the three walls which surrounded the city 
thru which He passed. I have walked every foot of the way again. We 
again became familiar with the entire route. 


The Jaffa Gate, the Commercial Entrance to the City of Jerusalem, Altho Much 
of the City Is Now Outside These Walls 


The speaker knows that figures are tiresome and directions are bore- 
some but he does so want you to get the right kind of a mental picture 
of Jerusalem and its pivotal objective, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

You leave your hotel, which may be outside of all the city walls; or 
your hospice, run by some of the various denominational religious organi- 
zations, which may be inside some of the outer walls—and, if you do, you 
will worm yourself thru many various-shaped alley-ways of streets; you 
will squirm thru a wriggling, seething mass of the desert tribes and Mo- 
hammedans, all the while wondering where the guide is taking you. 

First to the left, then thru an alley; then to the right, down a few 
steps; then straight ahead for a short stretch; thence to the left thru 
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The Main Entrance to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 


a narrow street, etc., until finally you are lost because you are bewil- 
dered ; you have lost all recognition of direction and so you give yourself 
up helplessly and he says to you, “Follow your Guide and fear no 
danger!” : 

It can be justly said that Jerusalem has no streets. It has cracks and 
crevices, openings and alleys, crooked and curved, but there isn’t a 
single thing that we would here call a street. The widest street Jerusalem 
has is about the same as our widest alley in a city. Damascus has ‘“‘its 
street called straight” but no such thing in Jerusalem. 

Whenever you proceed in, on, or thru any street, in any direction, it is 
one constant up and down, zig-zag in and around, and you must just 
resign yourself to the maze you are wondering thru. You cannot travel 
here on the level nor meet anybody on the square; for no street is level 
and there is no square. 

The author has always been exceedingly good at keeping every turn 
of the road well fixed in his mind so he could reverse and crawl out of 
every directional situation he has ever been in. Jerusalem is the one city 
where he was constantly lost, no matter how many times we went over 
the same route. 

We are headed for the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. We finally 
pass from a narrow alley-way of a street and come into what appears a 
sort of court surrounded with buildings. Its floor is covered with big, 
flat dirty stones. We turn to the left and we are told that that building 
ahead is the church we came to see. 

In general appearance, it looks like the old alley-side portion of a 
fifty-vyear old garage or storehouse back home. Old-fashioned, dilapi- 
dated, run down, etc. We are disappointed with its exterior. 
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We walk over the courtyard and approach the big double doors. It 
is black inside. We think we are approaching a dungeon, 

We step high over a threshold, for only on big occasions where there 
are many people do they open both double doors, other times they only 
open a small door in the large door, so we have to step up and over to 
get in. 

We are sold candles, here, that we might light our way. We certainly 
need “more light!” 

As soon as our eyes become accustomed, we find ourselves in a vestibule 
about 30 feet wide and 60 feet deep with a ceiling that goes away up. 
Directly ahead of us, in the center of the far end, with walking space 
all around, is a stone slab the length of a human body, the width about 
three feet. This is the “‘stone of unction.” 

Turning to the left, from this stone-of-unction vestibule, walking 
about twenty feet, we come into a large domed-roofed room, on the 
same level. “Lhe dome is high above. The room, on the floor, is cir- 
cular. From the surrounding wall, on the floor level, are various- 
shaped rooms which are used for services by various denominations. 
Some are large, some are small. Between some of these are narrow 
alley-ways which lead back to other rooms behind those rooms, for other 
denominations with their services. If you follow the fellow who knows, 
he will take you down thru a crack and show you a stone in the base- 
ment. ‘This stone is a continuation of the stone above, which is the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

This domed-covered room has several levels, from which are recessed 
various rooms on the second and third floors above. All of them dirty, 
dingy, with no lights in them; your candles alone show you the way. 
With it all, this portion of the church is the best lighted because of the 
streak of light that somehow manages to sneak in at the roof. 

In the very center of this room is what is said to be the original tomb 
where Christ’s body was taken. From the exterior it has been builded 
up oblong shape until it now appears like a massive mausoleum set in 
the center of this dome-like room. It is covered with a phantasmagoria 
of lamps, etc. It has one entrance. You stoop low, go down several 
steps, and step into a room which has the appearance of having been built 
up artificially out of slab rocks. The ceiling is about six and one-half 
feet high, the stone wall is at your back, a stone couch is at your front and 
between is an aisle that will hold about six people (crowded). At the 
farther end is one of the various Fathers who blesses the people and 
rosaries, etc., that are brot in, for which a small fee is paid. The stone in 
the basement is a lower part of this same stone that sticks its head out and 
rises above the floor level that has been builded up and around it. 

In front of the entrance to the Holy Sepulchre there are fifteen lamps 
which are kept burning year in and year out; five of these belong to the 
Greek church, five to the Latin branch, four to the Armenian and one 
to the Copts. In the center of the chapel lies a stone set in marble, 
which is said to be the stone that covered the opening of the tomb and 
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which was rolled away by the angel. Around the entrance are great 
candles, ranging from small ones that men can handle, up to others twelve 
to fifteen or even eighteen feet in length and some of them as thick thru 
as a man’s arm. 

Built here and there, on the sides of this mausoleum, in the center of 
this room, are altars of various kinds, qualities and sizes, which are used 
by the various sects and creeds who come here to hold services as near to 
the Holy Sepulchre as they can. By the time you have set this tomb-like 
structure in the center, and then built other altars on its side walls, it 
leaves little walking space, comparatively, between it and the outer walls 
of the dome-covered room. 

Imagine your picture so far, people are coming in, stopping at, and 
praying before, the stone of unction. That congests this passage thru 
which you must go to get to the Holy Sepulchre. Imagine your groups 
coming into the Holy Sepulchre, or going to some of the altars surround- 
ing it, or going to some of the rooms off from it direct, or going thru 
some of the alleys to get to some of the rooms behind them; and then have 
these groups standing still holding their services and other groups trying 
to walk past or parade past as in a ceremonial—can’t you readily imagine 
the wriggling, squirming nature of the mob? 

But, this is not all. 

Circling around this room, at its farther corner leads off an alley-way 
to your left, thru a vestibule which leads you to a Roman Catholic chapel 
which will probably hold 150 people. Just ahead of that is its vestry in 
another room. Coming back from there to the vestibule leads you directly 
to a dark wide alley-way alongside, to your left; here are many and 
various altars, containing paintings, etc., to which the faithful pray. 
To see anything you must keep using your candles. 

Going back to the stone-of-unction room, facing inward from the main 
doors, directly ahead of you, is the side wall of the Greek Catholic 
Church. Too get in you must go to the dome-like room, turn right, and 
here is a room capable of holding about 150 people also. If there is any 
sort of a crowd holding services at the doorway of the Holy Sepulchre, 
you will have to shove them out of the way to get into the Greek 
Church. 

At the farther end of this Greek Church, and on the outer back wall, 
on the opposite side of the dark alley-way, are more altars cut in and 
receded into the walls. Some of these will hold ten people, some are 
practically flush with the wall and will hold none, so if they are holding 
services with many in attendance, you will have to jostle some of them 
to get by even tho you crowd the outer wall. 

We can go down to a lower level or basement floor and a dark and 
dank place will be shown us where it is reported that the Cross was 
found after it was thrown away. 

Going back, once more, to the main entrance, to the vestibule of the 
stone-of-unction room, facing inward from the main doors, to the imme- 
diate right, is a narrow pair of stone stairs which leads up to a level 
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about twenty feet high. Here, running at right angles to the stone-of- 
unction room, are the three chapels of The Nailing to the Cross, The 
Raising of the Cross, and St. Mary. The total length of this room is 
probably forty or fifty feet, its extreme width possibly thirty feet. At 
the farther end, underneath the floor about two feet, is the crack in the 
rock which was split by the lightning, and a hole is shown where it is said 
the Cross was placed when raised. <A cleft is left in the floor so you can 
stick your candle down thru to see it. The hole has long since been 
tilled with candle grease. 

The Holy Sepulchre is surrounded by over fifty separate chapels of 
varying sizes, rooms and apartments. ‘There are hardly any two parts 
on the same level, either up or down. One chapel is sixty-five feet long 
and forty-two feet wide that is situated sixteen feet below the level of 
the floor of the Holy Sepulchre. It requires twenty-nine steps to go 
down into it. This is the Chapel of St. Helena. It is said that Helena 
sat here and watched the excavation work going on until she found the 
cross, having had a vision that that was where it was. 

Among the various chapels in the Church are the Roman Catholic; 
Greek Catholic; Armenian Catholic; the chapel of St. Mary of Egypt; 
the Abyssinian chapel; the chapel of St. James; the chapel of the Coptic 
Church, which is the church of Egypt; the chapel of the Agony of 
the Virgin; the Greek chapel of St. James; the chapel of St. Thecla; 
the chapel of Mary Magdalene; chapel of the Forty Martyrs; chapel 
of the Apparition; chapel of the Parting of the Raiment; chapel of 
the Invention of the Cross; chapel of the Prison of Jesus; chapel of 
the Nailing on the Cross; chapel of the Raising of the Cross; the Shrine 
of the Virgin Mary; Dolorosa Chapel; Church Tower; Calvary Rocks; 
Tomb of Gottfried of Bouillon; Grave of Baldwin; Chapel of the Holy 
Tomb; Chapel Nitchen; Altar of Magdalene; Pillar of the Scourging; 
Chapel Longinus; Chapel of Mockery, and many others too numerous to 
mention. 

In addition to these chapels there is the grave of Adam; tomb of 
Philip d’ Aubigny the Crusader, a large cistern which is said to be the 
center of the world; the church of the Crusaders; the Altar of the Em- 
press, and several monasteries and hospices. 

In this brief description, I have only mentioned the largest and most 
important portions of this church’s topography. There are myriads of 
offshoot rooms that all tend to complex any description. 

It would be easy to get lost in this old structure. There are little 
stairways that reach up to the top and down into the earth and secret 
tunnels or passages lead hither and thither, few know where. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE 
Today, it represents all the architecture of yesterday, some parts of it 
represent the modern work, with a good deal that represents nothing 
more than a crazy-quilt architecture. Without being: disrespectful it 
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might properly be called a conglomerate, heterogeneous mass of stone, 
brick and mortar, tacked on, built around, over and under, over all of 
which is a dome. 

But, let us tear down this building, in our mind’s eye; let us carry 
away all building materials, let us lay this ground out as it was on the 
day of the crucifixion so we can get it as it was then. Let us dig down 
and carry away forty feet of the debris that has piled up on the original * 
ground the Master carried His cross over. 

Let us take our position, facing inward after having entered the main 
doors at the main entrance of the present building, except that we are 
some forty feet on a lower earth level. To our right, about forty feet 
away and about fifty-eight feet above our feet is a large rock eminence, 
which is Mount Calvary, where the cross was erected. In front of us, 
about forty feet away and about forty feet above our feet, is the Stone 
of Unction, up to which His body was carried. ‘To our left, about forty 
feet diagonally, and about twenty feet above our feet, is the cave in the 
rock into which His body was placed. 

Possibly one of the most confusing facts today, to the average tourist, 
in entering into the Holy Sepulchre itself, is to see an artificially made, 
square shaped room. He forgets that we must go down forty feet to 
reach the Christ groundline and, if we did, we would there see the 
original rock cave with its opening into which the body was placed. 

So, it can be seen, from this description, that Mount Calvary, the Stone 
of Unction and the Holy Sepulchre were all closely related (within a few 
feet of each other), and were not separated by any distance as so many 
presuppose. 

In this Church of the Holy Sepulchre, there are Mohammedan soldiers 
on guard to settle all Christian disputes. 

These Moslem guards are always on duty with drawn swords, to pre- 
vent the Christians who come here to worship from slaying each other 
over the disputes that arise over the Holy Sepulchre. On special occa- 
sions, such as Easter, when many Christians come here to worship, there 
are many Mohammedans, because the more Christians, the more slaying 
and fighting. 

In this Church of the Holy Sepulchre there are six large churches, 
dozens of additional altars, hundreds of paintings, thousands of can- 
delabra and lamps of heroic proportions, and all ‘‘solid silver” or “solid 
gold,” until the very fact loses its weighty meaning. - The wealth content 
contained in this one sacred building alone is enormous, undoubtedly 
running to many hundreds of millions. 

It is very hard to estimate figures on anything in Jerusalem, whether 
it be population, religions or churches, but it is variously estimated that 
there are no less than 200 religious churches, chapels or cathedrals in this 
town of approximately 60,000, many of which cost from $500,000 on 
up to five million, none of which have but small handfuls of congrega- 
tions, each of which contains tremendous wealth in paintings, silver, gold 
or marbles, because each strives to outdo their neighbor in display. 
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There are twenty crowns each of which is valued at $500,000 or more, 
in the possession of the Greek Catholic Church in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre alone, and that church is but one of many Greek Cath- 
olic churches here. The author remonstrated regarding such extrava- 
gance, and the reply was: ‘‘We must keep something here to make it a 
drawing card for the people, otherwise we would have nothing more than 
anybody else.” 

After lunch we visited the Church of St. James; the Tombs of David 
and Solomon, neither of which did we see, because they were sacred unto 
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The Church of the Ascension, Mt. of Olives, Jerusalem. Now in the Hands of 
the Mohammedans 


the Mohammedans, who let no Christians see them, altho one of the 
guards afterwards whispered ‘‘that for $25 he could arrange it.” 

Again we returned to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, because with 
all its faults it contains the very things which are most sacred in Christen- 
dom. ‘This makes about six hours we spent here today. We made a 
very close inspection of the wax figure of ‘“The Virgin Mary.” 


Saturday, April 11. 

Again we started off to trail out the Via Dolorosa, which was the 
route of Christ from scourging to sarcophagus. We picked each station 
and studied them. We wormed ourselves thru the narrow streets. We 
studied the peoples, who are just the same types as existed then. We 
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studied to see just what these people would do to a usurper, who dared 
to suggest a better way, and, when we reached that conclusion we knew 
with what malice and hatred they crucified Christ. We also spent about 
two hours more in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre studying the altars 
in Golgotha, and watching the simple folk as they gave and gave of their 
simple and sincere devotion. It was all so honest and reverential. 

No person who is sincere and honest in trying to better a// humanity 
in general and a particular class specifically, can go to the Holy Land 
and study the life principles and practices, teachings and sacrifices of the 
Master, without making a direct application to himself. I have come 
here, I have thot it all out, and I still reach the same conclusion, wonder- 
ing if it is worth while. And, again I also reach the other conclusion, 
that none could do differently if they wished, because a greater Law gov- 
erns and directs. 


Easter Sunday, April 12. 

Five o'clock A.M., awakened by the church bells tolling the glad tid- 
ings; hundreds of them, but not one set of chimes playing songs, like exists 
on top of the P.S.C, at home. We are thinking of you folks at home, 
with your Easter sunrise service, of the building up of the program, of 
the folks in Davenport listening in on crystal sets, etc.; but, with all that, 
you won’t have me there to shoo the crowd down into the cafeteria to 
get their hot coffee and “ham an’.” 

We were at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at six for services. I 
shall try to give some of the high-light impressions, just as they came and 
just as I jotted them down. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre burned down once. It has been 
built back in sections at various times, in various ways, by various groups, 
to suit the caprices of the many warring factions, sects, and denominations. 
It is acommunity church, not owned by any one but by all. At home, we 
see one church, built by common money from a common people who have 
a common interest in a common creed or dogma. Not so with this. It is 
a crazy-quilt building. It is a compilation of many portions of different 
periods and of different architectures. There is almost an endless number 
of chapels in it, each having an altar on which each is holding service. 

Easter morning and nine different churches, so to speak, are holding 
service around the rotunda alone. In the center of this rotunda is the 
Holy Sepulchre. Surrounding, and outside of the rotunda are possibly 
some fifty other services, all going full blast—and I use that word re- 
ligiously and advisedly. 

Some of these groups are praying, some saying mass, some singing with 
a choir of one hundred voices, some with a choir of more or less than that. 
Some have small hand bells to give notice above the bedlam; some have 
large service bells. There are two pipe organs going full blast. Over 
and above the heads of all, up in the towers, as it were, are large and small 
pieces of sheet steel, some twenty feet long, six feet wide, and one-half inch 
thick; some smaller than that. Each has a man standing by, beating it 
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with a sledge hammer—and I use that word advisedly because I found 
out. There are board planks of various lengths and thicknesses, and each 
has a man with a hammer. 

Everything is going; everything is wide open; everybody is shouting to 
get above everybody else. MLuch of this bedlam is done purposely so that 
each can drown out the other; done with deliberate and malicious intent. 
Hardly seems possible, yet here it is, actually existing. While we may 
not ascribe the motive nor intent, the fact is before us. 

The nearest that I can best describe this bedlam, riot of confusion, 
this religion boiler factory of noise is to say that they are all making noise 
to beat hell; that isn’t a nice thing to say, nor a pleasant word to use— 
but it best describes the fact. With this seething, restless, oriental mob 
that comes from every corner of the earth; with a riot of colors and a 
screaming noise so great that you cannot hear yourself if you talk out loud, 
only preachers could keep a peace of mind, and it must try even them 
fearfully. 

You will recall the picture and the lay of the ground, the crowded 
aisles, the little room that normally exists between the altars and walls. 
Now get that crowded with various-sized groups, a small one here, a 
larger one there, a big one here, and a fair-sized one there; squeeze all 
these in and around, in the aisles, at their own altars; and, mind you, these 
people that I am talking about are not city swells with their silk dresses 
and silk hats who composedly and quietly and religiously have come to 
church with a resigned and forgiving heart; the type of people here, today, 
are the wild, nomadic, fearless, dare-devil, don’t care, Arabian, wander- 
ing-Jew type that don’t care what happens within the next hour. Their 
clothes are the best they have, but that means little over here, for the most 
of them have but one dress or suit. It’s rags for the most part on the most 
of them. 

Look at those bodies of those men. Big, husky, wild, fighting brutes. 
You'd hate to get caught with any one of them for one minute on the 
desert, or in one of these dark alleys, if you thot he thot that you had 
something he wanted, because he’d get it. You'd hate to have him have 
a grudge against you. ‘That man has a dagger sticking in his belt, so has 
every lasting one of them. On the other side is a gun, and each one knows 
how to use it. Look at these women—big, fat, husky slabs of humanity. 
Sloppy in physique; fat and pussy in appearance; their dress is a motley 
arrangement of the oriental with the grease of many meals over their 
front. The look on their faces.is that of “I’m here to watch my man with 
so Many women around’”—~and she does watch him. 

But all this is a holiday. This is one day of the year they lock up their 
flocks, close the flap of their tents and come in to see and be seen. It isn’t 
going to take much to set off this seething mass of human gunpowder. 
One word can easily start most everybody here, except the occidentals, and 
they are very few. 

With this situation before us, with this type of mob crowding and 
praying to what they do not understand, for what they do not know; just 
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doing something because the crowd considers it the proper thing for every- 
body else to do—now, let one of these crowds finish their devotions and 
desire to start a processional to move on to some other altar in some other 
part of the building—they desire to move on, but nobody else desires to 
be crowded out, shoved about or moved on to give way for them. There’s 
trouble brewing. Suppose several of them take the same notion, one to go 
one direction, one the very opposite, both of them being compelled to 
pass each other and squeeze the praying group at their altar between the 
two crowds. I tell you we have a seething mass of TNT in human form 
getting ready to lose their tempers, to start something here that might 
prove very unchristian like. 

We had a “box” reserved for us on one side of the rotunda, up on the 
second floor, around the Holy Sepulchre, where we could look down on 
the maddening, motley crowd. We went around thru blind dark alleys, 
inside the church, to get in. We found it to be a dirty bedroom; altho 
“reserved” (for a fee, of course), it wasn’t long until six Sisters came 
in, and we were crowded out. I then moved to a position on the balcony 
surrounding “Mt. Calvary,” from there I made the following observa- 
tions: 

First. This is Easter to the Eastern Christians, but is Palm Sunday 
to the Western Christians (Greeks), therefore many people and priests 
are carrying palm branches done up in many different fanciful and artis- 
tic shapes, the cross predominating. I have never seen this work any- 
where else. 

Second. Hundreds of candles, some plain, others painted or colored, 
some as large as the people carrying them, are being carried by children 
and adults, some plain, but many are decorated like a Christmas tree, with 
paper flowers and other fandangos hanging on them. I have never seen 
that anywhere else. 

Third. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre dates back to about 300 
A.D. It has been destroyed and rebuilt upon former ruins. It has been 
added to in many places, in many ways, by the various sects, in many 
generations, to suit their whims, and convenience, until now it is one 
architectural crazy quilt ; dark, dirty, and gloomy, crowded and congested 
as an edifice if you take it as a whole, or edifices, if you take it from the 
sectional standpoint. 

Fourth. We left the hotel at six and we had to step lively to get 
ahead of the first of the processions, which usually dress in one place and 
march thru the streets to the church. By eight-thirty the church was one 
seething, squirming mass. About two hundred Mohammedan and Eng- 
lish soldiers are lined up outside in the court, others are scattered all over, 
around and in between, inside. Soldiers are lined up, hand to hand, to 
make way for the parades of the various denominations, as they come 
or go. 

Fifth. I could not see enough of the passing religious drama from 
our box, nor could I follow any one service, either by eye or ear, nor could 
I follow anything anywhere intelligently, so I resolved to be a tramp and 
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move about, until the crowd got so thick that I was being moved about, 
after which I changed locations often. 

Sixth. I finally have succeeded in getting myself planted up high on 
the railing. In front and below is the vestibule to the main entrance, 
behind me is Mount Calvary, or Golgotha; directly in front and below is 
the Stone of Unction. Directly behind me and below is the stairway 
leading downstairs, so I won’t get shoved from here. 

Seventh. You now see everybody from everywhere; from the Gov- 
ernor-General of Jerusalem (who is a Jew, in a Christian church official- 
ly, rather than personally) down to the Bedouins of the deserts; women 
with eight to ten pounds of silver coins woven together in layers on their 
headdress, to those with but rags, hundreds of women with nursing babies 
waiting for one “baby shrine” to ‘‘open up.” 

Eighth. The moving, surging, gesticulating, gossiping mob, everybody 
dolled up in their best, with more colors than is possible, reminds me more 
of a Ringling Brothers circus grounds than that of the most holy of all 
religious days, in the most holy of all religious places. True, if we could 
get close to any one of the many altars, a few found gathered there would 
be trying to concentrate on a service. 

Ninth. Forty-six groups are holding service now, each within the hear- 
ing of the others. There are many smaller altars, other than the six main 
ones, which are also holding services. While one may be praying, another 
group may be singing, or still another ringing their gongs to draw the 
attention of the mob. It is positively clashing on the human ear. If it 
wasn’t being done in the name of religion, it would be a huge joke. 

Tenth. With preachers and priests praying, choirs and audiences 
singing, independently, or together, with two organs playing, with large 
bells inside and out, with small hand bells telling the audience when to 
arise and when to sit down (because otherwise they would have no way of 
hearing when), with the hammering of gongs, iron rails, sheet steel, and 
boards overhead, it sure is one religious, delirious bedlam. 

Eleventh. Between the noises of voices and the clashing of colors and 
thousands of people constantly surging from place to place, trying to hear 
something, it is one kaleidoscope. 

Twelfth. I am told that some of this noise is done purposely by one 
sect to devil the others. If they weren’t preachers, it certainly would. 
But, being saintly, they forget and try to forgive. It must be trying on 
their Christian spirit, because it is all done in the name of Christianity. 

Thirteenth. Many priests here dress, and let their hair and beards 
grow, as they think the Christ did. ‘In His Steps.” I know many 
people at home who would criticise them. 

Fourteenth. It is interesting to see one group of priests of one sect 
standing idly by, with curious minds, watching another group holding a 
service (and priests of all denominations are here by the thousands). 

Fifteenth. The air is heavily laden with incense from so many altars. 
There is a smell of oil mixed with it from the many thousands of lamps 
and candles, 
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Sixteenth. ‘There are thousands of olive lamps burning, some high, 
many low; most all are brass, gold or silver. 

Seventeenth. Most every sect desires at some time of the day, to hold 
a service in the rotunda round the Tomb of the Holy Sepulchre itself, 
so they parcel out the day. As each comes on, they have to bring on the 
furniture and build up their altar. When thru, the wreckers come and 
tear it all down to make way for another. Those who know what altars in 
high cathedrals with much paraphernalia are, will know what that means. 

Eighteenth. Scattered around, crowding into each other, are groups 
each trying to follow its own service, which is impossible. 

Nineteenth. All the Near East orientals are here. Pilgrimages from 
everywhere, including a mixed sprinkling of occidentals. 

Twentieth. Many people are carrying olive branches. One man was 
carrying such a large trunk of an olive tree that he didn’t get much fur- 
ther than the Stone of Unction before he was driven out. 

Twenty-first. Right behind me is Golgotha. Within a front space 
of thirty feet are three altars with three different sects, each trying to 
hold its own service to its own group of people. Each group is rubbing 
elbows to the next one. The middle one has a space of five feet frontage 
by eight feet deep, and no more. ‘The Greeks, to the left, prevent any of 
them from stepping off their boundary carpet. 

Twenty-second. So many places here are so dark that it looks peculiar 
to see hundreds going around with lighted tapers to light their way. It 
is positively miraculous that somebody’s clothing doesn’t catch fire. The 
guardian angels are sure guarding overtime today. 

Twenty-third. Mohammedan Arabs come here, cross themselves, say 
their prayers, kiss the stones and pray to Christian saints, “because they 
want to stand in good with them all.” 

Twenty-fourth. They kiss everything that is sacred; stones, iron 
railings, picture frames, books, robes, pillars, etc. It’s a reverential kiss- 
ing contest to see who can find the most sacred things to kiss, and they do 
it all with a sanctity and reverence that is sacred. Granite stones and iron 
railings are now worn smooth and highly polished by the millions who 
have kissed them for hundreds of years. 

Twenty-fifth. If Christ were to return here today and enter this 
church, and see what we saw, I am certain he would repeat what he said 
in St. Luke 19 :41-46. 

Twenty-sixth. Underneath all this modern travesty there lies sub- 
merged that great lesson of a Great Man, who has profounded the mil- 
lions for centuries, who tried to bring a big lesson to render a Great 
Service to all mankind, and one must not be blinded today from that 
which occurred yesterday. Nor must the people of today be blinded by 
any service we are rendering to those who two thousand years from now 
will look back and think about us, even tho we do have what may seem 
like a superficial travesty now. Shed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
of all I have herein described and there is still Christ and His teachings. 
Great in its simplicity. 
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With all this babel of voices, confusion of tongues, noises of every kind, 
size and description, it would be surprising if somebody amidst the jam- 
miest crowd I have ever seen, should not lose his temper. And, true to 
tradition, at eleven o’clock while the Roman Catholic processional was 
trying to get from in front of the altar in front of the Holy Sepulchre, 
to go around to the Stone of Unction, where this procession had to pass 
thru other groups at other altars of the other various denominations with 
their tribal denominations, etc., a fight started. The other mobs of other 
denominations refused to let this mob with its processional get thru. A 
free-for-all started. The one was determined to get thru, the other was 
as stubbornly refusing to grant them the privilege because to do so meant 
to break up their service; meanwhile, every square inch was jammed full 
of squeezed humanity of every nationality, character, kind, and custom. 
It was impossible for one person to move from where he was, much less let 
thru or get thru a procession. Everybody got into the melee, fists were 
used, hands shot right and left, scraps occurred on all sides, meetings 
broke up, confusion reigned supreme. In a few moments the Moham- 
medan soldiers, about 200, rushed into the scene. ‘They swung gun butts 
and clubs, quelled the mob, broke open a few heads, bruised many others, 
and the riotous mob became a seething, squirming mass of praying people 
again. 

Why Mohammedan soldiers? Because they have no use for Christians, 
are impartial to anything they believe, and can be called in and do what 
is necessary to these Christians, to settle them and their disputes without 
showing partiality. That is why they keep them there for that purpose. 

The schismatic Copts in Jerusalem have for years been trying to extort 
from the Franciscan Fathers, guardians of the Holy Places in Palestine, 
formal recognition of their presence as an officiating community in the 
Holy Sepulchre and the concession of certain privileges in accordance with 
their pretensions. Without danger of compromising their own rights and 
privileges, the Franciscans have found it impossible to accede to the wishes 
of the Copts. These latter, intent upon asserting their ambitions, and 
having no regard for established claims of Catholics, resort to any and 
every violent means to impose by force what they cannot secure by agree- 
ment. The inflexible attitude of the Franciscans, whose duty it is to safe- 
guard the rights and privileges of the Catholic Church in the Holy Land 
against schismatic encroachments, has so infuriated the Copts that during 
the past two years, they have spitefully planned and plotted every con- 
ceivable means by which to harass and molest the friars. Not to speak of 
persistent minor annoyances, the Copts so disturbed the solemn pontifical 
mass in the Holy Sepulchre on Palm Sunday of last year that the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem who was celebrating was forced to suspend the chant of the 
Passion and continue the sacred function as a low mass. 

On the fourteenth of December last, near to the Ninth Station of the 
Way of the Cross, which is situated close to the monastery of the Copts, 
an unprovoked and premeditated assault of an exceptionally savage charac- 
ter took place, of which the Franciscans were again the unfortunate vic- 
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tims. In order to understand the significence of this brutal attack, one 
must remember that in all the holy shrines in Jerusalem, in which the 
schismatic communities (Greeks, Armenians, Copts) and Catholics wor- 
ship, appropriation of ownership of the people’s rights and privileges is 
acquired the moment usurpation of those rights and privileges is allowed 
to take place without protest on the part of the real owner. Taking ad- 
vantage of this accommodative clause in oriental jurisprudence, the Copts 
deliberately planned to obstruct the Franciscans, while engaged with the 
faithful of Jerusalem in performing the usual weekly exercise of the Way 
of the Cross, in the hope that if no protest were made they might assert 
in future a right to the Ninth Station. They placed a chair there where 
the Franciscan father who conducts the devotion of the Way of the Cross 
is accustomed to kneel. This was tentatively, according to oriental 
methods, “throwing down the gauntlet” to the Franciscans and making 
a bold bid for the right to obstruct them. Well knowing the provocative 
intention of the Copts, the Franciscans contented themselves with notify- 
ing the civil authorities, fully relying upon their support and protection. 
The following Friday the Franciscans made as usual the Way of the 
Cross and in due course arrived at the Ninth Station, only to find that 
the offending chair had been again placed by the Copts, as before in a 
forbidden situation. ‘The Copts were politely requested to remove it, but 
their reply to this request was a savage attack on the defenseless Friars and 
Catholic people who accompanied them. 

Like a band of infuriated lunatics, they hurled at the Friars missiles of 
every description—stones, sticks, iron rods, empty petroleum cans, etc., 
creating an indescribable scene of consternation and bloodshed. As was 
to be expected, many of the Friars were badly wounded, among others 
Brother Joseph Sisti (Italian), Brother Emil Dubois (French), Brother 
Antony Diermaier (German), Father Joseph Dowling (Irish), and 
Brother Thomas Perovsck (Jugo-Slav.). The most unfortunate victim 
of this brutal assault was a young missionary nun, Sister Mary Bridget, 
of the Franciscan missionaries of Egypt. In a self-sacrificing endeavor to 
protect a Franciscan father from being wounded by a heavy stone thrown 
by one of the Copts, she received the full force of this missile on her own 
head, causing her to fall unconscious to the ground. She was at once 
taken to the hospital, as it was feared her skull had been fractured. 

Fearing lest the Franciscan fathers might penalize them for their brutal 
behavior by refusing to allow them to perform the customary incensation 
in the Friars’ choir of the Holy Sepulchre (a privilege they have enjoyed 
for years by a gracious concession of the Franciscans), the Copts, armed 
with clubs, assembled at the Franciscan choir. Notwithstanding the 
aggressive attitude of the Copts, the Franciscans refused them the privi- 
lege of the incensation. ‘The Copts then retired. Next morning they 
appealed to the British Governor of Jerusalem. The Governor, who had 
taken no steps to prevent Coptic aggression at the Ninth Station of the 
Way of the Cross, dispatched thirty policemen with six officers to the Holy 
Sepulchre, with instructions that the Franciscans must allow the Copts to 
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perform the ceremony of incensation. In deference to the Governor’s 
orders, the Franciscans obeyed, but not without feeling that the British 
authorities had done them a grievous injustice. 

In due course this disgraceful affair was brought before a Justice of the 
Peace in a Criminal Court. Notwithstanding the fact that unanswerable 
proof existed convicting the Coptic monks of unprovoked and pre- 
meditated assault, and that the Franciscan friars had only acted in self-de- 
fense, the sentence of the court, which one might have expected to be an 
unmitigated condemnation of the Coptic assailants and a complete vindica- 
tion of the action of the Franciscan friars, penalized, besides two Coptic 
servants and one Coptic monk, the two janissaries (servants) of the Fran- 
ciscans who fulfilled their duty in defending the Father Procurator Gen- 
eral of the Holy Land. 

One Coptic monk cited as a witness aroused the contempt of all present 
in court, Christians, Mohammedans, and Jews, because he asserted on 
oath what every other witness emphatically denied. Strange to say, the 
presiding judge allowed this disedifying incident to pass without comment. 
Whatever one may think of the traditional fairness of British administra- 
tion, one finds it difficult to understand why the two janissaries of the 
Latin community were penalized. Altogether the wanton violence of the 
schismatic Copts is only one more instance among many of their entire 
disregard of every law that refuses to sanction their pretensions. 

Think of it—Jerusalem, the Holy City, Easter Day—the greatest day 
of the Christian year. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the pinnacle 
of things Christian. Easter Service—of all services. In front of the 
Holy Sepulchre, itself, where once Christ laid—a fight between clashing 
groups of Christians. It is seemingly impossible to believe—yet such is 
eee among Christians in Christendom in Jerusalem on Easter 

ay. 

When I see this mess of hostile Christians in Christendom, I think of 
Sheldon’s “In His Steps,” and just wonder what would happen were 
Christ to awaken and step back into this city on this day, and what would 
He think of it all, in His name? The probabilities are that He would be- 
come absolutely disgusted with that which would be displayed there as 
Christianity. 

As I stand here on this balcony, overseeing the fighting mob of Christian 
sects, my mind suddenly flits back to 2000 years ago. I see the Man of 
Galilee, a peaceful, quiet, constructive thinker, an educational worker; 
a man who did not believe in force to accomplish his ends; a man who 
believed in the ‘Resist not evil” philosophy which has made such a vast 
impression on and in the minds of so many millions for thousands of years. 

And then I turn another page in the history of Christianity. I come 
down to 1918. The location is no longer Jerusalem, it is the battlefield 
of Europe. These warring nations are all Christian people. One Chris- 
tian bombing, shelling, gassing, shooting, and stabbing at another. 
Millions of Christians kill millions of other Christians. Millions of 
Christians are sent to their God by millions of other Christians. Is this 
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Christianity? Is that what Christ permitted himself to be crucified for? 
Where is this Christianity that Christ preached, that the Bible teaches us? 
Is it all just a bubble, a theory, something to be preached about but not 
lived? Is it, in reality, a cloak that we respectively wrap around our- 
selves for a Sunday dress? Is it merely a fleeting phantasm of the mind 
to think and talk about but not to do? 

Yes, there is a tremendous, monumental need re Christian missionary 
work right at home. Millions of Christians in occidental America and 
Europe need Christianizing back to the lowly Nazarene of 2000 years 
ago. It may be that Asia needs Christ, but it is also a glaringly appalling 
fact that we need Christ more today than ever before. A little more real- 
ness of the Christ in the average American, and less of the theoretical 
prattling of theories and empty words, would make genuine Christians of 
all of us and war could not be a destructive reality amongst Christian 
nations. 

There may be a need for we American Christians spending time, effort, 
thot, labor and money in trying to Christianize the “heathen” of Asia and 
Africa but there is unquestionably, also, a much greater need for we Chris- 
tians to Christianize the Christians, at home, back to the Christianity of 
Christ and the Christianity of Christ as found in the Holy Bible, not in 
words, theories or preachments, but in the hearts of men. Of the two, 
I do not know which is the worse crime against civilization; the heathen 
who is what he professes, without hypocrisy or deceit, and lives it, or we 
who profess to be one thing and deliberately violate all its tenets. 

Why go to Asia to gobble up “more souls” for Christ—when we are 
losing them faster here at home than we are gobbling them over there? 
I know that the Church people will rebut this with statistics as to how 
“many more people are attending church now than ten years ago”’ etc., all 
of which proves nothing but that much more hypocrisy. So long as Chris- 
tians kill Christians, we have lost ground for any religion that preaches 
a doctrine of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of Man. So 
long as any Christian nation can, does, and will tolerate any organization 
that sets man against man, class, color, creed, country, and breeds hatred 
as a net result, then we still need Christian missionary work at home. 

I have herein but described that which I saw, which you would see if 
you could be there. You, too, would lay aside the sham and continue re- 
lying upon the substance underneath all this shadow. 

Shed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; throw off everything con- 
flicting that you have seen and felt while here; forget that Christianity 
here is too much commercialized, brought about by too many competitive 
churches ;—and, there is still Christ and His teachings shining thru the 
maze. Great was His character, fortitude, and wisdom in its simplicity. 
We still take away just what we brot. 

Leaving the church, late in the morning, I heard somebody call “B. J.” 
loud and strong above the mob. It was a Davenport merchant perched 
high upon a railing across the street, opposite the courtyard; I waved and 
the crowd moved us on. 


Vertical Section (from South to North, Looking West) of the Great 
Pyramid of Jeezeh. At What Time It Devours It’s Own 
Shadow. Scale 1/2500 of Nature 


Back to Cairo 
ONDAY, April 13. We leave Jerusalem this morning 


at eight-twenty by train, thank you, for Cairo, where we 
arrive at ten-thirty—/f our train is on time. 

The Jamal Brothers (seven of them) are the Egypt 
and Holy Land representatives of the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company, under whose kind attention we have made 
this ’round-the-world trip. Some of these brothers are in 
Cairo and the balance in Jerusalem. ‘They are bright, in- 
telligent, thoroly capable, thotful, and service rendering, English-speaking 
fellows. They are Syrians, therefore okeh. 

Shukey Jamal was our guide every mile of the way in the Holy Land. 
He knows his Bible and he knows every mile of the Holy Land. He 
would tell us where and then read the Bible, and between the two we 
got the lay of the ground thoroly fixed. 

Coming to the Holy Land, or know any friends that are? Then 
place yourself in the hands of R. & W., and you will intelligently 
land in the safe care of Jamal Brothers. My experience, so far, has been, 
by comparison with other touring agencies, that R. & W. charge 
slightly more, but you get triple the mental value to carry back home, 
and isn’t that what you come for? 

Tuesday, April 14. 

Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo, Egypt. We are here until tomorrow noon, 
when we head for Alexandria, to sail for Italy, which will, from that 


less 
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time on, bring us three days nearer home at any time. We received much 
mail and a cable here from home. Gee, but it always takes the gloom 
out of the dark side of things to know that at home are loved ones 
counting the hours until we return. And, it even reads good when we 
get their letters in which they say so in plain, unvarnished language, and 
to know that they mean it, too. 


Wednesday, April 15. 

Bishop Cantwell (Roman Catholic Diocese of Los Angeles) held 
service Saturday and Sunday at Jerusalem in the Church of The Holy 
Sepulchre. Americans present were very proud of him. Meeting him 
here today again recalled to my attention that I must pass on my daily 
roses while they can be smelled. 

Left Cairo at noon, en route for Alexandria; arrived at 3:30 P.M. 

This is a right smart, bang, up-to-the-minute town. 

Coming into town I noticed aerials on homes. I shall inquire to 
find out if there is a B.C. here. (ater—Made many inquiries, but 
found nobody seemed to know what I was talking about. We were taken 
out to the Marconi Station. No B.C.) This entire Near East, Middle 
East and Far East are all destitute of any information on broadcasting. 
I might as well talk into the air. For this reason I could find none who 
could tell me whether they had ever heard WOC, nor could I find any 
sets thru which I could see for myself. They are one hundred years 
behind the times. 

Although Egypt is British and has been for many years, for all prac- 
tical purposes itis French. Signs, notices, stores and language practically 


An Egyptian Soldier on a Pure White Arabian Horse. Seldom Do They Permit 
Their Pictures to Be Taken. Our Dragoman, Hamid, on the Right 
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all French. It is one of the peculiar surprises. *Iwas so in Cairo, also. 
Egypt is politically British; commercially French, and religiously Mo- 
hammedan. 


Thursday, April 16. 

We pass on today from Alexandria, Egypt, to Naples, Italy. We are 
on the Sardegna, of the Sitmar Line. We have Parlor Suite No. 1, bed- 
room, parlor and private bath—the best on board. Everything else is 
satisfactory—if the sea will but behave. 

Speaking of this beautiful suite of rooms, if the sea is smooth it will 
be lovely to travel in, and if the sea is rough it will be a lovely place 
to be sick in. 

Employees of hotels must have a non-pledged Freemasonry. They 
have a way of passing the high signs, or smelling when a person is leav- 
ing. They can smell a parting guest like a tombstone man does a new- 
made grave. On arrival they line up and each gives you the glad hand, 
but the palm is downward then; but as you go the palm is always turned 
upward. 

Getting in and out of Egypt is dificult. We went thru four inspectors 
here and got four passes before we got on board. It’s a great life—this 
traveling ’round the world. 

We visited the catacombs here. “They are unique—two thousand years 
old. 

Traveling levels off the high wrong understanding and builds up the 
valleys of misunderstandings. It causes one to eliminate the disillu- 
sions which he has been nursing for years, based upon home educations; 
it gives him a much broader horizon of human efforts; it enlarges his 
scope of reason and makes him see home with a greater concept than we 
thought possible. It returns the lost vision of human strengths and 
evacuates the always present illusions of human frailties. 


En Route to Italy 
RIDAY, April 17. On board Sardegna, en route to Na- 


ples. Sea smooth yesterday, as is so today—so the rooms 
$4 are beautiful. I actually caught myself whistling this 
4 morning. It was spontaneous and without deliberation. 
=| These little things are a natural and innate ‘“‘comeback.” 
¥- Even at this, they are but occasional. 
Saturday, April 18. 
Last night we passed the Island of Crete. We are 
scheduled to dock at Messina about six tonight. During the night the 
sea kicked up a storm. I am up (6:30) and am still up (8:30) after 
having had breakfast in the dining saloon, by heck! Mabel and Dave 
have had breakfast in bed—I advised them to. Later—it became rougher, 
all of us became sicker, so we laid up for repairs—so! 
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Sunday, April 19. 

We are passing thru the Straits of Messina. On our left is Mt. 
Etna. I am told it is quite eruptive, more so than usual. My jinx of 
kicking up trouble follows me. 

The sea is smooth and we are up as chipper as can be. 


Monday, April 20. 

Got up early and saw Mt. Stromboli in action. It gave a private 
exhibition as we passed by. My jinx again! 

People who live and travel in America are American-spoiled, for rail- 
rvads, hotels, and things to see. America has them all except those 
specialties such as temples in Japan, wats in Siam, pagodas in India, 
tombs and pyramids in Egypt, etc. 

We are destined to arrive at Naples late this afternoon, after four 
days poking along on a slow boat on what should have been done in three 
days. ‘This stole one day off of Naples. ‘The day was gloriously clear. 
We saw Capri, many miles away, and Vesuvius was in sight, at sea, for 
seven hours before we arrived. Vesuvius was more active than it has 
been for some time. Billy Brownell says: ‘““Wherever B. J. goes, trouble 
starts.” That appears to be true with Java, Egypt, Palestine, Syria and 
now with Etna, Stromboli and Vesuvius. 

Docked at 5 p.m. and hustled to the Grand Hotel. Owing to the 
lateness( ?) of the hour, we did not have to dress. Hurrah! 
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B. J. and Dave in “A Little Bit o’ Heaven.’’ Waterfalls in the Background 


ITALY 


Italy 


WUESDAY, April 21. Italy—the land of “Sunny Italy,” 
the land of roses, Rome and Romans, where the culture 
of past centuries came from, where a certain large portion 
of the world look to for guidance, the land of art, artists 
and artistic productions, the land of music and musicians. 
I look forward to a new series of thrills and impressions. 
It must be wonderful to be able to come here, mind free, 
and be able to absorb what this land can give one. But, 
where the mind is always crowded with its own responsibilities, cares 
and worries, only a certain amount can displace a certain amount. 

We are up early for “The Ruins of Pompeii,” 60 a.p. Spent all 
morning musing in and out, seeing many things we can talk about any- 
where, seeing some things we can describe only in circles who reason 
history as it was, and Romans as they were. And then off for a 120-mile 
drive over the mountains and far away to Sorrento, for the night. 

Pompeii lays on the side of the mountain Vesuvius. ‘The licentious- 
ness of its people is apparent from the record left behind. ‘The average 
tourist wanders thru, with an average guide, and sees the usual, that 
is kept open. By knowing, the guide can, for a small fee, show the tourist 
many things that are kept under lock and key, here and there, among 
the many homes and buildings which ordinarily go unshown, unknown 
ta the group. The best way to see everything of the real life is to go 
in a very small group, preferably two or three people. 


The Ruins of Pompeii. Mabel is Seen in the Picture. Naples, Italy 
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In One of the Better Homes, as Unearthed in the Ruins of Pompeii. Naples, Italy 


The paintings on the walls of the yoni, lingam or phallic worship is 
quite apparent. Certain signs are carved in the stones in the streets 
which indicate where certain houses could be readily found. There isa 
private room in the Naples Museum, “For Men Only,” which is worth 
seeing, providing the men are not prone to be afraid to study humanity 
as it once was. 

This evening at the Hotel Tramonata we saw a Hungarian interpret 
seven different oriental devil dances. It was excellent, and we admired 
them for their artistic value. Later we learned that he was both deaf 
and dumb. Again it shows how we can arise above our handicaps if we 
will. Many such become sycophants! 


Wednesday, April 22. 

Off at eight, via Castellemare and other coast towns to Vesuvius, 
which peak we reached at 11:30 A.M. It was in a violent state of steam 
eruptions and explosions. I think perhaps it was protesting about my 
coming. Vesuvius reminded me so much of some gatherings I have at- 
tended, both invited and uninvited. It also manifested certain tendencies 
by growling both before and after I left. It was more violent than for 
many weeks previous. Late tonight our attention was called, by the 
manager of the hotel, to the eruption and fire shooting going on. It was 
shooting flames and fire to considerable heights. It appeared from the 
hotel last night as tho the cone we saw yesterday morning up there was 
blown off. Others thought the same. It was worse anyway last night 
“than it has been for years.” 


Thursday, April 23. 
Today—local sights, museums, etc., more museums, etc. 
Saw ‘‘Quo Vadis” at a local cinema house. There were twelve reels, 


One of the Cones Inside the Crater of Vesuvius 


Looking Over into the Crater at Vesuvius, Naples, Italy, Including Its Crater 
as Seen from the Inside 
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The Appian Way. Rome, Italy 


three hours, and cost all three of us twenty-two cents. It was produced 
by a local Italian company. Evidently the people over here can read, 
for they all take a delight in reading the titles out loud and then talking 
it all over so all could hear. 


Friday, April 24. 

One of the great hardships of the entire trip, beginning with the 
President Pierce, was the hard, stiff beds and bunchy, solid, thick pillows. 
Traveling, plus sightseeing all day, is hard work. Poor rest at night 
and constantly going all day, day after day, month after month, eventu- 
ally becomes a drain on one’s pleasure and rest, until it becomes actually 
hard work to keep going. Here at Naples, for the first time, we have 
had what we have at home, soft beds and pillows, hence we are just be- 
ginning to pick up in rest. 

In Italy there is a very strict accounting of all the incomes to every 
person. ‘he hotel adds ten per cent to the account, which is taken in 
this way in lieu of tips, which ten per cent is distributed as such to the 
employees; but, in this way, can be accounted for as salaries received. 
(Tip means to improve service—tip.) In this way the Government can 
check on monies received for war-tax purposes. In addition to this ten 
per cent we pay an eight per cent “luxury tax.” 

We had a room and bath. Our bill included ‘‘Plus, 8 baths,” guessing 
that that was the number we took. We paid extra for these. In addi- 
tion to all this, we paid a special tourist tax for bringing our money to 
them. 
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Left Naples at 10 A.M. and arrived at Rome at 2:40 P.M. 

Got a big bunch of mail—thanks, everybody, who wrote. 

Father Patrizio Cummins, O.S.B., of San Anselmo, called. We had 
a very pleasant hour. Dave and IJ were invited to have luncheon at the 
monastery. 

Between now and June sixteenth (when we will be home) is seven 
weeks. I count off the months, then the weeks, and, shortly, the days. 
Every jump now is homeward; every move now is a shorter distance. 
And, it won’t be long now until we will be back on the battlefields of 
human worries, with man’s inhumanities to man, where we will again 
feel the cruel mental blows of the injustices of those who receive bene- 
factions directed to their benefactors. And, with all of that, there will 
also be the sunshiny smiles of our friends, and the little love pats of the 
thoughtful and faithful who understand, and know, and try to make the 
load lighter. 

Upon our return we will have traveled on four continents—Asia, 
Africa, Europe, and America. We will have been in the following 
countries: United States, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, Victoria 
(Hong Kong), Philippine Islands, Indo-China, Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments, Siam, Burma, India, Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
Italy, Switzerland, France and England—twenty-two in all. Our pass- 
port is plastered, as well as our luggage and trunks. 

We have ridden on elephants, camels, donkeys, and in jinrikishas and 
palanquins, as well as every kind of pullable conveyance, including auto- 
mobiles and Fords. 


In the Ruins of Rome, Italy 
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St. Peter’s at Rome, Italy 


We will have been on the Pacific Ocean, Inland Sea, Yellow Sea, 
Bay of Bengal, Arabian Sea, Suez Canal, Mediterranean Sea and the 
Atlantic Ocean—eight of them, covering some sixty days, all told. 

We have gone thru the struggles of trying to properly and intelligently 
use some twenty-five different kinds of money, including dollars and 
cents, yen and sen, ticals, piasters in Indo-China, pesos, rupees, Straits 
dollars, Hong Kong dollars, Shanghai dollars, piasters in Egypt, piasters 
in Syria (and each is different, even tho the name sounds the same), 
francs, lires, shillings, etc. 

Travel the world over and the United States is the best-equipped 
country to display something of what every other country has that I know 
of, with the exception of a few specialties. America is the land of enuf 
for anybody and everybody. We have mountain scenery, canyons, fertile 
fields, plains, dry deserts, winter snows, ice sports, and bathing beaches 
galore. We have lemons, oranges, figs, dates; as well as ostrich and 
alligator farms. We have wheat, corn, and other cereal fields in our 
great Middle West. We have oceans, lakes, rivers, geysers, glaciers, 
parks, bays, and harbors equal to any, and national parks of all kinds 
within reach of all. We have volcanos, including the greatest in the 
world—Kilauea. We have fishing for game fish; as well as big game 
hunting in our northern states. We have gorges, caverns, and grottoes, 
as well as caves, including Mammoth, the greatest in the world. We 
have train services unexcelled ; hotel systems beyond anything anywhere. 
We have the same sun and moon, with as beautiful sunsets and eclipses. 
We have pyramids in Missouri and Central America greater than any 
in Egypt; cliff dwellers, rather than tunneled tombs; cities, buildings, 
cathedrals, as well as subways—what more could one want? “What 
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have you?” We have ruins dating 10,000 years B.c.; 6,000 years older 
than those of India and Egypt, and, plus all this, foods and water that 
are good anywhere, at any time. 

Altho J have “seen America first” (it pays to advertise), I shall now 
shout it louder than before, because I have seen and been convinced. 
When you can see all this at home, in comfort and in cleanliness, why 
travel a long ways in a dirty discomfort ? 

In this Near East they serve a few foods on many plates, and make 
many courses of the few you do get. The waiters possess a crude way of 
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An Italian Mountain Soldier, in the Ruins of Rome, Italy 


“grabbing” (and that’s the right word in the right place with the right 
meaning) your plate before you are thru with it, and then, when you 
try to be polite by asking them to return it, they act as if they didn’t 
understand. It is aggradamvoking to have a waiter hurry your eating 
by slipping your plates away right while you are eating what is on them. 

There is little in the Near East in the way of fire departments; occa- 
sionally you will see something like one. I do not now recall of having 
seen a fire wagon out anywhere. ‘The reason is, in the Near East there 
is little timber, therefore nothing is made of wood. Rock is everywhere 
abundant, therefore the people are wonderful workers in rock and stone. 
They build their houses, even the floors, of rock and stone. That’s why 
Jerusalem has never had a serious fire, notwithstanding the people are 
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crowded, congested, and careless regarding fires. "These houses are 
reckoned in the hundreds or thousands of years, and that’s why; the only 
possible destruction to homes here is warfare. 

Rome—the Holy City; the Eternal City; the Dream City of Hall 
Caine; the City on Seven Hills; the Home of the Holy Father; where 
Christians were burned; where “Quo Vadis” was written, where many 
millions look for guidance. 


Saturday, April 25. At Rome. 


We have seen several hurdy-gurdies in Italy; they are made in this 
country, but—we have seen no monkeys. ‘That seems to be an American 
adaptation. 

This morning we visited St. Peter’s and the Pantheon and took a 
ride from one of the hilltops. 

Every once in a while J find myself vitally interested in desiring to 
picture to you, my reading friends at home, these things as I see them, 
via word pictures, just as I tried to do three years ago on Japan, China, 
etc. It takes time, it requires much hard work and considerable concen- 
tration on detail and facts; but, there always keeps coming back these 
tragedy recollections of what happened when I did that before, and how 
few even ever said they appreciated the monumental labor that it cost 
me, so, while the spirit is more than willing, the remembrances blot it 
out. 

After having gone to the labor of gathering and writing, then printing 
and mailing at my own expense, very few ever said a single “thanks”! 
If people would only let those who could, and then be thoughtful enough 
to speak a kind word of appreciation, how great would be the product 
from those who can, with what love the sacrifice—ho hum! 

This is Holy Year. Hundreds of thousands of pilgrims are here from 
all over the Roman Catholic world. Processions are constantly parad- 
ing thru the churches as we visit them. ‘They go twice around the 
church, inside. 

You, perhaps, like myself, have held the idea that St. Peter’s was a 
church, an old church, and that it was finished some long time ago. It 
‘was commenced in 326 A.D.; it has been revised, refinished, reconstructed, 
several times since. It is 610 feet long inside, 450 feet wide thru the 
angle of the cross (for it is built in the shape of a Latin cross), and 
435 feet high to the top of the cross on the top of the dome. Up to the 
seventeenth century it had cost $50,000,000 (when labor was cheap). 
It is always being built on to, at some place or places. The building is 
so large that they can build in several places and still not notice it, except 
by some scaffolding here and there, but then, here I am, going into detail 
again! I will stop! 

At lunch today, garlic was served on the table as one of the fruits, 
with oranges, apples, etc. It is now the “national air” of Italy. 

This P.M we saw San Pietro in Vincoli, Villa Borghese Art Gallery, 
Pyramid of Cestius, San Paola Fueri le Mura. 
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Sunday, April 26. 

We first went to the Church of St. John, called San Giovanni in 
Laterno, thence to Scala Santa, where the pilgrims crawl up on their 
knees over twenty-eight steps. By special edict the penance is considered 
equivalent to nine years of the public penances for those who do it. 
These steps were brought here from Jerusalem, where it is said that 
Christ walked up them to the Ecco Homo, where Pilate denounced Him 
to the mob. Thence to Santa Maria Maggiore, where it is said that 
five pieces of the Christ cradle are enclosed in one of the crypts under 
the altar; thence to a museum called the Museo Nationale Ramona. 

There are three distinct types of people who go to any one, or all, 
of the four hundred churches of Rome. First, the local people, who 
go devoutly for services; second, the pilgrims (this year in particular), 
who come in large groups of anywhere from five to fifty, on into the 
thousands. It is quite common to see two or three groups of several 
thousand in a parade being led by anywhere from one to several cardi- 
nals, followed by anywhere from five on up to several hundred priests, 
followed by several thousand faithful pilgrims. They will march four 
abreast, chanting their prayers and answering those of the priest, or 
chanting hymns. These groups are sometimes several hundred feet long. 
They will wind themselves in and about these immense edifices and 
sometimes pass close by another procession of equal or greater length. 
Each sings or utters its prayers quite independent of the presence of 
the other. ‘These churches, however, are so large that five such proces- 
sions can be going on at the same time and still leave great, big, immense, 
vacant spots. The other day the Holy Father held mass in St. Peter’s 
to 15,000 people, and there were plenty of people left. ‘This was just 
one special group pilgrimage. 

And third, the tourists; they can always be quickly spotted, for they 
travel in small groups of from one to fifty or a hundred, being led by a 
guide, who is telling them about the particular points they are seeing. 
In the hands of almost every one is some sort of a guidebook, wherein 
they are trying to follow the guide’s description by supplementing it with 
the information from the book. Our party is just four, plus the guide, 
and we try to follow the last system. 

The Mohammedan faith, in numerical strength, is the greatest in the 
world. I know not about their financial strength, but would be in- 
clined to rate it beneath that of several others. The Roman Catholic 
faith is possibly second in strength, in numbers, and I would be in- 
clined to put it first in point of financial strength. Betwixt and be- 
tween the two, to make a comparison, purely from the outside viewpoint 
of a layman who is not a member of either, the contrasts are so marked 
that they are worthy of wonder. 

On this trip we have visited many Mohammedan mosques, including 
the second, third and fourth greatest, as well as many smaller lights. 
On this same trip we have visited the first Roman Catholic edifice (St. 
Peter’s), as well as many lesser lights in this as well as many other 
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countries, including the various important ones in the Holy Land, hence, 
this comparison comes purely in an attempt to present ove of the neeuliat 
unsolved problems of the human mind. 

The Mohammedan mosques are all very simply constructed. They 
have an open air court surrounded by walls. ‘There is a niche in the 
center of the eastern wall that directs the pilgrim which way to face 
himself when praying, for all Mohammedans must face Mecca. I say 
“eastern wall”; this will vary according to where the mosque is. If it is 
south of Mecca, then the niche will be in the north; if it is northwest of 
Mecca, then the building will have a niche in the southeast wall, etc. 
Outside of this there is usually a pulpit, very simple and unpretentious, 
into which a preacher goes usually once a week. The buildings are 
usually unadorned, but solidly constructed. There are no altars, no 
idols, no brassware, no candelabra; maybe a few lamps hanging where it 
is not necessary that more than one burns. The Mohammedan has been 
taught to say his prayers anywhere. “They are just as efficacious at 
home, in the street, on the desert; in fact he never needs go into a mosque 
if he doesn’t so desire. There is no ceremony in any mosque; no parades, 
in fact nothing. The men (seldom do women go to prayer) wear their 
usual clothing, whether laborers or not. 

How in contrast to this simplicity is the ceremony of the Roman Cath- 
olic church. Their churches are beautiful; paintings, mosaic walls, gold- 
leaf, cast bronzes, carved marble, and statues of gold, silver, or carved 
marble. ‘They are costly edifices, some of them representing many times 
many millions of dollars. They are usually loaded down with gold, 
silver or bronze candelabra of huge sizes, or of many sizes containing 
huge or multitudinous burning candles. ‘The people are admonished to 
come to church, and on certain stated days it is necessary that they come 
if it is at all possible. When they arrive they see a gorgeous parade 
of robed people, from the choir on up to the highest official, be he priest, 
bishop, cardinal or pope. ‘The robes are the most costly, and at the 
altars the most elaborate ceremonies are continued, sometimes for hours, 
accompanied by singing of voices and the pealing forth of immense pipe 
organs. ‘The people present follow the ceremony; answering, kneeling 
and arising at proper periods. 

I speak of these with the most sacred reverence and respect for both 
religions. I mention them to refresh to the reader’s mind the contrast. 
Which is the proper way to focalize the human mind upon their proper 
duty to a deity, to a prophet or Messiah? Here are ‘wo of the world’s 
strongest religions: Christianity with 557,000,000 adherents and Mo- 
hammedanism with 230,000,000; Christianity first and Mohammedanism 
third in numerical strength ; most antagonistic to each other (particularly 
the Mohammedan to the Christian), and yet each has gained in strength, 
one by simplicity, and the other by ceremony. It but again goes to prove 
that there is no ome way to ultimately reach the human goal of salvation. 
There is no one royal way to religious supremacy. Here are two antipo- 
dal ways, each of which has succeeded down thru the centuries. 
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T is now 7:45 P.M. We have just returned from St. 
Peter’s; we went there at 3 P.M. The occasion was the 
canonization of one Vincenzo Maria Strambi; in other 
words, the making of the priest into a saint. In brief, some 
three hundred years ago this Catholic priest did those 
OT] things for which he sacrificed his life, but in so doing he 
saved the life of the then existing pope. 

To gain admittance to St. Peter’s passes were necessary. 
We secured ours after much difficulty. I might state, for the sake of 
the uninitiated, that a canonization is one of the greatest spectacles a 
person can witness in St. Peter’s at Rome. At this occasion, the Pope 
was to perform the ceremony of canonization. 

We were in the church at 3 p.m. It appeared to me, then, that it was 
well filled. The floor space was divided into squares, each of which 
had a section letter. These boxes (holding about 500 each) were on 
each side of a center aisle, which extended the length of the church from 
the rear to the front. Outside of these reserved sections was an open 
space for the hoi polloi. 

The Holy Father was not scheduled to appear until five-thirty ; mean- 
while the crowd kept pouring into the church. We were well located 
up in front, on one side, amongst the hoi polloi, because that was the 
best we could get at the late hour we found out about it. Reservations 
were made a month in advance for this special occasion. 

The crowd kept crowding in, getting closer and closer, tighter and 
tighter, as time went on. And I should mention here, for fear you get 
a wrong word picture, there are no seats in St. Peter’s, just a great big 
open building with no pews, no chairs, no nothing so far as a place to sit 
is concerned, as is the custom in all big cathedrals; however, there were a 
few seats placed for the invalids and aged. 

About five o’clock the pressure became so intense, the heat so stifling, 
that we gave up and agreed to try to get out of the tight place we 
were in. It required a twenty-minute struggle to get to a place in the 
rear in one of the side aisles. 

I think I am safe in saying that no less than 35,000 people were within 
the walls of St. Peter’s by five-thirty. From our vantage place in the 
rear we could overlook the crowd, and it seemed that there was room 
for equally as many more without crowding the open spaces. It is a 
tremendously large building, 610 feet long (inside measurements), 450 
feet wide and 435 feet high to the tip of the cross on the dome. 

Now for what actually happened. The Vatican soldiers, Swiss 
guards, were stationed everywhere in their armored suits and helmets. 
Squads of them lined up on each side all the way down the center aisle, 
which had been protected by a very solidly built, removable fence. At 
five-thirty the general commotion of the crowd announced that the pro- 
cession was to start. The trumpeters sounded off and the procession 
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was on its way. Soldiers preceded, followed by the Pope. Immediately 
in front of the Pope were a group of cardinals. The Pope was on a 
palanquin chair supported on the shoulders of men. The Holy Father’s 
robe was simple, yet gorgeous. He blessed the people on both sides as 
he was carried down the center aisle. 

The people cheered, shouted, clapped their hands and waved handker- 
chiefs. ‘They gave him a great ovation, like the coming of a conquer- 
ing hero. I had expected a more solemn affair, as he is the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In this one respect only was I disappointed. It 
was perhaps the one great occasion in the lives of the most of these pil- 
grims and they were so excited and pleased that they had to give vent the 
natural way that people have of expressing joy—by shouting. 

Many thousands of these pilgrims come from all over the world, occi- 
dental and oriental. Many walked thousands of miles. They came in 
boatloads, train loads, etc., by the hundreds and thousands. It was esti- 
mated that over 5,000,000 had come specially to Rome this past Holy 
Year. No one realizes what a power the Roman Catholic Church is 
until he has been to Rome. No one realizes what a power rests in one 
man until he has seen the following the Pope possesses. 

When Teddy Roosevelt came down Pennsylvania Avenue, or when 
General Pershing marched down Fifth Avenue, after returning from 
France, neither were more lustily cheered than was the Holy Father on 
this Sunday afternoon in St. Peter’s on the occasion of the canonization 
of one of the saints. It wasn’t the occasion that brot forth the cheers, 
but the presence of the one person whom these thousands had saved, 
scraped and walked many miles to see and be in the presence of. 

It was an occasion J shall long remember. I shall, however, always 
hold it in mind as being the greatest religious show I have ever gained 
admission to see. I say ‘‘show” because it thus proved to be, with the 
constant cheering. 


A Full Day 


ONDAY, April 27. This morning we saw our first flash 
of lightning since leaving home. It has rained every day, 
; <= | and all day, since we have been in Rome. 

rae} Sf Today has been a very full day. In the morning we 
L$ ge 2 visited certain parts of the Vatican. Amongst them were 
y= \ the following: Vatican Library, Christian Museum, Bor- 
2 gian Apartments, Cappella Sistena, Raffela Stanzi, La 
Leggio Raffela, Hall of the Immaculate Conception, Sis- 
tine Chapel, Museo de Scultura; and in the passing it may be interesting 
to note that there are over 11,000 rooms in the Vatican. It is a city by 
itself, independent of Italy. It is a separate and distinct government by 
itself, situated within Italy, and is not dependent upon Italy for its 
maintenance or government. 
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At noon we called upon Father Cummins at the San Enselmo Mon- 
astery, of the Order of the Saint Benedicts. We met Father Bernard 
Zimmer of Chicago there. He is here studying. He was a patient of the 
Butlers, of LaSalle, Ill., and remembered them with much pleasure. He 
mentioned having heard my “Visions or Illusions” when delivered at 
LaSalle, Illinois, at a time when the Abbot of the Monastry of St. Bede 
College was also present. He said it made a very vivid impression upon 
him and that he has used it as a basis for several sermons. 

I here also met the Right Rev. Fidelis von Stotzinger, O.S.B., who is 
the first or Primate Abbot of the Order of St. Benedict of the World. 
We had a pleasant chat in his office. 

From there we went to the Castello di Cesari, where we had lunch. 
From it we could overlook the former palaces of the Cwsars. Next we 
took in The Baths of Caracalla. 

Then we visited the Catacombs of St. Callisto, where St. Cecelia was 
buried. ‘The Catacombs, as will be remembered, are underground. It 
is stated that there are over twenty miles of avenues in this one catacomb 
alone. It is said there are twenty miles which have never been developed 
or opened up. ‘There are five tiers, or levels, forming the catacombs, 
which are the tombs of Christians who lost their lives during the days of 
Nero. It is stated by some, at least, that there are over a million buried 
there. 

Then we got our first inside view of the Coliseum, altho we had studied 
it from the exterior prior to this day. 

The Vatican lies in the center of Rome. Rome is approximately in 
the center of Italy. Approaching the large gates from Rome to the 
Vatican, you are told, “Now you are in Rome, Italy.” You go thru 
the large gates, and you are told, ‘Now you are out of Rome, Italy, and 
in the Vatican.” Coming back, the process is reversed. ‘Now you are 
out of the Vatican and in Rome, Italy.” 

The Vatican is extra-territorial property and is not subject to any 
municipal regulations of Rome and is not subject to any of the laws of 
Italy, either in taxation or governmental. Should a murder occur in the 
Vatican, the Vatican guards have all the Vatican regulations necessary 
to handle the subject by trying the case under its own laws; even to 
convicting him and sentencing the culprit. 

The Vatican is the largest series of one continuous building in the 
world. I say series because its various sections have been built at various 
times. It is one building because you can pass from one to the other 
without going outside. 

Further explanation of the Vatican or its treasures here, either in sculp- 
ture, art, paintings, jewels, libraries, etc., would be out of place as thou- 
sands of books have attempted to describe them and none can do them 
justice. So many books have been written regarding these antiquities and 
modern treasures of Rome, that anything I should say would be actually 
superfluous. But no travel trip is complete without a trip to Rome. It will 
require months to do it justice, no matter how observing the student. 
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A Private Audience with the 
Holy Father 


O you desire to go with us to have a private audience with 
His Holiness, the Holy Father? Then do as I say and do 
as J do. Before you leave home fortify yourself with 
several important letters of introduction. ‘The higher the 
official in the Roman Catholic Church the better. Some 
of our more important Catholic officials in this country 
kindly consented to prepare us with such. These letters 
stated frankly, that the bearer was not a Roman Catholic, 
therefore we approached Rome under no misapprehension or misrepre- 

sentation, not that any of our friends would do such, but merely to show 
that such was the fact, therefore the people in Rome knew who we were 
and what we were before we even arrived. 

Several weeks before actually reaching Rome we mailed in our letters 
of introduction to two different sources. It was well that we did so, 
because one source failed us entirely because of the death of a certain 
official. But usually arrangements are made for private audiences thru 
the American College, in Rome. 

A day or two, usually the evening before, the day of the audience, a 
Swiss guard, in his medieval costume of several hundred years ago, will 
call at your hotel about eight in the evening and will, in person, deliver 
your communication granting you the private audience. For the deliver- 
ing of this he expects a tip, and should be given it. 

This invitation states the time, the place and the manner of your 
dress. ‘‘When in Rome do as the Romans do.” 

The women wear long black dresses, long sleeves, with a black lace 
mantle over their heads. The men wear full evening dress, tuxedo dinner 
dress is permissible, altho the invitation calls for full dress. It must be 
understood that, last year being Holy Year, many laxities were made 
for the many pilgrims who came and desired audiences. So far as we 
were concerned the rules were strictly followed. 

Our audience was for 5:30 P.M. We arrived at the Vatican, in 
company with Father Cummins, at 5 p.m. Our entrance was at the right 
of the St. Peter’s Court, thru a side door that was very large. Here we 
met Swiss guards to whom were shown the invitations. We went thru 
hallway after hallway, up stairs and more stairs (these being some of those 
11,000 rooms), until finally we reach a top floor of the private apartments 
in which the Holy Father resides. Meanwhile, we kept passing Guards 
here and there, each time showing our passes to prove our reason for 
being present. 

On this top floor is a large audience chamber, holding, I should say 
about 300 people standing, for there were no chairs in any of the audience 
chambers. At the far end of the audience chamber was a throne on 
which the Pope sits when granting audiences to large groups. 
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To the right of this throne room is a series of smaller rooms, each 
holding about thirty people, thirty-five crowded. We were ushered into 
one of these, the one next to the Holy Father’s private bedroom—a 
special consideration because of the importance of Father Cummins, as 
well as we being Americans (the Holy Father is very considerate of 
the American people). 

The people in the room, when it was announced the Holy Father was 
to appear, were asked to kneel on both knees, which all present did, 
regardless of religion. Nobody insisted upon it and had anybody desired 
not to do so, I believe it would have been just as satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

The Holy Father appeared dressed in an entirely white robe, wearing 
a small skull cap on the top-back of his head. He appears very healthy 
and robust. 

He passed around the room, extending his right hand, on one finger 
of which was a ring which all kissed if they wished, which most all did. 
Some thot he extended it to have his hand shook and so they did, but 
the purpose was to kiss the ring. I have been frequently asked if I did 
“not have to kiss the Pope’s big toe.” Such language is one of those 
prejudicial statements that are handed down to try and ridicule. The 
Holy Father had on stockings and shoes the same as any of us therefore 
such would have been impossible, even if such had been the custom, which 
I seriously doubt. 

(Down in St. Peter’s, there is a statue of St. Peter over one of. the 
tombs where the pilgrims have kissed that toe until it practically worn 
out and off. But then, this kissing bee business is not new to Rome. 
You will recall we told you about that also in Jerusalem. More than 
likely more story tellers have these two incidents mixed. ) 

But, in discussing the kissing of a ring, I have seen American audiences 
kiss the hands of artists and I have seen American women practically mob 
Paderewski after a recital, kissing him, etc. It seems to be one way we 
have of showing an appreciative spirit. 

The Holy Father speaks several languages fluently. He was very gra- 
cious. He speaks English fluently and freely. He speaks in a low, slow, 
well-modulated voice, choosing his words thotfully. I observed none of 
that greedy attitude for power that seems to be badly passed around, 
neither did he appear to be aught but a great big father to the flock. 

After conversing, he went back to the end of the room, blessed all 
present and all the rosaries present that had been brought for that pur- 
pose, and then retired from the room. Altho an American, a Mason in 
good standing in all Masonic bodies except the 33rd, I bought, and state it 
frankly, many rosaries that I wanted the Holy Father to bless so that 
upon my return home they could be given to friends to whom that would 
mean a great deal. It meant little if anything to me, neither do I agree 
with it intellectually or religiously, but others do and therefore I respect 
their likes and dislikes, neither do I desire to ridicule or hold up to ridicule 
that which any of my friends hold dear. 
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During the entire audience, everything was very solemn, people spoke 
in subdued whispers; most all of the party felt the impressiveness of the 
occasion. It was the opposite of the appearance of the Holy Father in 
St. Peter’s. : 

Dave and I had a very pleasant audience with the Primate Abbott of 
the Order of St. Benedict’s of the world at their College in Rome. On 
this trip, we also met Mohammed Ali, Ghandi’s right hand man. We also 
met at Acca, Syria, Baha Abbas, world leader of the Bahai Movement. 
The Father Superior of the original monastary of the Carmelites at Acca, 
Syria, was another one of the religious heads that we had the pleasure of 
an interview with. And last, but not least, the Holy Father of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

A certain anti-everything-American publication severely criticized me 
on its front page for having this private audience with the Holy Father. 
They never mentioned any of the rest. 

I want to*know. My purpose of traveling is to give me a greater op- 
portunity to investigate. I am not satisfied to believe what others say or 
to believe in rumor or hearsay evidence. Nothing short of first-hand 
information satisfied my thirst for information. I want to go direct, to 
get direct without prejudice, see facts without flinching, and then form 
my own unbiased opinion. Nothing short of that will ever satisfy my 
mind. And, if such a time comes, I shall be dissatisfied. 

One of the serious handicaps placed upon some of us today is the serious 
efforts of a few men who have prejudicially allowed themselves to be- 
come concrete with hatred and thus attempt to destroy whatever good 
there may be in any other person’s humble efforts to improve the world 
they live in, by helping us to live, and insisting that others help others to 
let live. 

Let us live, to learn, to love. 

One of the prayers that the pilgrims had to say in every church in Rome 
and in every prayer this year, on this pilgrimage, many times a day, was: 


“That peace may be restored to the people of the world, the peace 
not written on parchments but engraved in the heart.” 


Any man (or church), no matter how strong that man, who unselfishly 
plants that sort of a prayer into millions of heads, hearts, and hands, dur- 
ing a pilgrimage, is rendering a service to every man who might go to 
war; to every wife who might suffer his absence, and perhaps lose; to 
every father and mother; to all the world and all its people; for he, and 
it, plants the seed of peace and good will to all men to replace the dev- 
astating, backward movements of war. 

That prayer was said by all, without regard to creed, church, or color. 
I can be big, broad, and just enuf to a world-wide welfare to acknowledge 
the good of that sort of thing. 
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ETURNED to hotel, had dinner and then went to the 
Theatre Adriana and saw “The Passion of Christ,” or 
what is here known as a reproduction of the Passion Play 
of Oberammergau. It is played out on the stage with the 
spoken language. ‘The entire play reproduces the events of 

e223" tag) Holy Week. The Christus is the principal character and 

ap appears in person (personified, as it were) all thru each 

and every act and scene. While we could not understand 
the Italian language, yet we knew what was transpiring, so that we could 
follow very closely. 

I have not had the pleasure of seeing the Passion Play of the Oberam- 
mergau players, but I have talked with those who have, who have also 
seen The Passion Play as played on the stage of the Theatre Adriana in 
Rome during Holy Year. They agree that the one at Rome is much 
superior to that of Oberammergau, altho by entirely different players. 

The play starts at eight and runs right thru, with a few short inter- 
missions, until midnight. 

The play starts with Palm Sunday, the first day of Passion week. It 
opens with the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem riding on an ass, upon which 
the disciples had placed their cloaks. A great throng attended Him, 
casting down their garments for Him to walk on, and waving palm 
branches, crying “Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed be He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord”! The play rapidly passes thru the trials, 
troubles, and tribulations of that week. 

Monday—the second day of the Passion week. With His disciples He 
left Bethany in the morning. He proceeded to the temple at Jerusalem, 
drove out the money changers, preached, and healed many sufferers. 

Tuesday—the third day of Passion week. He began with teaching in 
the temple as usual. The chief priests, the scribes, and the idlers began 
at once to oppose Christ’s teaching in the temple and to attack the legality 
of his authority. Not able to accomplish this ecclesiastically, a collusion 
with civil authorities was accomplished. This entire day was spent in and 
about the temple teaching the people and speaking about parables. 

In the evening Christ retired with His disciples to the Mount of Olives, 
teaching them many things about the Kingdom he was to establish. 

Wednesday—the fourth day of the Passion week. ‘This day was passed 
in quiet retirement with His disciples—perhaps some secluded spot on the 
Mount of Olives. This was His rest before His agony which was to 
follow. It was on the afternoon of this day that Judas went to the chief 
priests and they “covenanted to give him money” for His betrayal. 

Thursday—the fifth day of the Passion week. Preparation for the 
last supper was started early in the day. It is assumed that the supper 
began about 6 p.m. ‘This supper was laid in the ‘upper chamber” of St. 
Mark’s house, attended by Christ and the twelve disciples. 
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Christ arose during the supper, girded himself with a towel and washed 
his disciples’ feet. And, speaking of this instance, have any of you 
readers ever studied Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, The Last Supper, as 
found in the Dominican monastery in Milan, Italy? 

And, speaking of this masterpiece, have you ever studied how each per- 
son portrays just what each is thinking, by saying it with their positions 
of the bodies, the attitude of their hands, the expressions of their faces? 

Facing the painting, the first to the extreme left is Bartholomew, then 
comes Jacob, Andrew, then Judas, Peter and John. 

Facing the painting, the first to the right of Christ is Thomas, then 
Jacob, Phillip, Matthew, Thaddeus, and Simon. 

Christ sat in the center, both hands outspread, saying: ‘(One amongst 
you will betray me.” 

Bartholomew, standing up at the end of the table, looking direct at the 
Master, is saying: “What!” 

Jacob, standing, his right hand upraised, his left on Peter’s shoulder, 
trying to gain his attention, looking at the Master, is saying, ““That can’t 
be true!” 

Andrew, sitting, facing forward but more towards Christ, with an 
astonished expression on his face, hands upraised as in astonishment, says: 
“Certainly none of us!” 

Judas, frightened, scared, slouches forward over the table while Peter 

and John converse behind him, with fear on his face, as tho a secret were 
being broadcast as to who it was that was going to do this dastardly trick. 
His right hand holds a bag of silver. 
-_ Peter, who has just gotten up from the table, is leaning over behind 
Judas and is talking to John, who has leaned his head over to Peter, and 
Peter is speaking directly into John’s right ear—‘‘Who can it be?”, seem- 
ingly taking the statement for face value. 

Christ sits in the center; His face is resigned as much as to say. ‘The 
die is cast and none can change it.”” His mouth utters, in the same tone: 
“One amongst you will betray me!” 

Thomas, the first to Christ’s left, coming towards Christ, back of 
Jacobus Major, has his left hand extended towards Christ and his right 
hand is upright, with one finger extended, as much as to say: “There is 
only one, who would!” 

James, sitting next, look downward, as much as to say: “I am surprised, 
Master!” 

Philip, standing erect, looking towards Christ, with both hands pointing 
to his chest, says: “Not I!” 

Matthew, looking away from Christ, facing Thaddeus and Simon, 
with both hands extended towards Christ, is saying: ‘Would anybody 
betray Him?” 

Thaddeus, standing erect, looking towards Simon, is silent, listening 
to the conversation that is passing between Matthew and Simon. 

Simon, sitting at the extreme end of the table, looking at Matthew, 
with both hands upraised, says ‘There isn’t a traitor amongst us!” 
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As this scene is enacted upon the stage, Judas slinks away, his 
conscience burning him. 

Later in the evening, when it was dark, Christ with the eleven 
disciples leaves the upper chamber, goes thru the narrow streets across 
the “Brook Kidron,” by way of the gate north of the Temple towards 
Olivet into Gethsemane. 

Eight disciples were left at the entrance, three (Peter, James and 
John) were taken farther in. 

Christ went farther into the garden and prayed alone. 

This was Thursday night and the evening of the prayer of agony. 

When he returned to his disciples he found them asleep. 

Judas appears with the mob and betrays Christ with a kiss. 

Friday—the sixth day of the Passion week (Good Friday). Christ 
was handed over to Pilate as a malefactor. This was early in the morn- 
ing. Pilate sent him to Herod. It was about this time Judas rushed 
back thru the crowd to the Sanhedrin to return the thirty pieces of silver 
and to go out into the valley of Hinnom and hang himself. 

Christ is returned to Pilate, he finds no fault in him, washes his hands 
of the crime and complies with the cry of the mob to “crucify Him.” 

During the rendition of this part of the play, one of the Roman 
soldiers tears off his robe and gives him a slap on the back that is heard 
all over the theater. The reaction upon that audience was the most real 
of anything I have ever seen. 

“No! No! Don’t do that to HIM!” 

Christ was led to the crucifixion between eight and nine o’clock in the 
morning. He died on the cross about noon. The body was given to 
Joseph and placed in a tomb before the end of the day. 

Saturday—the seventh day of the. Passion week. ‘The Body of Christ 
remained in the tomb. 

Sunday—Easter Day. The resurrection early in the morning. 

All this rapidly passes thru the play, step by step. In and weaving 
Himself all thru, is the actual personification of the character of Christ. 
Mary is always present. Judas plays his part. 

It has been an observation of the author that for every ideal is a 
heartache; for everything beautiful something happened that dragged 
it from the human heart with pain. The crucifixion preceded Christian- 
ity. Few people, as they gaze in admiration at Da Vinci’s famous 
masterpiece, “The Last Supper,” know the pitiful story behind it. 

It is told, reliably and authoritatively so, that when Leonardo da 
Vinci was painting the ‘“‘Last Supper” that he studied many faces to get 
one which would signify his ideation of that of the Master. He wanted 
a face that was rugged yet not rough; one that indicated strength without 
being sour; one that delineated kindness without being cruel; one that 
portrayed character without callousness; one that beamed spirituality 
without sensuousness. 

In seeking this model he walked the streets of Milan searching in the 
crowds for a face, hoping against hope that he would find that expres- 
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sion of kind sympathy and friendly human understanding he imagined 
in his mind’s eye the face of Christ possessed. 

This painting is on the end wall of what was the refectory of the 
monastery; and, while at work, the choir boys sang in their processional 
on their way thru the monastery cloisters to the church connected there- 
with. One face appealed to him and was painted in as the Master. 

On he worked. The great painter had almost completed the superb 
“Last Supper.” The gracious, beautiful compassionate figure of Christ 
was flanked on either side by the figures of his disciples. But one 
figure was lacking—Judas. 

Then began the search for the face of he who would portray the 
cheat, deceit, materialistic, tricky character of Judas. 

Years later while studying individualities, in the underground dun- 
geons of the Doges Palace in Venice, he saw a face that was mean and 
despicable enough to meet his desire. 

But one morning as da Vinci worked, he noticed that the hardened 
visage of his living Judas softened, and that a tear began its uncontrol- 
able course down the seamed, stubble-covered skin. ‘‘Come, come,”: 
he admonished, ‘‘You must control yourself. This is no time for emo- 
tional outbursts.” But the criminal could control himself no longer. 
From a bursting heart came his story—the life of evil he had led—and 
he poured out his pathetic confession to Da Vinci like a little child 
confessing to his mother. He carried Da Vinci on murderous missions 
into dens of vice, told tales reeking with blood of the dungeons, and 
at last related the crime that placed him behind the bars of the city prison. 
Da Vinci, ever the artist, prayed him to desist. But the criminal would 
not. With a wild shriek of agony he cried out his pitiful climax :—“Oh, 
master, master, do you not understand? Look! ‘Today you are paint- 
ing—painting me as Judas.” While sketching, it developed that the 
face he was now sketching was the same face of the Master that 
he painted years before. 

The boy had finally drifted from the choir boy spiritual existence to 
that of a criminal and the intervening years had registered his thots on 
his face, showing that the face is the window to the soul and what a 
man thinks is planted on his face. 

The characters of Christ, Mary, and Judas were remarkable. I 
wish every person in the world could see this portrayal. It is by far 
the most marvelous, impression-making reproduction I have ever seen; 
and yet, notwithstanding it is religious to the very highest possible degree, 
with the most religious moral, the Roman Catholic Church, during 
Holy Year, did not give it encouragement in any way. Individuals of 
the church endorsed it, but the Church officially did not. It would have 
made every pilgrim a better Christian had he seen it. 

(Note. ‘The author is not an authority on the Bible, but it is evident 
that there is a discrepancy between what the Bible purports as to the 
characters who sat down at “The Last Supper” and what Leonardo da 
Vinci paints as his character at the same supper. 
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(In St. Mathew, 26: 8-14 we find:—(8) But when his disciples 
saw it, they had indignation, saying, ““To what purpose is this waste?” 
(14) “Then one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, went unto the 
chief priests.” ‘The inference is plainly that the “twelve” were disciples. 

(In St. Luke, 22: 1-15, we quote these:—(3) ‘Then entered Satan 
into Judas, surnamed Iscariot, being of the number of twelve—” 
(11) “And ye shall say unto the goodman of the house, ‘Where is 
the guestchamber where IJ shall eat the passover with my disciples?’ ” 
(14) “And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the twelve 
apostles with him.” 


The 12 disciples were: 


1. Matthew 7. Thomas 

2. James 8. James 

3. Judas 9g. Andrew 

4. John 10. Phillip 

5. Judas Iscariot 11. Bartholomew 

6. Simon Peter 12. Simon. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s twelve were: 

1. Bartholomabus 7. Thomas 

2. Jacobus 8. Jacobus Major 

3. Andreas 9. Philippus 

4. Judas 10. Matthaeus 

5. Petrus 11. Thaddeus 

6. Johannes 12. Simon. 


(There can be little doubt as to the names herein used. Leonardo 
da Vinci’s painting of Christ and the twelve other characters in the paint- 
ing have not the same twelve names referred to in the Bible, as will be 
seen by a comparison stated above. Why Da Vinci should make this 
change, whether it was a painter’s license or an artist’s liberty; or who is 
right or whether the “Jacobus (Minor)” and “Jacobus (Major)” are the 
two James and the “Thaddeus” was one of the Judas characters, the 
author leaves for each of his readers to ascertain. ) 


I recall once, several years ago, of attending a play at the Auditorium, 
Chicago, in which the Christus was supposed to appear. However, he 
did not appear. It was merely suggested, his voice coming from the 
wings. ‘The reason for that fiasco was that preachers objected to any 
religious play being given with the actual character appearing on the 
stage. Here the very opposite has occurred. No less than cardinals 
have endorsed it. I consider it one of the greatest plays I have ever 
witnessed on the speaking stage. Needless'to say, it will never be pro- 
duced in America. It too vividly portrays what actually took place. 
The character of Judas is no more prominent than it justifies, but that 
would be too much for American theatrical producers. I am so sorry, 
for if it could be reproduced in America it would do untold good. The 
play lasted three hours and was practically continuous. 
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The World Is Better 


FUESDAY, April 28. Today we visited and studied the 
Forum Romano and took another look at the Coliseum. 
Wednesday, April 29. ‘Today we motored out to Tivoli, 
the town that was the capital before Rome—some 600 
’ years before Rome was founded. On this trip we took 
= S— in Villa Adriana and Villa Deste. 

I have long held the opinion that the world was growing 
better and better, day by day, in every way. It would be 
a pity to think that man comes and goes, generation upon generation 
pass along, and that they should not leave anything of a constructive 
survival value from which the people to come would improve upon. 

In olden days men only were great. Now, women can be if they will. 
In olden days men were great only as they cowed and conquered other 
men; extorted, tortured or conducted great wars, or gladiatorial combats, 
and thus conquered other men. Men were great only as they exhibited 
feats of physical prowess. You may call it by one name or another, but 
it ultimately ended in that. Now, men are great only as they mentally 
better serve to accomplish some improvement for humanity, and he is 
greatest that best renders the greatest service to the greatest number, 
in the shortest space of time. 

In olden times we had monarchs and monarchies who continued to 
exist Just so long as they exhibited numbers under control. Now we 
have democracies and presidents, where men help to govern themselves. 

In those days, barbarism; now, humanitarianism. 

In former days Pharoahs, Neros, and Cesars. In those days popes 
started and conducted inquisitions, forcing others to give up their re- 
ligions and accept another under penalties of torture. Now we have rulers 
and popes who are compassionate, kind, and thoughtful of the rights of 
the people. 

In former days we had underground dungeons, and the rack and 
Pinion for prisoners. “Today they are regarded as sick men and given 
care accordingly; reformation, rather than punishment. "Where before 
there was “‘class” against the ‘‘mass,” now it is “the people.” Where 
before cruelty existed between men “higher up” and those “lower down,” 
now all men work for a common understanding, irrespective of position, 
for ‘‘all men are born free and equal.” 

Now we have the Red Cross, Salvation Army and other organizations. 
Should there be a national disaster, all nations help in the work, and all 
of this has just gradually changed since the early days of Christianity, 
until now it has grown into a mutual, mental understanding. Verily, a 
trip around the world, with a studious desire to understand and observe 
history, proves this a self-evident truth. 

The single, or group-mind, still has its temporary outbursts of back-to- 
type of the animal, as in the late World War; but the ultimate effect is 
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to war against war. As individuals we have also our temporary outbursts 
of repetition back to type of trying to do the things the same way our 
ancestors did, but the sum total of the influences which now surround 
us force us back into the present-day constructive path, so we come back 
and advance forward to a more deliberate desire and resolution to 
eliminate the evil and elevate the better side, all to the end of a better 
humanitarian service to those less fortunate than ourselves. It’s hard 
to keep on keeping on, when so much appears to be opposite around you, 
isn’t it? I think that’s a good thought to close this letter with. 


Our Wedding Anniversary 


.] HURSDAY, April 30. At Rome. 

Dear Frank and Folks at Home: For two days we have 
had the beautiful sunshine of “Sunny Italy.” Just like 
beautiful spring. 

Today at 9 A.M. we leave Rome for Florence, arriving at 
two thirty. Rome is one of those cities, both ancient and 
modern, that one would like to stay in for about a month, 
and just wander at his leisure as his fancy moves him. 

Twenty-one years ago today (on Saturday) Mabel Heath and one 
B. J. Palmer were married. What troublous and worrisome years they 
have been! ‘They have been crowded with crowded hours. We were 
forced to assume a responsibility. We have tried to shape the destiny, 
rather than to float. We have tried to serve others. Have they been 
years that have increased the value of ourselves, as well as others, to 
humanity? Have all of us profited by such assumption? Have thou- 
sands of our immediate associates attained heights that they would not 
have assumed otherwise? A few say yes. Many say no. Millions of 
sick say yes. A few friends agree. Many of our profession are divided, 
more right now than ever before. Some call us tyrants of finance. 
Which is true? Some say we possess a great vision and build to it. 
Others say we are out for self alone. Which is true? Only Father 
Time and Mother Nature can rightly and justly tell. 

Italy has produced its Nero and Cesar as well as its Rossini, Caruso, 
Michel Angelo and Raphael. Time has placed each where he of right 
belongs. All of ws are too close. We suffer with the illusions of the 
near. The detail crowds and congests our vision. We prompt too much 
of our reasoning by the minute from which we most directly suffer. We 
lack the perspective of the thorns and sponge of vinegar. Be that all 
as it may, they have been fearfully crowded years. Whether the flame 
is worth the production of the candle, I seriously doubt, even now twenty 
years later. And, I find that the more I do, the older I get and the 
more I see of the people I serve, the less courage I have to go on and 
the less ambition I have to repeat the same service at the same cost. 
(Poor Dante! And Florence was his home. ) 
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Veduta del Ponti, Florence, Italy 


Florence 


RIDAY, May 1. Last night there was serenading under 
our hotel windows. I have seen pictures and heard tell 
Yj about such, but it is now a reality. ‘Three singers; a 
4 baritone, tenor and soprano. ‘They sang extracts from 
popular operas. Wonderful voices. (Later: They did 
S this every night during our stay. Sometimes as high as 
SS eight or ten.) 
Ignace Paderewski is stopping at this hotel. We saw him 


last night. 

This morning we visited the Battistero, or Baptistry Church; Birth- 
place of Dante; the Cathedral of Santa Marie del Fiore; the Campanile, 
or Bell Tower; the Palazzo Degli Uffizo, or Art Gallery; the Piazzo 
Della Signoria, the Forum of Florence, and the Studio of Michel 
Angelo. 

Today is May first. It was on this day the Socialists used to wear 
red. Since the days of Mussolini, the Fascists will not permit this. 
Soldiers everywhere, today, to enforce the rule. 

Received a cable from Frank congratulating us on our anniversary. It 
makes a fellow feel good. 

Italy—the land of spaghetti and vermicelli, which we have most every 
meal, if we wish. 

This afternoon we visited San Lorenzo, the oldest cathedral in 
Florence; the new sacristy for the Medicis; Viale die Colli Promenade, 
and the Gothic Church of Santa Croce. 


=“. 
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Saturday, May 2. 

We visited the National Museum, the Foundling Hospital, Santissima 
Annunziata, or the Church of the Annunciation, and then to the Palace 
of Pitti, or the Art Gallery of Pitti. 

We have visited many places, museums, chapels, churches and cathe- 
drals. We have studied mosaics, paintings, frescoes, sculpture, tapestries 
and bronzes. We have seen the originals and masterpieces, both modern 
and ancient—and now for a conclusion. By far the largest majority 
cover religious subjects; a few cover war, and only one (that I can 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa 


recall) portrayed the cruelty of the middle ages. It but goes again to 
prove that the good lives! 

This afternoon we took in the Accademia die Bella Arti, or Academy 
of Art; Monastery of Certosa del Galluzzo, where the monks (twenty- 
four of them) do not speak to each other except once on Sunday noon; 
where they eat alone in their bare, cold cells, except on Sunday at noon; 
where they make wine and sell it. ’Tis well they don’t live in America, 
or they would be sacrilegious law breakers. How true it is, that customs 
make morals, religions and laws. 

There is no Anthony Comstock in Italy. Therefore art, in the nude, 
comes into its own. No matter where you turn, in public or private 
galleries, on the streets or in homes, in statuary, photos and paintings, 
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art is art, in Italy, and none think otherwise. And the greatest artist 
is he who most correctly and accurately reproduces nature as is. None 
are found staring, but all are found “studying.” But art, in civilized, 
enlightened and modern America, is obscene, therefore, the penitentiary 
for him who dares to reproduce it. No wonder America is called prudish. 


Sunday, May 3. 

Motored to Pisa, fifty-three miles, to see the Cathedral, the Baptistry, 
and the Campanile, better known as the Leaning Tower of Pisa. It is 
179 feet high and is now fourteen feet out of plumb. It was here that 
Galileo hung a suspended ball and, watching it swinging in a method- 
ical manner, proved that the world was turning on its axis. He died, 
tortured by the church, saying, ‘““And the World Do Move.” Another 
martyr to the improvement of service. 


Monday, May 4. 

An open day where we could come and go as we pleased. We will 
probably walk to some place where we can sit and think—and try to 
forget! 


Venice 


TF} UESDAY, May 5. We left Florence at 10 A.M. and 
arrived at Venice at 4:40 P.M. ‘The distances are short 
here when compared with America. There are thru 

4 sleepers, but practically none between cities. By “thru” 

3 is meant Constantinople to Paris, etc. 

Arriving at Venizia (local spelling) we got into gon- 
dolas (which means “gone dollar”) to the Grand Hotel. 
Launches are permitted only by license, and then only to 
permanent inhabitants. In this way the gondola will continue its 
hundreds of years old tourist value. Our rooms overlook the Grand 
Canal. Funerals, deliveries, etc., are by gondola. 

Venice is built on a sandbar out in the bay or ocean. Why? Once 
upon a time some fishermen built their shacks out here. Other shacks 
followed. Later on some fellow built a house. Then another. Finally 
it became the City of Venice. Reminds me of the Calf Path of Boston. 

In Florence we saw a huge, heroic figure of an entirely nude female 
carved out of spotless white Carrara marble. It was by Michel Angelo. 
It was Pieta, or Pity. It seems that Michel Angelo had been severely 
criticised for his previous work and works. He said that truth was un- 
ashamed and unadorned—therefore, Pity. 

Venice is all I had pictured. Across the “street” (canal) is a church. 
Thousands of ebony logs were driven in as piles to hold it up. The 
“taxis” (gondolas) are lined up at the entrance to the hotel. They go 
up the ‘‘alleys’” the same as Yellow taxis do at home. 


In Our Venetian Velie, Venice, Italy 


From time to time J have told you about the various man- and beast- 
drawn and pushed vehicles we have ridden in; about donkeys, camels, and 
elephants we have ridden on, and now we add gondolas to the rest of 
the kinds of boats. We hope to fly between Paris and London, thus 
completing the gamut of everything except a submarine, and I see no 
way of getting that in. 


Even Funerals Are Held in Gondolas. The Hearse of Venice 
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St. Mark’s Cathedral in the Background. The Square of St. Mark’s Directly 
Before Us 


“Yes” is a universally better word. It is positive. I have preached 
on that in my “Selling Yourself,” but I assure you now that I have had 
my fill on “yes” in this Far East. 

Everywhere we have gone, ask a native anything you can think of or 
want to know, and the answer is invariably ‘Yes, Yes.” There are 
times when it is aggradamvoking! Have you noticed how seldom I 
‘have sworn in these letters? ‘Yes, Yes.” What time isit? ‘Yes, Yes.” 
What is the name of this boat? “Yes, Yes.” Where is the train for 
? “Yes, Yes.” It’s lots of fun traveling. “Yes, Yes.” 

Here we do find paintings of war. The Doges Palace has them. 

If the quantity of Germans traveling in Italy and Egypt, and the 
extravagance they display in buying only the most expensive things and 
champagne, is any sample of Germany’s inability to pay her war debt, 
then I would say Germany is rich and thoroly capable. This country 
and Egypt was congested with them, coming in entire boat and train 
loads. 

We arrived at Venice at four in the afternoon, via gondola. We went 
to our rooms that overlooked the Grand Canal. We thought everywhere 
you went it had to be by boat. As nothing was scheduled for that after- 
noon, we stayed in our room. ‘Traveling disillusions one. I supposed 
every road was acanal. Only the important ones are. We could have 
gone out the back door of the hotel and walked for miles on dry land— 
in Venice. There are many miles of paved alley offshoots with connecting 
bridges over the canals as they cross and recross. 

The lire is the money standard here, equal to about four cents, our 
money. It is divided into 100 centimes of one, five and ten-cent coppers. 
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It is easy to tip “10 cents” or “25 cents” because you are only giving 
away one cent, our money. 1 

This morning we walked from the hotel to the Piazzo of St. Mark, 
the Church of St. Mark, the Campanile of St. Mark, the Clock Tower, 
Palace of the Doges, Bridge of Sighs, Dungeons of the Doges, or Carceri 
or Priginni di San Marco. 

There is no dust in the “streets” of Venice. There is dust in her 
alleys. The “taxis” are quiet and the honking of horns are absent. They 
allow no vehicles in her alleys. No ‘“‘flat tires,” no skidding or taking 
the “blind bends” on “high.” Our experiences of Syria and Palestine 
were absent. 

This afternoon we visited, by gondola, the Santa Maria Gloriosa di 
Fiori, or the Church of the Friars. This roof was entirely destroyed by 
bombs dropped by Austrian aeroplanes during the World War. Over 
2,000 were dropped here in one night. ‘This is the only place any 
damage was done. Everything of value, in the way of art, was taken 
down and removed to Rome. Most of it all is now replaced, but in 
certain rooms they are still replacing some. 

We then went to one of the private palaces, thence via Grand Canal, 
thru the markets, over the Rialto Bridge and back to the hotel. 


Wednesday, May 6, at Venice. 

One month from today we sail from Southampton, for home. And 
then—? 

I feel highly honored here. Everybody calls me signor, pronounced 
sin-yore. 

This is one delightful spot, where rest, peace and quietness pervades. 


Feeding the ‘‘ Millions” of Pigeons in St. Mark’s Square, Venice, Italy 
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Thursday, May 7, at Venice. 

We received here today, F. H. N. Letter No. 3 (No. 2 is lost some- 
where on the way). I refer to the last of the good cigars from Manila. 
Since then I have smoked everything from stinkadoras to hemp rope. 
Have not yet reached the fag. “Egyptian” cigarettes are made in Egypt 
of tobacco from Turkey. 

Our guide, here, has shown us where “Lord Byron once lived here,” 
“Marco Polo once lived here,” “John Ruskin once lived here,” “‘Richard 
Wagner once lived here and composed ‘Parsifal’ here.”’ 


be 


Everybody Feeds the Pigeons at St. Mark’s, Venice, Italy 


Once they “were” here; and, when they “were” they just “were.” 
Now “they once did,” which proves that “they once were.” 

The Wagner that wrote Parsifal here is the same Wagner that ‘‘once 
lived here,” yet, when he lived here he was less than when he died. 
After his death he is more than ‘‘when he lived here,” notwithstanding he 
was the same and no change has occurred in his product to increase its 
worth. 

The difference between these men when they “were,” and now when 


“they once lived here,” is the vision the public have gained on a private 
individual’s worth, after he is dead. 
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Many names which are famous in America, and who are lionized by 
crowds wherever they go, in America, come here and live their vacations 
just as common folks. Famous people are so common here that they are 
common folks. You never can tell who you are brushing elbows with. 
This is true of writers, pianists, musicians, composers, opera stars, etc. 

Last night there was a full moon. We were entertained by various 
serenading concerts of opera stars singing as they went up and down the 
canals in their gondolas. We looked out upon them from our windows 
and listened. That long-looked-for dream is now another reality— 
Venice, full moon, gondolas, serenades. 

This morning we “gondoliered” (I hope there is such a word, for my 
grammar sharks will be upon me) for five miles to Lido, and then walked 
back from the Public Square to St. Mark’s Square. 

Since we entered Egypt we have met many Americans from ‘the 
States” who know of us through knowing some of our P. S. C. boys at 
home. We can always tell, by reflection, how the local boys stand in 
their communities by the spirit displayed by these folks from his district. 

We have traveled, almost simultaneously, since Rome, with two 
wonderful folks from Greensboro, N. C. They speak so well of all our 
boys there, that I am certain they belong to such clubs as make friend- 
ships that reflect themselves, to us, by these folks over here. Our 
meeting these folks over here (and we have met many others from many 
other places also) will strengthen our boys’ positions at home. 

In Italy the major churches have a campanile, which is a tower con- 
taining the bells which ring for services, strike the hour, etc. We went 
up the campanile of St. Mark’s again this afternoon. It is straight (altho 
it fell down in 1902), but we counted five others in the city that are 


Us in Our Private Venetian Car, Venice, Italy 
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leaning badly out of plumb. What else could you expect of a city builded 
on a sandbar? 

We witnessed a gondola funeral. The hearse was a gondola, so was 
the pallbearers’ “carriage”; the mourners had special boats. Later we 
saw an ambulance “racing” down the “street”? on an errand of mercy. 
They adapt them in all ways. 


Milan 


RIDAY, May 8. We leave at 9:30 4.M. for Milano (local 
spelling), arriving there at 4 P.M. We regret leaving 
G4 Venice. 

Italy is now divided into seven important divisions, each 
of which was formerly a separate and independent king- 
dom. A man from present day Italy was identified by 

NS section, according to the last letter of his last name. We 

call it Naples, they call it Napoll; Rome, RomA; Flor- 

ence, FirenzE; Venice, VeneziaA; Milan, MilanO, etc. For instance, 
Caruso; it’s a good system. 

For this reason the language follows suit by the pronunciation of each 
syllable. Cheapside (in England) would be pronounced Che-ap-si-de. 
For this reason, when an Italian begins to talk our language he breaks 
it all up into many syllables and gets the Italian endings on his words. 
For instance, ‘‘We-a went-a to-a de grotta.” ‘They use “lamp-o” here; 
we call them lamps—so, he comes by it all naturally. Traveling broadens 
one’s vision and makes the traveler hesitate to criticize another. 

There are two things worth seeing in Milan. 

The Cathedral is made of carved marble; covers an area of 14,000 
square yards; holds 40,000 people; is 486 feet long, inside; 289 feet 
across, and the roof is 151 feet high. It has 135 pinnacles and the 
exterior has 2,300 statues and the largest stained glass windows in the 
world. There are 700 statues inside. It cost approximately $137,000,- 
ooo a long time ago, when labor was cheap. It has jewels to the tune of 
$10,000,000 in one room alone. The roof (up to and over which we all 
went) is a mass of towers and carvings. Only the human eye and a 
discriminating mind can do it justice. Pictures come next, with words 
last, much less the printed page. 

In America we hear much of Michel Angelo. Over here we hear 
much about him. He was an artist and sculptor. He was a finished 
workman in both, but he seldom finished any pieces. ‘There are only 
three pieces of sculpture that he finished. His Moses, David and Pity. 

He completed few paintings, altho he started many. “Yet, over here, 
it seems that his name is attached or connected with everything worth 
while from Naples to Milan, but more especially in Central and 
Southern Italy. 
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He was an architect and designer, planner and builder. He sketched 
and laid out paintings, sculpture, buildings, palaces, cathedrals, towers, 
etc., and then turned them over to his pupils and students and people of 
his school, to finish. But he gets the credit by having history attach 
his name as the originator of the ideas, altho executed by others. 

He was an impulsive, hot-headed, erratic and many times unreasonable 
genius. Many stories are told about him that tend to prove all this. 

But—and this is the salient issue—history has forgotten the illusions 
from and with which he suffered, and friends and enemies and history 
have placed his visions into buildings and places of art that will endure as 
long as art endures. Only time gives humanity its perspective. 


Saturday, May 9. 

Never have we seen anything like the marbles in the art galleries 
in Italy. Never could we imagine marble looking so warm and lifelike. 
Were its color that of skin, it would fairly radiate the breath of life. 

We visited an old castle, an art gallery, etc. 

In the most prominent office building, ground floor, is an elegant 
store where you go in, sit down, drop a lire in the slot, put the ear phones 
up to your ears, hold them there and listen to a record—such as we did 
in America when I was a boy. No wonder they are not caught up to 
radio yet, altho Marconi was an Italian. Maybe ten years from now 
WOC will be heard by somebody who will have a receiving set. ‘They 
are rare. 

This is May 9, and imagine my surprise, at the depot newsstand, to 
get a Saturday Evening Post (printed in Philadelphia, too) of May goth, 
at Milan, Italy. We Americans can do most everything—even to obliter- 
ating space and time. 

Left Milan at two-thirty. One hour ride to Como, then motor to 
Villa D’Este on Lake Como. This is a resort hotel in the Italian Alps. 
Here we must dress. No choice! 

We have lived in and with antiquities and ancient history for six 
months, or ever since we landed at Yokohama. We catch ourselves 
thinking in terms of fossilized minds. I said we caught ourselves. 
That time I got ahead of many who have long thot it of us. We shall be 
glad from now on, to get “contact”? with some of the modern towns, 
people and ideas—such as the N.C.M. 


Sunday, May 10. 

One month from today we will be getting close to New York—landing 
on the twelfth. Then ? 

The Hotel Villa D’Este was once the property of, and the residence 
of, Her Majesty Queen Carolina, wife of King George IV, of England. 
One of the dining rooms was arranged for Napoleon, and his ‘‘N” is on 
the satin walls. 

The Italian lakes are all lovely and restful. 

In Egypt we saw little of things Cleopatra. But Palmolive made 
her beauty (?) famous. “It pays to advertise.” 
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Yesterday afternoon we launched fifty miles over Lake Como, which 
has the “rep” of being one of the prettiest and most famous lakes of 
Europe. Mountains and snow, waterfalls and hotels, villas, and lake- 
side homes—and more of them, all of which you can imagine without 
me raving in ink on paper about them; and, anyhow, I couldn’t do them 
justice. 

We left Como this morning at eight and arrived at Stressa on Lake 
Laguna at noon, after changing trains twice and boat once across the 
lake. We are now close to the Switzerland border. 


Tuesday, May 12. 

We are now in the Italian Alps. 

Coming up from the dock (walking to the hotel) I passed a book store 
and there saw “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” by Bernard Shaw. It is No. 
4489 of The Tauchnitz Edition. This edition may not be purchased 
in the U.S. Anyhow, giving the name of the book and the author, any 
good bookstore can get it for you even tho published by some other 
company—but, get this book! ‘The author is an English satirist who has 
stirred the world on more than one subject. It is one of the richest 
exposes of medicine that I have seen for a year. I do not agree with his 
conclusions; in fact, from my view, he is entirely wrong. 

He makes very conclusive, with the most irrefutable facts, that medi- 
cine is empiric and that medical men are incompetent, then concludes 
by saying that if medicine was pooled into a state-controlled medicine 
thru organizations like insurance companies, it might be of some account. 
How can it, when at root i¢ has nothing to commend it, no matter how 
it was sold? 

I wish every sick person in America would read it. You get it. 


Wednesday, May 13. 

For the next few days we “view.” You know what it is “to view”? 
Well, I'll tell you. You pick out some pretty spot, sit down and con- 
tinue sitting until you’re tired. And every few minutes the clouds 
change the color complexion, the sun shifts the shades and shadows, the 
high lights and dark browns and blacks become evasive; be it sunrise, 
sunshine, or sunset. You are supposed to sit and “Ah” and “Oh,” sigh 
and say, a million times, “Isn’t it beautiful!’ Then you say, again and 
again, “‘Now look!’ Continue this, day after day, shifting the point of 
view, to these mountains, snowclad hills, waters and boats—and then 
you have “viewing” down to a fine art, if you can properly describe 
what you have looked at to others, so they can see what you have seen. 
Isn’t “viewing” beautiful ? 


SWITZERLAND 


Crossing the Border 


E leave at 8:40 A.M. for our next stop. We arrive at the 

Italy-Switzerland border on our first station after leaving 
here. The passing thru is a mere matter of form and was 
soon over. Being travelers ’round the world they know 
we have no things to declare. Then we passed thru the 
Simplon tunnel—the longest in the world. Twelve and 
one-quarter miles, during which it was dark except for the 
lights in the carriage. ‘The tunnel raises slightly from 
either end to a common middle that is level. Five and one-half miles 
of this is in Swiss territory, the balance in Italy. It took us just twenty- 
five minutes to pass thru, with an electric engine, thank goodness. If 
it were otherwise the smoke would have choked all. The tunnel is 
about 7,000 feet below surface level. It is so hot that we closed our 
windows to keep the heat out. The tunnel connects Italy and Switzer- 
land. 

Getting from one country to another, while a matter of form, yet has 
its bothers that must be gone thru. On the Italian side we had our 
passports stamped to get out of Italy. Then on the Swiss side we had 
them stamped to get into Switzerland. Trunks were inspected on both 
sides—to get them out, and then to get them in. Over on the Swiss 
side we have to have our passports stamped again by the Swiss health 
authorities to be sure that we brought no germs in or on us from Egypt 
or farther east. It’s a game of shuttlecock. Nobody looked at us, or even 
gave us the once over. No inspection was given any of us, anywhere, 
any way. 

Over on the Swiss side was a well-dressed woman, gold wrist watch, 
gold earrings, dressed much like a Red Cross nurse. On her left arm 
was a band with “Service” on. Imagine our surprise to see this woman 
begin sweeping and cleaning up the car. Had Mabel got down we could 
not have been more astonished. 

We arrived at Montreux, on Lake Geneva, stopping at the Montreux 
Palace Hotel, at 2 p.m. This is one of the “swell” places of Switzerland. 
Were one inclined to loiter for awhile, here would be a good place to 
spend a month. There is scenery, lakes, boats, mountains, snow, etc., 
to “view”? by the hour. 

One month from today we will be leaving New York for Davenport— 
HOME! 

At the last stop—Stressa—they charge a good stiff price for a room 
and bath. When the bill was settled, they added 15% (others were 
19%) for tip fees plus 8% luxury tax. They then estimated that we had 
had eight baths and charged extra for each of those, plus 15% and 8%. 
We asked them “how they knew we had had eight baths.” ‘Their answer 
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Montreux, Switzerland, Is One of Those Delightful Swiss Lakes that You Like 
to Linger at 


was that “they estimated that.” [ call that Italian high finance. I 
suggest that Americans avoid Stressa, Italy. 

Yesterday we visited the thirteenth century castle of Chillon, right 
on the border of the lake. It had underground dungeons ’n everything. 
This is the place and Bonivard was the prisoner that Lord Byron 
made famous in ‘“The Prisoner of Chillon.” 

I had visions (when in Italy), that when we reached Switzerland 
and the mountains we would hear yodlers yodling from hill to hill and 
they would be wearing the “usual” Swiss costumes we see in pictures. 
Disillusioned again! Maybe—later—somewhere else. 

We saw few Fords in Italy. Mostly Fiats, an Italian made car. 

Yesterday we “trained” from Montreux to Interlaken, over the hills 
and far away. We saw Alps, waterfalls, gorges, etc., via electric train. 
It was a wonderful trip. 

Every train we have seen so far in Switzerland is electrically operated. 
Waterfalls everywhere. Why not? I am glad to see the progress made 
here in utilization of their waterfalls; they are progressive people. 
America is backward in this respect, nothwithstanding we have the largest 
water power possibilities in the world. As it is we have the largest 
water power projects in the world, but they are too few and too fa 
apart to spread the power over much territory. We have waterfall 
possibilities that could cover all the U. S. and make electricity cheaply, 
to sell at a profit at one cent per KW hour. 

On this trip we passed thru many valleys; agriculture, dairies, etc. 
We saw few cows. Disillusioned again! What with milk chocolate 
and Swiss cheese, I thot cows would be plentiful. 
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Have seen no St. Bernard dogs here yet. I often think of “Big Ben.” 
| have hoped to see his grandfathers, or grandsons, over here. I love 
these lifesavers. Disillusioned again! 

I am now convinced that many of these pictures we saw in advertising 
boosting these trips in various countries are in some measure the un- 
usual. Neither India nor Egypt was overpictured. 

Minnie Fagan (P.S.C. boy) lives here. She has a twenty-room 
house as a sanitarium. Being the only chiropractor in Switzerland, we 
felt safe in going to visit her, knowing that by so doing we could not 
incite any jealousy in any others in the same city, canton or country. 
Peculiar how careful we must be. During “the season” the sanitarium 
is full. She has a good business—fine woman. Well liked by all her 
people. She is the first chiropractor we have met since Hong Kong, 
and the first in Europe. 

Italy is the land of pickpockets. There are schools of crime in Rome. 
Isn’t that peculiar? Rome, the city of the holy seat of the Roman 
Catholic church! People ought to be good with that noble spirit per- 
vading. Its sanctity ought to pervade the hearts of its every citizen, 
big or little. And yet it is the home of the cleverest pickpockets the 
world produces. 

Major had his pockets picked, losing his letter de credit. It was out 
of Venice somewhere. Upon checking it up, he remembers of getting 
into a “‘railway jam.” Upon reporting it to the police, we find they issue 
weekly a bulletin for banks, giving the reports on everything of a valuable 
nature so they can check up. They also issued a bulletin on passports 


Jungfrau as Seen from Interlaken on a Clear Day. It Is Possible to Go Clear 
to the Top on a Train Now 
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On Our Way up the Jungfrau, Switzerland 


that are stolen. We saw one of them for that week and it was a long 
one. Beware of pickpockets—you trippers—in Italy. “They even cut 
pockets open with sharp knives. Italy has a bad name amongst tourist 
agencies, who especially warn you against petty thieving. I have 
“knocked on wood”; altho out of Italy, we are not yet home. 

Today we go to the top of Jungfrau, one of the most famous of Swiss 
Alps. Matterhorn is the other. 

We left Interlaken at eight-thirty and arrived at the Hotel Jungfrau- 
joch at twelve-thirty noon, climbing some 11,500 feet, a.s.l. The first 
half is covered by cog road out in the open. ‘The last half is a continuous 
bored tunnel thru hills and mountains, even climbing. We cover twenty 
miles of road to climb two miles high to go about two miles from the 
town of Interlaken. ‘The last hour is thru one continuous tunnel where 
we closed the windows to keep the co/d out, being under a mass of glaciers 
and ice and snow, and almost zero weather. 

In all the world no trip like this. Away above clouds, snow and 
glaciers. “Taken to the top of one top-of-the-world mountain with 
human effort. That which is going down (waterfalls) is that which 
takes us up (electrically). In former days it took days with several 
guides to climb it, with the greatest fortitude upon the part of the person 
doing it. 

From here we see the Italian Alps, in Italy; the mountains in France; 
the Black Forest in Germany, as well as all the high peaks in Switzer- 
land. On this particular day it was very clear, few clouds anywhere, 
either above or below. All this is possible because, as countries go, 
Switzerland is small, not much larger than our State of Iowa. 
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One glacier here is moving 100 feet per year. We saw three of them 
right around us. Some men fell down in one, some years ago. They 
“will come out” (so our guide says) in about forty-three years. When 
we reached the top of the road, we took an elevator to a little bit higher, 
then, not being satisfied, Dave and I] climbed out of a window and went 
up on a higher peak with a guide. Should I have slipped Mabel would 
not have gotten my insurance and all my troubles would have been over. 

I saw just one Ford in Switzerland and few of any kinds of cars out- 
side of the cities. Switzerland was hard hit by the war, and has not 
recovered. 

We want to here express our thanks for the beautiful carved Swiss 
woodwork sent us by Dr. Fagan. It was very thoughtful. 

The churches of Italy have bells in the towers, and in the campaniles 
in the larger cities where they can afford to build such. Usually there 
are six in each tower, all of which ring on the slightest provocation. In 
Switzerland, no bells, but clocks. We have heard no chimes, such as 
dear, old P.S.C. has. 

The reason why we saw so few cows yesterday was because it was in 
the daytime. Here they keep their cows in the barns, daytime, and turn 
them out to pasture in the evenings. In the evening we saw many. It 
is just one of the customs that is different. Every cow has a bell. Some 
put them in church towers, others on the necks of cows. And they 
are large. 

Saw three St. Bernards today. Each was a perfect prototype of Big 
Ben. (Later: Saw one more.) I know why they hide. However, it 
is a general observation, that the things for which we consider that 
country noted, is the direct result of continuous advertising which occurs 
only casually when you actually enter that country and hunt for it. 

Advertising does not overrate the thing; but your constantly seeing 
that particular thing, overrates it in your mind and then when you go 
to that country you expect to see that one particular thing everywhere, 
with everybody. That is a figment of your imagination superinduced 
by advertising. It pays to advertise! 

We leave Interlaken for Lucerne at 12:30 noon, arriving at 4:30 P.M. 
‘The engine burned coal. The first one, and, with one other, the only two, 
we saw in Switzerland. 


Sunday, May 17. 


At times [ just must think; and thinking, I think of people and their 
problems. ' 

Progress has been, is, and will ever be, a struggle for existence. Pro- 
gressive people have been, are now, and will ever be, in a struggle for the 
right to live. 

It and you fight to exist. 

If steps in progress had been wrong, it would have died aborning. 
If progressive people were useless, their time would have been short. 
That progress possessed good in its principles was why others fought it. 
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That you possessed power for doing people good was why you were 
fought. 

Size ’em all up; every movement that came with a blaze was heralded 
on the front page and everybody took it up—it died just as quick. But, 
let it come like the telephone, wireless, electricity, Franklin, and I will 
show you movements that live. 

This is a progress of friction. 


Recognized 


ODAY we left at 10:45 A.M. and went by boat and 
funicular railroad to the peak of Rigi, and from there saw 
the valley stretching out as far as the eye could see on one 
side of us, and on the other side the mountains from one 
edge to the other. It is a wonderful comparison. On one 
side valleys and nothing but; on the other Alps, and nothing 
but. 

Coming back, walking to the hotel, a strange woman 
stepped up and asked politely, ““Aren’t you Dr. Palmer, of Davenport?” 
I was surprised, it was Mrs. Zimmerman, a professional Swiss yodler, 
who yodled at WOC last fall. She only arrived home from America a 
few days ago, to visit her folks, who live here. The world is small and 
WOC covers the world of activities. Her touch with WOC brought her 
“contact” with chiropractic, which makes her boost it over here. 

I told Mrs. Zimmerman about being disillusioned about yodlers. She 
said, “It is too early for the shepherds to be up in the hills; they are still 
covered with snow. About one month later, you will hear them.” 
Again, it shows that it pays to be slow to misjudge even tho it be a 
country. 

I have told you about everything else we have ridden, ridden on or 
in. Now add several funicular railroads to that list. ‘The steepest 
grade was 35 per cent. 

Switzerland—the land of goiters, so we are told. “No iodine in the 
water’ therefore it is artifically supplied, etc. 

Going to Rigi and returning on a Sunday gave us a good opportunity 
to study throats. ‘The people here wear low necks, both men and women. 
I saw several thousands of throats. It watched for “the epidemic of 
goiters.” I saw exactly seven in several thousands. “‘IT'Wwo men and five 
women. Medical propaganda! 

Barbering is a fine art in America. Go to the poorest and it is better 
than any I have met on this entire trip. What occasions this squib on 
barbers, is this: I went to one today to “get trimmed.” I wanted my 
cheeks and neck shaved. He asked me whether I “wanted it dry or with 
soap.” After he gave me the soap, which was put on with one finger, 
he then brushed on powder and left it all to dry—as was. Some shave 
without soap; some use only a little water; some put on soap and never 
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take it off; only one anywhere used a hot towel. In one place, one man 
had a butcher shop in the rear and a barber shop in front. I was glad 
that he kept his mind clear, remembering which one he was in when I 
was with him. Some of these barber-butchers are in a hurry to finish the 
job. In all, powder is extra. 

The Swiss people are strong, healthy, lovable, kind, and musical in 
all ways. Get a group together and they will play, sing and dance. 
Each city has its “kursaal,” where music halls and bands are municipally 
paid and played for the full free use of the public. At all of these cities 
the hotels charge us two francs for a ticket, whether we use it or not, 
which goes to this support. European countries are given more to the 
arts than we Americans. We Americans are given more to the com- 
merces than these Europeans. We come over here, they take from us 
some of the money our commerce made to support them and their arts. 
It’s a good exchange. What we have, they want. What they have, we 
want. We give of what we have for what they have. It’s fair. 


Monday, May 18. 

Outside of seeing the remnants of a glacier deposit, 2 museum, a war 
panorama and, at 6 P.M. an organ recital in the Cathedral of Lucerne, 
we had a quiet day of rest. 

Switzerland is setting the standard for the world in the electrification 
of its railroads. 


Tuesday, May 19. 

We left Lucerne, Switzerland, at 7:30 A.M. en route for Paris, France. 

oes at Basel, Switzerland, at 9:30 A.M. and did not leave until 
10:56. 

We wired ahead and had a guide and a car ready to meet us. We 
motored to the Swiss, French, and German borders, which unite at a 
common road center. We stepped over onto German soil, just over the 
border. We rode up and down the Rhine River. 

I am often asked for “just what is your definition of God, or Universal 
Intelligence?’ As it is an abstract quantity, it has always been difficult 
to confine it with concrete words. But, let me offer you this, and if your 
concept can improve it, please do so: : 

God is the Way. God is the Waygoer. 

Universal Intelligence is the eternal road along which walk all beings, 
but no being made It, for Itself is being. 

It is everywhere, and nothing. 

From It all things spring, all things conform to It. To It at last all 
things return. 

It is a square without angles, a circle with corners. A sound which ears 
cannot hear, and an image without form. 

It is a vast net and tho Its meshes are as wide as the world, It lets 
nothing thru. 

It is a sanctuary where all things find refuge. It is nowhere, but 
without looking you may see It everywhere. 
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Desire not to desire, It teaches, and leaves all things to take their 
course. 


He that humbles himself shall be preserved entire. He that bends 
shall be made straight. 

Failure is the foundation of success and success is the lurking place of 
failure; but who can tell when one turns into the other? 
Within It all comes and all goes and all is, and yet nothing (no thing) 
is. 

India and the Holy Land causes one to pause and reflect, so, permit 

me to offer you that short and concise explanation as I define my god. 

Leaving Switzerland, we passed customs and passported thru into 
Alsace Lorraine, France. 


Arrived in Paris at 7 P.M. Three days ahead of schedule, having cut 
them off at other stops. R 


FRANCE 


Paris 


EDNESDAY, May 20. Stopping at Continental Hotel. 
Paris is crowded—glad to get rooms. 

‘Raymond & Whitcomb service will get it if anybody 
does. They did! We feel perfectly contented when they 
know we are coming. 

zal Paris—the city of flirts, flowers, fights, and styles. I 
Lo walked the streets today to see how many women were up 
to the minute in styles. Again I was disillusioned. Those 
styles we hear so much about come from the shops and are seldom seen 
on the streets by the multitudes. They make ’em. The only evidence 
I saw of styles, today, was that most all the women are wearing very 
short skirts, some at the knee, some just below. Mabel said the women 
had pretty faces. I can’t say. 

Here are a few “does” that I would suggest that intending travelers 
around the world consider carefully. The come from much experience 
and close observation. I pass them on to you, thinking maybe what we 
have gone thru can help you a little—if you intend to do what we 
have done. 

But, having had the experience of passing on experience (the N.C.M.), 
I have an idea that what I have gone thru will avail little to the majority. 


A FEW HINTS TO TRAVELERS BASED ON EXPERIENCE 


Intending travelers would do well not to fix their programs exactly 
before they start on a trip, but to make up their mind what their own 
idea of pleasure really is. If they omit to do this, they will probably 
find at the end of their journey that they have gone to places not suited 
to them, spent most of their time in an uncongenial community, and 
missed meeting that more congenial. ‘The inexperienced traveler will 
meet with plenty of advice from the more experienced—honestly given— 
but the one may be a golfer, the other not; the one a mountaineer, the 
other not; the one a social nuisance, the other not, and so forth. The 
following notes regarding the traveling community generally are applic- 
able to the majority only, and are the results of many years’ experience 
amongst all classes and nationalities of pleasure seekers. These can 
roughly be classified as follows: 

Firstly. Men of experience who come abroad for one to three months 
to a resort which they know will provide their favorite sport combined 
with the required change of air and residence. ‘These are mostly 
Englishmen. 

Secondly. The fortnightly rusher with a circular or return ticket 
who spends most of his holiday in the railway carriage and returns home 
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more tired out than rested after having seen no more than he would 
in a movie or photocolsection at home. 

We strongly advise people with limited time and money, to do one 
or two places only, enjoying their advantages restfully and comfortably. 
The attractions and characteristics of most place are seldom appreciated 
until the traveler has been a few days in them and begins to understand 
the ropes. This method of traveling is also very much cheaper, as nearly 
all hotels will make a reduction for a week’s residence, and from these 
hotels excursions can be made in the whole districts. 

Thirdly. People with limited time and unlimited means who travel 
from a sense of duty ‘only to be able to say they have set foot in such and 
such a place and seen certain picture galleries, cathedrals, etc. This 
class is represented almost entirely by Americans on their first visit to 
Europe, and all run in one well-known groove. 

And lastly. Bachelors who ought to have wives and ladies who ought 
to have husbands, but who, strange to say, seldom frequent the same 
places. 

In accepting advice as to where to go, do not take it of another national- 
ity. Remember always the different views of enjoyment, exertion, 
accommodation, etc., taken by the nations most prominent amongst travel- 
ers. An Englishman is bored to death in the ‘““Kurhaus” or ‘Anlage” 
with beer and band, a German quite out of it in a regular sporting com- 
munity. The Englishman’s short walk is the American’s long one; the 
German’s heavy midday meal and chief enjoyment of the day is sub- 
stituted where possible with a light, hurried luncheon by all other 
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nationalities; French and English beds are, of course, only demanded 
by those accustomed to them. With ladies it is the same way—the 
English woman when traveling is glad to be away from shopping, whilst 
the American lady is not happy unless she is overhauling some shop or 
other every now and then, whether she wishes to buy or not. English 
frequently desire to be quiet, American ladies enjoying talking. The 
main idea of the French or Italian woman when traveling is to “dress,” 


the English woman wishes to get away from social incumbrances of this 
kind. 


Eiffel Tower, the Tallest Building in the World, Paris, France 


Do not, if you can help it, choose the height of the season for any place. 

Owing to school holidays and for other reasons, so many people are 
obliged to visit summer places in July and August that the hotels are 
crowded, prices higher, and, naturally, not the same choice of rooms, nor 
the same amount of personal attention available. Hotel proprietors 
prefer your coming in May and September, as they would sooner prolong 
their season than to be crowded for two months. ‘They will make 
cheaper terms and serve you better. More often than not, you will have 
more enjoyable weather, escaping the great heat, and you are more likely 
to meet friends and acquaintances of a superior social standing. Golf 
links are less crowded, bridge tables less quarrelsome, and the country 
prettier. 
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Arc de Triomphe, Paris, France 


The same is applicable to the mild winter resorts. November, Decem- 
ber or March should be chosen for the Riviera and other places. You 
may miss the Carnival, which is generally in February, but those who 
have once experienced it will wish to miss it. 

Rome is most crowded at Easter, and excepting for the religious fétes 
and observances, any other time is better, except midsummer, which is 
sometimes too warm. 

Do not do the movie kind of traveling, viz., getting in and out of so 
many places in a given time. It is fagging, expensive, and you get no 
more knowledge of the place and the people than you would at a 
picture show. 

Do not take tourist hotel tickets. You are freer in every respect 
without them, can choose your own hotels and rooms, and make your 
own arrangements on the spot, generally much cheaper. For instance, 
is it not conducive to a jolly holiday in hot weather to be given a room 
over the hotel kitchen. 

Do not take a combination railway ticket, before leaving home, which 
obliges you to move on schedule. You may wish to prolong your stay at 
any place, you might be unwell, the weather might be unsuitable. Local 
agencies will provide tickets on the spot which are valid for some time, 
and which enable you to move on when you like. 

Do not take a semi-detached bath room and <oilet with your neighbor. 
It is expensive and often leads to ructions. You might, in a very crowded 
season and hotel, profitably take one by yourself and privately hire it out 


by the half hour. 
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Do not expect “Rosbif” to be Roast Beef, or “Irish stue a l’anglaise” 
to be Irish stew. “Take the dishes of the country. 

Do not always expect not to have to pay for your fresh egg because 
it is not up to your insular standard—in Germany, at any rate, an egg 
is an egg, “for a’ that.” 

Do not, if you can help it, take a room with inner doors to right and 
left, and, if you do, do not shy your boots at those doors, because you 
find yourself in the center of a snoring concert. 

Do not play bridge in hotels or local clubs without expecting your own 
estimation of your powers to be reduced in the opinion of others by 
seventy-five per cent. If you want to make friends, do not play too well 
to start with, but gradually improve, seemingly under the kind tuition of 
the others. 

Do not calculate too much on the “lift” when taking a room on the 
fourth floor. It is often “on strike” for repairs or want of attendant. 
For this reason large hotels often have two lifts. 

Do not wear thin boots when traveling in the winter in France (es- 
specially second-class), or you will get your feet so grilled on the heated 
iron plate running across the center of the carriage that you will not 
be able to walk for some time afterwards. As you have nowhere else 
to put your feet, except on the knees of your vis-a-vis, you should carry 
an ordinary brick to put them on. 

Do not take more hand luggage in the carriage than you can carry. 
It is inconvenient and will cost you quite as much for porters at stations 
as the registration. 

Do not try to air your languages if they are weak. Blunt English is 
better, combined on occasions with a few gesticulations. 

Do not give any further tips when a percentage for service is charged 
on the bill, except for extra or outside services. To do so is to stultify 
the system, and to cause extra expense to future travelers. 

Do not do your tipping until the last moment. If you do it too early 
you will only have a fresh crowd of boots, etc., to see you off. 

Do not let your ignorance of languages give you any anxiety. It is 
very rare that you will find any hotel where someone does not speak 
English, and in main railway stations there are always plenty of officials 
who do, or other passengers to help you out. 

Do not in the long, open carriages of Switzerland and Germany 
(sometimes also in Italy), choose the seat at the further end from the 
engine. If you do you will get the full blast of wind and dust from any 
open window. ‘Take the seat (if you can), nearest to the engine, as far 
as that particular carriage is concerned. 

Do not grumble at closed windows in the railway carriage. It all 
depends upon which seats you have, whether you will want them open or 
closed. 

There is, or has been, an idea that the traveling Englishman is ag- 
gressive, disagreeable and insular. Of the large majority this is absolutely 
not so. Moreover, the average foreigner does not think so. 
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It has only been said and written of by Englishmen against English- 
men. Hotel proprietors are practically unanimous in saying that the 
Englishman, when once his initial requirements are arranged, gives 
less trouble than any others, and also that he is better worth paying 
special attention to, because if he is made comfortable he will come back 
again, whereas other nationalities on the next year’s trip invariably 
change for the sake of novelty. There certainly were during the Vic- 
torian Era a large number of snobs who made themselves objectionable 
(more to other people of their own race than to foreigners) by their 


Westminster Abbey, London, England 


vulgar air of superiority and aloofness. This class was never found 
amongst those who had made their name in the world, but only among 
those who had not, and who were mostly tuft hunters. 

Also at that time (but not now) the adherents to the insular “Sunday 
Observance” were aggressive and rude—on at least one day in the 
week. 

The Americans are an extremely nice traveling community, with the 
exception of the “Dollar” man, the American who always wants to 
show foreigners how things are done in the U. S. A., and the American 
woman who is always pricing things and pulling a shop upside down 
without buying or really intending to buy. 

Americans naturally do not know the Continent as well as Europeans 
do, and we feel sure that many of them, if not all, would enjoy their 
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holiday more if they did not start with such a cut and dried route and 
program as it is usual for them to do. Scheduled time and obligatory 
sightseeing are not conducive to rest, health, pleasure or knowledge of 
the countries visited. 

There are several reasons that cause American tourists to follow what 
is known on the continent as the American track, most of which reasons 
are obsolete or fallacious. One reason, for instance, being that, not 
knowing languages, they fear getting into difficulties. There is no decent 
hotel anywhere where English is not spoken by some of the staff, and more 
often than not, by all of them. Railway officials generally understand a 
little, besides those among the traveling community who are always ready 
to help and interpret. Also, if they eventually find they do not like fend- 
ing for themselves, they can at any large center find the agent of one of 
their own large tourist offices to fix them up again. 

Another reason is that Americans are easily influenced by friends who 
have done a trip and who naturally want them to go to the same places. 
How often have we met people who have said: ‘I should like to stay 
a little longer in this lovely place, but our time table obliges us to get on!” 
They also forget that they are very likely to meet and make suitable 
friends and acquaintances who may know the ropes well and with whom 
they would like to continue, but cannot because of their prearranged 
routes, tickets and hotel coupons 

Just to say that one has been to such and such a place is, we know, 
a pleasure, but with many it only amounts to a matter of conscience, 
because a very short stay in any large center will not teach as much as 
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a movie and a guide book. Just lately the writer met a family who 
had enjoyed a short stay in a small mountain resort and who were frat- 
ernizing with a man who said he had lived in that place. In discussing 
characteristics, scenery, mountain characteristics, mountain excursions, 
etc., he was always right, but admitted to the writer afterwards that 
he never had been near the place, although they had. 

Americans who arrange the details of their tour before leaving home 
pay more than anyone else. ‘This also obliges them to take, more or 
less, what room the hotel proprietor pleases to give them, and eat such 
food as he pleases to provide them, and at such hours as suits him. How 
much more pleasant to eat how, when, and where you will, and how 
much more pleasant to fix your own room with a view of such details as 
may be essential to your comfort. 

It should be borne in mind that continued sightseeing, however pleasur- 
able at first, soon palls and becomes wearisome, and that a game or two 
of bridge, tennis, or golf, a day’s fishing or shooting, makes the rest of 
the work easier. If you want the grand experience of a mountain 
ascent or even a bit of glacier, you will not want to rush for a train the 
next day. 

With a cut-and-dried program, planned months in advance, you can 
expect nothing but cut'and dried and very tiring experiences, and you 
can never reach a high level of knowledge or have something that you 
will remember all your life as being of the uncommon. 

Why should Americans not copy the English, at least in this one 
respect, and go home refreshed and invigorated instead of fagged out and 
tired? Their idea that to see as many things as possible with an almost 
impossible limit of time is, we know, a kind of duty to them, but the 
alternative is at least worth thinking over. We sympathize with the 
weary American who asked the hotel porter where the museum was, and 
being told there was none, exclaimed with heartfelt thankfulness, ‘Thank 
God for that!” 

As an instance, there have been parties of Americans, some of whom 
had looked forward for years to secing Pompeii, arrive there in “con- | 
ducted tours” on a cold, rainy day. ‘The lunched, rushed without um- 
brellas or raincoats across to the ruined city, were brought back by their 
guides after a short inspection, bewildered at the extent of the ruins, spent 
half an hour in buying souvenirs and jewelry, and then, shivering in their 
wet clothes, were hounded off for the return journey to Naples by their 
guides, whose one idea was to get back in comfortable time for dinner. 
Such people are lucky if no worse comes of an expedition of this kind 
than disappointment, which the tourist ‘‘on his own” need never 
experience. 
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A FEW HINTS TO HOTEL PROPRIETORS ON THE 
CONTINENT, OR WHAT MAKES AN HOTEL 
APPRECIATED 


1. Hot tea or coffee in the morning is, we are sure, more appreciated 
than the best of table d’hétes. The word “hot” in this respect is some- 
thing more than the French “chaud” and a great deal more than the 
German “‘heiss.” It means that the jug, teapot, and cup have all to be 
well heated. Boiling water put into a cold, thick jug, then into a cold 
teapot, and again into a cold cup, ruins the cup of tea. Better still would 
be to have a certain number of kettles and spirit-lamps kept in the break- 
fast room. The best of tea is often spoiled by being made with water 
which has been on the boil for some time. Also, tea and eggs should be 
served hot together. A course of tea first and eggs after (or vice versa) 
is not liked, for the one gets cold whilst the other is being waited for. 

2. The same importance ought to be attached to hot plates at other 
meals. 

3. Newspapers not on sticks, so that they can be read at breakfast, 
are another rare boon when traveling. No gentleman would abuse this 
privilege if requested not to take the paper to his rooms, but to put it 
back where he got it from. 

4. When placing new arrivals, head waiters might use some tact in 
putting people of seemingly the same social position near one another at 
meals. Pleasant companionship always makes strangers enjoy their stay 
in a place and may induce them to return. It would be advisable also to 
ask them and to choose their table accordingly. 

5. Chambermaids ought to ask the guest whether he wants his room 
tidied or not. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred she will be answered 
“not.” Nothing is more aggravating to the average man than to come to 
his room and have to hunt through unknown cupboards or corners to 
find slippers, to pull his bed to pieces to discover his nightshirt, or to see 
his letters and papers all piled up on top of one another, and to have 
his wrappers of brown paper, string and items of seeming rubbish 
relegated to the dustbin. 

6. Little boys learning the hotel business should be kept from being 
too officious. Having every mouthful one eats watched, or being con- 
tinually run in front of just for the sake of opening a door, is very 
irritating to the quiet man. - 

7. Music in hotels is not always appreciated, and those who do like it 
agree that the short piece (played softly) is the only kind of music suitable 
to hotel life where, as a rule, half the people are seeking rest and quiet. 

Political laws and customs, church laws, marriage laws, etc., are all 
rapidly changing; so must hotel laws, customs and observations. Old 
customs, even in the hotel world, are going and will go. Hotel pro- 
prietors who do not change with this evolution will be left in the cold. 

We think, for instance, that the piling up of “de luxe” on “‘de luxe,” 
and the increase of almost useless public rooms, have reached their limit. 
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Expensive orchestras are overdone, many people even intensely dislike 
them, especially while eating, reading, or wanting to talk. 

The general idea, prevalent at the beginning of this century, of massing 
people together would already appear to be ended, but the now universal 
custom of separate tables, though certainly a great improvement on the 
old ‘““omnium gatherum” long tables, is carried to too great excess, because 
.those who might wish to know one another frequently have no opportunity 
of so doing. It would be quite easy for a politic hotel proprietor to put 
two or three tables together under some pretext or other, and thus seat 
those whom he deems to be “birds of a feather” together. The hotelier 
of the present day does not, however, appear to be able to attend to the 
social requirements of his guests, and in the future these will be the 
main feature. Consequently, big hotels will split up into smaller ones, 
where those of similar tastes will congregate in the same place. The 
average traveler is tired of being a looker-on in a crowd and would 
prefer to form part of a community, however small. 

Many hotel proprietors in southern places complain of their inability 
to prolong the season, but do not seem to grasp the fact that the shortness 
of the season is due to nothing more or less than mosquitoes. ‘They them- 
selves are inoculated by years of residence in the place, but they forget 
that strangers are not, and a sleepless night or two soon cause them to 
move on. Proprietors in such places would score by devoting even one 
quarter of the money spent on semi-luxuries to destroying mosquitoes. 
Then, again, people have left hotels (second-class hotels, of course) on 
account of flies, and yet a few dollars in the hands of a scientific expert 
would rid a hotel of flies entirely. 

The system of adding tips to the bill, based on ten per cent, is 
appreciated by the majority of travelers, but a reduction on this ought 
to be freely granted to families or for long stay. A sliding scale in the 
percentage might be adopted. Nothing is more objectionable to a 
sensitive person than to tip the wrong servant and find the right one 
afterwards, and for the inexperienced to have to tip at all. 

The necessity of catering to a special and habitual clientele is becoming 
more and more apparent. People spending their money for pleasure do 
not want to be bedded and fed automatically. They like to feel that 
they are an appreciated guest and not merely a unit, or a number. If the 
staff of a hotel are reduced to mere automatons, the guest is bound to 
get aggravated over ridiculous details. A traveler ought, within limits, 
of course, to be able to treat his hotel as a club. There should be no 
feeling of distrust on either side. 


A FEW IMPROVEMENTS ‘THAT CAN EASILY BE 
PROGNOSTICATED 
Moving stairs instead of lifts. 
Snoreproof walls. 


Mechanical egg boilers, so that one would not be obliged to have 
an egg either “weich” or “hart.” 
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Hot water jugs with lids, or kettles with a small spirit lamp under- 
neath. 

Brown earthenware teapots (which alone do justice to good tea). 

Total abolition of the “auto-cuiseur” style of table d’hote. 

Electrical door and window openers and shutters. 

Prohibit chambermaids from hiding slippers and nightshirts. 

An extra blanket shelf (with blankets) in each room. 

Scientific mosquito extinguishers and flea traps (still required in some 
few places only). 

Real automatic chambermaids instead of the present half and half. 


The Flesh Shows of Paris 


}] HURSDAY, May 21. Today was one of getting settled. 
We are to be here about ten days. Walked about various 
a sections of the streets. 

ey Saw [eiffel Tower in the distance. 

Had lunch at Ciro’s, one of the Paris famous eat houses. 
I would rather have had some of Earl’s dishes than any- 
thing they had; but then there are people here such as you 
never could gather any place else. 

Versailles Palace is the next largest building in the world and has 
contained as high as 10,000 guests at one time, during the reign of 
Louis XIV. He practically bankrupted the nation building this palace 
(and brought on the French Revolution). In addition to all these 
guests, the place was big enough to house all the servants necessary to 
take care of them. 

Paris is the city where men love to eat and love to love, and women 
also. 

Went to Folies Bergere in the evening. ‘This is a Folies similar to 
what we have in New York and Chicago. 

This was the most “daring” show I have ever seen. I say “daring” 
from the American showgoers’ point of view. I say ‘American’ because 
of what we were permitted to see in shows here. 

I say it was “daring” only because of what is there and what isn’t there. 
Without desiring to be offensive, but to state the facts, I saw more actual 
nakedness on the stage here than ever before in any show anywhere. 
Four women were totally nude, with no attempt to cover or to hide by 
camouflage, either in tights or white powder, nor was evasion tried by it 
being called a tableaux or statuary. At least in a dozen scenes, as high 
as twenty girls came out nude to the waist and just some flimsy skirt. 
Seldom did any of the girls ever have on stockings. In one act, eight 
girls had nothing on but what Mabel calls “modesty pieces,” the belt of 
which was not over one inch wide. I will leave the rest to your vivid 
imagination. 
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In one act a preacher in the making was finally won over to the devil 
(an American negro), who promised him sensual love if he would give 
him his soul. The scene was laid in a Catholic church. A cardinal 
appears in his robes—the first of anything of that kind, mixed up with 
the most sensual naked act on the stage at the same time that J have ever 
seen. ; 

One must admit that these women were beautiful; forms, faces and 
figures. I do not so much resent the beautiful as I do the travesty on the 
church, regardless of which one it might be. I further resented the 
mixing of the colors of the races in the manner portrayed. Naked flesh, 
in Paris, is the rule in the theaters (except in the opera) rather than the 
exception. 

I merely state facts, not desiring to be censured or to be thought 
suggestive in my subjects. 

I will say no more, and I have said this much to show, by contrast, 
that this show here is daring. , 

I just happened to see a private dance, amongst all the rest, that was 
almost, but not quite, the most daring thing I have ever seen in private. 

Today is Ascension Day; a holiday. Forty days after Easter. 

Yesterday Mrs. Schwing sent Mabel a big bouquet of roses. Dr. 
Schwing sent yours truly a box of cigars. 

I find the actual nude, on the stage, not near as offensive from any 
standpoint as I do the suggestion of the nude under a veil or just under 
an edge beyond view. ‘The nude on the stage is much like the nude in 
paintings or sculpturing, you look, you see, there it is, there is nothing 
else, that is all, finis. But where you have the subtle intention of not 
showing, yet wanting you to think about that which you can’t see, creates 
the desire to want to see; and, what one can’t see he imagines what it 
would be if he could. We have visited many art galleries. We have 
seen people sit down for hours studying some nude male or female figure, 
people of both sexes. They think nothing of it. Sex is not acrime. The 
nude is art whether it is permanent in paint or marble or has its being 
and breathing in flesh. 

Today being a holiday, few things were open, so we drove around the 
city and took in what we could. 

We visited Concordia Square; Magdelaine Church; Arc de Triomphe; 
the Marly Equestrian Statues; St. Denis Gate; Place Des Vosges; the 
Pantheon, the burial place of Rousseau and Voltaire, Notre Dame 
Church, made famous by Victor Hugo in his “Les Misérables” and by the 
film ‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” and the Luxembourg Museum. 

Had lunch at Laprouse House, which means nothing to you but con- 
siderable to those who are in on the know. 

Visited the Invalides, where Napoleon is buried. Excepting the Taj 
Mahal, IJ think this is the greatest tomb we have seen. 

Then visited the Hotel Invalides (which is a museum). ‘This was 
followed by a panorama of the late war that was unquestionably the 
greatest of such I have ever seen, and J have seen many. 
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Then home, after a full day. 

The evening was spent at the Casino de Paris, where we enjoyed 
that famous French actress, Mistinguette. There was also some nude 
figures again, but even this show was not s@ “daring” as the one of 
the night before. It would be much too daring for New York tho. 

Tipping here is a crime; it shocks decency. Imagine people doing 
things they are paid to do, and then scrapping with you for more after 
they have been tipped liberally. At lunch today we tipped twenty-five 
francs, which was over ten per cent of the bill. Twenty-five francs 
here is $1.25 at home. ‘The waiter got sore, raved, and actually de- 
manded more. At the theatres the ushers show you to your seats—you 
tip them, that is customary and necessary. Then they stand back and 
bawl you out so that everybody hears. ‘The worst of it all is, no matter 
what you give, the same story happens. Give liberally, or even ex- 
travagantly; they demand more. Their attitude of mind is, “he had 
given what he has, he can give more if he gives that.” 


Saturday, May 23. 

Yesterday noon we lunched at Pourets, the famous fish house. Fish 
was the order of the day for all, including their famous “Long Goose.” 

We motored thru the famous Montmartre (pronounced mo-mart) 
district and saw The Dead Rat and Heaven and Hell. These are 
restaurants that open at eight-thirty with a show until mightnight, and 
then dance the rest of the night. The average show here opens at 
eight-thirty and runs to twelve-thirty or thereabouts. 

They are sure to give you a full four hours’ run for your money. 

The stagecraft here is not so finished as in America. Here there is a 
jerk, a delay, a hitch, the scenery doesn’t go up and down easily; there is 
a lack of proper unity between musicians and singers. 

Here girls come and go, have no smiles, and display petty enmities 
toward each other on the stage. In America every girl comes out of 
the wings with a smile, even tho forced, and keeps it on until the show is 
over. Show business here is not a finished art, it is a forced one. 

But, for fear that you misunderstand Paris, it has the very opposites 
also. It has Grand Opera the equal, if not superior, to any other country. 
So, we go from the purposely displayed nude to the grandest of grand 
opera, where the élite are on display also. 

Yesterday we went to the top of Eiffel Tower, the highest man-made 
object. It rises just 1,000 feet in the air, straight up. We took three 
different hydraulically lifted elevators to get there, changing from one 
to another. It is much larger than I had any conception of. 

Yes, we took in our share of buildings also, but to mention them here 
is but to name places you have seldom heard much about. 
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Sunday, May 24. 
Today I received the following invitation, which speaks for itself: 
168 he Parade, Leamington, Spa. 
e May 1, 1925. 
Dr. B. J. Palmer, 
Continental Hotel, Paris. 

Dear B. J.: Your Secretary, at Davenport, has been good enough to advise 
Me—in response to my inquiry—that you expect to be in London between the 
1st and 6th of June, and suggested that I might write you by the 24th inst. at the 
Continental Hotel, Paris, for more definite information. 

Needless to say, this was a very pleasant surprise to us, and we are looking 
forward to your arrival with keen interest. . 

I have taken the liberty of advising all the chiropractors in the British Isles 
of your prospective visit and to suggest the desirability of arranging a little gath- 
ering in London, which has been enthusiastically received, and I have been asked 
to ascertain if Mabel, Dave and yourself—and also the Major, if desirable to 
yourselves—will honor us with your presence at a luncheon, the date of which . 
I respectfully invite you to name, and while we do not wish to interfere with 
your plans in any way during your visit to England, as most chiropractors will be 
closing their offices for a short break during Whitsuntide (Whitsunday, May 31st), 
I have been asked to suggest that the early part of Whit-week would be especially 
desirable. 

As the time available will necessarily be very limited, especially if this letter 
should fail to reach you promptly, I would appreciate a reply by cable if necessary. 
Trusting to hear from you at an early date and looking forward to the pleasure 
of meeting you all again soon. 


Chiropractically yours, 
(Signed) F. V. Coxon. 

My comments about things in Paris and London (where we go from 
here) will be few. Books are full of them. Friends come here by the 
thousands, hence, it would be but a rehash. I have given much time 
to the oriental end of this trip where few get and few reason who do get. 

We have not tried, at this end, to keep up with your end. Mabel has 
written a chain letter, that has gone the rounds of the immediate 
family. 

Dear friends, how little do you know the real Mabel or I. If you 
did, you would now that trips on trains and boats but help to ease the 
the mind. Somebody once said: ‘‘Uneasy is the head that wears the 
crown.” I have seen “great”? men surrounded by every luxurious comfort 
and yet in actual subjection. When the mind worries, sitting on eider- 
down does not make for comfort. Man is what his mind is. 

Mabel and I have been, in the flesh, away from home. Mabel and I 
have been, in mind, just as much home as though we had been there every 
hour. So, when people congratulate us on our “wonderful time” they 
are thinking only of the physical fact that our two physical bodies have 
been away from the physical properties at home; when people congratulate 
us on our “wonderful time” they have forgotten that mentally our two 
minds have been at home in Davenport. 

Some other wag once said: ‘Out of sight, out of mind.” How often 
it is true. Not so, however, with us. 

From now on I shall write little, just hitting the high spots until we 
reach Davenport. 
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We live and learn, providing we admit we do not know it all. We 
can read, think, try, and improve. 

We have seen the tombs of kings, emperors, and monarchs galore, 
until we are tired. We have seen the finest, including the Taj Mahal; 
the second best is the tomb of Napoleon. 

Paris lives up to our illusions of it. It is all we expected it to be. 
Paris has wide streets, notwithstanding it is a large city. The boule- 
vards are spacious. It is a wide and roomy city. It has old buildings and 
they live up to their traditions. 

No building, place, or home is over five stories high. The entire city 
is a five-story town. Miles and miles of blocks, none higher, none lower. 
Low buildings, wide streets, plenty of sunshine down in the valleys, 
thus plenty of light in the stores—imagine what that means to a metro- 
politan city! 


Monday, May 25. 


India exists within itself; Egypt lives on pyramids and tombs; Italy 
lives on Rome, ruins, and ancient arts; Switzerland sells scenery, and 
France lives on its past. Show me a country that lives on what it used 
to be and I’ll show you a country hard for something-for-tomorrow to 
break in—the minds live yesterday for today. I make this reference be- 
cause some of you boys may be thinking about coming to some of these 
countries, and you have a right to know whether the breaking-in would be 
hard or easy. 

Yesterday, Sunday. We went to the horse races. Sunday? Yes! 
Religion, like morals, is largely a question of geography. Horse racing 
is governed by the government here, therefore it is not sacrilegious. We 
journeyed to Longchamps, saw horses and humans, both on parade. 
Later we took tea at a friend’s home. 

There is one side of Paris life purposely manufactured for the tourists 
of the world, the same as New York has a side of life manufactured for 
the “rural” U.§. Neither one correctly portrays the real Paris nor real 
New York with one distinction—both sides of New York come to Paris 
to see the one side of Paris. Paris could get no kick, thrill, or chills up 
and down its backbone in dry and tamed-down New York. 


Tuesday, May 26. 

A reconstructed picture—High Lights and Dark Shadows. 

First Condition! 

Location: Petrograd, Russia. 

Time: Before the War. 

The Royal Court with its Czar and Czarina; its Cabinets and 
attendants; the Highup Officials of the various departments; the official 
Family Society; the Opera and its Stars; the Royal Ballet. 

Picture the various and many parties, soirées, balls, etc., given in 
which only the select could enter. 

Then came the war with its destructive tendencies to all of this; the 
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great, grand and glorious “all” takes a mighty fall; property, jewels, 
rights, and privileges of all come down to a common par; the rich are 
despised. 

They are driven out of Russia—into France, where we have the second 
condition! 

Location: Paris, France, Corner 103, Rue de la Pompe, ‘Cercle 
Russe.” 

Time: Last Night. 

What have we here? Apparently, from surface conditions, a rather 
small, out of the way, but neat and clean eating house of the more or 
less retired order. 

It is in fact a meeting place, a social rendezvous, a gathering nook of 
the nobility, the royal families, the socially elect, the élite who were 
driven out of Russia; driven from riches to making a living—in this way. 

The place only seats sixty-eight, so the “foreigner” is not particularly 
cared for not catered to; but he is grandly taken care of if he cares to 
come. 

Here these people review their prewar days. They bow and kiss 
hands, today, with the same deference as of former days. The musician 
bows to the customer, the customer bows to the waiter; for only those 
on the inside who “know,” know which is the “Prince” and whiclr the 
“Prime Minister.” 

You see a ‘‘Prince” playing a guitar or singing to entertain the guests. 
Every waiter is a former highup member of some socially elect family, or 
council, or officer of the former Czar’s army or navy. 

The proprietresses are of the Russian nobility. Even the cooks are 
former society people. You tip a “Countess” when you get your hat 
and coat at the hatstand. Right next to you, eating as a guest, is a 
“Duke” and ‘‘Duchess” being served by a “‘Count” waiter. 

You see a “Governor-General” at the piano, a “Duke’’ at the bass 
drum, and a ‘‘Prince” at the violin. 

A fortune teller who was very close to the Imperial family, who speaks 
Russian, French, German, English, and Spanish, told my fortune—and 
held my hand. 

A daughter of a former very wealthy man, has learned dancing as 
a finished art, and is now making her living dancing here. A few coins 
saves her from herself in her poverty. 

A former opera star sings of better days—to us—now. 

Here you rub elbows with dukes, counts, princesses, duchesses, 
countesses, princes, baronets, etc., etc. “To name them and give their 
former positions would be to print the Blue Book, or Noble 400, of 
Russia. This is their social eating club. 

Ordinarily, had you not known, you would have thot it a side-street 
restaurant of family proportions restricted from the curious mob. 

Coming to Paris? Go here and have somebody introduce you to the 
characters as they appear. 
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Wednesday, May 27. 

Today, all day, Malmaison (mal, meaning mad; maison, meaning 
house). This was the home of the honeymoon of Napoleon 1 and 
Josephine. It is full of relics of Napoleon. 

Petit and Grande Trianon Palaces. 

The Grand Trianon was the handsome villa of Mme. de Maintenon, 
who was the mistress of Louis XIV. 

The Petit Trianon was the villa wrecked by Louis XV for Madame 
du Barry and was later used by Marie Antoinette. Marie Louise also 
stayed here. 

Versailles—-who has not heard something of this place? In the days 
when this place was built slave labor was used, which, in salaries, cost 
nothing; please remember that. It was partially builded in the time of 
Louis XIV (sixteenth century). 

The leveling of the ground for the gardens and park, the making of 
a road leading from Paris to Versailles, and the erection of an aqueduct to 
bring water from the hills for the fountains—all this alone is said to 
have occupied 36,000 men and 6,000 horses for years. 

The palace alone is said to have cost approximately (in the sixteenth 
century, mind you) $125,000,000. 

Perhaps you can get some better idea when [ tell you there are miles 
of rooms. In those days it homed over 10,000 people. The front 
face is 2,055 feet long, or almost three city blocks, including the streets 
between. ‘There are 375 windows on the front side. One room in it 
is 393 feet long by forty-two feet wide and no pillars in it. This is the 
famous mirror room. ‘There are buildings galore and rooms by the 
hundreds. The gardens, naturally, are in keeping. 

(I’m wrong. We did all the above yesterday.) 

This afternoon (and I’m ashamed to say it) we spent in the Louvre. ~ 
This is the third largest building in the world—the Vatican and Versailles 
exceeding it. ‘This is a museum of everything French, as well as the 
rest of the world; paintings, sculpture, Egyptian things, jewelry, china, 
etc. There are miles of rooms—and that’s why I say one afternoon is 
a shame—it would require years, did one try to do its collections justice. 

Versailles and the Louvre were both built as palaces, by kings, during 
a decadent period of French history. They were boudoirs for thousands 
of men and women, who gathered round to further amuse the king. 
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How to Buy in Paris 
HURSDAY, May 28. Many of you will be coming to 


Paris. Here is an opportunity to help a war widow. 
Shopping in Paris is a tiring and boring process of waiting 
for hours to get some more-than-independent clerk to 
deign to look down upon you sufficiently long to show you 
something you desire to see. Having decided that you 
like a certain dress, you signify your intentions of buying 
and paying for it then and there, that you would greatly 
appreciate the honor (?) of having them wrap it, only to find that this is 
a “model,” and these they do not sell off the floor. ‘‘We can have one 
made, for Madame, in about two weeks.” ‘The longer they make you 
wait, the more they charge you. 

Over here there are three prices: First, you buy a name, such as Paquin, 
Worth, etc.; next, you buy of “just as good a house” at about one-half 
that price; third, you buy of one who is a wholesaler and exporter, that 
is to say, he makes for the others and ships for them. 

You go into either of these first two to buy a simple dress, a pair of 
shoes, or ahat. They will show you models, then take your order and— 
then you wait. In America the stores carry everything ready made, you 
try it on, buy it if it pleases you, and take it home under your arm, be it 
shoes, hat, or dress. Over here everything is made especially. 

It was only by accident, thru an introduction, that I got on to this 
introduction of the French system of salesmanship. But, thru an in- 
troduction, I met Henrietta Peltier, who runs a commission and exporta- 
tion house that makes dresses for $15 to $25 that the retailer would charge 
$100 for, and that Worth would ask $200 for. She has them ready for 
immediate delivery. She is trying to cater to Americans, in American 
ways, with Paris styles and quality. It also but shows how tremendous 
profits are in Paris styles. 

Women who intend to buy robes, blouses, fancy needlework, lingerie, 
etc., who want to go, look, see, buy, and take back to the hotel, at a con- 
sistent, reasonable price, avd at the same time want that parisian chic, 
style and swing of the very latest styles—so—then go to 


HENRIETTA PELTIER, 
54 Rue du Faubourg, Poissonniere, 
PARIS 


This woman is obliging and tries hard to please—and that’s more than 
can be said about the majority of Paris shops. Mme. Peltier considers 
you have honored her when you come to look. 

I am under no obligations to her, or is she to me, nor do I get anything 
for this notice. I am but trying to help a woman, over in Paris, who 
wants to please Americans in their American ways—with parisian styles 
at wholesale prices. Passing this on is rendering a service. 
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Last night we attended the opera. Opera, in France, is subsidized by 
the government. It supports all deficits. Thousands are carried on the 
payroll as singers or dancers. The opera house is built and supported by 
the government and is located in one of the many “centers of Paris.” 

Last night was played that beautiful love song, Romeo and Juliet, 
written by Shakespeare, and put to music by Gounod. 

We were the guests of Dr. and Mrs. Schwing. ‘They have been ex- 
ceedingly kind, thotful and considerate of our comforts and welfare 
while here. 
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Mabe! and Dave in “A Little Bit o’ Heaven” 


ENGLAND AND U.S.A. 


We Flew the Channel 


ATURDAY, May 30. Flew, Paris to London. Left hotel 
at ten, taxi to Brugere flying field, forty-five minutes out. 
Supposed to fly at twelve-thirty. 

Several companies at this field. Paris to London has 
two, one English (Imperial Driveways), one French (Air 
H Union), Companies to anywhere in Europe except Ger- 
many, and they won’t permit flying over. 

Commercial passenger, express, and freight business is 

a growing thing in Europe. While we were waiting “‘ships” were ‘‘dock- 

ing” from several “ports” in Europe. 

At twelve-thirty an English and a French “ship” were ready to “sail.” 
Word was received of a storm over the English Channel, so we waited 
until 1:30 P.M. 

The “ships” are built like a large cigar. They carry twelve people 
and all their hand baggage. Each is allowed thirty pounds free. The 
chairs are comfortable. All is enclosed and you look thru plate glass 
windows. Both ships were full. We hopped off at one-thirty. The 
distance, air line, is 225 miles. We landed at four-thirty after fighting 
a hard wind all the way ; seventy-five miles an hour. 

We passed under, thru, and above clouds. We passed thru the storm. 
We packed cotton in our ears to drown the noise of two rotary motors. 
We were up 2,510 feet when we crossed the English Channel. We saw 
boats below, battling a storm in the water. 

We hit many air pockets over land, both on French and English ter- 
ritory. In crossing the Channel twenty miles of the “sailing” was perfect. 

Out of twelve passengers six were sick (cuspidors are provided). 
Every time we hit an “air pocket” the ship would take a sudden drop 
of from fifty to 500 feet, all of which gives the same seasick effect as 
the tossing of a ship at sea. I would say such a trip is nerve racking 
and very trying on a nervous system and not worth the extra tension. It 
costs fifteen dollars by train and boat and twenty-five dollars by airship. 
It takes seven and one-fourth hours by train and boat. Peculiarly, by 
airship, seasickness is over the land and not the water, by the terra-firma 
route it is on water and not on land. So it is fifty-fifty, as it takes two 
and one-half hours to cross the water by boat. Mabel says, “tell my 
friends they can do as they please, but I’ll never again.” 

Registered at Hotel Cecil. 

Sunday, May 31. Motored all over London. 

Tuesday, June 2. Sightseeing. 


We observe “tic” in France and England. Many arms and legs and 
eyes are gone. Evidences of man loss in war is observable. 
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Today we received a cable from Dr. Elliott, telling us he was putting 
on a special WOC program, full power, at our new station for our special 
benefit. 

Broadcasting here is a government monopoly. They have located suf- 
ficient stations far enough apart, but close enough together so that all 
can hear on crystals. After considerable work we finally got “contact” 
with one L.D. set. All was “set.’”’ The time (as we figured) came and 
went, but no hearing. We cabled FWE to that effect, only to find that 
the fault was ours on a miscalculation of two hours. We were very sorry. 

If ever I die I want it to happen inthe U.S. A. In France all bodies 
go to the morgue, the government takes charge. ‘They do not embalm, 
bodies mean nothing, sentiment to hang! The bodies are shifted about 
for days. One recent instance, of an American, was told me, where it 
cost the husband $4,000 and several days of the most inhuman and heart 
rendering torture before he was able to get the body cremated to return 
it to America. 

Wednesday, June 3. All day at the Wembley exposition. 

Thursday, June 4. 

National Art Gallery. 

Wallace Collection. 

British Museum. 

Friday, June 5. Mabel’s birthday. 

Elizabeth Bowmaker called and left evidence of ‘her love and loyalty, 
including oil paintings of St. Peter, The Tiber, and St. Angelo, by W. W. 


Warren. These will have a prominent place in our home. 


We Sail From London 


ATURDAY, June 6. Three events and then—FINIS: 
1. We sail today from London. 
2. We arrive and leave New York. 
3. We arrive at Davenport. 
5 om D7 Some of the local loyal boys called last night. The same 
i. Bye and more were at the London depot to say au revoir. They 
TW] {2{ | are true to chiropractic in the British Isles. 

We are on board the Berengaria, 950 feet long, 100 feet 
wide; of immense size in everything. ‘There are elevators from A-deck 
to the basement, some eight floors below. ‘There are thousands of first, 
second, and third-class passengers. 

The Berengaria was originally built by the Germans for the Hamburg- 
American Line, but was handed over to Great Britain after the war and 
was chartered by the Cunard Line. I found her a luxurious ship, equipped 
with a Roman swimming bath, wonder garden, and fine saloons. Large 
liners like the Berengaria, Mauretania, A quitania, Majestic, and Olympic 
are really floating hotels. ‘The cabins are fitted with ordinary brass bed- 
steads and the ships are so huge that one seldom gets a glimpse of the sea. 
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Sunday, June 7. 

We have passed thru French francs, and then into English pounds, 
shillings and pence. The Cunard Line is English or American money. 

We have six hours difference between London and Chicago. We cut 
off one hour yesterday between Southampton and Cherbourg. 

Five times around the B-deck of the Berengaria is a mile. There is a 
smoking room on A-deck; also a gymnasium. 

There is a two-story high lounge and a palm court with dance hall on 
B-deck. 

There is a Roman swimming pool on E-deck that excels many I have 
seen in many “Y’s.” 

The sea is smooth today and all of us are up. 

Mabel has lost eleven pounds on this trip; think worry had something 
to do with it. She carries all that I do, also the cares of Dave. 

We are now near enough that the final reckoning of mileage is possible. 
On the ’round the world trip we have covered 37,096 miles. 

Since May 1, 1909, the total mileage covered is 456,619 miles. One 
of my bags has gone all this way, but this trip sees the end of it. 


Monday and Tuesday, June 8 and 9. 

The whole story: 

Chapter 1—Fast wind. 

Chapter 2—Frightful sea. 

Chapter 3—Furious storm. 

Chapter 4—Berengaria rocking and rolling. 
Chapter 5—Three people in C-26—in bed. 
Chapter 6—That’s all! There is no more! 
Chapter 7—Finis! 


HOME! Met by About 5,000 Home Folks. Some of the Advance Guard Pick 
Up the Author and Carry Him Along 
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They Did the Same to Mabel and Dave. Glad Is the Word, and Somehow That 
Isn’t Quite the Word, to Get Back HOME Amongst Those to Whom 
You Can Talk and Who Understand and Can Be Understood 


June 10—Smooth Sea—all happy. 

Those three days of storm will dock us about twenty-four hours late. 
We should have docked at noon today. It will probably be tomorrow 
noon. 

We did dock at 10:15 p.m. Frank and Hazel and many other friends 
awaited us. Five other chiropractors who had in some way heard were 
there also. It was 2 A.M. when we turned in. 

Now we come to the end of the travel, with all its bewilderment of 
the Orient and we are back home. Only an Occidental, who has travelled 
the Orient can understand what Home means with all its comforts of 
education, travel, food, clothing, and so forth. The Orient is a wonder- 
ful place to visit, to see, to hear, to contrast—once—and perhaps to 
revisit to see something else which you missed the first time ’round. We 
can learn much from them and they from us, but as a place to live 
give me [ome with all its comforts, luxuries, friends, (to do business in), 
where the Golden Rule and Christianity predominate in business, in 
spirit and fact, a place where we love and are loved for our democracy, 
where man can be just what he desires to be and rise as high as he can 
go; where men are men, and women are women, for their genuine worth 
—in all these respects there never was a place like our own America— 
“‘Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like Home Sweet Home.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
GENERAL 


Foreword to Questions and Answers 


N delivering these talks over radiophone station WOC, 
some things were either not answered or questions arose 
which were not clear, or, in the crowding of so much into 
such a short time, they may have been overlooked. 

As is customary with radio audiences, some listened to 
all of them, some to scattered ones here and there as en- 
gagements permitted, some only to subsequent ones as 
friends called their attention to them; hence all that had 

gone before was lost. In this respect, it is so different than reading a book 
where you can go back and look up the citations stated or read the quota- 
tions direct. 

An average listener-in does not get all that is said over the air, neither 
does he always remember clearly just what was said; or discussions are 
started on subjects mentioned which are not always repeated as clearly or 
in the same language of the speaker, hence, various phases of a talk are 
not clear. This gives rise to questions which are sent in by mail. That 
is what occasioned these questions and their answers, all of which were also 
broadcast. 

Each answer, however, gives some new light to the various questions 
raised. We think each of them bears repetition, because they do not repeat 
the original subject matter. 


Questions and Answers—General 


QuEsTION. I have listened for some advertising from WOC but have 
heard nothing. I think we are entitled to know more of your theory and 
would suggest that you give a popular lecture entitled ‘A Chiropractic 
Message.” 

ANSWER. It is just because you, and almost everybody else, expected 
us to erect this station for the express purpose of advertising ourselves, 
that we do not do it. We much prefer the indirect method of approach. 
If you think well of our programs, of the station and its personnel, it 
is natural to surmise that you must think well of the institution and people 
behind it—and, by inverse ratio of reverse English, you must think more 
of chiropractic, for which the institution is instructing a service. 

Those stations that use direct advertising, personal appeals for money,- 
etc., are the very stations that you tune out and will not listen to. We 
want your good will more than we do the advertising. Good will is the 
best advertisement we could desire. We believe that we have it after 
five years of successful WOC maintainance of the best on the air. 
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QueEsTIon. Are the business conditions in the Far East controlled by 
American or British influence? 

ANSWER. Almost entirely by British. This is true of Japan, China, 
Burma, Malay States, Siam, India and Ceylon. The influence in Korea 
is largely Japanese. The control of Indo-China is almost entirely French, 
this is likewise true of Egypt. American business interests have been very 
slow to enter the Far East. 


QuEsTION. Did you meet any Shriners on your trip ’round the 
world? 

ANSWER. J] ama Shriner. I wore my pin all the time. I at no time 
removed it for any reason whatsoever, regardless of country or condition. 
Many Shriners recognized me, as such, because I wore my pin. Upon 
inquiry I found that they belonged to certain temples. I asked them 
why they did not wear their pins, only to be told that they had been ad- 
vised to remove them, giving various reasons which I did not then nor do 
I now believe justified. 

I found many Masons who wore their Blue Lodge pins, justifying their 
action by stating that Blue Lodge Masonry was universal, which is true. 
However, I did find a large body of Consistory men amongst the Chinese. 
In the Far East you rarely see a Mason wear a pin of any kind. 

In Luxor, I was purchasing some Soudanese knives and swords, when 
the dealer recognized my pin and properly salaamed. Upon inquiry, this 
Arabian, in native costume, told me that he belonged to the Buffalo 
Shrine, was a naturalized American, and was called home to take care of 
his aged mother. Finding himself strapped he opened a store until he 


could make enuf to return. He produced his credentials and passport to 
prove it. 


QuEsTIOoN. Would you please refer to the climate, during your trips. 

Answer. ‘This was done, in a general way, in the beginning of these 
talks. They have been built on the theory that they were connected 
series. ‘This avoids repetition that would eat up much time on the air 
that we can better reserve for other information. 

One kind and thotful neighbor in Codette, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
shows the effect of broadcasting that is worth passing on, even tho it has 
no place in this series of talks as a direct question arising therefrom. 

“We heard the Canadian concert thru your station from WEAF. 
Canadians are slow to letter writing, but such recognition by our power- 
ful neighbor is taken to heart and does more to keep the peace than two 
rows of cannon from coast to coast, set wheel to wheel.” 

We agree that radio is establishing a human bond and breaking the 
visible line into an indivisible union, more than perhaps any other one 
factor. It makes of all people, one people; it draws us closer, out of which 
grows a clearer understanding that, after all, we are all human and should 
be humane to each other. WOC is glad that it could be a party to that 
sort of work. 
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QuEsTion. What are your observations of the military establish- 
ments, as to man power, armaments, etc., in the Far Eastern countries? 

ANSWER. Frankly, the speaker thinks this is a question that is not 
becoming for him to discuss. As much is kept more or less secret, the 
average person does not know nor could he get the information. These 
subjects are for those who are militarily inclined. Oftentimes too many 
lay people interfering in such questions cause more trouble than they do 
good by way of dispensing education from their lay viewpoint. 


QuesTion. I wish you would discuss some of the problems of the 
U. S. as it is today. I would like to have you make a study of law en- 
forcement and give us your findings. 

ANSWER. What man wants man gets. After getting it, it may do him 
harm. To educate him to where he can regulate himself to know mentally 
and physically what he wants, is to have the unit gain control over himself. 
Multiply that unit and you have humanity in the U. S. 

What one man thinks, and because he thinks it, he thinks he ought to 
force upon everybody else who thinks differently. He justifies the forced 
action because he thinks he is right, just, and what he forces is best for 
humanity. He passes legislation; he enforces the law thru police power. 
The unit does not want this particular action; it is forced on him against 
his will—he is of the same opinion still. He proceeds to get in violation of 
law. 

No man was ever made to change his method or process of reasoning 
by legislation or the due process of law. One ounce of education can 
do more to produce prohibition than ten tons of enforced legislation. 

I have never touched liquor. Believe that mankind is better off with- 
out it; but believe that drinking does no harm when done moderately. 
It is the excess of anything that creates the evil of it. An excess of religion 
makes fanatics. 

This country is based on religious and political freedom. It seem- 
ingly is also based on prohibition and medical intolerance. What this 
country seemingly needs is a revival of the Declaration-of-Independence 
spirit for those who believe in intolerance. 


QUESTION. We note that in Egypt you wore your Shrine pin, and 
that it was the custom for most tourist Shriners to take off their pin. 
When I held the rope I was instructed to always wear my pin—but, when 
in Rome, do as the Romans do. Did you? 

ANSWER. I made no distinction about wearing my pin, in Rome. I 
was constantly with one of the high officials of the Order of St. Benedict 
while in Rome. He was too big a man to let that make any distinction. 
And, I was too liberal to let his presence make any difference with me. 

The speaker has found in his extensive travels that if you want to carry 
a chip around on your shoulder, it is very easy to find somebody ready to 
knock it off. You take away just what you bring. Hunt for trouble and 
it is easy to find. 
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Question. We wonder if Dr. Palmer is a church man or is he like 
the big lawyer who went so strong against Bryan. 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker is a God-fearing man and one who believes in 
doing missionary work, at home, seven days in the week. The speaker has 
no objections to people who prefer to do their missionary work across the 
seas. ‘ 

Mr. Bryan was and lawyer Clarence Darrow has been a friend for 
years. I disagree with both of them, yet we were all charitable enuf to 
know that no one could run the universe or control everybody’s thots in it. 


QueEsTIon. I am chairman of the Near East Relief work in this city, 
and before you finish with your lectures hope you will express yourself 
on the worthiness or unworthiness of this work. 

ANSWER. The speaker takes the greatest pleasure in saying to this 
writer that he knows of no work being conducted in the Near or Far East 
any more worthy than this. In one instance alone, 15,000 Armenians 
who were driven out of Armenia by the Turks are being sheltered, homed, 
fed, and taught to be self-supporting. “The men, women, girls, and boys 
are doing furniture work and needlework that is taking care of their im- 
mediate needs. It is a wonderful work. 


Question. Have you found out why the women always wear their 
hats when at services and at other times never wore hats? 

Answer. The Bible says that they should have their heads covered. 
Then, if the Bible says so, why don’t all do so? If some are immune from 
this instruction, why are not allimmune? If women must, why shouldn’t 
men? If men are exempt, why are not women? Why did men formerly 
go bareheaded, and why must they now? Maybe the answer is clear to 
some—lI hope it is. My concept of a God is that, no matter, God will 
not desert any of us, male or female, with or without. 


QueEsTion. You said you would not join a touring party. We are 
two young ladies. Don’t you think it better that we do? 

ANsweER. Yes, I do. Alone and unprotected it would be more judi- 
cious. We, however, wanted to investigate, study, and go places for pur- 
poses of study that more than likely it would be better you not go to, 
especially alone. 


Question. I have heard some state that you are an unbeliever, but 
knowing you are a Mason that would be impossible. 

ANSWER. I know there is a God. I “believe” in the good of any, 
every, and all religions. I do not “believe” in the all completeness of 
any one religion for all people of all nations. I do not ‘‘believe” that 
because I “believe” in a certain thing that I must urge what I “believe” 
upon all others, willy-nilly. I “believe” that every person, race, or 
nation has a right to solve their own problems without interference from 
me. I “believe” that every person, race, or nation eventually works out 
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their own salvation to those interests which best serve their own interests 
and that the law of compensation and the survival of the fittest works 
with them and thru them the same as it does all of us. 

There are many things I am an “unbeliever” in, but there are also 
many other things I “believe” in very strongly, but I manufacture those 
things myself and do not permit anybody-else to do it for me. The 
best interests of myself prompt me to work to the best interests of all 
others; this principle not being original with me nor anybody else. It is 
as old as life and as complete as God. 

Having taken all the Masonic work, both routes, and the Shrine, I 
stand for all that these degrees portray. That clearly proves what I 
“believe” in. 


Question. Did you serve any in a professional way, if so, did the 
natives look upon you as a mystic or one of psychic powers? I imagine 
it would be very easy for you to have exercised a god-like power over the 
natives, if you cared to be an adventurer and plunderer of their latent 
wealth, of which they know not the value in our nation. Is this true? 

ANSWER. ‘This was one subject I would rather not discuss. In all 
our travels, the speaker has tried to make it a point to not let it be known 
who he was or his profession; he did not seek business when on a vacation 
from that sort of thing. If suffering was before us, we did not avoid 
rendering any service we could. In the oriental countries, anything of 
this kind was considered mystical to these simple child-like and faith- 
believing people. Anything that they could not understand was a “god- 
like power.” 

To observe one suffering, to step up to him, a simple twist of the 
wrist, and their pain was gone—from that point I could have been ap- 
pointed a local god. ‘There were times and places where we had to 
actually fight down a growing action of that kind amongst the natives. 


QUESTION. What country do you think is the most pleasant and in- 
teresting to visit? 
ANSWER. America, without any question or hesitation. 


Question. If you were compelled to leave the United States what 
country would you prefer to live in, excepting Europe? 
ANSWER. China. 


QuesTION. Do the guides who take tourists thru the Holy Land 
charge a reasonable price or are they inclined to take advantage of 
tourists ? 

ANSWER. Certain guides are engaged by the year by certain touring 
agencies; these men do not take advantage of anybody. However, in 
practically all these other countries, they always squeeze you for a com- 
mission for everything you buy, because they tell you they got the price 
down; and then go back to the merchant and get a squeeze from him 
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because they held the price up. “They cut the melon two ways. Guides 
not only get their fee but everything they can. 


QuEsTION. What, if any, progress have any of the foreign countries 
made with organized agriculture? 

ANSWER. Outside of America and the more progressive European 
countries, the rest of the world hardly knows that language. Such a 
thing as organized agriculture is foreign to their intelligence. ‘They 
have no county farm bureaus, or granges, or farmers’ institutes of any 
kind; there is no state or national aid to help them. ‘To be fair, how- 
ever, it must be stated that some of these countries maintain a desire and 
a department to serve them if they can get them to take the service; 
however, they accomplish little in bringing about organized agriculture. 


QueEsTion. How much does it cost to make a trip of this kind ? 

AnsweR. There is no direct answer to that question, any more so than 
one could answer how much it costs to live at home. One standard may 
be much cheaper than another. You can live in the finest suite on the 
finest ship and cross the Atlantic at a cost of $5,000 for six days. On the 
same boat, you can cross for $175, and this includes one of the finest 
and fastest boats. The difference is in the luxuries you want and are 
willing to pay for. How quick do you want to get by; how long do you 
want to take; do you want special guide service or to go by yourself? 
These are all items that pile up expense. You can get on the ’round 
the world Dollar Line boats and go ’round the world for about $1200. 
It will take you three months. You stay on the same boat all the way. 
The only places you go to are the ports they touch, and the only time 
you are there is while they are in, which is usually long enuf to unload 
and load freight. It is also true that such a trip does not give you 
much to see or learn. 

I would suggest that the best way to settle that question was to get 
in touch with some reliable tourist agency and tell them about what you 
want, where you want to go, and how long you want to stay, what kind 
of service you want, and then get their figures for it. If the price is then 
too high, you can begin shaving and paring here and there until it comes 
within your reach. When you have the figures down, then figure on 
raising it before you get home, because there are always incidentals to 
buy and places to go that are always extra. 


Question. Did Mrs. Palmer conform to the customs of the country 
she was in by wearing the dress of the local women? 

Answer. She did mot. In some of these countries they only wore 
a gee string; in some others, what she calls a “modesty piece,” which 
was usually silver, about the size of the palm of the hand and hung down 
in front from a gee string. It is peculiar, we go to other countries and 
retain our own dress customs; let any other nationality come here and 
we expect them to conform to ours, and, what is more, they usually do. 
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“When in Rome ” is all right as long as the-ws is Rome, but reverse 
it and we refuse to conform. ‘The practical application of this is that 
we see many Chinese and Japanese in the U. S.—do they wear the Chinese 
skirt dress and the Japanese kimona? Even the women of those coun- 
tries who come here, no matter how difficult it is for them to attempt 
to wear our clothes, after wearing their own thruout their lives, try to 
do so; yet, if an American was to even attempt to wear native clothes 
in a foreign country, he would lose caste and be considered low bred and 
lacking the common sense of the proprieties. 


QueEsTION. We have been wondering, if a person should die in one of 
those foreign countries, what disposition would be made of the body, or 
could it be removed ? 

ANsweER. It could not be removed unless embalmed; it could not be 
embalmed unless a modern undertaker was handy, and, there are none 
such. ‘The probabilities are that you would follow the custom of the 
country unless it happened that you die in a modern seaport town and a 
modern physician was on board a modern ship that carried passengers, and, 
if such happened, he could embalm the body, put it in a coffin and ship it 
home. Naturally, however, much would depend upon what caused death. 
If it was some of the virulent contagious or infectious diseases, then the 
body, even tho embalmed, would more than likely not even be permitted 
to be landed at an American port even tho it arrived there. The ship 
could be compelled to take it out to sea and bury it there as is customary 
with people who die on ship when they are on the high seas and a long 
way from port. Ships that carry tourists are equipped to embalm and 
properly prepare bodies for undertakers, when they are on the seas. 


QUESTION. From your statement last night it would seem that you 
think one religion is just about as good as another; that there is no one 
true religion. Is one as effective for salvation as another? 

ANSWER. All religions are based upon a sincere desire to better 
understand the past, present, and future of that Great All, that Wise 
Universal Intelligence that knows no time, space nor distance. Then 
begins the struggle of the human mind to figure it all out. One figures 
it his way and because he thinks his way is right, he begins to gather 
about him what soon becomes a group mind, which even might become 
a national or governmental mind; as we find that of Italy Catholic. 
Some of these group minds allow but one interpretation to hold forth; 
others, as in a democracy, permit an individual to think any one, or none, 
or take his choice as to believing where he comes from or wants to go to, 
or how. 

But, back in and behind all human effort to solve the Great Unknow- 
able, is a human desire to know, to reach, to attain. I believe it true 
that no one man, or no one group mind, has as yet solved all there is to 
know, nor do they alone hold the sacred pass to Heaven or Hell; that 
there is good in all and bad in every one; that in and behind each is the 
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same one God that all can attain to understand, become acquainted with 
and reach if possible, without going thru any church or system of belief. 
God has not, as I understand it, affliated Himself solely and alone with 
any one creed, sect or schism of belief. God has not joined any one secret 
group mind and to all others held Himself aloof. God knows no one 
selfish desire to convert all the world to any one small group. God is 
too great, too big, too all necessary to spread blessings to one small 
group, to all others refuse. 

As to the open sesame to “salvation” it is but sufficient to say that 
all this is again but the private opinion of a group mind. None have 
returned to tell us the sane and sensible on/y road to travel to get in. 

And as to the “one true religion” they each prove the excuse for their 
existence by the same Christian Holy Bible, if they be Christian; or the 
Koran; or words of wisdom of Confucius or Buddha or other great 
scholars of time—and, beyond that, all go back to the same God, and 
we are all striving for the same thing, all aiming to elevate man spiritually 
above the sordid physical things of selfish and inhuman man. If man 
assumes to reach these goals, what matters it how, just so he does? 


Question. Now, Dr. Palmer, while I always enjoyed your descrip- 
tions of various experiences in foreign lands, J cannot understand why at 
the end of every such description you engage in a great deal of preaching 
—telling your radio audience what in your opinion is elevating and 
noble. Won’t you please tell us in your next broadcast, whether you 
are giving these illuminating descriptive talks just to enlighten your 
listeners, or if you have another motive of spreading propaganda. 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker was in hope that he could give these series 
of talks without being discovered. Now that we have been discovered, 
we suppose the better part of good judgment is to be perfectly frank 
with our listeners and tell just what our “motive” is and explain the 
nature of the “propaganda” so that this listener-in will not longer be 
deceived. 

The enquirer is of a race hounded for centuries. His people have 
no national home. My heart has always gone out to him and his people. 
So unmerciful has been this lashing for centuries that they have been 
forced to bind themselves together for mutual protection. Christ was 
one of the chosen people. One of the “motives” for these talks was to 
try and temper down the unreasonable attitude of people of other races 
and other religions so that they could see in him and in his people those 
attributes which are worthy of him and his people. 

There are many sects, creeds, denominations, and religions on the face 
of this earth. All have a common God, all try to study and know 
better a common God so that all can have a common beginning and 
ending of existence. Christ came to give a better viewpoint; a more 
direct manner of entrance and exit. All men are striving to reach a 
mutual understanding of how to better serve all other men—yet, be- 
twixt and between birth and death many conflicts arise, nations cut the 
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throats of nations; races are set against races, hatred is bred against other 
colors; creeds cause holy wars in the name of their creeds—and, the 
speaker hoped that he could travel, the world over, study the human 
races of many colors and creeds and try to bring back to our people of 
America a greater inspiration of The Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man, including all men, regardless of country, creed, or color 
and thus spread a message of tolerance even from all other nations to 
the nation of which this man is a member. 

There was a “motive” and it was to make other nations respect this 
man more and to hope that this man would respect other men more. 
The “propaganda” was one of brotherly love even to this man who now 
questions the good intentions of the speaker. 

We hope that questioner can and will temper his questioning of mo- 
tives and learn to listen to love when it is spoken. 


QuEsTION. I would like to know where the pyramids you mentioned 
that were in Missouri are located ? 

ANSWER. ‘They are the Kahokia Mounds and are located in the sub- 
urbs of East St. Louis, in Illinois. Up till about a year ago they were 
private property. They have now been purchased by the State of Illinois 
and are to be made into a State park. They are worth a visit and 
study. ——_——- 

Question. Have you a religion and what is your creed? 


ANSWER. THE GOD I KNOW 
The God I know is a God close by, 
Not seated on throne in far off sky 
* * * reflected in trees, 
But is here on this earth, * * * 
In mountains, in flowers, 
* * * in sweet summer breeze. 
In ocean’s grandeur—in plain’s delight, 
In noontide glare and in stilly night, 
In children’s prattle, in manhood’s prime, 
Since the birth of worlds until end of time, 
For the God I know with a thot that’s free 
Is the God of Love, found in you and me. 

This is my Creed— 
To help mankind in word and deed, 
To courage give to those with fears, 
To dry sad eyes now filled with tears. 
To lonely hearts I’d comfort bring, 
I'd teach the universe to sing: 
I’d show that thots are things of power, 
That life is lived from hour to hour, 
I’d share my all with those who need, 
In one word—service is my Creed. 
—Carleton Everett Knox. 
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QueEsTION. In your travels in the old world, what appears to be the 
feeling of the people of the various nations, toward America and Ameri- 
cans? . 

ANSWER. America is regarded as the land of great wealth which will 
sooner or later control commercially everything that every other nation 
wants, hence it is but a question of time until America dominates the 
world, not thru numerical strength, nor thru war, but thru financial 
commerce. ‘The rest of the world clearly understands that America is 
not afraid to go to war if necessary, but they also realize that America 
is opposed to wars as they are destructive to good will between nations. 
The rest of the world further understands that the motive that America 
has in trying to prevent war is to better protect her commercial relations 
between other nations. The general attitude of other nations is to stand 
in fear of America and her wealth for fear some day conditions may come 
to pass that they may need her help. The world position towards the 
U. S. is similar to an individual who approaches a bank for a loan and 
doesn’t know whether he will get it or not. 


QueEsTIONn. I would like to ask you a few certain personal questions. 
I am not a member of the Catholic Church nor any of the so-called 
Protestant churches, neither am I an infidel. JI am one seeking after 
truth based upon a proven scientific premise. Can their tenets be proven 
scientifically ? 

ANSWER. If you mean just what you say, you are doomed for many 
a disappointment. None of the things that can be proven are worth 
while; and nothing worth while can be proven. Honesty, morality, 
thot, justice, righteousness, sincerity, conscientiousness, height, depth, 
heat, cold, good, bad, right, wrong, Monday or Tuesday, the hour of the 
day— in fact nothing, no one thing can be proven, for proof only exists as 
man thinks and thot even cannot be proven. You cannot take Monday 
into a chemical or physical laboratory and prove it. Good and bad cannot 
be dissected, sliced, weighed on scales, nor measured in quart cups. Hon- 
esty cannot be bought by the pound at a store nor delivered in a wagon. 
Justice nor morality cannot be chemically put thru test tubes and your 
equation established. 

If you intend to only establish as “truth” those things you can prove, 
you will continually keep lopping off until you will be forced to be a con- 
firmed intellectual pessimistic infidel or else you will later than sooner 
begin to see the light that proof is of two kinds—logical and physical. 
A quart of water is a physical as well as logical proof. The mind sees 
the quart of water in a quart can. ‘Today is Tuesday—and that is only 
logical proof. ‘That a man is sincere is purely as men judge men, as a 
jury of twelve might pass upon one charged with a crime. Were such 
not necessary, we could dispense with juries, take a man to a laboratory 
and there put him thru physical and chemical tests and find out by 
measuring him what his crime was or whether guilty or not. 
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I accept any and all evidence which is proven to me logically as well 
as scientifically ; I keep both doors open. By letting everything go thru, 
some things worth while stick; and this is the gold that I mentally 
separate from the dross which forms that which is knowledge to me. 

If you stick to your premise, you are doomed for a future of discour- 
agement; that so little in life is worth while and nothing else counts; 
that only spiritually exalted logic counts and everything from the lab- 
oratory is coldly ignored because “‘it is not of God.” The sane, sensible, 
and safe man today is he who paddles along in the middle road properly 
balancing betwixt and between the two, ignoring neither, neither placing 
one above the other, because God made both for both, therefore man can 
ably afford to do likewise. 


QuEsTION. Have you read the story of “The Little Flower”? I 
would like to know how it impressed you. 

ANSWER. Yes, I have “Sceur Therese of Lisieux” (the full title and 
publisher’s address listed under “‘Bibliography”). I enjoyed reading it. 
This book goes to the root of a woman who lived a spiritual life, who 
died and was canonized by the Roman Catholic Church, and to whom 
have been attributed many said-to-be wonderful things. I take no stock 
in her intervention over the laws of God. If certain things are within 
the providence of the law of God, they will happen, no person, present 
or gone, can change them. [I admire most highly the wonderful char- 
acter of the Little Flower. She was one of the rare “saintly” human 
beings. 


QuesTIon. Have you read Pastor Russell’s ‘Millenium Dawn 
Books” ? 

ANSWER. Yes. Ihave themin my library. ‘The author is not afraid 
of new ideas. He wants to look into them. Pastor Russell spoke to 
class ensembles here at our institution during his life time, which is 
further evidence, if needs be, that every man has a right to be heard and 
the listener has a right to properly place a valuation upon what he hears. 
The author knows of no religion that has not been heard from its plat- 
form or over radio WOC. However, neither place will permit prose- 
lyting. To present an exposition of the tenets is one thing; to take 
advantage of the privilege to proselyte is quite another. 


QuesTION. Did you visit the Peace Car at the Invalides, in Paris, 
where the Peace Treaty was signed? 

ANSWER. Yes, we did. In that connection, the Armistice was signed 
on November eleventh, at eleven o'clock in the morning. These are the 
figures of 11 (month), 11 (day), 11 (hour). Suppose we look up 1 
Kings (11th book) the 11th Chapter and the rith verse; and here 
is what we find: ‘‘Wherefore the Lord said unto Solomon, forasmuch 
as this is done of thee, and thou has not kept my covenant, and my statutes, 
which I have commanded thee, I will surely rend the kingdom from 
thee, and will give it to thy servant.” Coincidence? Law? Which? 
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QUESTION. Is it true that the King of Siam has had 3,000 wives? 
ANSWER. No. King Rama VI had but one wife. 


Question. A lady told me that the people who live in these countries 
have very bad teeth. She said there were few dentists and those who 
were there were very insanitary in their work. 

ANSWER. ‘The statements told you are true in the main. ‘The work 
is unsatisfactory, if you judge by our standards here. Our nation is a very 
advanced nation in that kind of work. Those people are so poor that they 
cannot afford the character and quality of work we do here. Many of 
their men come here, study and return, but they must temper their work 
down to the needs of their people. 
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Questions and Answers—India 


QuEsTIon. Where and how do these rulers of India obtain their 
wealth? 

ANsweER. As despotic rulers, with practically a slave condition of 
labor. They can till the soil and produce wealth from the earth. They 
can mine and issue many things which is wealth when sold. They can tax 
the producer of free labor to any reasonable degree and keep as much or as 
little as they desire. They can spend it on public improvements; as much 
or as little as they deem best. 


QUESTION. You spoke of the children of India working to earn their 
livelihood. What sort of work do they do? 

ANSWER. ‘They may be out on the road gathering dung-fuel; or 
gathering sticks for the firewood; or working in the fields alongside the 
men; or sewing silk work for sale; or they might be carving in wood or 
ivory. 


QuESTION. What is the musical instrument or instruments of India? 

Answer. In general, thruout all Eastern countries, there are three 
general types of instruments—drums, flutes, and one-stringed fiddles. All 
of these are of various shapes and designs, are mostly crudely made, and 
give forth more or less of a plaintive series of tones. There is usually 
little of what we call harmony, tempo, or expression in any of their music. 
‘There are few bands, as we regard such an assemblage of instruments. 
A “band” in the Orient is 4 or 5 pieces, and that’s enough, because more 
than that would be a conglomerate noise that they couldn’t harmonize. 


QuEsTION. Where and how do they procure their gold and precious 
stones ? 

Answer. All the Far East has a mass of wealth in the earth; many 
minerals and stones need but digging. Most of the gold has come from 
Africa by way of traveling caravans from the South or from China, Tibet, 
and the Northern countries in the same way. Wealth is a matter of ex- 
changing what one country has for what they want. Stones that have 
great value to us have little value to the native that cannot use them, or 
does not know of their value to other countries. 


QuEsTIon. Did you see the class of men who are able to do the carv- 
ing, in Indian temples, and how are they employed? 

ANSWER. The art of carving in woods and marbles and other precious 
stones is still kept up. ‘These men, when doing work for the temples, do 
it as a work of sacrifice, devoting their entire lives for merely the food 
and clothing they get from it. An entire generation may work all their 
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lives; grandfather, father, and son, on some portion. Son’s sons will con- 
tinue even unto many generations. Many of these temples represent many 
families, many hundreds of years, carrying on. 

Where these carvers are employed in some commercial enterprise, for 
articles for sale, they are paid some small pittance to work from daybreak 
to nightfall, seven days in the week, working harder in one day than 
many work here in a week. 


QuESTION. What becomes of the bones after the vultures are thru 
eating the flesh off the bodies, in the Towers of Silence? 

Answer. Inthe center of the Tower of Silence is a pit, into which all 
the bones are placed. They are then quicklimed, thus keeping any im- 
purities from defiling the earth to which they will later go. 


Question. How did you get along with your food and service in eat- 
ing places, with caste to contend with? 

ANSWER. Just fair. Where Mohammedans would kill fowl or flesh, 
we had some, mostly goat and starved chickens. The eating all thru the 
Far East is anything but what we have been used to at home. Even in 
public places the manner of service is almost that of the boarding house, 
everything comes on in community bowls or dishes. Usually there was 
not enuf of anything, and surely not enuf of that which you decided that 
you thot you could eat. All of our party lost weight going thru these 
countries. In the metropolitan hotels, such as the Grand in Calcutta, 
and the Taj Mahal in Bombay, we got good eats (and plenty). 


QUESTION. One would think that the people would be eaten alive 
with the pest insects. Is this not so? 

ANSweR. You are right, they would be if they felt them. Seemingly, 
some people can get used to anything if they rub elbows with it often enuf 
and long enuf. Some people, even in this country, do not know when 
there are bedbugs in their beds; and when they do, they do nothing to rid 
the bed of them. ‘They have become accustomed to them, just as many 
people do not seem to mind dirty bodies. I actually believe that some 
people would feel uncomfortable if they ever took a bath; and that other 
people could not sleep if the bedbugs did not keep filling up off of them 
all night. To take these natives from their filth and put them in our 
modern homes under our modern conditions would be sufficient to take 
them out of the environment which to them means home and put them 
into an atmosphere to which they are a stranger and which would actually 
kill them off. 

You will recall that we tried to modernize our American Indians, and 
by the time we had them modernized and educated we had them practical- 


ly all killed off. Few animals live long when domesticated from their 
wild habitat. 
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Question. Did you ever meet face to face with the deadly cobra and 
boa constrictors? 

ANSWER. Yes, many times. In Indo-China, Singapore, Malay 
States, Siam, and India they were plentiful. 

In the Batu Caves, out of Kualau Lumpur, they were so thick that 
the very air reeked with their hisses and venom when disturbed; yet 
the holy men live here seemingly immune. In some places snake farms 
have been organized, especially of the venomous snakes such as the kait, 
cobra, etc., and at regular intervals the venom is taken from them and 
made into an anti-venom vaccine which is given to the natives if they 
are bitten. We saw one native at Singapore bitten by a cobra, and out- 
side of sucking out the venom and spitting it out and applying a mad 
stone which he tied on with a rag, nothing more was done. 


QuEsTION. To any of the Hindu women ever leave the country? 

Answer. It is doubtful if any of the lower caste women ever leave 
their country. They are so destitute that they wouldn’t have the where- 
withal to take them. A few of the higher caste, or Brahman, women are 
brought to this country by missionaries or by their husbands on tour. 
The type of Brahman Hindu seen in this country is usually of the very 
few higher types that do credit to their religion and country, as well as 
race. 


QueEsTION. How are the enormous amounts of valuables in the 
foreign countries protected from the clever criminals of this country? 

ANSWER. ‘The potentates or rulers who possess this wealth also main- 
tain a standing army of police or soldiers, not only to protect their place 
and grounds, but also their stables and harems, as well as their wealth. 
The Maharajah of Udaipur has his strong rooms, in his palace, which 
are guarded constantly by a small army of men. 


QuEsTION. Do you think it is our duty, as Christians, to send money 
to India when other nations are clamoring to know our God? 
* ANSWER. Morally, it is our duty to help our fellow man wherever 
our fellow man needs that help. India does. 

Practically, it is our duty to help our fellow man wherever our fellow 
man is willing to accept of that help we offer him. India is not willing 
and does not want our religious invasion. 


Question. As Christians it is our duty to teach the Hindu our in- 
terpretations of the Christ, the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, providing he desires it; but when India can prove to us that 
Christ was in India studying in the Jain temples during those few years 
that he was supposed to be off in the wilderness (and India was then a 
wilderness of Palestine), then how can we teach them, when they taught 
Christ and Christ is but a student of their religions? 
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ANSWER. I know of no nation which is “clamoring to know our 
God” except our own. None of these Eastern, Near Eastern or Far 
Eastern nations are begging us to send our missionaries to them. We 
take it upon ourselves to feel that we should force ourselves upon them. 
Those people have a god or gods of their own which, to them, is all 
sufficient to meet their needs. 

Our duty, ‘“‘as Christians,” is to render service wherever that service 
can be practically spent with the maximum of economy with the mini- 
mum of waste; with the maximum of work accomplished with the mini- 
mum of labor, and it has always seemed to me that this can best be done 
here at home. ; 

My investigations prove that the missionary money collected in this 
country comes in in dribbles for the most part, and then it costs huge 
chunks of it to get it over there to be used for the purpose for which 
it was collected, and by the actual time it is spent on the permanent con- 
version of the native to our belief, the most of everything collected in 
this country has been spent on just a few individuals. In other words, 
if it costs ninety cents of every dollar received to permanently convert a 
few “heathens,” does the cost justify the expenditure especially when 
that same money here could, for the most part attain its objective here 
by reversing the figures. If it costs ten cents to spend ninety cents here, 
to help those who are already converted to Christianity, would that not 
be better? If that is true, I would say, spend it here. 

However, all this is a matter of judgment of how the people who 
give want it spent. It is not for me to say. When a direct question 
is asked, I shall take the liberty to express my personal opinion based 
upon my observations of the effect of the money that finally gets there and 
what good it does or does not do. 


QuESTION. What is the system of laws in India and do the people ob- 
serve them? 

ANSWER. The system of governmental laws of India are those which 
England practically sees fit to make and enforce; India usually acqui- 
escing thru its local rulers. 

The local system of laws are made thru provincial rulers who are, for 
the most part in the position of rulers to slaves, doing those things their 
oriental minds have taught them must be done brutally to accomplish 
the objective, enforcing rules in such ways as subject the slaves to fear 
against open rebellion. 

The principal system of legislation is that of how to tax the people to 
hold them down, keeping them from getting anything ahead and pre- 
venting them from having anything to start a rebellion with; and yet 
give them just enuf to live on without starvation so they can keep on 
producing for the rulers, 


Question. Are the people patriotic and loyal to their Governments? 
ANSWER. ‘The native knows no better. It has been his lot for genera- 
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tions. He knows no loyalty to anything or anybody, for thinking is not 
within his realm; it never has been, is not now. 

India, generally, rebels and chafes under the yoke of England, and 
wants to get from under. There is little loyalty, from the mass to 
England. ‘They do not know loyalty in the sense that we do here to 
our country. 


QuESTION. Do the people of India murder, rob, and steal as they do 
in our own country? 

Answer. Ask a duck if it will take to water—they are just naturally 
thieves. But to them, thievery is not stealing as we regard it; they merely 
take from one who has, and give to themselves, who have not. Some- 
times it is necessary to use force. Force to them is the knife, which they 
are adepts in using. 

‘They earn a rupee or two a day. ‘They see an American come in with 
500-rupee notes. They look at his fine clothes and compare them to their 
rags. “They see no evil in taking what they need from the rich American, 
to whom it is nothing; but, that is the philosophy that is found in most 
all people. ‘The method may be different, but the reasoning is almost the 
same. It might be selling real estate under water, or gambling on the 
market; the desire to get something for nothing, to get rich without 
effort, or labor, or study, is common to all people. 

The most of all humanity, of every country, is looking for the feather- 
bed route to success. “They are desirous of the short-cut, quick way to 
get rich by getting everything and giving nothing. No man has yet found 
that route. All keep searching for it. No one person’s experience acts 
as a guide for another, even tho every successful man tells him to take the 
hard way thru and even tho every failure failed trying to give nothing 
and take everything. 

Stealing is a question of interpretation. Any man who does not give 
value received for money received, is a thief of service. 

We have as many or more of that kind in America than India has; 
because over here they are educated; over there they are ignorant, as 
commonly understood. 

There are more college graduates in our prisons than any other class 
of mental types. 


Question. You spoke of the East Indian not killing anything; sup- 
posing a tourist or visitor should kill any of these, would he be punished ? 

ANSWER. ‘They would look upon him as a religious heathen; and 
rightly so, because if we but knew that in the soul of that animal was the 
soul of some ancestor gone before, we would not have killed it and 
offended that ancestor. ‘They would not physically punish us, but they 
would mentally cast their scorn upon our religious ignorance of the proper 
place of that animal in our religion. 
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QuEsTION. Would the native eat the animal if some outsider killed it 
for him? 

ANSWER. Yes, when the animal is dead, the soul has left. Eating the 
flesh, once dead, creates no offense to the flesh. The offense was com- 


mitted when the soul was offended by driving it or forcing it out of that 
body. 


QUuESsTION. Do the people eat the goats after they kill them, in these 
temples? 

ANSWER. Yes. ‘The beggars, around most of these temples by scores, 
eat them. And beggars abound in India by the thousands. 


Question. Do they eat forty goats a day? 
ANSWER. ‘There are enuf beggars hanging around the average temple 
to eat many times that many goats. 


QuEsTIon. Do they kill children to get the blood to throw at the 
gods they worship? 

ANSWER. Not now. They used to. In some of the remote parts of 
India, where police power has not intervened, human sacrifice is still in- 


dulged. 


QuEsTION. Do they ever wash their god off after throwing the blood 
upon it? 

ANSWER. It does not look as tho it was ever washed off; the blood, 
grease, or soap is often many inches thick. It is thrown on until it falls 
off by sheer gravity, after which it lays around on the floor and spoils 
as all such will in time. 


QUESTION. How long does the native of India live; the average life? 

ANsweER. Little mental activity; much physical activity; with little 
food to sustain, and the body wears out in early youth. I do not know 
what statistics might prove, but children of ten and fifteen have the hag- 
gard, wrinkled face of old men and women. Rarely do they smile, play 
games, or take any exercise because they are laborers and spend what 
force they have in trying to keep body and mind together. 


QuEsTIon. How did the natives 300 years ago produce such massive 
buildings with so much grandeur and art? 

Answer. In those days, as now, were men who were architects. In 
those days, as now, they had laborers who worked. 

In those days, as now, there were men who wanted structures built, as 
well as laborers to build them. The Taj Mahal is very largely Persian 
architecture; the architects were gathered from all the world. ‘The 
laborers were slaves. ‘Time was the third great element. 
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Question. How do you account for the fact that the race does not 
die out from the custom of intermarrying? Or does the custom of cross- 
ing from male to female descendants make a difference in this? 

ANSWER. Races die out when the group is small and the crossbreeding 
confined to the same stock. The population is so large, in India, that 
there is very little difficulty encountered in the crossbreeding because 
there is always a new infusion of new stock. It is noticeable that the 
general race is of low stock because it is a national condition that effects 
almost all of the race. There has been so much inbreeding amongst 
these races that the quality of all the common stock is low. Millions 
don’t know their parentage, or the stock from which they come. 


QUESTION. From what you say, it would be better to let the people 
of India starve themselves and rid the world of such a lot of lunatics; 
the sooner the better. 

Answer. I would hardly call that a Christian-like spirit to manifest. 
They would not say that about us. If there is something any of us can 
do, it behooves us to do it. If we try to do it, repeatedly, and find that 
we fail, time and again, we can but stand back and still feel sorry that 
there isn’t something we should do but can’t. 

I feel sorry for India. I wish I could feed them. I would do every- 
thing possible to sustain life in them—but there is nothing I could do 
which would do anything. I realize that more today than ever before. 


Question. Will you please tell us what the natives live on in 
India? As all animal and vegetable life might carry the soul of some 
ancestor, they cannot eat it. 

Answer. All animal life comes within this rule; some vegetables do. 
What doesn’t can be eaten. The natives of India do not “live,” thev 
exist, mentally and physically. ‘They are born, live a while, and die. 
They know not why. Neither do I. 

The actual eating is very much constricted as to things that cannot 
be eaten. It is hard traveling on a foreigner, altho the most of the 
eating places keep 2 Mohammedan around and to him falls the job of 
doing all the killing. 


Question. ‘The Hindu Indias are under British rule and it often 
comes to the writer’s mind, why does the British Government permit 
and tolerate such heathenly and ignorant practices as you have stated 
thru your lectures over the air—viz.; of widows burning their own bodies 
over the bier of their husbands, or throwing themselves under the wagons 
of the gods, crushing out their lives in order to eliminate the necessity 
of their going thru numerous heavens before entering the one desired? 

Answer. They look at us and raise the same question. We look 
at the Mohammedan and raise the same question. The Mohammedan 
looks at the Confucianist and asks the same question. //”ho is right? 
We are, of course. So are they. 
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What man thinks, that he does. "What he does, is what is right. 

The British Government has passed laws to prevent much of this 
self-sacrifice; but, so long as the caste system exists and the widow be- 
comes an entire outcast from society and must make her living on the 
street, she has no desire to live, especially after she has been taught by 
Christians that such is wrong. The Christians teach her such use of 
her body is a sin, yet the condition goes on existing, so she is a victim 
of a crossbreeding of thots of conditions and evils. Her Hindu religion 
makes her the victim of the caste system. Her Christian religion makes 
her a victim of the commission of a sin against morals. 

What they think, is what they do. What they do is now a cross- 
breed of wrongs—with no solution of the problem. 


QuEsTIon. I have always wondered, if we cannot teach the Hindu 
what Christ is, will the population of insects, serpents, animals, and 
heathens monopolize their surroundings ? 

ANSWER. If you change the viewpoint of the Hindu to the view- 
point of Christ, he will see no wrong in killing insects, etc., and the 
number of them will reduce as it has with us. 


Question. If the Hindu dislikes or, in fact, refuses to kill beasts, 
reptiles, fowls, etc., how are they when it comes to taking human life? 
In other words, are there murders in India? 

ANSWER. Being human beings, living under stressed conditions for 
existence, they too have their tempers and distempers and lose them- 
selves and forget their religion the same as some Americans do, hence 
murders exist. However, human lives, over there, do not have the 
same valuation as we place upon them. Men and women are in many 
instances as slaves to their masters, for him to take or keep as he sees 
fit. The existence of this feudal system places a cheap value on any 
human life. 


Question. Will you tell us, do they have public schools in India, 
and what kind. Are there any churches or not? 

Answer. The British Government has endeavored to establish a 
school system. It is not developed. Children, in the main, are com- 
pelled to work for a living. Going to school is a voluntary act more or 
less, and is not compulsory. 

Church schools of many kinds exist, especially with the missionaries; 
and, where education is the dominant key, they have accomplished some 
good. But where the school exists as an excuse to convert them from 
their religion to ours, they have failed to make permanent conversions 
or leave any permanent imprint upon the lives of the natives of India. 


QuegsTION. You spoke about a trip thru the Palace of the Maharajah 
of Udaipur, and in this description you stated that the furniture was 
made of crystal. The question has arisen as to just what you mean 
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by “crystal.” In this country crystal is considered a glass, but, as I 
understand it, there is a mineral called crystal that is taken from the 
earth in certain parts of the world. 

ANSWER. The crystal balls which the average East Indian “reads 
thru” in our theatre, is a very clear glass and cost about $5 or less. Gen- 
uine crystal is a mineral and is, so far as I know, found in the mountains 
of Japan. Perfect crystal of large size is very difficult to get in a flaw- 
less state. ‘The speaker has a crystal ball that was collected for, and 
was to have been presented to, the Mikado of Japan because of its size 
and perfect spherical shape and clarity, as it is without a flaw. It is 3% 
inches in diameter. Following a series of talks, in Japan, the collector 
agreed to let the speaker have it. Its marketable value is $2,000. 


Question. Isn’t it the customs of the people, and not the oriental 
religions themselves, that cause such terrible things to be done? In other 
words, aren’t the teachings of the founders actually comparable to those 
of Christ, and the people simply misinterpret them? 

ANSWER. ‘The teachings of Buddha, Confucius, Lao-tse, Mohammet, 
as well as our own Christ, are good enuf for any man, set of men, or race 
of humanity. That people have constantly perverted them is no fault 
of the founder or the inherent merit in him or his teachings. All re- 
ligions are, today, more or less distantly removed from the originals and 
the original teachings. 


QuEsTION. What is the present attitude of the East Indian and 
Chinese to our products? 

ANSWER. Very good, if we would just go after it and get it and be 
able to swing a credit method to carry them. 


QueEsTION. Are there any roads in India to speak of, transcontinental 
or otherwise ? 

ANSWER. There are a certain few main roads which are unusually 
good, considering it is India. Motors make good speed, especially on 
the main transcontinental roads between Calcutta and Bombay; and be- 
tween Bombay and Madras on the South. The off-the-main roads are 
poor, rough, and rutty; made so by bullocks carts. In making such 
trips you go thru some jungles for which you should carry proper pro- 
tection for person and property against natives as well as wild animals. 


QUESTION. One correspondent suggests that Christianity is intended 
for all the world and all its people, and that this includes India as well 
as our own. 

ANswer. ‘This correspondent is right—“Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” But when thy neighbor has a religion of his own that teaches 
him to love us as well as himself, and is doing a better job at it than 
we are when we go over there, do you think we are doing a very good 
job of it when we go there and fail? 
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QUESTION. Would you advise the people of this country to turn these 
Indian children adrift and close these homes and schools? 

ANSWER. I certainly would not. Neither would I advise these same 
teachers to forget that we have many thousands of children who are adrift 
in this country that are being forgotten as well. It rather appears to the 
speaker that when we have done a good job and finished it here, then is 
time enuf for us to seek fields afar. 


QuEsTION. Do the women of the harem raise children, and what be- 
comes of them? the one of the 500 wives, for example. 

ANSWER. When any man assumes to have 500 wives, he must assume 
to carry the responsibility that goes with them. ‘These people do not know 
eugenics, birth control, or race suicide, hence children are common. He 
raises them and marries them off at an early age. 


QuEsTIon. How much per day did you pay your two Indian bearers? 

Answer. About that which would be equivalent to $1 per day, our 
money. ‘Their homes being in Calcutta, when they left us at Colombo 
we paid their fare back to their homes also. 


Question. Do you consider giving to missions in all foreign countries 
a waste of money? 

ANSWER. Any person who gives, to any cause, with a willing heart, 
has gained for himself a bigger desire to be of service to his fellow men. 
The actual giving has done you some good. 

But, in your giving, has it done the other fellow, for whom it is in- 
tended, any good? ‘That depends upon the manner of its being spent. 
If it is spent to introduce reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic, then it does good, 
providing too much is not spent here to get it there. If it is spent to con- 
vert a Buddhist to our Christ, then the good done does not justify the 
expenditure. 

Considering the cost of collection, the cost of education of our mis- 
sionaries, the cost of transportation, the cost of building schools, hospitals, 
homes, etc., over there and set all this up against the little value received 
in the form of permanent conversions from.their religions to ours; from 
their good book to our Bible; I would say that it was a tremendous waste 
of good money for which a much greater value could be had in this coun- 
try, if spent on home missionaries where all this top-heavy overhead could 
be reduced. I look at this as a business man would, I cannot see it as 
missionaries do. 


Question. I wonder what would be the result or penalty to the 
person if they were to touch one of the “untouchables,” would they think 
they were forever ruined ? 

ANSWER. Answering this question, I would like to quote a certain 
instance from the book “The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ,” by Nicolas 
Notovitch, published by R. G. Fenno & Co., New York City. 
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I went to a bazaar and tried to buy there a glass of warm milk from a Hindu, 
who was sitting crouched before a large cauldron full of boiling milk. How 
great was my surprise when he proposed to me that I should take away the whole 
cauldron with its contents, assuring me that I had polluted the milk it contained. 
“T only want a glass of milk and not a kettle of it,” I said to him. 

“According to our laws,” the merchant said, “if any one not belonging to our 
caste has fixed his eyes for a long time upon one of our cooking utensils, we have 
to wash that article thoroly and throw away the food it contains. You have 
polluted my milk and no one will drink any more of it, for not only were you not 
contented with fixing your eyes upon it, but you have even pointed to it with 
your finger.” 


QueEsTIon. What do the lower castes do for a living? 
ANSWER. The best answer is given in one word; exist. 


QuEsTION. Do they have any labor unions in India? 

ANSWER. Yes, approximately 8,000 of them, for each caste is the 
worst union I have ever met. 

There are no trade unions as we understand them. 


QuEsTIon. What kind of buildings do they live in? 
ANSWER. From palaces down to mud and grass huts, the majority 
living in the latter types. 


QuEsTION. Was the man who deposed the builder of the Taj Mahal, 
the son of the woman for whom the memorial was erected ? 

ANSWER. He was the son of a woman of the harem, which woman no 
place in the writings does it disclose. Mumtaj Mahal was the “elect one 
of the palace,” but one of the many women of Shah Jahan’s harem. It 
might have been Mumtaj. He did not depose his father because of his 
love for this woman, who might have been his mother, but because of the 
obvious extravagance in bankrupting the nation, which he considered an 
economical waste. 


QueEsTion. Is the temple of the Taj Mahal divided into rooms and 
was there any furniture in them? Ifso, what kind? 

ANSWER. ‘The Taj Mahal is a mausoleum, a tomb for the dead body 
of Taj Mahal. It has a main floor rotunda that runs to the roof, and 
four rooms, one off of each corner, which were originally used by the 
Mohammedan priests. There is no furniture in any of them. ‘The base- 
ment is one room and in the center is the actual tomb of Taj Mahal, not- 
withstanding there is a supposed duplicate of it above on the main floor 
in the center. In the basement, alongside of the body of Taj Mahal, lies 
the body, off center and to her left, of her master, Shah Jahan. 

In the original days there was a tunnel which extended from the Taj 
Mahal to his palace, about a mile distant. This has since fallen into 
disuse and I believe closed in by the decayed walls. 

The speaker has some duplicates of the marble inlay work as found 
everywhere in the Taj Mahal, even to a duplicate of the plate directly 
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over the head of Taj Mahal, which has 8,000 pieces of semi-precious 
stones. To those who visit our institution, it will be found embedded in 
the massive doors leading to our “Little Bit o’ Heaven.” 


QuEsTION. Do the widows all become outcast widows on the death of 
the master, or are they passed on to his successor as part of the estate prop- 
erty? 

Answer. They become widows and do become outcasts of all society. 
They become pariahs, the lowest types. In the event of rulers, they can 
be passed on down as the property of the successive ruler, providing he 
wants to assume the financial burden. 


QueEsTIon. Do women, in India, have rights before the law, as men 
do? 
’ ANSWER. No. Women are as so much chattel property. 


QuEsTIon. Why do the officials allow close relatives to marry and 
intermarry? 

ANSWER. Because those very officials, native ones, do the same thing 
and think it proper. The British officials object to it and try to prevent 
it, and find it practically impossible to do anything. They are helpless. 


Question. Is a widow in India designated by certain marks on the 
body or face? 

Answer. She carries her caste mark always. The widow carries no 
extra or special mark to indicate her widowhood. 


QuEsTion. Do they have frequent epidemics in India? 
Answer. Yes. Just about as frequent as in China; which means 
practically all the time. 


Question. Would the Government allow anyone to slaughter the 
animals that are running at large and sell the meat to the natives? 

ANsSweER. The British Government has no objection to the killing 
of animals for meat purposes. 

The Indian Government is composed of Hindus and their religion 
would prevent them from sanctioning such. No Hindu would kill ani- 
mals ‘‘running at large,” neither would he eat it if killed by a Hindu of 
another caste. “The meat can be eaten, providing it is killed by some 
other than a Hindu. 

The animals that are ‘‘running at large” are, for the most part, sacred 
cows, and would not be touched by a Hindu. 


QuesTION. Is there a desire on the part of the people to get into a 
caste higher than the one in which they were born? 
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ANnsweER. No; they are a forlorn, resigned people. They have faced 
the inevitable of caste so long that nobody has any desires other than to 
do and continue doing just what their ancestors have done before them 
for thousands of years. Now and then an individual stands out who 
desires to rise above his environment, only to find the mobs crowding him 
back, refusing to let him get above his birth. It is a hopeless job no 
matter how hopeful the individual was. Society prevents what the indi- 
vidual wants to do. 


QuEsTION. Are there any children born in India out of wedlock? 

Answer. That entirely depends upon what you mean by wedlock. 
If you mean, are there any children illegally born, that would be quite 
another issue. 

In America a man must secure a license to marry a woman. He must 
not have any other married wife living before he can marry another. 
Securing the license, he goes to some properly ordained minister, who goes 
thru the usual ritual, and then the papers must be properly signed by the 
bride and bridegroom, minister, and two witnesses, after which the 
proper papers are filed in the county court as a matter of record. 

In India a man desires a woman. The desire is sufficient unto the 
union and all acts which occur subsequently are legal in the eyes of the 
law, for that isthe law. He can desire as many women as he can support 
and all the children born under this condition are legal. What do you 
mean “wedlock”? ‘You see you cannot place the same construction upon 
it there as we do here. We draw rigid lines here; there they are lax 
and loose, by comparison. 


QuesTIon. At what ages do the male and female in India attain 
their majority? 

ANSWER. ‘The males at about twelve and the female at about thirteen 
to sixteen. In many instances even younger is quite common. In one 
instance the author met with one girl of twelve carrying her own baby 
on her back. 


QUESTION. Is it necessary to have a license to marry in India? 

ANSWER. Among Christians it is the proper thing. Among rulers 
they make their own license and licenses, and dispose of them with the 
same free and easy will. 


Question. What is the calling or occupation of those in the highest 
caste ? 

ANSWER. According to tradition, they were the Brahmans, or priests. 
However, that has not always held good; many of them are India’s 
highest types of business men today. 


Question. What is the occupation of those in the lowest caste ? 
ANSWER. Pariahs; women of the street, amongst the females, and 
beggars of the filthiest types, amongst the males. 
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QuEsTION. If the caste system in India is ever destroyed, who will 
be the people who destroy it, and what will be the methods successfully 
used ? 

ANSWER. Unto every people and every nation comes those methods 
most useful to that people for that nation. The caste system is, and has 
been; and while you and I think it wrong, they have thot it right or it 
wouldn’t have existed. The speaker cannot tell who will destroy it and 
questions whether it should be destroyed, even tho he does not agree with 
it as being as sane and sensible a method as we possess. We live here and 
think in terms of our America. If we lived there, and were of their 
stock, undoubtedly we would think in terms of India. America would 
resent the invasion of India to try and convert us to their way of thinking. 
It could not be done, because America has a type of reasoning quite char- 
acteristic of its own needs. Just so does India resent the invasion of 
conditions fit for America as being unfit for India. ‘The speaker has no 
conception of what the methods will be if ever changed. Unless the 
countries fundamentally change, all else that follows in its wake cannot. 
Our American Indian was fitted for his manner of living. We entered 
and changed all; then we tried to change him to meet our concepts. We 
did change him, by killing him off. The good Indian is a dead one. 


QuestTIoNn. Ina recent talk you said that the native Hindu wore all 
her wealth on her body in the form of gold and silver ornaments and 
precious stones. When a native dies and is burned or placed in the 
Tower of Silence, what becomes of her wealth? 

ANSWER. This wealth is only found on the bodies of the women. 
As the women belong to the men, what they possess at death is auto- 
matically his. We rather think that he probably passes it on to some of 
the rest of his wives or harem. 


Question. Is syphilis a common disease among the Hindu women. 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker does not know. We can conceive of no reason 
why it should not be. It is common in Japan,. with a cleaner type of 
people than these. Conditions of living are infinitely worse in India 
than in Japan; therefore, it would be reasonable to believe that it would 
be worse, altho little seems known about it in public where any figures 
can be secured. 


QuESTION. Do the people of India use the milk from the Sacred 
Cows? 

Answer. In all our time in India, we did not see a single Hindu 
milking a cow. Milk, except canned milk, was unknown. ‘There was 
no fresh milk anywhere, neither could it be secured. 


Question. How do they dispose of the dead bodies of the Sacred 
animals? 
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ANSWER. It is not the actual dead body that is sacred, so much as the 
soul which lives in that body. Once the soul is gone, that which was 
sacred has gone; and the body is no more than so much dirt. They leave 


it lay where it dies, or haul it away somewhere where the vultures can 
eat it. : 


QueEsTION. Do the common people of India marry as we do, and do 
they have more than one wife? 

ANSWER. ‘The common people marry if they can afford to; they can 
have more than one wife if they can afford to. 


QueEsTION. I have heard different kinds of missionaries casteing also, 
instead of helping the unenlightened on toward God. Does this contrast 
of methods confuse the people over there? 

ANSWER. ‘The very fact of asking that question shows that it has 
arisen in our minds. With one Hindu religion in all of India, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that when we enter with our many clans that it does not 
tend to clarify it much for him. 


QuEsTIon. Also taking into consideration the difficulties which beset 
tem, do you consider the British have done all in their power to help 
India? 

Answer. I do. They have tried every possible method to be of 
service. No other nation could do more. The British Government is 
helpless to break down the caste system. Ghandi has failed, and he is their 
leader. I feel that great credit is due the British Government for holding 
on under the seemingly helpless conditions. 


QUESTION. Do the common people of India own any land? 
ANSWER. Very few. It would be a poor place for a high-pressure, 
Florida real-estate salesman to go. 


QUESTION. Do they use any horses for their farm work? 
ANSWER. Rarely. Human flesh is cheaper. 


QUESTION. Do they have any fences for their stock? 
ANSWER. ‘They have no stock; and what is, runs at large. It is per- 
fectly safe, for nobody will kill it or disturb it. 


QuEsTION. Do all the people of India live in separate families; each 
family having a house or home of their own, or do they stop wherever they 
happen to be? 

ANSWER. For the most part, they live like animals. There is some 
sort of an attempt to segregate families, but why should they? ‘There is 
no decency amongst the most of them. Privacy means nothing. ‘Their 
mud huts are the crudest productions. 
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Question. Do you not think that the precepts of Christianity, if ac- 
cepted by the Hindus, would have a considerable leveling effect, so that 
the degrees of wretchedness and wealth would not be so prevalent? 

ANSWER. I most certainly do agree. If Christianity, of the type we 
find in America, was prevalent and in common use in India, as it is here, 
they would be just like we are here. America is a Christian nation, and 
India could be if we could duplicate there what we have here; but, can 
it be said that America has been Christianized? It appears to me that 


there is much room for improvement right here at home—yet, for a long 
time. 


Question. Are divorces very common in India? 

ANSWER. As common as can be. The husband says a word or two, 
and that wife is gone. Getting a divorce is about the easiest thing he does. 
We are all too prone to think of the difficulties of a divorce there much 


as we think of it here; that cause must be established. His causes are his 
whims or caprices. 


QuEsTION. Do the women have the same privilege as the men in 
having more than one husband? 


ANSWER. No. The woman has but one husband. 


Question. Do they use many automobiles in India, and if so, do they 
have any traffic rules such as we have? 

ANSWER. Comparatively, the total population of India have very few 
automobiles. The ratio is much higher in the cities than rurally. They 
do have traffic rules in cities like Calcutta and Bombay, but not such as 
we have here. ‘There they must keep the automobiles from running over 
the sacred cows, if they take a notion to lie down in the road somewhere. 


Question. Is it not true that there are Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
and other religious faiths having members who are just as well educated, 
sincere, and as intelligent as Christians? 

Answer. I think so. Some of those I met were. However, I can see 


where many in this country might not think so, because they had another 
angle of vision on the eternal question. 


Question. What is the infant mortality in India? 


Answer. Very high. The father and mother love of any people is 
the same. It is hard to distinguish any difference. 


Question. What is the morality, as we know it, in India? 
ANSWER. Very low. 


Question. If those people who, in spite of their age as a race, are 
still so, shall I say, aboriginal, so inferior, so cruel, so strangled and 
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crushed by fanaticism, so ignorant, were free of the restraining super- 
vision of the whites, would not they degenerate still more? 

ANSWER. Sanger tells us, in his “History of Prostitution,” that the 
highest morality that he found in his studies of natives the world over, 
was where the tribes regulated themselves without interference; that as 
soon as other influences entered, they went from bad to worse. 

Tribes seem to differ in this respect. Lama Buddhism is the most ob- 
scene of all religions, except some divisions of the Hindus. Other tribes, 
by the law of survival, purify themselves in their regeneration. 


QUESTION. Do the people of India steal from their own castes, or 
from other castes? 

ANSWER. When aman wants to steal he usually is not very particular 
from whom he steals, except in that he naturally goes to those people who 
have what he wants. In India this would more than likely be the lower 
castes stealing from the higher castes. 


QUESTION. Did you find mission work the same in other countries 
as in India? 

ANSWER. Yes. The underlying conditions of the natives of all 
countries; the underlying desire upon the part of our Christians in this 
country; the needs of those people and what our people are trying to 


supply, in the way they are trying to do it, remains the same thruout 
the Far East. 


QUESTION. Is the caste system in India a result of Mohammedanism 
or is it a natural instinct of the Indians to segregate themselves into 
castes? 

ANSWER. One does not need go very far into the human heart, re- 
gardless of where you look, to understand that the caste system is not a 
condition only to be found in India. Every nation, state, county, and 
city has its “Four Hundred.” Class distinction seems to want to be in 
certain types by way of distinction from other types. It may be a caste 
of education; or perhaps it’s political caste, or it might even be social, 
and perhaps, most bitter of all, financial caste. The “better people” 
always want to segregate themselves from the “lower classes.” In the 
eyes of God, a human being is a human being, and Christ knew this 
and tried to tell us so. Some try to humble themselves, put on the 
spirit of humility, and not feel themselves better than another irrespective 
of finances, social rating or what not. India has a “caste system” of 
one kind; we in America have another. So, what difference does it 
make where we look for it? 


QUEsTION. J am blind. Some years ago [ heard read the story of 
“The Voice Over the Wire,” by Bell. There was practiced a certain 
method of killing by causing pressure on the heart and the victim would 
immediately die. I forgot the Indian name, but in English J think it 
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would be called the “Death Blow of India.” Is there anything like that 
or was it only imagined in the story? 

Answer. _ I have never heard of it. It does not sound practical, even 
to the impractical East Indian. I think all you heard was fiction and 
should be considered as such. 


Question. You say you will do your missionary work at home; 
what you have seen convinces you that what efforts have been put forth 
are useless. ‘This raises the question, what methods would you use to 
educate and Christianize darkest India, also to break up the caste 
system ; or is it useless to try? With God all things are possible. 

ANSWER. ‘The best method to Christianize darkest India is to so 
thoroly Christianize America that we will stand forth as a shining ex- 
ample of what Christianity is here. But, when they point back to us 
and show us what we are, as Christians in a Christian nation, and 
tell us that we are little better than they, it hardly behooves us to try 
and convince them that we bring them something better. It will take 
all of us, all our lifetimes, to make America a Christian nation such 
as would be befitting Christ should He return here and give us the once- 
over. Weare far from being the Christians He would have us be. 

You say “With God all things are possible,”’ but I would not say that 
God has totally neglected those poor people of India. I think He is at 
work with them now, always has been and always will be. God is 
universal; creed is sectarian. You and [ must learn to draw distinc- 
tions between the one Universal God over All, and the Christian sect 
here and the Hindu sect there. God is superhuman and religions are 
man’s. What this world needs is God less man-like and man more God- 
like. I don’t discredit creed, but I think too many make it the all- 
dominating issue, thinking that God only works thru his particular 
creed, forgetting that God knows zo creed and works thru all men in 
spite of every creed. ‘‘With God all things are possible” is right, but 
with man nothing seems possible unless it comes by, with, and thru a 
creed. 


QUESTION. Why are those people so filthy, so ignorant, and enjoy 
none of the better things of life? It seems as though these old countries 
should be far in advance of our country. 

Answer. Life is either simple or complex. Some people feel that 
the simple life is the contented one; others must have the complexed, or 
they are not even living. One person sits in his home strengthening 
his mind and character; another is on the great white way, ruining their 
thirst and depraving their bodies—and they call that life. What “the 
better things of life’ are has always been subject to construction. We 
in America are fearfully divided on what constitutes an interpretation— 
it takes all kinds of people to make America. ‘There they are enjoying 
their method. What we do not know does not hurt us. Those ‘old 
countries” have a standard of thinking, eating, drinking, and living; 
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we have quite another. The solution, to many of us, seems to be to go 
over there and dissatisfy them with what they have because we think 
we have something better here that they should have there; so we 
transplant it and dissatisfy them with what they have. We call this 
“doing foreign missionary work.” Some people call it meddling in 
other nations’ affairs. Some of the grandest characters I have ever 
known are simple-minded, -acting, and -living people here or in other 
countries. ‘So, what’s the answer, to life? 


QuesTION. In my “Century Book of Facts,” it states that the labor 
cost of the Taj Mahal was over $20,000,000 and that the labor cost 
nothing. Was it the same man every day for twenty years, or 20,000 
ae. during the period of twenty years. Why did they not receive any 
pay? 

ANSWER. ‘Twenty thousand men were used for twenty years to pro- 
duce it. “The cost is approximately correct. No pay was given to the 
men because they were slaves captured during wars. 


QueEsTIon. Have you or Mrs. Palmer ever visited any of the mission 
fields of any of the countries you have been studying? 

ANSWER. Yes, without which we could not have reached the positive 
conclusions we have. We are not prejudiced for or against them and 
make it a point to visit them. 


QueEsTION. Do all Moslems use the Temples of Silence to dispose 
of their dead? 

ANSWER. The Towers of Silence are confined for the use of the 
dead of the Parsees only. No other religion uses them. 


QuvuEsTiIon. I am sure you are a Christian, yet ministers are saying 
you are not, because of your attitude toward foreign missions in India. 

ANSWER. What must I think, say, and do, to become a Christian? 
Must I think exactly as some one person thinks I should think? If so, 
must I change my thoughts to agree with every new person J meet. Must 
I be deceitful, a hypocrite, to be a Christian? I know of many people who 
do not agree with foreign missions and belong to the church. Are they 
Christians? I know of many who do believe in foreign missions who do 
not belong to any church. Are they Christians? What church must I 
follow, what sect must I believe, what creed must I acknowledge, to be 
able to call myself Christian? ‘To those preachers who believe in foreign 
missions I am not a Christian. If that is “Christianity,” then I refuse to 
belong to that class. ‘The speaker has had hundreds of letters from 
preachers, pastors, ministers, and fathers agreeing with his position—are 
they not Christians. ‘They refuse to agree with your preacher. 

My conception of Christ was that he was always tolerant of the views 
of others. If J am to be judged by whether I agree or disagree with what 
you agree or disagree and that constitutes my being placed in your class 
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to go your way, then I would rather be one of the outcasts, and be able 
to do my own thinking and feel my ability to think and reason for my- 
self; to stand clear with my own conscience and my service to my fellow- 
man. 

I believe in the fundamental intents and purposes of the teachings of 
the Christ. I know there is a God. But I do not believe in the necessity 
of being a deceitful, bigoted person, agreeing with everything everybody 


thinks I ought, in order to understand or to follow the great work of 
Christ or God. 


QuESTION. Do the people of India have any amusements? 
ANSWER. Very few, either as individuals or collectively. 


Question. After your trip on the Punjab Express when, as you re- 
member, you told us that at no one minute were all four wheels on the 
track, did you not feel the need of an adjustment ? 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker not only felt the need of one, but took one. 
Mabel and Dave can both give adjustments, therefore we passed them 
around. The adjustments we gave each other were the only thing that 
kept us on the go as fast and furious as any travelers that ever covered 
as much ground and as long and at the pace we went. 


Question. As the children of the world are born the sexes are nearly 
equal in number. If one man has a harem what do the other men do for 
wives? 

ANswerR. Celibacy is rare amongst any oriental people. ‘The priests 
in the temple regard any woman as common property in the event he 
wants her. Her husband is highly honored if he so honors her with his 
attentions. Prostitution is common in every country. We must remem- 


ber that, in India, there are millions of widows who are pariahs of the 
street. “They must live. 


QueEsTION. Do you think that the people would have a better outlook 
on life if women were loved instead of being mere things? 

ANsweER. I certainly do, for love is a realization and appreciation of 
other beings who equal ourselves. Love is a human expression of the 
finer things between human beings. 


Question. I have been told that they put out the eyes of the architect 
of the Taj Mahal, so he should not be able to see to build another like it 
or as beautiful. Is this true? 


ANSWER. It is generally credited as being a true statement. 
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QuEsTION. How old was King Tut-Ankh-Amen? 

ANSWER. Newspaper accounts of X-ray radiographs taken, give the 
approximate age as in the teens. It is generally conceded that he was but 
a boy, at best. 


QuEsTION. We have wondered where all the gold came from in the 
tombs. Are there mines? If so, in what part of the country? 

ANSWER. Africa is a country of many mineral resources. Some gold 
is actually found in Egypt, but for the most part it comes from Upper 
Egypt or, more properly, in the interior of Africa. Wandering tribes 

_bring it from the interior to the coast countries. 
Egyptain tombs: 

The marvelous things about these tombs is their size, considering that 
they were dug out of solid rock down in these out-of-the-way hills, altho 
not out of the way in those days. One of the remarkable features of 
the tombs are the beautiful frescoes or paintings in inscriptions and writ- 
ings of that age now on the walls and ceilings. Altho deep in the ground 
where darkness is perpetual, they unquestionably had methods of lighting 
the rooms or those portions on which they were working. ‘The author 
has an oil lamp, which, if multiplied, would give sufficient light for them 
to work in fairly good light. 

Many questions arise as to why these kings, queens, and princes, as 
well as princesses, were buried in this manner. Looking upon life as 
they did, that it was a condition which would return to them and that 
they had to be prepared to pass on the long journey, they evidently wanted 
everything prepared to carry themselves on. Perhaps that is why they did 
not want plunderers to destroy the intactness of their bodies, and equip- 
ment. 


QUESTION. You have referred to Queen Cleopatra as a black, thick 
lipped, Nubian woman. 

If what you say is true, how are we to account for all of these historic 
references; for the wonderful influence she exercised over Julius Czesar, 
and Mark Antony; where she practically reigned as queen of the Eternal 
City, etc. 

ANswer. “To study history is to know that Ceaser wanted to rule the 
world. He wanted Egypt. If he couldn’t get it one way, he could an- 
other. Sometimes one way will succeed when wars, wealth, and power, 
or even persuasion, would fail. France was ruled by one type of a woman. 
History records many instances where certain types of women have actual- 
ly been the kings in spite of the fact that they were not married and con- 
sequently were not queens. 
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It is because of this peculiarity that the speaker tried to guard his 
references. Cleopatra was as she has been described in these talks. But 
Cesar wanted Egypt and so he got the country by gaining Cleopatra. 


Question. How did the Egyptians embalm their bodies? 
ANSWER. ‘The speaker is not posted on the method of embalming used 
in the ancient days of Egypt. 


QuEsTION. What methods were used in piling rock so high without 
modern machinery ? 

ANSWER. On the obelisk that stands in the square in Paris, you will 
find a drawing carved on the side which explains this method. They 
dragged earth and piled it up into a hill, sloping upward. The rocks 
were then pulled up this inclined surface by slave labor. 


QuEsTION. Would like to know if a camel has one or two humps 
—there are others who want to know, and, as we do not smoke Camels 
—-you tell us—not one man in ten can give the correct answer. 

ANSWER. The existing species are the Arabian, often called the 
dromedary, having one large hump on the back, and the Bactrian, an 
Asiatic species, having two humps. 

The Arabian camel is no longer found in a wild state, except where 
it has escaped from domestication. 


QuEsTION. How did the Egyptians build so well five or six thou- 
sand years ago? I cannot understand where their craftsmanship came 
from. 

Answer. It has been my observation, that no matter who the people, 
where they live, or under what adverse conditions they exist, certain 
human qualities are always dominant. First: They observe some sort 
of a superhuman power that has created, produced, and reproduces; sec- 
ond, a human desire to appeal to the superhuman in the coming of death 
for and in behalf of the dead, after they are dead. ‘This calls for tem- 
ples, tombs, pyramids. “The human head always has certain ambitions; 
the human heart has certain aspirations and passions. ‘They exemplify 
themselves the same the world over, regardless of geography, poverty or 
luxury. The style, shape or size of the structure will be within the con- 
fines of their mental concepts and the values of the materials they have 
or can get. 

The Egyptians of five or six thousand years ago had no different 
heads, hearts or hands than we have now. ‘Their craftsmanship 
came from the same source ours has, we all possess (then or now) the 
same common endless source from which we all draw. ‘They worked 
within their possibilities then, the same as we are doing now. 


QuesTION. How are business conditions in Egypt and what do they 
do for a living? 
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ANSWER. The Egyptian is a tiller of the soil, where soil can be 
reached. He is a trader on the desert. In the cities he is a bargainer. 
They are a sort of come-easy, go-easy type, eking out an existence. They 
have manufactures of things characteristic of their country. 


QuEsTION. How are foodstuffs handled and sold? 

The party asking this question is a modern up-to-the-minute hygienic 
American groceryman. He buys inspected foods, he sells only under 
cleanest of conditions. 

ANSWER. In Egypt the meats and flies are common to each other; 
filth and syphilis are common to the store that sells foods; the stalls are 
sloven and dirt is as common as food. It would never do for us Ameri- 
cans to go there unless we resigned ourselves to what is. 


QUESTION. Are the women of the harems wives of their masters or 
merely concubines? 

ANSWER. They are mostly concubines, altho he usually does have 
one whom he calls his “elect of the harem.” They can be wives if he 
so desires and he can have as many as he wishes or can afford to support. 


QUESTION. You failed to tell us why the Egyptians failed to brush 
off the flies. 

ANSWER. I have no reason; I know of none; can conceive of none, 
unless they are too lazy and much prefer to let nature do as nature 
prefers. ‘The writer thinks this statement entirely far fetched and 
about as impossible as the Jonah-and-whale story. It is true notwith- 
standing. 

Egypt is Mohammedan, therefore the same religious scruples existing 
in India do not exist here. 


QuEsTIOoNn. How or in what way do the sheiks derive the great in- 
come—which they surely must have-—to live so sumptuously, and to 
support not only the harem but the many servants needed to serve all? 

ANSWER. We Americans see the sumptuous East and think of values 
there as comparative to values of the same here. We see the East 
with hundreds of oriental rugs. We immediately think of them in 
American values. A rug that costs us fifty dollars would cost them 
about two dollars. He has hundreds of rugs, therefore we think he 
has a fortune tied up in rugs. He possibly has what would be equivalent 
to $300 or $400. I know this comparison because the speaker pur- 
chased orientals up in Damascus as they entered direct from Persia. 

What appears to be “sumptuous” is only so by comparison. It was 
sumptuous for the Sahara Desert. Bring that same setting back here tc 
most any cosmopolitan American city and it would be coarse, drab, sub- 
normal, and that which none of us would tolerate in more ways than 
one. 
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The “great income” referred to, is only “great” to that country. 
Millions of laborers in America earn more than do any of these sheiks. 
The difference, however, is purely in ratio. He makes a certain amount 
and spends it. An American earns ten times as much but he spends ten 
times as much to live. Over there a certain bit of money buys what 
would cost two hundred times as much here. 

As to the harem, they are many, and you think of all these women 
in terms of the actual cost that it is to maintain one wife here. Twenty 
women there, in an ordinary harem, live cheaper there than does one 
average American wife. We have been educated to expect much and 
give much to our women. ‘They must be entertained, give parties, have 
teas, etc. The Egyptian harem women are taught to expect little, so they 
get little. To entertain there costs nothing; if it did they couldn’t do it. 

And as to servants, again. They can get ten slaves and feed them at 
less than we can get one maid in this country. Over there they can herd 
them like cattle so far as living quarters are concerned; here it costs as 
much for one maid as for a member of the family, and rightly it should. 
Our household help here are human beings; over there they are like 


cattle and treated accordingly. If they are paid anything, it is so little 
it is negligible. 


Question. I have been told that in Egypt they make a pretense of 
being clean by frequent bathing in the river and that they never change 
clothing, but that if they wish to put on another dress, or “dress up,” 
they just put it on over what they have on. 

ANSWER. Water surrounds almost all of Egypt; the big Nile flows 
thru it, but, for the most part, Egypt is a dry country destitute of water, 
with little modern means of getting it thruout cities or from house to 
house as we have. 

The bath requires water; water means human labor. While human 
labor is cheap, oftentimes it is distant to water—so, why do what isn’t 
necessary to continue to exist? Jor the most part the Egyptians bathe 
if water is handy and doesn’t cost anything; but otherwise not. 

In hot weather water is the coolest thing there is. J have an idea that 


it isn’t that the Egyptians want to get clean so much as it is to get cooled 
off that they bathe. 


QuesTion. Did you see the kitchen of this tent city, where you en- 
joyed the feast? If so, tell us about it. 

ANSWER. Nobody in the Far East ever makes it a point to look into 
the kitchen of the home he is a guest in. If he did, what he would do in 
the dining room, would reflect what he had seen in the kitchen and this 
would embarass him and his host. It is better, when you are a guest, to 
stay out of all kitchens. The host might desire certain conditions to exist 
and try to demand them, but all help is local and they are impossible. 
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QueEsTIoN. Am interested to know how this said turkey was roasted. 
ANSWER. I presume in a pan or over a spit fire. I saw neither, there- 
fore cannot tell you. 


QuEsTIon. How do they protect tent cities from sandstorms? 
ANSWER. They do not. They stake them down well and hope that 
the storm will be a light one. Tents are often blown away. 


QUESTION. What are mummies like, are they petrified ? 

ANSWER. Mummies are chemically dried-up bodies of people a long 
time dead in which the chemical reaction has a tendency to preserve rather 
than to petrify the tissues of the body. To petrify is to solidify, like bone 
or stone. ‘These bodies are dried hard but have not been changed to bone 
or stone. . 

The speaker has some parts of one of the ancient mummies in his 
osteological collection connected with the school. 


QuesTion. Are the Egyptians educated ? 

Answer. As aclass, more so than the East Indian. Egyptians, like 
Americans, have grading scales, but I think it can be said in general that 
their scale of education is on the whole on a lower high-and-low average 
than others. Again I raise the age-old question, what is education? Is 
it book work? Is it a question of hours in school? Is it solely a question 
of college degrees? Is it a transference of theories from a book to a head, 
which the head cannot use? If so, then the Egyptians are not educated. 

Is it the ability to embalm bodies that we cannot duplicate? Is it the 
mechanical skill to erect temples, statues, produce art, temper copper, 
build pyramids and many other artistic and scientific things for which we 
moderns have no explanation—then if that be education, they have for- 
gotten more education than we now know. 

It is the candid opinion of the speaker that the most educated nation 
in the Far East today is China. 

That man is best educated who is most useful. If education consists 
in ability to accomplish constructive ends, then I would say there were 
many college graduates that are educated fools. Staying out of school 
has not made a man either educated or wise; neither has going thru 
college made a fool of any man. No school can either give or take away 
an education. It merely gives hi an opportunity to more quickly bring 
to the surface what is in him. If he is wise, the going to school develops 
it. If he is a fool, going to school gives him a chance to prove it more 
quickly. 

I think there are many thousands of educated people in Egypt. They 
are making an honest living. I know there are many thousands of un- 
educated people in America. ‘They are dishonestly bloodsucking upon 
people weaker than themselves. 

What do you mean, education? 
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QuEsTION. How do they bury their dead now? 


ANSWER. Incemeteries much like we do. The modern methods seem 
to be taking vogue. 


Question. No doubt if we knew the secrets of the harem, it would 
be as disgusting as the castes and religions of India. 

ANSWER. Perhaps that is true. We hear many tales of harems, but 
rumor works overtime in these Far East countries. Knowing this I 
guarded against being unduly influenced in my conclusions. I went be- 
yond rumor and gossip to facts. 

But it can also be said of the women, of the harems as well as out of 
them, that there are two kinds. Those who are clean, neat, dress well, 
take baths, and live as women to one master because it is the custom and 
therefore is legal as well as morally correct ; and those who dress slovenly, 
never take a bath, and become common to any man to whom the master 
wants to confer a favor upon because that is also the custom and there- 
fore is legal as well as morally correct. 


QUESTION. What is the speed of a camel? 
ANSWER. Camels are of two kinds, the ordinary kind, and racers. 
Every sheik has both kinds; some for working and others for passenger 


service. They can outrace any race horse, on the desert, if that is what 
you want to know. 


Question. Where do they get the ice to make ice cream with in 
Egypt? 


ANnsweER. In hot oriental countries all ice is artificially made, which 
is as easy to do there as here. 


QueEsTion. In regard to sore eyes, in Egypt, we wonder if this applies 
to all classes, or only the very poor. 
ANSWER. It applies, most generally, to all classes, except those who 


are educated to hygienic cleanliness. ‘This eliminates the few and in- 
cludes the many. 


QuEsTION. How far were the quarries from the pyramids? 

ANSWER. About twelve miles. The rock used in the making of the 
pyramids came from the Mokottam Hills. The Mokottam Hills are on 
one side of Cairo and the Pyramids on the other side. When the casing 
stones were removed from off the pyramids and removed back into the city 
of Cairo to build one of the Mohammedan mosques with, it was done be- 
cause it was easier and cheaper to steal stone already quarried than it was 
to quarry it. 

Much of the granite and marble that exists in many of the temples and 
other huge structures came from Assuan in Upper Egypt, several hundred 
miles away, and was floated down the Nile during flood periods. 
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We must not confuse the two kinds of rock and the different places 
for which and in which it was used. 


QuEsTION. Are the women of a harem the same as wives of a sheik? 
ANSWER. Yes. One is a more elegant word to use than the other. 
The relationship remains the same in either event. 


QueEsTIon. How do the sheiks get their right to rule? 
ANSWER. By right of inheritance and by right of conquest in battle. 


QuEsTIon. How do they acquire so much property? 

ANSWER. By right of inheritance, thriftiness, and by right of con- 
quest. Lately some of it is added by right of business sagacity in tilling 
the soil or fleecing the trippers who are willing to pay the price to get and 
to see what they are willing to pay for. 


Question. What is the prevailing religion in Egypt? 
ANSWER. Mohammedan. 


Question. Are the people of Egypt well fed? 

ANSWER. ‘The women are fat and sloppy. They feed up on sweets. 
The men want them that way. 

The men get what they want, therefore, as a rule are well fed. There 
are many, however, that are very poor and live from day to day on what 
they can get. 


Question. Did Lord Carnarvon get paid, in relics or money of any 
kind, for discovering King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s tomb? 

ANSWER. Lord Carnarvon was a wealthy man. His discovery was 
one of love for research. We understand that he got little, if anything, 
for making the discovery, altho when he entered into the work the Gov- 
ernment promised him one-half of what he discovered, then withdrew 
their promise and took it all when they found out what a great discovery 
he had made. It is our impression that the newspapers paid him for per- 
mitting them to have an exclusive syndication of the stories he would 
release. 


QuesstTion. Is the Arabic the original Egyptian language? 

ANSweER. So far as modern study is concerned, yes. What the origi- 
nal language was, goes back so far that we doubt if anybody really 
knows. 


QuEsTION. Please tell us what became of the apex of the pyramid 
you spoke about and why was this removed ? 

ANSWER. ‘The Mohammedans desired to build the Mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, therefore stole not only the peak thirty feet of the pyramid 
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but also all the casing on the outside for that purpose. This mosque is 
in Cairo. 


QUESTION. You say the Sahara is constantly shifting like an iceberg. 
How, then, do the pyramids remain square with the world? 

Answer. The pyramids are based upon solid foundations. They 
were unquestionably built at a time when the Sahara desert was miles 
away, but, thru thousands of years, the desert has gradually worked up 
on them until today the bases are embedded many feet in the sand. It 
is a regular occurrence for the Egyptian Government to have the sand 
surrounding the Sphinx removed. If they did not, it would soon be 
almost entirely covered. As it is, the usual traveler sees none of the 
lion’s body and paws which form an integral, essential part of its char- 
acter. 


Question. How far are the pyramids located from the river? 

Answer. I would say, offhand, about four or five miles from its 
nearest point. But the Nile is often overflooded and would then come 
much nearer. 


QueEsTIon. At about what date were the stones taken from the 
pyramid to build the temples of Luxor ? 

ANSWER. None of the stones were ever taken from the pyramids to 
build any of the temples of Luxor. They were used to build a mosque 
in Cairo instead. It is easy to get mixed on these various ruins. 


Question. As far as you could learn are any of these temples still 
standing? 

Answer. Close by the Sphinx, and now buried in the sands, is the 
Temple of the Sphinx. By hauling away the sand this temple has been 
unearthed. You can go thru its various rooms. At one time it, as well 
as the Sphinx and pyramids, stood out on level land; now they are 
unobservable on the surface of the desert. You must go down into them 
from the surface of the desert to study them. Over in the Sakkara are 
several temples now buried in the encroaching sands of the Sahara desert. 
Especially notable is the Temple of the Royal Bulls, where great sar- 
cophagi have been hauled in and embalmed bulls were worshipped. 


QueEsTION. Are any grain or other crops raised about the pyramids, 
or at Luxor, or Cairo? 

Answer. The valley of the Nile is one of the most productive of any 
in the world. ‘The silt that comes down from Upper Egypt when the 
Nile annually overflows is the richest possible soil. With labor and 
energy most anything can be raised. Irrigation is now taking place and 
wonderful crops of cereals, vegetables, fruits, and cotton are raised. 

Egypt has a population of approximately 13,000,000, altho any census 
is bound to be more or less incorrect in any Eastern country because of 
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the congestion and inaccuracy of knowing who is who or where they hail 
from. Egypt, as a farming country, is sustained by the crops raised up 
and down the Nile Valley. The Nile Valley is approximately 1,000 
miles long and about 10 miles at one end and about 15 miles at the 
other; and in this valley all that Egypt can raise is raised. 


Question. Is a desert nearly flat or is it hilly like the ocean waves 
in its continual changing? 

ANSWER. It is undulating. Some of the undulations are fairly good- 
sized hills, say 50 to 100 feet high. Not all the Sahara is sandy; many 
parts of it are actually mountainous and rocky. Going into the desert 
is a question of constant ups and downs. 


QueEsTION. If the people of Egypt make those swishes to sell to tour- 
ists, why don’t they apply them in keeping the flies from their children’s 
eyes and their own? 

Answer. I, too, would like to know the correct answer to that 
question. I know of none and I doubt if they do. They will cater to 
our wants if there is money in it for them. 


QussTion. Will you kindly advise whether the food at Cairo is 
good. 

ANSWER. The best food we had on the entire trip, since we left 
San Francisco, was at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay, India, and at 
Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo, Egypt; in the grills, at both places. You 
could feel free to call for most anything within reason, and eat it with 
perfect confidence in the cooking, cleanliness, and freshness, 


QUESTION. I assume that servants keep large switches or fans going 
while you eat. 

ANsweER. In India they have “punkahs.” A punkah is a fan, regard- 
less of whether it is electrically (which we rarely ran into, because human 
labor is cheaper than electricity, where electricity is available) or man- 
ually operated. The regular punkah is a large, long, overhead brush 
that is kept swinging backwards and forwards, by means of a string 
attached. Follow the string out and it leads to a boy or a woman 
sitting outside of your bedroom, or dining room, where he cannot be seen, 
and the string is attached to his big toe or to his hand, which he keeps 
pulling backwards and forwards and thus keeps a breeze blowing over 
you which keeps the flies away. 


Question. Did King Tut-Ankh-Amen have a wife? If so, was she 
buried with him? 

ANSWER. I believe he was married. I did not see her body in the 
tomb with the king. 
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QuESTION. What color are the Arabian horses ? 

ANSWER. Light ears, pink nostrils, sorrels or tans; some dapple gray, 
and they are the most beautiful of all. We saw no all-white Arabian 
horses, as I had desired and hoped we would. 


QueEsTION. In your talk regarding King Tut’s tomb, you seem to 
infer that King Tut himself engineered the building of that Tomb. Do 
you think it would be possible for a boy in his teens to have planned and 
carried out such a task? 

ANSWER. Nobody knows that King Tut went up to the Valley of the 
Kings and spent all his time there personally superintending the actual 
digging out of the rock to create his tomb. But it is generally a well- 
known fact that these kings had men in their organizations, or connected 
with their thrones, who did do these things under their direction, and that 
they spent years preparing them while the king lived, to have it ready 
when he should die. 


QUESTION. Are native women all ugly? 

ANSWER. ‘That depends upon what you are looking for. If by beauty 
is meant physical charms or facial features, then, judged by the standards 
of American types, I would say yes. But I could look into the most of all 
those female faces and see many commendale beautiful qualities. 

Beauty is often skin deep and thick lips and heavy jowls don’t make for 


an artist’s type; but if the heart inside loves children, what more could 
we ask of a mother? 


QuEsSTION. You told us last night that a fine oriental rug which 
would cost fifty dollars in America, can be purchased in Egypt for two 
dollars. Is this so? 

Answer. The listener-in must remember two things, at least, in the 
transactions such as the one referred to: First, the tremendous overhead 
that all American merchants must add on, such as duty, freight, agents, 
buyers, salesmen, rent, etc., which raises the value quite materially, to 
all of which we must add a profit, and, in addition to all this his store 
profit, which may run as high as one hundred per cent if it is a “slow 
mover,” such as oriental rugs usually are; second, he who buys over there 
bargains until he gets it away down and assumes all the freight, customs, 
etc. But, does he save the profit? Must not his trip be paid for? 


Question. Are the polished marble slabs with which the king’s and 
queen’s chambers are lined, in the pyramids, absolutely smooth or is the 
surface irregular ? i 


Answer. They are as smooth as any polished marble found in any of 
our places where a flat-surfaced marble is used. 


Question. Do the Egyptians worship the Sphinx? If not, did they 
ever worship it? 
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ANSWER. ‘There is no evidence that the present-day Egyptians wor- 
ship the Sphinx. Whether they ever did or not, is questionable. There 
is a Temple of the Sphinx close by. They undoubtedly used this for 
worship. 


QUESTION. Was cement used in any form in the construction of the 
pyramids? 

ANSWER. ‘That question has often come to the speaker’s mind. I 
studied the construction material of the pyramids, in all that we were up 
to, and I am satisfied that they are stone, not cement. They were so 
perfectly fitted together that the thickness of even a rice wafer cannot be 
shoved between them. No cement was laid between them in any form. 


QuEsTIon. Some people understand that you are not in sympathy 
with the forms of religion of these foreign countries. My understanding 
is that you hold respect for any and all of their religions, even Moham- 
medanism. 

Answer. I have a profound respect and admiration for any person 
who believes what he believes and is internally sincere with it, whether 
I agree with his concepts or not and he will defend that which he be- 
lieves with reason, justice, and logic to himself, granting the same rights 
and privileges to all others. ‘There is good to be found in all religions, 
but some religions have far more good than some others. It is the 
speaker's opinion, after studying many religions profoundly, that the 
Christian religion is the most beneficial and uplifting of all and that the 
least beneficial and least uplifting is the Hindu religion of India. 
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QUuEsTION. Would like to know if the wreath of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables buried with King Tut-Ankh-Amen, in his tomb, were arti- 
ficial ? 

ANSWER. ‘They were genuine flowers, fruits, and vegetables. Be- 
fore they were ever touched, in the tomb, before being removed, they 
were thoroly and completely sprayed with hot paraffine to keep them from 
crumbling as they touched the air. This gave a solidity to the body 
and keeps them in the exact form in which they were found. In this 
condition they can be moved without falling to pieces. 


QuEsTION. In your opinion is there any foundation for the theory 
that the pyramids are a perpetuation in stone of the facts and teachings 
of the Bible, especially the Old Testament ? 

ANSWER. Yes, there is much evidence to substantiate that fact. 


Question. Is this mummy of King Tut-Ankh-Amen the real thing 
or is it a carving? 

ANSWER. ‘The coffin itself is a wooden carving designed to look like 
King Tut-Ankh-Amen himself. In the coffin was the original mummy 
itself. All these are now in the Egyptian Museum. 
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QuESTION. Did you see the Temple of Silence, not made with hands? 

ANSWER. I did not; neither has anybody else. The Temple of 
Silence is the great beyond, the Infinite, whom nobody has seen; whom 
nobody will see until he can’t see, and then he will see, because it was 
“not made with hands.” 


QUESTION. You said the City of Jerusalem was destroyed twenty 
times. J am anxious to know what caused those destructions. 

ANSWER. Jerusalem has been a battleground for many wars. Alex- 
ander, Cesar, the Crusaders, Mohammedan and many other interests, 
have fought for the control of Christian Jerusalem for 2,000 years since 
Christ and many times before His day. 


QueEsTION. Did you see anything at Jerusalem to indicate that it 
was the birthplace of Masonry? You know what I mean. 

ANSWER. Yes, I understand. There is little in the present permanent 
form which proves it. Outside of the possible construction that might 
be placed on the shape of some of the rooms, there are no other marked 
symbols which would indicate what you and I would hope to find. But, 
in Japan and China there is much to prove the existence of Masonry 
in those countries many thousands of years back, even before Christ. 


QuESTION. I am under the impression that the people around 
Jerusalem are mostly Catholic. Am I right? 

ANSWER. The Catholics have the finest and most modern churches 
and cathedrals of all the religious edifices in and around Jerusalem. 
They are very strong in numbers. They have the greatest religious 
respect for the sacred places of any of the churches or denominations or 
religions there. However, Jerusalem is the city of many religious 
tongues. Practically all religions hold forth in many forms and in 
many ways. ‘The Catholics do not predominate in numbers. Moham- 
medans control the numerical strength, being eleven-twelfths of the total 
population. 


QUESTION. Please mention their mode of dress, do the men still wear 
flowing robes as in Christ’s time? 

ANSWER. ‘The natives do. The Catholics, naturally, wear their 
robes. Ihe Mohammedans do. The foreigner, outside of those religions 
where such a garb is usual, do not wear anything characteristic to the 
flowing robes of Christ’s time. 
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QueEsTION. Do you advise any one to undertake the trip you did? 

ANSWER. Most assuredly I do, if you can put up with inconveniences, 
etc., such as we did and can take the time to study that such a trip 
worthily deserves. 


Question. Do the people in Palestine have different religions than 
the countries you visited before? 

ANSWER. Every religion we have met elsewhere will be found in 
Jerusalem. It is the focalized center of many religions. Hindus, Mo- 
hammedans, Protestants, and Catholics of many denominations and 
creeds are found here. 


Question. How did you manage to understand all the different 
languages or happen to get interpreters for them all? 

ANSWER. English is the one common language used thruout the 
world. There were many places where millions did not know it, but 
those who did could be found and hired as guides. 


Question. Why is it, considering that this is the home of Christ 
and the scene of most of the history contained in the Bible, that such 
deplorable conditions exist, and people are so ignorant and foreign to 
Bible teachings? 

Answer. Did you ever hear that quotation that runs—“A man is not 
without honor save in his own country.” That was true of Christ in 
Jerusalem. It is true of practically every man who has ever done any- 
thing for his people. It is true today. 


QUESTION. Reading of Solomon’s Temple, history tells us of its size 
and the many men used in its building. I have been told it was a small 
building, was it? Is the building, or its foundation, still in existence? 
What was its size? Does the Mosque of Omar you mentioned occupy 
its original space? 

Answer. Its construction, size, the number of men it took to build 
it, are all well known to Masons, Its size is not found in the records that 
now exist in concrete form in present buildings. A part of its founda- 
tions still exists. “The rocks are immense and, if the rest of the building 
was in proportion, it must have covered a large territory, and, more than 
likely, covered what is now the grounds included within the walls which 
now surround the Mosque of Omar. 

The portion of the foundation of Solomon’s Temple which now exists 
is the wailing place of the Jews in Jerusalem. The Mosque of Omar 
now merely covers the original rock in the center of the grand space 
which constitutes the grounds belonging to the Mosque of Omar, all 
being contained within the four walls which surround it. It may be 
that the original Solomon’s Temple covered all this space. 
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Question. Now that we are in the Holy Land, was Christ born in 
a stable or an Inn? 

Answer. The Bible is the best authority for that. I am not an 
authority on the Bible. I have my interpretation but the probabilities are 
that that wouldn’t agree with everybody. 


Question. What did the man say or do to you after you took your 
cane and beat him for beating his horses? 

Answer. Nothing! It is my experience that a brute always feels his 
inferiority in the presence of one who would aim to be kind and con- 
siderate of animals or humans who were being treated unjustly. When 
a man is whipped in his conscience, he is whipped before the eyes of man. 
What can a man do when he thusly whips himself? 


QuEsTion. What do the people in the Holy Land do for a living? 

ANSWER. ‘They swap and barter between themselves; they act as go- 
betweens between the people back in the interior and the people of 
foreign countries, to whom they act as agents, and buy and sell the com- 
modities that appeal to the tourist. These are the three principal means 
of making a living. 


Question. Are there few railways in Syria and Palestine or was it 
more convenient and enjoyable to travel by motor in these countries ? 

ANnsweER. ‘There are few railways, altho some main ones connect 
certain districts. Automobile was quicker, got us over more ground, and 
took us more directly to certain places we wanted to go to. In an auto 
you can get closer to the issues worth knowing. ‘The railroad between 
Kantarah and Jerusalem was built during the recent World War to favor 
the English transportation of troops, guns, and supplies. 


Question. Why are Christians and not Jews allowed to enter the 
Mosque of Omar? 

ANSWER. ‘The Mohammedan has little use for the Christian but he 
has even less for the Jew. 


QuEsTION. What church or religious people have charge of taking 
care of the Christ’s manger where our Dear Saviour was born, and the 
grave wherein He died? 

ANsweER. The Church of the Nativity, in the basement of which 
Christ is reported to have been born, is owned and controlled by three 
churches, the Roman Catholic Church, the Armenian Catholic Church, 
and the Greek Catholic Church. Mohammedan soldiers are kept in 
the crypt to keep peace between the warring Christians who frequently 
fight there. 

The place where Christ was buried is unknown. 
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QuEstTIon. Is not the credulity of tourists preyed upon in the Holy 
Land and in Rome? 

ANSWER. I think the credulity of the tourists is less preyed upon in 
these two places than in many others. These two places have so much 
that is of real substance that that in itself is sufficient to reduce any 
necessity for playing upon the credulity of the public. 


Question. Did you not experience a very reverend feeling treading 
the actual paths of Christ? 
Answer. I did, very much. 


Question. Is King Solomon’s Temple being rebuilt? 
ANSWER. There is no evidence of such. 


QuEsTIon. In one of your talks about Mt. Carmel, you mentioned 
Joseph’s cave. Didn’t you really mean Elijah? 

ANSWER. You are probably right. Joseph was more in the mountains 
in lower Palestine while Elijah and Elisha were found more often in the 
Carmel Mountains. It is easy to get people mixed, and the speaker 
thanks you for the correction. 


QuesTion. Did you see the Pillar of Salt, said to be Lot’s wife? I 
have heard travelers state that if a portion was broken off, it would renew 
itself. Is this a fact? 

ANSWER. ‘The Dead Sea is the saltiest body of water in the world. 
The salt content is fed to it by rains washing down salt from the 
mountains which surround it. Salt is a government monopoly in 
Palestine, hence they permit only a certain amount to be mined. It is 
barely possible that somebody, once upon a time, looked back and saw a 
spicula of salt sticking up on or in some of these valleys as formed by 
water washing away the softer parts and leaving a pillar of harder rock 
salt standing; and, with his superstitious mind called it ‘“‘Lot’s wife.” I 
do not construe such tales literally. The answer to the second question 
is no. 


QuEsTIoNn. A certain friend of ours resents some of your missionary 
statements. Your talk on the Holy Land has changed her views. If not 
asking a too-direct question, may I ask if you have any church affiliations? 

ANSWER. Yes. I rent the front pew, seat No. 1, center aisle, for 
life in the church of God, whom I find everywhere, in every man, re- 
gardless of color, creed, or country. My religion is the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Outside of that, the speaker is not 
affiliated with any other church because he believes that what he has is 
a life’s job. 

Every man must some time find himself in this great issue. The speaker 
believes that he has his solution. Other men will find theirs. Because 
the speaker is not affiliated with any particuar sect, he can look at all of 
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them dispassionately and without prejudice and see their rights and 
wrongs as they are. 


QuEsTION. Are you a Jew, Mohammedan, Protestant, or Roman 
Catholic? 


ANSWER. Neither one, just trying to be an American. 


QUESTION. Would you please repeat to what order the Sister be- 
longed to, whom you met during your travel in Jerusalem, at the Third 
Station? 

ANSWER. ‘The Sisters of Zion. 


QuEsTion. Is the material which acted as a filler in the streets the 
ruins of buildings alone, or was there some other agency active in this 
change of topography? 

ANSWER. It was the ruins of the stone buildings that were builded 
and then wrecked by the various wars that Jerusalem has passed thru. 
The walls were originally very high. Today they are forty feet lower 
than they were then. 


Question. Why do the Mohammedans wish to control Jerusalem? 
In what way is it connected with their religion? 

ANSWER. Because they consider they have a first right to the 
possession of that land which is to them their home land; any and every 
person will fight for his home. They do also. It is in no way connected 
with their religion, except that men will give their lives for their religion 
whereas they might not for reasons less powerful where their future was 
not vitally at stake. 


Question. Would like for you to explain how they get into Joseph’s 
Tomb? 

ANSWER. ‘This has since been corrected to the cave of Elijah. The 
tomb referred to is directly under the altar of the Mt. Carmel Monastery. 
As you approach the chancel, you go downstairs to the cave. Go to either 
the right or left, upstairs, and you face the altar. 


QuESTION. Do the people in Palestine work as hard on the farms 
as we do here, and do they use much American machinery ? 


ANSWER. People in the East, Near East, or Far East do not hurt . 


themselves doing anything. Little machinery of any kind is used, except 
crude handmade kinds. 


QuesTIoNn. I should like to know, are you a Catholic? 

ANSWER. No, but if as an organization they do things in certain 
places which no other religion does, I give them full and frank credit for 
the fact. Cannot a man state a truth about any particular subject without 
it being construed that he follows it? Is frankness and truthfulness so 
rare that when such a man is found, his beliefs must be so construed ? 
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QUESTION. Would you be kind enough to tell me your religion? I 
have a strong belief that you are a Christian Scientist, and I want you 
to write me a line and confirm this. I realize it might not be wise to 
broadcast this, so drop me a line direct. 

ANSWER. Observation, study, and understanding of the human race 
has caused the speaker to face this issue for himself. ‘There are many 
wonderful truths in Christian Science. There is much in it with which I 
wholly agree. This is also true with other religions, some more, some 
less. However, the aspect that appeals strongest to the speaker is to 
regard the Christ as a man, study Him as a human being, to think 
sincerely on what He would do here and now with the problems of today, 
and then try to do it. Whatever temporary conclusions the speaker 
reaches are based upon reasoning and, being sincere, has no objections to 
anybody knowing them. Every man should be pleased to state his con- 
victions, allowing everybody else the same privilege. 


QuEsTIoN. ‘There is one question I would like to ask you. When 
you were giving out the various denominations that you found in Jerusa- 
lem, I noticed you did not mention any Protestant denominations. Are 
there any? 

ANSWER. Yes, there are several, for the most part small and practi- 
cally unknown except to the few who attend them. The Church of Eng- 
land is said to be the only self-supporting church of any denomination in 
Jerusalem. 


Question. As Brother Mason to Mason, would you say there are 
certain invisible or intangible but convincing matters that would lead 
you to believe that Jesus really was there and walked and talked with 
the multitudes? Is there some reality in these places of ancient formation 
that convinces you the scripture is authentic work as written? 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker believes that there was a good man named 
Jesus who once lived and laid down many wonderful workable principles 
good enuf for all nations of all times. Since being in the Holy Land he 
knows that such is true. There were many evidences of the reality of 
such a man having lived. The speaker places his own interpretation upon 
the scriptures and does not take all of them in the language as stated; 
because, having been there and seen the people and their methods of 
thinking, he can now better understand what their minds were then, and 
are now; unreliable to accurately write the issues without unreasonably 
coloring them beyond what the facts fully justify. The substance is 
reality, the shadow must be construed. 


Question. Is not the water of the Dead Sea stagnant, and if so why 
did you wade in? 

Answer. Any lake that has an inlet and no known outlet, must be 
stagnant; but this water is in a constant state of evaporation, and, being 
salty, does not become stagnant as one would suppose. “The water of the 
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Dead Sea has an oily substance in it. After you dry and rub off the salt 
brine, there is a marked oil that stays with you. 


QugsTIon. Would you state the distance between Pilate’s courtyard 
and the hilltop of Calvary, the distance over which our Lord carried 
the cross. 

ANSWER. Not over one-fourth mile in a straight line. As He was 
compelled to circumvent various crooked streets, it might have been one- 
half mile at the very most. 


Question. I understood you to say that you had no use for an 
iconoclast. Jesus and many other famous men of history, including 
Luther, Cromwell, Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and I believe you, 
have been iconoclasts. What do you say to that? 

ANSWER. An iconoclast is one who destroys one’s beliefs, hopes, 
futures, and does not rebuild anything in its place. The speaker disa- 
grees that Luther, Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, or Jesus were such. 
The speaker hopes that he is not such. Ingersoll and Brann were 
modern iconoclasts. Any one who tears down for the purpose of 
supplanting something better, is a builder. All the names you mentioned 
were history builders. 


QuESTION. In one of your talks you described going about thru 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre with candles. Visualizing the havoc 
to clothes, temper, and patience that a tallow-dripping, unreliable, wax- 
enclosed wick must have meant to a modern American, I am just wonder- 
ing where your flashlight was? Is it possible that for commercial reasons 
the flashlight is under a ban? [I can't conceive of any fire risk from 
using the flashlights. 

ANSWER. We here at home who become accustomed to turning on 
and off electric lights, give little thot to flashlights. Up there they hardly 
know there is such a thing, therefore are not on the market; and if some- 
body got up originality enuf to think about it, I think the city authorities 
would prohibit selling them, for the churches are everything, and a part 
of the existence of many of the churches is the sale of candles. So, want 
them or not, we did not have them. ‘They would have been wonderful 
if we could have secured same. As for fire, there were many thousands 
of risks on Easter Day. Crowded with people, thousands carrying 
candles, it was a wonder nobody’s clothing caught fire and many were 
not burned. The Little Flower of France must have been guarding 
everybody there that day. 


QueEsTION. What nationality are you? What religion do you 
follow? 

Answer. My father was a Canadian; my mother was a Louisiana 
woman. I was born in America, at What Cheer, Jowa. I hunt for 
facts and think for myself. I look for scriptural, historical, logical, and 
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scientific facts and blend them with the personal, consistent with 
reason. 


Question. Is the Tomb of the Virgin Mary and The Holy 
Sepulchre the original or have they have been built to represent them? 

ANSWER. The Tomb of the Virgin Mary is said to be the original. 
Nobody is certain about it. The Holy Sepulchre is built on top of what 
is said to be the original. 


QUESTION. Why do they use candles exclusively in the churches? 
Why not electric light? 

ANSWER. The principal reason for using candles is that you desire 
to see and quit stumbling about in the dark. ‘The principal reason why 
we did not use electric lights is because there were not any. ‘They haven’t 
come to them yet. 


QUESTION. Just what is mean by the “Stone of Unction’’? 

ANSWER. I am frank to confess that J don’t know. I know, as you 
do, the meaning of unction but the “stone of unction,” here, appears 
to have a significant meaning locally which does not even record itself 
sufficiently strong in the Bible. It appears to have been a custom to 
anoint stones in ancient days much as we anoint humans now. Locally, 
the interpretation is that this is the stone where Christ was anointed. 

In Goffine’s ‘‘Explanations of the Epistles and the Gospels” he says 
that the Stone of Unction marks the spot on which Christ’s body was laid 
and anointed by Joseph of Aimnathea and Nicodemus preparatory to 
burial—and this stone was spared by the fire of 614 A.D. when the 
sepulchre was burned. : 


Question. Are each of the Stations of the Cross, at Jerusalem, in 
a church? 

AnsweER. No. Some are, others are mere landmarks indicated by a 
sign nailed to a wall here and there, which designates the Station. 


QuEsSTION. How do the Jews dress that have been in some other 
country and return to Jerusalem? Do they still dress like they did in the 
country from which they came? 

ANSWER. Yes. The Jews of Jerusalem are a motley crowd. Some 
wear the flat pancake-like felt hat. Some wear sideburn curls that hang 
down below their chins. Some wear the long flowing velvet robes. Some 
wear the silk hat. Imagine every possible dress, of every possible type 
of Jew from Poland, Russia, Germany, America, etc., let them dress 
here as they did at home, and you have them as you see them. ‘They 
are a study of types, all by themselves. 


QueEsTION. You speak of there being over two hundred churches 
in Jerusalem, but only mention a few. Do these religions have all the 
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two hundred? If there are others did you visit them? Aren’t they worth 
while speaking of? 

Answer. The religions mentioned comprise practically the total. 
We did visit some of the others. To visit all the churches in Jerusalem 
is like trying to visit every house in a city. The ones mentioned are those 
that have most particularly made history in this city of history. I can 
visit denominational churches at home, of the same character, of the 
same age—why should one do so there? 


QUESTION. What religion did Christ teach. 

Answer. If Notovitch is to be credited, then He gained His edu- 
cation from a composite of Buddhism and Jainism, taking the best out 
of them and then giving his own interpretation. 


Question. In view of the uniformity of worship and practice among 
Roman Catholic Churches in this country, was this uniformity noted in 
your world tour? 

ANSWER. The speaker is not well enuf informed on the correct or 
incorrect service of this church to pass his opinion as to whether the 
ritual was uniform wherever it was. So far as we could judge, as 
an outsider, I would say the forms and ceremonies seemed to us to be the 
same. 


Question. Are many of the Holy places in Palestine in the hands of 
the Mohammedans? Do they permit Christians to visit all places, and 
if they do, is it because of respect for the Christians, fear of some foreign 
power, or for the sake of some money compensation? 

ANSWER. Many of the places of ancient worship are in the hands of 
the Mohammedans. ‘They do permit Christians, as well as all other 
religions, to enter. This is not so much due to respect as it is that it 
brings in revenue. If there is any disregard of all one nationality or 
religion by any other, it is that of some of them prohibiting the entrance 
of the Jew. There were one or two places where a Christian could not 
go, controlled by Mohammedans, but privately, if the price was enuf, they 
would open the doors. 


Question. Did you see or hear of any Ku Klux Klan in Jerusalem? 
ANSWER. I am very frank in saying I did not. If I had I would 
have told about it in my talks. 


QuesTION. Were you in the upper room or the “upper chamber” 
where Christ had his last supper with His disciples? 

ANSWER. All the buildings of those days are gone. That building 
no longer stands. We saw the place where such was reported to have 
stood. 
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QuEsTION. This beautiful woman that lived in Chicago at one time ; s 
the one you admired so much; was she an old lady? 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker did not say she was beautiful. He did say she 
was a wonderful character. She was about thirty-five years of age. 


QueEsTION. Why do you speak of three kinds of Catholics? Do they 
not all recognize the Pope as the head of their faith? 

ANSWER. [I understand they do, but each retains its own ritualistic 
forms. In this the speaker may be wrong. 


QueEsTIon. Are the Fourteen Stations in The Way of the Cross, at 
New Ulm, Minnesota, copied from these originals at Jerusalem? 

ANSWER. The speaker does not know, never having seen those you 
refer to. 


QuesTIon. In the lecture of January 19, we do not understand how 
people can walk under the arch Christ walked under when the exact 
places where he visited when in the original city of Jerusalem are forty 
feet under ground. 

ANSWER. ‘These arches now stand approximately twenty feet out of 
the surface of the earth. If you were to dig down you would find the 
same arches running down forty feet, or more, now. In other words 
the arches were over sixty feet high in those days. 


QuEsTION. I have been informed that Freemasonry in its higher 
degrees conflicts with Catholicism. Have I been misinformed ? 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker has taken all the Masonic degrees except the 
33rd. There is nothing in Masonry which deflects one iota from any 
religion. ‘The speaker has found, in Masonry, the lessons of tolerance to 
any and all religions and directly teaches the good in them all. 


Question. Did they hold the meeting all day on Easter day? 
ANSWER. Services were being held all day in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, by one or another service or many of them. 


QUESTION. Do the people in Jerusalem worship the same or have 
they changed their form of worship? 

Answer. ‘The people of Jerusalem worship according to their beliefs 
and interpretations amongst the various sects; perhaps the only difference 
being that there they were all in one place where you could see them all 
at the same time and the differences became glaring contrasts, so much 
so as to directly raise the question as to which is right and which is 
wrong, for all can’t be right if any one is; neither can all be wrong if one 
is right. Here at home, we see only one at a time without the possibility 
of marked contrasts because each holds its service separate and apart from 
all others. 
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QuesTion. As the roof of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
recently reported unsafe, do you know if it has now been repaired? 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker understands that this has been repaired and 
is again safe. 


Question. Is it a fact that practically all the historic old wells are 
reeking pools of typhoid germs and hence unfit to drink from? 

ANswer. It might not be pleasant drinking water to we occidentals, 
but they have been drinking from them for centuries and they seem to 
be able to not only live on it but multiply; so, it again appears that what 
may be typhoid to a softened people is food to a hardened class. 


Question. [I think your lecture on Jerusalem savored too much 
after the Roman Catholic hierarchy. How it must have tickled the 
Roman priesthood all thruout the land to hear those things from a man 
in your position. I suppose for that you will probably be offered many 
a favor by that Church. For they know how to offer favors in such a 
way that its true purpose cannot remain concealed. (A minister.) 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker thinks for himself. No favor or price has 
been placed upon anything he has ever thot or said. His word has no 
obligations to any church of any sect, denomiration, or creed. No over- 
tures have ever been made to him by any church, neither can any minister 
of one church prejudice him against another. Whatever the facts are, 
as he sees them, that is what he will say, no matter where or under what 
- circumstances. ‘The Roman Catholic Church had no conception of 
what the speaker was going to say, neither would it have made any 
difference if it had. Had the facts been otherwise they would have 
been as frankly stated. ‘The speaker regrets seeing this spirit of prejudice 
creeping in from a differing minister. There is room for every church or 
minister. All have a common Christ with a common Christianity to 
implant in a common humanity. There is too much work to be done 
-for any bitterness to enter the heart of any minister. If more ministers 
would do less bickering and become more practical in the application of 
their Christianity to their fellow ministers of another creed, they would 
more nearly follow in the steps of Christ and accomplish more good. 
And this bit of uncalled-for advice comes from a layman whose position 
has been misconstrued. 


QueEsTION. Is it true that it is unsafe for an occidental to be on the 
streets of Jerusalem after night? 

ANSWER. Thruout the entire Far East, it is better and safer for all 
occidentals to stay off of all streets, alone and unattended at night, unless 
accompanied with some proper and competent guide who will not take 
advantage of your presence. 

While we were in Cairo, Egypt, two lone and unattended women de- 
cided to go out to the pyramids and see them and the Sphinx by moonlight. 
They did not return. Their whereabouts was unknown a week later. 
The Mohammedan Arabians who hang about there are not safe under 
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such conditions. The same is also true of Jerusalem at night. If it is 
comparatively unsafe for the local people, it is even worse for the stranger. 


QuEsTION. ‘To what extent does the present topography of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land resemble the description and narratives as related in 
the Bible? 

ANSWER. Here and there is a landmark that shows up thru the 
additional forty feet of added ground. "The Mosque of Omar is where 
Solomon’s Temple was, Mount of Olives remains the same, the Garden 
of Gethsemane is the same, the Brook Kidron is the same, outside of 
such as these, and others, few could recognize the old town. 


Question. Did you see the cross on which Christ was crucified? If 
you did, where is it? Which religious order claims it ? 

ANSWER. ‘The cross does not exist intact. Various churches and 
orders claim to have pieces of it. A piece is said to be in St. Peter’s, at 
Rome. 


QUESTION. From what buildings, churches, etc., relating to points of 
interest in the life of Christ, are Jewish tourists excluded? Is any 
reason given for their exclusion? 

ANSWER. Jews are expressly prohibited to enter the Roman Catholic 
Garden of Gethsemane. ‘The reason given is because Judas was a Jew. 
Christians are forbidden in some of the Mohammedan structures, because 
they are Christians. 


QuEsTION. What portions or points of interest of Biblical scenes 
from the Old Testament sites were visited by your party? 


ANSWER. We covered the entire Holy Land, eight hundred and more 
miles. 


Question. What is the position taken in Jewish synagogues in 
Jerusalem toward allowing tourists in these synagogues, and if you 
visited any, kindly describe them? 

ANSWER. We do not recall having been excluded from any syna- 


gogues. We were in several. Space prohibits description here. They 
are too numerous to mention here. 


QuEsTION. What is the attitude of the tourists toward the Jewish 
population in Jerusalem and vice versa? "What is the attitude of the 
resident Jew there toward other denominations and vice versa? 

ANSWER. The average tourist comes, looks, sees, comments, and 
passes on. Beyond that, you have struck the sinking point of the average 
tourist. Rarely does he desire to solve their problem as a people or as a 
nation for a home country. The Zionist Movement might be Mars with 
him. The average tourist is merely curious while he is killing time while 
away from home. The Jewish population regard the tourist public as 
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curious onlookers that are bringing in money which either directly or 
indirectly will eventually reach them, but that does not help them solve 
their national problem. The resident Jew does not interfere with other. 
local religions. He has his own problems and tries to solve them without 
interfering with the other fellow solving his as long as he does not 
interfere. I am inclined to think that other religions interfere more with 
the Jew than the Jew does with them. 


QUESTION. You were so out of patience with a Hindu man who was 
abusing his horses so unjustly that you tried corporal punishment upon 
him. If all animals are sacred can you explain why this cruel treatment 
of his.horse, and so lenient a consideration for his cow? 

ANSWER. You have your countries, animals, and religions mixed. 
The cow is sacred to the Hindu in India. The man who beat his horse 
was a Mohammedan, in Syria. The Mohammedan has no brief for 
human or animal. 


QueEsTION. After traveling so far, do you still believe in missionaries 
and their work? 


Answer. I certainly do. It is purely a question of how and where 
they do it. 


Question. Where is the best and most fruitful field of endeavor to 
be found by missionaries? 

ANSWER. Here at home. There is a great field for the work of 
Christian missionaires in Christianizing America. It needs it more today, 
after 2,000 years of Christianity, than ever before. 


QueEsTION. Looking at it broadmindedly, does Mohammedanism 
offer as many, and as good, proofs of virtuality as does Christianity ? 

ANSWER. Yes and no. Yes, to them; no, to us. Of the two, I will 
take Christianity by preference—for us. But, for them, I think they have 
that which best suits their conditions. 


QuesTIon. In your travels did you ever meet or become acquainted 
with any of the work done by the organized denomination of Seventh 
Day Adventists with general headquarters at Washington, D. C., in 
foreign lands? 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker does not recall having met any such; and, if 
he had, it is not at all likely that he would have gone to all the trouble 
further described in this questioner’s letter, to see if they were the genuine 
or original sect or not. It would mean little to the speaker if they were 
doing a Christian work whether they belonged to any church or not. 


QuesTIon. Have attempts ever been made to steal the gold and 
silver furnishings found in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre? 
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ANSWER. ‘The speaker has never heard of any record of such and, 
altho inquiries were made,. nobody seems to know of any. 


QuEsTIon. When from time to time Jerusalem has been taken in 
war, has this wealth been removed, making it necessary to replace it with 
other? 

ANSweER. Direct inquiry was made regarding this during the recent 
war. ‘The winning of Jerusalem was done outside of the city, without 
firing a shot. Gen. Allenby: made it a special point of business to fight 
that battle with the direct Christian intent of not injuring anything in 
the ancient city. It was not necessary then to change any of the valuables. 


Question. Why should one call the Easter service in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre a ‘“‘Christian” service when there is nothing Christ- 
like in such action? 

Answer. ‘The speaker has often wondered why that which is not 
should be labeled as tho it was. But, that would again run into the same 
arbitrary obstacle of who was to say this was not Christ-like and this 
was? You see it again goes to the root of the rights of the individual ° 
to say and solve for himself his own soul issues. 


Question. How was it possible to ascertain where Mary the 
Mother of Jesus was buried? 

ANsweER. ‘The speaker does not know. He merely gives you local 
legend. ‘They claim this certain place is, and I repeat it to you with that 
understanding and interpretation. 


QuEsTION. In one of your lectures you spoke as if you did not be- 
lieve the “Jonah and the Whale” story. The Bible does not say whale 
but says a great fish. ; 

Answer. I think the entire story was a myth which was told and 
believed by the simple-minded people of those days and, being repeatedly 
told, has been believed, until today it is accepted as gospel. 


QUESTION. Do they still sell strings of pearls that are laid in the 
manger where Christ was born. 

ANSWER. ‘They make strings of beads made of mother of pearl shell, 
which are taken to the manger and are blessed, and then sold. 


QuEsTION. From your observations in the Holy Land, what church 
do you consider as the true church of Christ? 

Answer. Any and all of them if they try to emulate the Christ, 
which, in the humble opinion of the speaker, few of them are doing today. 


Question. Where there is plumbing do they have enameled iron, 
vitreous china with nickel plated trimmings, or is it lead, copper, or other 
metal, or is it stone? 
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ANSWER. In some instances it was hollowed logs, others hollowed 
stone, and in a few instances it was lead pipe. 


QuEsTion. What is the history of, and when were, the Hebrews 
called Jews? 

ANSWER. ‘The author has no conception as to the original conception 
of this question. 


Question. In the Holy Land how do the different tribes dispose of 
the bodies of their people when their spirits pass from their earthly bodies? 

ANSWER. Much the same as we do. They dig graves and bury in 
the earth. The ceremony might vary considerably from ours. 


QuESTION. Have they no laws there to prevent such characters as 
you spoke of from going to their various places of worship, or in fact any 
place, with daggers and guns strapped to them? 

ANSWER. Presumably there are laws there the same as here. But, 
do our laws stop the making of liquor? If law is not in the heads, hearts, 
and hands of men, the putting it on the statute books means little. Do 
the murder laws stop murders? 

People now are no different than people have ever been. That which 
is right must be educated into people until it becomes so these people do 
right because it is right to do right, not because of fear of the consequences 
of doing wrong. 

Millions of people are today out of the penitentiary only because of 
their fear of getting caught at doing something wrong which would put 
them there. So far as their thots are concerned, they are guilty of 
crimes that would land them in the penitentiary. When men refuse to 
do, because of fear of the consequences of the action, what they would 
like to do, then there is little to be accomplished by piling up a monu- 
mental list of paper-crimes made by legislatures. Less statutes and more 
understanding is the crying need. If fifty per cent of the statutes on our 
books were wiped out, and one hundred per cent of our legislators were 
to take a vacation for ten years and Congress was to adjourn for the 
same period of time, and then the ministers became genuine, real, human 
Christians helping to better serve their fellow men, with less prattling 
of idle words and less preaching and more practicing the tenets of Christ, 
and the people at large tried to catch up with their consciences, we could 
soon become a practical people, where we would do right because it was 
right to do right and would live for the genuine pleasure all could get 
out of it in helping to help his fellow man up and out of the mass of 
legislative mire we are all stuck in today. 

‘Too much law breeds disrespect and hate. More love between human 
beings brings about its own salvation. 

There is considerable difference between too much religion and a little 
Christianity. ‘There seems to be a superabundance of churchianity and 
not enuf Christianity. 
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Question. Dothe Mohammedans own any of the Holy Land? 
ANSWER. They own most of it, including some of the most important 
places thruout the Holy Land, in Palestine and Syria. 


QuEsTion. What language do they speak mostly at Jerusalem? 
Answer. Arabic. 


QuEsTION. Will you tell us if the people of those various churches 
or altars which you described as being so noisy on Easter morning were 
of the Catholic, Mohammedan, or Protestant faith? 

ANSWER. ‘They were of the Catholic and other Protestant faiths. 
The speaker says “other” because the Catholic faith is one of them. 


QUESTION. It may be very simple, but is it a fact that the Pope asks 
Americans or rather tourists to kiss his toe? 

ANSWER. I am an American, I was a tourist; the Holy Father did 
not ask or expose his toe or any of them to anybody to kiss. I know not 
why any person or class of people should be so prejudiced as to misrepre- 
sent this fact to gratify a prejudice. 

At the right of the High Altar in St Peter’s and quite near, there 
is a statue of St. Peter seated. It is of bronze, the legs are crossed, and 
this of course, throws one foot quite a little above the other. The 
feet are bare, and the toe of the upper foot is quite worn away owing to 
the fact, at least we are so told, that many, many pilgrims and devotees 
kiss this toe. Out of this has grown the statement “Kissing the Pope’s 
toe.” However, this is no different than we found existing in Jerusalem 
where they kiss everything purporting to have a sacred valuation. We 
have seen it many places, not alone at these two. 


QUESTION. How can we account for what seems to be more truly 
Christianity in this country than there? 

How can we account for less Christianity in the birthplace of 
Christianity, where it is more than likely that more American Foreign 
Mission money is spent than in any other one place on this earth, than 
it is in this country from which we send this money ? 

If Christianity is what it is, today, in Jerusalem after having invaded 
Mohammedan country, what will Christianity be in 2,000 years after 
having invaded Hindu India, or Confucius China, or Buddha Japan? 

Christ said something about ‘Go ye into all the world—” yet even He 
had not converted his own home people when he said it. 

ANSWER. ‘The answer is, that we have the idea here that we should 
Christianize other countries, so we try to carry on, and by so doing 
antagonize those religions that feel that they have a right to their own 
religion in their own country and resent the intrusion. If these people 
feel that their religion is right, and they feel that they have a right to it, 
and they further feel that their rights have a right to be respected, what’s 
to be expected when we enter with ours? ‘The same people that crucified 
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Christ 1926 years ago, are the same people that resent His teachings today, 
and more than likely the same people will be there 2,000 years from now, 
with possibly the same condition existing. 


QuEsTION. Where is or was Calvary located at Jerusalem, where 
Christ was crucified ? 

ANSwer. In the days of Christ, it was located outside of the city’s 
walls. It was the first hill, to the right, after coming thru the gates from 
the city out into the open counry. Since the days of Christ, walls have 
been built outside of those other walls, and that which was then known 
as Mt. Calvary is now within the present outside walls. Three different 
walls have been builded around Jerusalem. 


QUESTION. Why have the people of these countries, where civiliza- 
tion was first known, not advanced more in the present light of civili- 
zation? 

Answer. If the speaker may be permitted a literary privilege, he 
would like to reword this question. ‘‘Why have the people of this Holy 
Land, where Christianity has been existent for 2,000 years, not advanced 
more to our present light of understanding of a Christianity?” 

Now that we have the question put in the light of the facts, let the 
speaker say that Christianity has been in the Holy Land for 2,000 years. 
You have heard the evidence, you know the facts, you know the con- 
ditions existing, isn’t it now your opinion that it would be advisable to 
send over a few Christian Missionaries to Christianize that land? 

When Christians are at war with Christians and find it necessary to 
call in Mohammedan soldiers to preserve peace, not in one place but 
many, then it is time Christianity was being sent there. Why go to India, 
or China, or Japan? 

Back to the original question, the speaker is prone to feel that in the 
Holy Land there is too much church and too little Christ, too much 
aggression to perpetuate some pet schism and not enuf desire to further 
the teachings of Christ—and that will hold back any civilization, whether 
it be there or here. 


Question. How many acres does the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
cover? 

ANsweER. ‘This is hard to know, but the speaker should estimate 
about one, at the very most. 


Question. What type or make of automobiles are used in the Holy 
Land, in Egypt, Italy, China, etc. 

ANSWER. The open touring body is the common type. The make 
includes usually the cheaper type, such as the Ford. There is a scattering 
of other makes. No Packards, Pierce Arrows, etc. In the British com- 
mercially-controlled countries you find many British makes, particularly 
the Sunbeam. 
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QuesTIon. Is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre built on Christ’s 
‘Tomb? 

ANSWER. Where Christ was actually buried is unknown, therefore 
this is not Christ’s Tomb in the strictest sense of the word. The Sepul- 
chre is within this building, in fact the rotunda of this building is built 
over the Sepulchre, therefore its name. 


QuEsTION. Was not Christ’s tomb outside Jerusalem and was it not 
made of stone in a hillside? 

ANSWER. In the days of Christ, Christ’s tomb was outside the walls 
of Jerusalem and therefore it was located “‘in a hillside” outside the city 
walls. It was “made of stone.”’ In this day, the Christ’s tomb is now 
within the city walls, inside the outer walls, and is therefore in the 
present city of Jerusalem. It is confusing to read the Bible and get its 
data and then to have somebody tell you about it as it is now, and unless 
the differences between the city of then and now, and the locations of the 
walls of then and now are allowed for, confusion must exist. 


QuEsTION. Was Christ a Catholic? 

Answer. If you construe this word to mean that He was a leader 
of or follower to a certain movement which we today call the Catholic 
Church, then I would say He was not a Catholic. If the word catholic 
is taken in its broadest meaning, meaning general and without being 
specific, then the speaker would say that He was more a catholic than are 
the Catholic people today. 


QueEsTIoNn. It is reported here, by a certain group of people, that you 
bought some books and are reading these talks from the books. Is this 
true! 

ANSwER. It is true that the author did buy books. The author does 
not believe that his mind is the only one that has seen, or can think. The 
author wants to know the opinions of any person worth knowing. How- 
ever, the author also thinks, reasons, and speaks his own mind, after due 
investigation of the thots and writings of others. 

What the author has given over the air have been his own thots and 
words. No talk has been read over the air from any book. Portions of 
these talks have been read from the author’s manuscript of his forth- 
coming book. 

Every man has a right to think what he thinks right and no person 
has any right to force his views or opinions upon anybody else. The one 
great trouble with religions and methods of getting well today is that too 
many believe their way the only way and insist upon forcing it upon 
the people, right or wrong. The author is opposed to compulsion in any 
form, but most generously believes in education to show the right and 
wrong. If right is right, all argument cannot change it and make it 
wrong. If wrong is wrong, argument will prove, it and the innate 
tendencies of people will direct them right. Christ was one of the greatest 
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educators of history. Only once did he use force. The average person 
today has taken Him as an example of righteousness and is turning 
justice into forcible legislation upon every imaginable human thot. It 
will defeat its end when so used. 


Question. What is the difference between the wooden idols of 
India and the wax idol in the Holy Land that the Catholics worship so 
devotedly? 

ANSWER. Please let the author reconstruct this question to be more 
in accord with the facts. “What is the difference between any kind of 
idol, be it wood, marble, ivory, beads, or any other physical manifestation 
of a diety, of India, and the many other similarly constructed physical 
representative worshipped by any other religion of any other country?” 

The author can see no difference between any idol, of any religion, of 
any country. The majority of people are vitally and spiritually awakened 
only by the means of ceremony, form, or physical manifestation of that 
which can exist only in an immaterial form. God is not matter, never 
was, and never can be. Christ was a man, born as other men; died as 
few men have; became the Savior of a people. To perpetuate this holiness 
and spirituality, they manufacture the material to recreate in physical 
form that which can only exist in the spirituality of existence. 

Few minds are big, broad, and possess the breadth to realize that God 
is a Law of the Universe that knows no time, space nor distance; hence 
they give it time, space, and distance by building something concrete 
to represent what they think of the abstract. If such means are necessary 
to such minds; if limitations must be manufactured to appeal to limited 
minds, then its end justifies the means. But, to other minds, who can 
grasp beyond the limitations of matter, such things are unnecessary. 

The mind of the author does not need a statue to fasten his mind upon 
the greatness of God or of a Christianity. If others need it, then they 
should have it, because it becomes a stepping stone that will eventually 
get them beyond it—a height to which few attain and fewer yet ever 
struggle to attain. 


Question. Who takes care of the birthplace of Christ, do the 
sisters? Is that where the Virgin Mary was? 

ANSWER. The birthplace of Christ, located in the basement of the 
Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, is controlled by three churches, the 
Roman, the Armenian, and the Greek Catholic churches. None of the 
sisters are in any way connected with this church. The Virgin Mary is 
said to be buried outside of the present city walls of the city of Jerusalem. 


Question. Why is it that the Masonic order and the Catholic 
church cannot belong to each other’s Church or order? 

ANSWER. Both are based on a desire to do good. ‘The better element 
in each is working to the elimination of any and all prejudices of one 
towards the other. ‘There is no ground for ill feeling of either towards 
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the other. As a Mason, there is nothing in Masonry which is taught 
to disrespect any religion or to show any hatred towards any one. It 
has taught us to respect all religions. 


QuESTION. Why was Christ crucified ? 

ANSWER. Christ was of the House of David. The House of David 
was at one time the ruling house of Jerusalem. When Christ set Himself 
up as the King of the Jews, naturally, the then reigning Roman king thot 
He was trying to usurp the King, destroy him, and set himself up as a 
substitute, therefore the political significance to his execution. The 
charges brought out were not politically substantiated but the priests 
insisted, so the execution went on. 


QueEsTION. If the Passion Play has so great a moral value as you 
described, why did not the official Catholic Church give their sanction 
to it? 

Answer. The real reason the speaker does not know, but it was 
suggested by an official that the Church did not desire, in any way, to 
have ony of the pilgrims’ religious duties deviated from nor side-tracked 
from devotions directly connected with the various Churches that he 
came there specifically for. 


Question. You remarked last night in your talk on the Passion 
Play that you wish the play could be produced in America, only you 
did not think that an American producer would dare put on the play 
and picture every one of the characters true to type. Kindly explain 
just what you actually meant by this. If such a play in America would 
have a moral and elevating influence upon the audience why cannot such 
a play be produced in America? 

ANSWER. First. Because the ordinary Christian minister would be 
too narrow to permit the character of Christus to be reproduced; think- 
ing it sacrilegious. Why, I cannot say. Second. The character of Judas 
portrays the Jew as that of a despicable and contemptible individual and 
thus would reflect in an injurious way on the standing of the Jew in our 
democratic community. Third. The theatrical business of America is 
practically controlled by Jewish financial interests and in plays wherein 
the Jewish character is played it is so portrayed that it rebounds to the 
credit, rather than to the detriment, of that nationality. For that reason 
they would not permit such a play. Fourth. It is the personal opinion of 
the average Christian of America that he would be too restricted in his 
proper sense of values to see the constructive in such a religious portrayal 
when put on as a traveling show. 


QueEstTion. Did you wear the Masonic insignia when you kneeled 
on both knees in that private audience you had with the Pope at Rome 
and did you kiss the ring the Pope had on his finger? 
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ANSWER. The dress required for men was full evening dress. The 
speaker wore that. Lodge emblems are not worn under such circum- 
stances. The inquirer might wear his hat at a dinner in Jerusalem, but 
he would hardly do so in the Hotel La Salle dining room in Chicago. 
There is a sense of propriety to all occasions which the author respects. 
Perhaps he who asks this question would have been so bold as to have 
violated them and if he had he would have created a scene and been 
ejected. Any gentleman knows the proper sense of values when a guest 
in another’s home. 


QueEsTION. Have been told that the watery ways of Venice are but 
little better than gigantic open sewers. Is this true? 

Answer. It is. The sewage of all the homes goes into the canals. 
The water is filthy to say the least. Water rats abound. The tide rises 
and falls here, however, and that has a certain amount of a saving grace. 


QuESTION. Would like to know if kissing the Holy Father’s ring 
is obligatory upon all desiring audience with him? 

ANSWER. No more so than would it be obligatory upon you to shake 
hands with me, if you met me. 


QugEsTION. Is it true that the workmen employed in and about that 
great building, St. Peter’s, live in a little city on top of the building? 

ANSWER. Yes, it is true. There is something akin to a small vil- 
lage up on the roof of the building. ‘They live there, have their homes 
builded on it. You cannot see these from the ground, but you can go 
up on the roof if you wish to climb. 


QuEsTION. Who was Michel Angelo? 

ANSWER. He was an architect, painter and sculptor. St. Peter’s at 
Rome is one of his architectural memories. His paintings will be found 
in the Sistine Chapel and other places in the Vatican Museum. He 
finished only three marble sculptures—Moses, David, and Pity. He 
started many more and then turned them over to students of his to finish. 
It is told that while he was working on his Pity, his “friends” (?) and 
neighbors laughed at him for not being able to produce anything worth 
while. “A prophet is not without honor save in his own country,” 
proved itself true, again, with Michel Angelo. As a result he carved his 
“Pity.” He said nothing, told nobody, quietly produced it. When 
finished he invited them all in. When they asked him its name, he said 
“Pity.” Why ‘Pity’? Because truth is always naked and truth needs 
“Pity.” In other words truth is always unadorned, unashamed—the 
obvious to those who can see. 


QUESTION. Can you briefly describe the Sistine Chapel ? 
ANSWER. The outstanding beauty of the Sistine Chapel is the won- 
derful paintings on the ceiling and side walls. ‘The ceiling is high, the 
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side walls covered with paintings about the high wainscoting. There 
are three ways to see this ceiling: Stand on the floor and break your 
neck looking up; second, lay flat on the floor; or third, 2 man has mir- 
rors so built that you can stand erect, looking down and thus see the 
ceiling by magnification without any great effort. In this way more 
time can be spent, without tiring the looker. It is in this room that the 
elections of the new popes are held when the reigning pope dies. Here 
are held the conclaves of the cardinals, etc. 


QUESTION. You have fawned to the Catholics about long enuf. 
Why don’t you tell something about the Roman Catholic Church and 
Mussolini driving the Masons out of Italy? 

ANSWER. A traveler sees what is. A speaker tells what is. A 
writer describes what is. One who travels with the intention of seeing 
so he can tell the folks back home and then, perhaps, write a book 
about it all, must be an observer. He must analyze a country in ad- 
vance; know what are the high-spot, important, outstanding places of 
interest in that country; go there, see them, make his notes, and write 
about them accordingly. He cannot be at the beck and call of every 
whim and fancy, dislike or hatred of the folks at home, or look for or go 
to see or describe the particular thing that some particular group wants 
to know about. 

The speaker has repeatedly said that he was a Mason in all the Ma- 
sonic bodies except the 33rd degree. ‘To those who know the speaker, 
it is believed that he is loyal and true to his work. The Masonic pin 
‘was worn all the time while in Italy. Never once was even the slightest 
discourtesy shown the speaker. 

The newspapers have reported since we left Italy that Mussolini has 
been active against Masonic lodges. This happened since we were there, 
therefore, as a traveler we cannot record over the air any description of 
having seen any such while there. And, the speaker has gotten so that 
he discounts much that purports to be news in newspapers. When one 
knows how news is manufactured for the front or inside pages, he 
naturally learns to disbelieve much of what he reads. 

The first function of a speaker is to record the high lights, either in 
observation, speaking, or writing. We hope to continue doing this, with- 
out prejudice, whether it pleases some of our audience or displeases the 
rest of them. 


QUESTION. Have you ever removed your Masonic emblem at any 
time during your travel around the world, and if so was it always in 
plain sight for every one to notice? 

ANSWER. ‘The Masonic pin was worn on all occasions and in all 
places where such is considered fitting and proper to be worn. ‘To be 
more exact, Masonic pins are not worn on full evening dress or dinner 
dress, anywhere, in any country, here or there, therefore such was not 
worn. ‘The speaker was invited to several private functions, recep- 
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tions, etc., which always called for either full dress or dinner dress. He 
did not wear his Masonic pin any more than he would wear his Shrine 
jewel or his fez. But, whenever the speaker was in any of the Catholic 
churches, in St. Peter’s or in the Vatican (except when in dinner or full 
dress again) he wore his Masonic pin without any worry or fear that he 
would be accosted or insulted by anybody connected therewith. If you 
hunt for trouble, you can find it without wearing a Masonic pin. If 
you expect all men to be your friends, you can find that either with or 
without a Masonic pin. If you expect trouble, you can wear a K, C. 
pin in St. Peter’s and find plenty of it. It isn’t the pin you wear or the 
place you wear it; it’s the man who does or does not carry it and the way 
he conducts himself, that brings peace or trouble. 


. QuEsTION. We are constrained to suggest that no person can listen 
in and not feel that you are either Catholic or lean decidedly in that direc- 
tion. We think your lectures should be better balanced because your 
audiences feel that there is some matter of importance on the Protestant 
side that you might well emphasize but which you have failed todo. At 
any rate you have overemphasized the Catholic side. 

ANSWER. I shall take that party on an imaginary trip and keep 
within the horizon of his understanding. We shall visit, in order, Ni- 
agara Falls, Mammoth Cave, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Park, Glacier 
Park, Yosemite, Crater Lake and then Mt. Rainier. 

Upon returning home, we are to give a series of descriptive talks of 
what we have seen, over radio station WOC. Here is a brief outline 
of titles and manners of descriptions. 

In describing Niagara Falls, we shall tell about the hot boiling gey- 
sers; Mammoth Cave has a wonderful Sentinel Point; Yellowstone Park 
has such a wonderful deep blue Crater Lake; Grand Canyon is noted for 
its tremendously large waterfalls; Glacier Park is noted for its deep, 
long still gorge of rainbow hues; Yosemite is noted for its underground 
120 miles of tunnelled waterways; and Mt. Rainier is a vast field glacier 
of ice that moves five feet a year over the valley. 

Ridiculous? Not any more so than one who would ask any traveler 
to describe what was not otherwise true. You insist upon the speaker 
describing Protestant churches in Italy when the Catholic Church is the 
predominant factor. As well ask us to describe a Methodist church 
in Japan when the country is Buddhistic; or a Presbyterian church in 
India when it is Hindu. A truthful traveler returns home and tells 
the home folks what he saw over there; an honest traveler does not 
manufacture stories to please those at home that know no better. The 
home folks, who stay at home, expect him to return and tell them all 
about the home churches which we saw overseas just because the home 
folks expect to get that sort of talk. 

When you are in India you see the Hindu faith. When you are in 
Italy, you see the Catholic church. In our travels in Japan, you will 
note much about Buddhistic temples. I hope none will be so narrow 
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as to conclude that the speaker is a Buddhist, merely because he might 
say something complimentary about them and their faiths. 

By the time these talks are finished, I will have been everything to 
all people, except being myself to myself. 

“It’s a great life if you don’t waken,” said Rip Van Winkle. 


Question. Do the people dress in the various gay colors as we see 
on our colored charts in Sunday School? 

Answer. It is hardly fair to expect the speaker to say “yes” without 
seeing the particular pictures in question, but it is true that the people of 
Jerusalem do dress in bright colors and I am of the opinion that the pic- 
tures are not overdrawn. ‘The general tendency is for all colors to be 
bright, yet running to the darker colors by preference. 


Question. Do you believe that caves, graves, wells, etc., as referring 
to the Christ have an authenticity, as found in the Holy Land? 

ANSWER. ‘Those that are reliably pointed out undoubtedly have a 
direct connection with the history of Christ. 


QUESTION. You stated in one of your talks that a Holy War was 
sure to come. Would it not be best for all the Christian religions to get 
together, bury their prejudices and small differences in creeds, etc., and 
prepare for the conflict? 

Answer. If Christian religions will bury their prejudices and small 
differences there will be no conflict to prepare for. 


Question. Is the crib of Jesus in the Church of the Nativity? 
ANSWER. ‘The so-called boards from the crib of Jesus are said to be 
in the St. Mary Maggiore Church in Rome. 


Question. Have you ever read the Christian Science text book ‘‘Sci- 
ence and Health with Key to the Scriptures” by Mary Baker Eddy? 

ANSWER. [I have not only read it, but studied it. I wish everybody 
else could and would do the same, without prejudice, hunting for good 
as I have done, and he would get much good out of it. 


QueEsTion. Would like to know, is there a gallery in St. Peter’s at 
Rome? 

ANSWER. No, there isnot. Just one big ground floor space. “There 
may be a basement in a part of it, but no galleries, 


QuEsTion. What was the first known religion in the world? 

ANSWER. I doubt if anybody knows. There were several in exist- 
ence long before the advent of Jesus. Following Jesus there was a 
Christian religion, which later became known as the Catholic religion, so 
named because of its democracy in character as contrasted with the 
pagan idolatry existing up till that time. Martin Luther was the first 
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person to split from that faith to successfully build a contemporary reli- 
gion. Others have since followed in rapid succession in modern times in 
the Western countries. 


QUESTION. You being a Mason, was it more difficult for you to 
receive passes or permission to enter the Vatican and other holy places, 
including your private audience with the Holy Father? 

ANSWER. What I was, what I thot, what I believed or disbelieved, 
were never inquired into. The letters of introduction that I carried 
were my open sesame without further questioning. 


QUESTION. Did you see any specimens of welded or tempered copper - 


in the Near East that was done by the Ancient Egyptians or by any 
other race of people? 

ANSWER. The Koreans knew how to cast iron that did not rust. 
Many examples of welded or tempered copper are in the Egyptian Mu- 
seum in Cairo, Egypt. 


Question. Are all Turks Mohammedans, but not all Mohamme- 
dans Turks? 

ANSWER. Yes. There are millions of Mohammedans who are not 
Turks. Mohammedanism must not be confused with the atrocities of 
the Turks or Kurds. There are millions of Mohammedans, in other 
countries, who are just as peaceful and considerate of others as are the 
Christians. 


QuEsTION. I believe it is asin for the Pope to make his people believe 
he has divine power to bless them, don’t you? 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker sees little difference between the Pope or any 
other preacher who feels that he is closer to God than the rest of us and 
for this reason prays for all of us and gives the rest of us his blessing. 
What difference the prayer, whether it be Pope or preacher; what dif- 
frence the blessing upon us, whether it come from one preacher or an- 
other? Why discriminate by condemning the other fellow and being 
pleased with our own? If it is a “sin” for one, why not for the other? 
If one is good, then all are. 


QuEsTION. Do you believe that Jesus was the promised Redeemer 
of Man? 

ANSWER. Ido. _ I believe further that the world has had many such 
and that we will have more of them in the centuries to come. Any man 
who serves man and helps man is a “‘redeemer” of man. 


QueEsTIon. Do you believe that Jesus proceeded forth and came 
from God? 

ANSWER. I most certainly do. I believe that he is the common 
source of all mankind. Without God, no man could be. 
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QUESTION. Jesus said, “as my Father hath taught me, I speak these 
things.” Does this agree with your previous contention? 

ANSWER. Why not? God is the “Father” of mankind. God is the 
common “Father,” source of everything man is or knows. Everything 
man thinks, speaks, writes, or prints comes from God. Jesus was per- 
fectly consistent with truth when He said that. He spoke because 
His “Father hath taught me.” He would contradict the facts if He 
had said anything different. 


Question. Is the Vatican and St. Peter’s the same? 
ANnswER. The Vatican and St. Peter’s are generally regarded as two 
_ separate names given to parts of one great system of buildings all located 
at the same place and contiguous to each other. 


Question. Whom do the Mohammedans pray to? Have they idols 
for their God, or do they adore the same God we do? 

Answer. The Mohammedans pray to the same God but Mohammed 
is His prophet, considering Jesus as one of Mohammed’s disciples. 


Question. In your travels over the world and in visiting the Roman 
Catholic Churches, did you see anything of guns or ammunition stored 
in them? 

ANSWER. ‘The speaker saw nothing of a warlike character in any of 
them. The speaker places little store in this sort of prejudiced propa- 
ganda that comes from unreliable sources. Such destructive ideas, said 
or printed, are spread with malice. ‘This statement is equal to that of 
the so-called printed and distributed 4th Degree oath of the Knights of 
Columbus, which is not true as the speaker has investigated the facts. 
There is bad enuf in all of us without arbitrarily manufacturing more 
than is. If all of us would work as hard to eliminate wrongs as some 
do in making them, the world would be a better place for all to live in, 
including the manufacturer of wrong as well as the one injured. 


QuEsTIon. Accepting your statement that Lot’s wife was a figment 
of erosion from the elements, what would you say about Adam being 
made of a handful of dust; of Eve being made of Adam’s rib; of the 
men being cast into the fiery furnace and not even getting their hair 
singed ? 

Answer. ‘To the speaker, all these are figures of speech and must 
be consistently and logically construed. Adam was made of “a handful 
of dust” and back to that “handful of dust” he went when he died. 
Eve, meaning any woman, was made out of the substance of which man 
was a part, the “rib” indicating that certain parts of man were given 
forth to help make a woman. Men are “being cast into the fiery fur- 
nace” every day, as all of life is a constant separation of the dross of the 
things not worth while from the little gold which is worth while, and 
thru the smelting process ‘“‘not one hair” of the man’s soul, spirit, ego or 
innate, was “singed.” If preachers would forget their ethereal and 
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fanciful quotations and make a direct, every-day practical application of 
these allegories, more people who think in terms of understanding could 
and would affiliate themselves with them in the great work they try 
to do and undershoot at and fail to hit the bull’s eye in human life. 


QuEsTION. When you were in the presence of the Pope, what do 
you think would have been the result if you had refused to kneel and kiss 
the hand as the rest did? 

Answer. I think the Pope would have shown himself to be a bigger, 
broader and more sincere and just man than you by ignoring the insult 
it is suggested you would have given him. My opinion of a big man is 
that he is bigger than the small man by being so big that he can well 
and ably afford to ignore anything of a small or petty nature. Men can 
be as big or as small as the principles involved ; by thinking large things 
and ignoring the small ones. Had IJ done what you suggested, the Holy 
Father would have been sorry for my narrowness, bigoted nature, shal- 
lowness of the propriety of times and places and more than likely would 
have given me a double blessing with the hope that my stinted soul would 
enlarge and let the light of reason and common sense enter. And, more 
than that, he would have possibly uttered a prayer for me with the hope 
that a wee bit of real, genuine Christianity essenced with some God in it, 
could get thru my density so that I could mellow and become consid- 
erate of others who may have differed with me in what they thot and did. 

As a proof of such, one woman told us of how, when the Holy Father 
extended his hand, for the ring to be kissed, she being first, did not know 
what to do, so she reached out, took it and shook it like a good American 
would do to an American. The Holy Father took it all in good faith, 
ignored the unusual, passed on and so far as he was concerned you would 
not know but what it was perfectly right and proper—and she was not a 
Catholic. Big men meet emergencies in a big way. 


QuEsTION. When the Swiss Guard called on you in Rome to arrange 
an audience with the Pope, how do you think you would have been 
treated if you had said that you did not wish to see him? 

ANSWER. Had I so expressed my opinion, the Swiss Guard would not 
have called upon me in Rome, as they only call upon those who have ex- 
pressed a desire for an audience. 


Question. Do you believe in Spiritualism? Are you a Spiritualist? 

ANSWER. I do and do not, I am not. Spiritualism, as a religion, 
justifies its existence, the same as do all other sects, creeds and denomi- 
nations, by quoting the Holy Bible. In this respect, there is much good 
to be found in their religion for those who are sincere in that belief and 
live it sincerely. I do not believe in this peddling business of dragging 
back “‘the departed ones” by singing ‘Over the River” to create an at- 
mosphere and then practicing the cheapest kind of hocus-pocus on those 
who sit about in a darkened room and pay so-much-per to talk to their 
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relatives or friends gone before. I cannot understand why any religion 
such as this, which has so much to justify its existence, must be surrounded 
by the flimsiest of fake and fraud to convert it into a financial business. 
There is an essence of merit in some people with some spiritualistic mani- 
festations but they are not to be found as above described. 

Spiritualism, as a religion, justifies itself as much as any other. Spir- 
itualism, as a business, has no excuse for existence and the speaker speaks 
from twenty years of investigation and after having exposed some of the 
greatest(?) “mediums.” 


Question. As the roof of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was re- 
cently reported unsafe, do you know if it has now been repaired ? 

ANSWER. The Chicago Daily Tribune of Monday, Feb. 15, 1926, 
has the following news item: 


Holy Tomb in Jerusalem in Danger of Destruction. 


London:—The Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem is in danger of collapse, it is said, 
and the British colonial office is taking steps to restore it. The various sects 
guarding the tomb in the past have refused British engineers sufficient authority 
to make needed repairs from time to time and drastic action on the part of the 
colonial office will be necessary. Guards are posted near the tomb an all feast 
days to prevent overcrowding. 


QuEsTION. ‘There is an issue before us which makes it appear that 
our Italian Masons are meddling into politics. Do you think this is the 
reason for the recent Masonic disturbances over there? Some say it is, 
some say itis not. What did you find? 

ANSWER. America was founded because of religious persecution. 
The American Constitution guarantees religious and political freedom. 
Masonry is founded upon the inherent right of each Mason to better find 
himself, his Brothers helping him; to learn how and help to better serve 
his fellowman; to unitedly practice the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. In America, Masonry means all that and more. 
It stands for each Brother letting and leaving all others without hin- 
drance in their religious and political freedom. When any Mason or 
group of Masons band themselves with the avowed intention of restrict- 
ing country, creed, or color; attempting a transplantation or abridging 
of any of those rights, they not only bring disapproval of the American 
national principle upon the order to which they belong but misrepresent, 
tho in fact the order remains unsullied even tho they as individuals do 
not properly represent it to the people they should more sincerely learn 
to better serve. 

The situation in Italy in Masonic circles is very similar to the situa- 
tion in America in Masonic circles. Masonry is a fundamental principle 
of individual activity and human relations of man to himself, and man to 
other men; it teaches man to be broad and liberal, considerate and 
thoughtful; teaches him the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
all men. ‘There is nothing in Masonry that teaches me to hate my 
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fellow man, regardless of politics and religion. There is nothing in 
Masonry which teaches me to believe in a particular intermediary be- 
tween God and man direct. 

Masonry teaches me that God and man are the great Universal and 
Unital mediums; that what we might think as regards an intermediary is 
a matter of personal privilege. 

Masons, as men have a right to interpret themselves to the choice 
of and advocacy of religion or politics; priest or preacher. Men, as 


Masons, have no right to interpret Masonry into terms of being for. 


any religion or politics; or against any priest or preacher. Masonry is 
non-political; non-partisan; non-personal in its doctrines. 

In America a large group of men, calling themselves Masons, have 
seen fit to do one of two things: 

1. Dispute Masonry and become K.K.K.s, or 

2. Interpret Masonry as constituting the principles and work to be 
done by the K.K.K.s. 

In other words, Masons are of two groups; those who say Masonry 
opposes the work of the K.K.K. and others who say that the work of 
the K.K.K. is Masonry. 

Masonry, as such, has nothing to do with the politics of this country, 
state, county, or city, and does not embroil itself in such a situation. 
However, that group of Masons taking up the K.K.K. problem throw 
themselves squarely into the religious, political and nationality ques- 
tions, all of which are vitally dominant issues in this democracy of ours. 

I want to lay the groundwork of the situation existing in this country 
in order to show a similar situation existing in Italy. That is what is 
happening there, and as a result one group is meeting with resistance, 
not only from the power of Italy, but the power behind the throne. 
Naturally, over there, Masonry as an organization suffers. Masonry is 
not involved, any more than Masonry is involved here because of things 
K.K.K.s do as Masons. 

It would be wrong to condemn the Methodist Church and the Meth- 
odist religion because here and there a few scattered Methodist ministers 
do things that are contrary to the tenets of their profession. 

The situation in Italy has arisen since we were there, although we saw 

‘evidences which justified me at the time in making the statement that I 
believed the Masons would have to cease trying to run the government 
as Masons, or there would be trouble in the offing. 

The Vatican has little to do with the situation existing there now. 
Mussolini is the man resisting the meddling of the group Masons in 
the politics of the country. 

You and I should remember that we have radicals in Masonic circles, 
and radical editors with our Masonic publications, just the same as there 
are inconsistent radicals in the lodge room, and in assuming this position 
I am not contending that Mussolini is innocent, or harmless, or right; I 
am simply saying he is the man in power and consequently to oppose him 
is to get Masonry in wrong in Italy, only it is not Masonry that is 
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involved, but the radical actions of a few radicals who endeavor to use 
Masonry to gain control of governmental activities by opposing the ex- 
isting regime. 


Question. Should one stand on his honest principles regardless of 
the majority, even if you are considered narrow by so doing ? 

ANSWER. What did Columbus, Marconi, Wright Brothers, Frank- 
lin, Edison, Burbank, and many others do? ‘They had an honest convic- 
tion of a thing, condition, or principle which was right. To them 
it was an “honest principle.” The majority were against them. They 
were considered “narrow.” They stood ‘on their honest principle” re- 
gardless of the opinions of the majority. “Today they have helped, up- 
lifted, and benefited the world in many ways. 

Whether others do the same or not depends upon whether the indi- 
vidual is selfish or unselfish; thinks more of the future than the present: 
believes in giving to get, getting to give, or getting to have and to hold; 
whether he believes that he should help make progress or should stand 
still and let progress help him; whether he believes in a humanitarian 
uplift for others or prefers to be a leaner and let others support him— 
in brief, whether the individual has the cosmic urge from within, or not. 

The speaker has, years ago, settled that question for himself. Every 
person must settle it sometime. It will not, however, be settled until 
every man finds himself. 


QuESTION. You said that you believed in the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man; that you were not affliated with any church. 
If this is true of a church, why do you afhliate yourself with a secret 
order? To my idea it should not make any difference what creed, color 
or nationality anyone belongs to, just as long as he is what he should be. 

ANSWER. You are fundamentally right. I have found just as many 
good Masons who never had entered the order as those I have found who 
had. I have found many Masons who took the ritual, wore the button, 
called themselves ‘‘Masons,” who were not such in principle or practice. 
There is bigotry in or out of either church or secret order. 

The only excuse any man has to join a church or an order is that it 
can and will give him something which will broaden his views, give him * 
a greater opportunity to learn and study men and a broader occasion to 
practice it in their association with them. Many people are but lounge 
lizards in a lodge or church; they take up space, agitate the ether, and 
perform no worthy service—tag on to the tail end of every movement and 
render no original initiative service which causes them to lead upward 
and forward. 

There is no secret order that I belong to that has any creed, that re- 
stricts or inhibits any color or disparages any nationality. If they did 
this in the slightest degree, I would immediately withdraw and cease to 
belong, because any such would be contrary to my views of the Father- 


hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
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